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CHAPTER  I. 

Peter  the  Great's  Will— Aspect  of  the  Eastern  Question — Lord  Salisbury— Tlio 
Empress  of  India — English  Interests — Changes  in  tlie  Commons  and  piospects 
of  t>arties — Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  DiBraeli— Speeches  in  the  Country — Mr. 
T^wther,  Sir  W.  Haroourl,  Ac— Mr.  Gladstone  at  llawarden— Failure  of  l!ie 
Conference— Prince  Gortschakoff's  Nole— Recall  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot— Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  at  Liverpool — Mr.  Gladstone  at  Taunton — Absence  of 
interest  on  Domestic  Questions—  Depression  of  Trade—  Opening  of  Parliament ; 
Debates  on  the  Address — Further  Debates  on  the  Eastern  Question — Mr. 
Chaplin  and  Mr.  Gladstone — Mi  nor  matters— The  Armyand  Navy  Estimates- - 
Death  of  Mr,  Ward  Hunt. 

*'  Approach  aa  near  as  pcmsible  to  Constantinople  and  towards  the 
Indies.  He  who  reigns  at  Constantinople  will  be  the  real  sove- 
reign of  the  world,  and,  with  that  object  in  view,  provoke  continual 
wars  with  Turkey  and  with  Persia ;  establish  dockyards  in  the 
Black  Sea  ;  get  possession  of  the  shores  of  that  sea  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Baltic,  those  two  things  being  necessary  for  the  ultimate 
success  of  our  project ;  hasten  the  decadency  of  Persia,  penetrate  as 
fer  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  re-establish  the  former  trade  of  the  Levant 
by  appropriating  Syria,  and,  if  possible,  extend  the  power  of  Russia 
to  the  Indies,  which  are  the  emporium  irf  the  world."  So  runs  the 
fourteenth  injunction  contained  in  the  so-called  will  of  Peter  the 
Great,  a  famous  document  described  in  the  "Memoires  sui  la 
Chevali^re  d'Eon,"  as  a  "  copy  of  the  plan  for  compassing  European 
supremacy,  left  by  Peter  the  Great  for  his  successora  on  the  tlm)ue 
of  Russia,  and  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Palaces  of  Peterhoff, 
near  St.  Petersburg."  It  was  Mapoleon  I.,  when  on  the  point  of 
embarking  on  his  Russian'  campaign,  who  first  made  public  this 
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Emperor  Alexander.  We  are  certainly  not  apt  to  believe  in  its 
authenticity ;  but  it  forms,  perhaps,  no  inappropriate  introduction 
to  the  history  of  an  eventfiil  year ;  one  which  must  be  ranked,  un- 
happily, in  a  category  too  well-filled  of  late,  and  marked  by  the 
declaration  and  progress  of  a  cruel  and  destructive  war.  We  are, 
in  the  first  place,  of  those  who  are  bound  to  entertain,  or  to  express, 
no  strong  personal  opinions ;  and  even  were  it  otherwise,  "  En  fait 
d  histoire  contemporaine,"  M.  Van  de  Weyer  has  said,  "  il  n'y  a  de 
vrai  que  ce  qu'on  n'ferit  point."  We  must  therefore  leave  it  to 
the  judgment  of  our  readers  to  form  their  opinion  on  the  last  new 
phase  of  the  perplexing  Eastern  Question,  which  had  again  been 
brought  so  painfully  forward  when  the  year  opened,  and  which,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  topics  of  interest,  occupied  the  public 
mind.  The  indignation  kindled  by  the  stories  of  the  Bulgarian 
massacres,  and  the  strong  anti-Turkish  movement  which  had  taken 
place  throughout  the  country,  culminated  in  the  great  meeting  at 
St.  James's  Hall,  which  was  described  at  some  length  at  the  close 
of  our  domestic  history  last  year,  in  Mr.  Freeman's  famous  decla- 
ration, "  Perish  our  English  interests  and  our  dominion  in  India," 
rather  than  join  hands  with  the  Moslem  again  ;  and  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's impulsive  and  eloquent  crusade.  Things  looked  black  for 
the  influence  and  even  the  existence  of  the  Ministry  at  the  date  of 
this  meeting,  but  changed  in  this  respect  as  time  wore  on.  The 
appointment  of  Lord  Salisbury  as  our  representative  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Constantinople  was  generally  approved,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  statesman  who  had  proved  himself  one  of  the  first  living 
debaters  in  the  House,  and  of  administrators  at  the  India  Office, 
would  add  to  these  distinctions  the  reputation  of  a  successful  diplo- 
matist. He,  at  all  events,  was  everywhere  highly  popular,  the 
numerous  meetings  held  during  the  recess  always  cheering  anything 
in  his  favour.  He  was  thought  to  have  gone  out  with  the  sincere 
and  straightforward  purpose  of  lightening  the  Turkish  yoke  and 
raising  the  Christian  populations.  It  was  a  singular  tribute  to  the 
energy  of  his  character  that  he  should  be  chosen  for  the  mission, 
and  the  selection  was  an  unusual  one  in  itself,  as  on  all  previous 
occasions  of  the  kind  the  Foreign  Secretary  had  represented 
England  when  the  presence  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  was  desirable. 
The  interest  of  the  situation  at  Constantinople  left  less  space  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  occupied  for  the  "  large  honom*s " 
claimed  and  assumed  for  the  QueeH  at  Delhi,  on  New  Year's  Day, 
in  a  pageant  of  unexampled  splendour,  under  the  new  style  of 
Empress  of  India,  which  was  Lord  Beaconsfield's  gift  to  his  royal 
mistress.  Not  without  its  bearing  on  the  Eastern  Question  was 
the  assuming  of  the  imperial  style.  It  might  be  read  as  a  quiet 
proclamation  to  the  world  of  the  resolve  of  England  to  hold  her 
own  in  India  against  all  comers;  and  a  reassurance  to  the 
alarmists,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  who  believe  in  the  purpose,  if 
not  in  the  authenticity,  of  "  Peter  the  Great's  will."  In  spite  of 
Mr.  Freeman,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  English  interests  in  India, 
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real  or  supposed,  were  uppermost  in  English  minds  in  connection 
with  the  Eastern  Question,  and  that  both  those  who  sympathised 
with  the  "  oppressed  Turk,"  and  believed  the  ends  of  Russia  to  be 
merely  selfish  and  ambitious,  and  such  as  were  persuaded  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  restless  energy  of  denimciation  into  a  certain  belief  in 
the  crusading  character  with  which  the  invader  sought  to  invest 
the  contest — all,  perhaps,  except  the  few  who,  with   a  possibly 
larger  and  more  unselfish  view,  could  not  choose  but  side  with 
Christianity  against  Islamism,  irrespectively  of  motives  or  of  in- 
direct results — looked  with  uneasy  eye  upon  the  Suez  Canal  and 
our  position  in  Egypt,  upon  British  trade,  and  upon  the  high  road 
to  India.     Nor  was  a  feeling  of  antagonism  to  Russia,  which  seems 
latent  in  the  English  mind,  combined  with  a  certain  prejudice  in 
favour  of  an  old  ally,  without  its  effect  in  bringing  about  the 
change  of  feeling  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  singularly  modi- 
fying the  popular  feeling  of  the  autumn.     Mr.  Layard,  who  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Henry  Elliot  as  minister  at  Constantinople,  reported, 
in  the  same  spirit  as  his  predecessor,  of  the  exaggeration  which 
had  characterised  the  accounts  of  the  Bulgarian  massacres ;  but, 
unhappily,  the  declaration  of  war  in  April  was  followed  by  conduct 
on  the  Turkish  side  so  clearly  established  by  evidence,  that,  what- 
ever might  be  the  sympathy  justly  roused  by  the  courage  and 
fortitude  of  her  soldiers,  the  dangerous  anomaly  of  her  position 
among  the  Christian  Powers  of  Europe  forced  itself  more  and  more 
upon  the  consideration  of  thoughtful  men  ;  and  probably,  however 
protocols,  and  treaties,  and  sympathies  might  obscure  it,  only  the 
geographical  position  and  value  of  Constantinople,  and  the  jealousy 
with  which  all  the  six  great  Powers  must  regard  the  possibility  of 
its  occupation  by  any  one  of  them,  prevented  the  adoption  of  a 
concerted   action  very  near  akin  to  Mr.  Gladstone's   "bag  and 
baggage  "  policy  in  its  fullest  acceptation. 

The  prominence  of  the  topic  of  the  day  reduced  the  Session  of 
1877,  little  to  the  regret  of  the  Government  probably,  who,  in 
their  safe  policy  of  neutrality  could  reckon  upon  general  support, 
to  one  of  singular  barrenness.     The  changes  of  1876  reduced  their 
majority  by  five  seats,  counting  ten  upon   a  division,  but  that 
majority  remained  substantially  unaffected  during  the  session,  the 
close  of  which  left  the  Conservatives  with  a  tenure  of  power  appa- 
rently as  seciure  as  before.     The  Liberal  Opposition  failed  in  any 
way  to  acquire,  or  show  signs  of  acquiring,  the  unity  of  purpose 
and  organisation  which  alone  could  weld  together  their  scattered 
ranks.     The  Eastern  Question  threw  into  strange  relief  the  revo- 
lution in  party  feeling  which  had  taken  place  since  the  imperial 
days  of  Palmerston  ;  and,  as  far  as  the  future  could  be  forecast,  the 
signs  of  the  times  pointed  more  and  more  to  a  new  division  of 
parties  at  some  period  more  or  less  remote,  when  the  two  great 
sections  of  Liberalism  should  fall  definitely  apart,  and  fiise  on  the 
one  side  with  the  great  Radical  body,  who   represent  the   real 
advancing  tendencies  of  the  age ;  on  the  other,  with  its  naturt^l 
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opposite,  the  Conservatism  of  the  time.     Between  the  Whig  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  type,  and  the  Tory  who  follows  Disraeli,  the 
difference  looks  now  very  small ;  and  it  is  reserved,  perhaps,  for 
the  rising  out  of  the  course  of  events  of  some  new  and  great  ques- 
tion of  home  legislation,  sharply  and  freshly  to  define  the  two 
great  parties  without  which  party  government  has  little  "  reason 
of  being."    We  may  be  thankftil,  meanwhile,  to  think  and  to  hope, 
in  this  most  "  self-adjusting"  of  all  countries,  that  the  signs  of 
the  times  which  looked  so  dangerous  a  few  years  since  have  died 
away,  and  that  Conservatism  does  not  now  mean  (  bstruction,  nor 
Radicalism,  Revolution.     The  increasing  diflSculty  of  dealing  with 
the  Irish  Home-Rulers,  who  this  year  deliberately  claimed   for 
themselves  the  name  of  a  third  and  distinct  party  in  the  House, 
and  through  one  of  their  leaders,  just  before  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, disclaimed  all  allegiance  to  the  Liberals,  has  become  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  politics   of  the  day.     Another  and  an 
interesting  feature  in  the  story  of  the  year  was  the  thoroughly 
new  light  in  which  it  was  to  place  the  two  great  champions  whose 
names  have  so  long  been  the  rallying  cries  of  the  two  opposite 
camps.     Mr.  Gladstone,  his  great  and  characteristic  enthiLsiasm 
directed  into  an  entirely  new  channel  by  the  stimulus  supplied  to 
it  from  Bulgaria,  showed  himself  in  vigour  and  eloquence  as  young 
and  as  masterly  as  ever,  but  in  the  wars  of  the  House  enrolled 
himself  as  a  guerilla  chieftain,  the  leader  of  the  Radicals  of  the 
future  rather  than  the  Liberals  of  the  past;    and  Mr.  Disraeli, 
his  strange  career  crowned  by  a  strange  success,  subsided  into  an 
almost  silent  member  of  the  Upper  House,  to  take  no  active  part 
even  there  in  the  debates  where  such  names  as  those  of  Derby, 
Cairns,  Salisbury,  and  Richmond  were  already  conspicuous,  and  to 
leave  his  mantle  in  the  Lower,  to  be  fitted  as  best  it  might  be  to 
the  shoulders  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.     Many  believed  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  silence  and  apparent  inaction,  which  led  moye  than 
once  to  the  report  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the 
Premiership  altogether,  were  due  to  a  cherished  desire  to  inaugu- 
rate a  new  and  a  bolder  policy  for  England  in  Continental  matters, 
with  something  like  a  recurrence  to  the  Palmerston  era.     Active 
interference  on  behalf  of  Turkey,  and  the  annexation  of  Egypt  as 
a  quid  pro  quo^  would  have  been,  if  nothing  else,  an  imperial 
policy  well  suited  to  the  minister  who  had  made  his  mistress  an 
empress  and  himself  one  of  her  leading  nobles,  and  was  believed 
by  many,  in  his  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal,  to  be  feeling  his  way 
to  the  annexation  of  Egypt.     But  such  a  policy  was  not  suited  to 
the  times  nor  to  the  party  which  he  still  nominally  led,  but  who  were 
to  show  him  in  a  little  episode  of  the  session,  not  much  to  their 
credit,  how  little  power  his  name  had  over  them,  and  how  little  of 
chivalry  there  was  in  their  feeling  for  a  leader  who  had  brought 
them  out  of  years  of  the  cold  shade  of  Opposition  into  an  unex- 
pected sunshine  of  favour  which  promised  to  expand  into  a  lasting 
summer. 
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The  speeches  of  members  preceding  the  opening  v.f  Parlia- 
ment were  many  and  various,  the  recess,  that  once  "  inarticulate 
period,"  as  the  Times  called  it,  having  of  late  years  developed  into 
a  season  of  talk  almost  as  busy  as  the  session.  Only  one  subject 
has  been  capable  of  fixing  the  attention  of  an  audience  ;  and  it  is 
hnrdly  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  at  pi^esent  no  effective  antago- 
nism of  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  Ministerialists  and  anti- 
Ministerialists,  except  that  which  attaches  itself  to  the  Turkish 
dispute.  But  on  this  matter  people  have  been  more  vehement  and 
irritable  than  the  most  burning  domestic  question  has  made  them 
for  years ;  a  philo-Turk  and  anti-Gladstonian  feeling  prevailing  in 
the  higher  society,  while  the  constituencies  tend,  though  perhaps 
not  decidedly,  the  other  way. 

Speaking  at  a  banquet  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York  on  the 
position  of  the  Eastern  Question,  Mr.  Lowther,  whose  name  we 
find  first  in  the  field  on  the  Conservative  side,  expressed  his  opinion 
that  "  all  would  admit  that  at  the  present  moment  the  position  of 
foreign  afikirs  in  Europe  was  one,  the  continuance  of  which  was 
pre-eminently  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  He 
believed  the  Turks  were  quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
'  The  sick  man,  if  too  much  sat  upon,  was  quite  capable  of  rising 
from  his  couch,  and  equal  to  the  task  of  showing  courage  and  how 
fields  were  won.'  One  interest  above  all  others  possessed  the 
mind  of  the  Government,  in  which  they  were  cordially  supported 
by  the  all  but  unanimous  voice  of  the  commimity — to  maintain 
intact  British  interests  and  preserve  the  great  and  inestimable 
blessings  of  peace." 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  proved  himself 
throughout  the  recess  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Government,  but  who  failed  to  maintain  in  the  session  the 
ground  he  then  seemed  to  gain,  said  at  Oxford,  that  there  had 
been  many  indications  lately  of  a  waning  confidence  in  their 
policy,  and  declared  that  our  foreign  affairs  had  never  been  so 
glaringly  mismanaged  as  they  had  been  during  the  last  eighteen 
months.  In  arguing  that  the  autumn  agitation  had  had  the 
effect  of  changing  the  policy  of  the  Government  from  a  decided 
Turkish  sympathy  to  a  somewhat  anti-Turkish  neutrality,  he 
struck  the  key  afterwards  sustained  in  Parliament.  In  the  course  of 
his  speech,  Sir  William  pointed  out  that  the  Government  had  lost 
ground  in  the  constituencies,  while  in  Oxford  itself  the  municipal 
elections  showed  a  large  Liberal  gain ;  and,  just  as  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  Gladstone  Ministry  the  Conservative  gains  in  these 
contests  had  shown  the  speaker  that  the  Liberals  would  soon  be 
out  of  power,  so,  from  the  opposite  change,  he  now  inferred  that 
they  would  soon  be  in  again.  "  It  may  be  added,"  said  a  writer  in 
the  Saturday  Review t  in  commenting  upon  this  speech,  "  that  all 
trustworthy  accounts  of  the  present  feeling  of  the  constituencies 
concur  in  assigning  a  far  larger  amount  of  present  influence  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  than  the  criticism  justly  and  freely  bestowed  on 
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him  in  London  would  lead  those  not  acquainted  with  the  premisses 
to  believe  possible."  Sir  William  Harcourt  denied  the  common 
assertion  of  a  division  in  the  Liberal  party,  and  avowed  his  confi- 
dence in  Lord  Hartington,  as  did,  speaking  on  the  same  evening 
at  Hackney,  no  less  doubtful  a  partisan  than  Mr.  Fawcett,  who 
saw  little  in  Eastern  Europe  that  promised  better  government  to 
the  imhappy  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey. 

Mr.  BaikeR  spoke  the  sentiments  of  many  in  pointing  out  to 
his  Chester  constituents  that  during  the  past  150  years  Bussia  had 
nearly  doubled  her  size,  and  talked  about  "  a  watch  on  Russian 
policy ; "  while  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  thought  the  Government 
weak  and  vacillating,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  very 
inconsistent,  deprecated  leaving  to  Russia  the  dealing  with  the 
power  which,   ever   since  she   was  admitted  into  the  European 
family,  had  been  the  permanent  and  the  principal  opponent  of 
Liberal  ideas.     But  however  inconsistent  with  the  less  advanced 
views  of  his  Crimean  days,  Mr.  Gladstone's  trumpet  gave  forth  no 
imcertain  sound.     In  book  and  pamphlet,  in  letter  and  speech,  he 
maintained  in  substance  tlie  position  of  his  "  bag  and  baggage " 
declaration,  that  the  Turk  must  be  coerced  into  good  govern- 
ment.    He  was  armed  at  all  points.     If  the  Saturday  Revieiu 
attacked  him,  he  was  ready,  in  the  Times  and  Daily  News,  to 
encounter  the   Saturday  Review,  and   at    Hawarden  was   "  at 
home  *'  to  all  who  would  listen  to  him,  till  it  became,  as  one  of 
the  papers  laughingly  said,  a  sort  of  Mecca  for  the  Liberals  of  the 
North.     His  first  recorded  utterance  this  year  was  in  a  "  reading  " 
which  he  gave  there,  in  which  he  confessed  the  ineflSciency  of 
his  own  information,  incessantly  as  for  six  months  he  had  laboured 
to  enlarge  it,  upon  the  subject  of  the  true  condition  of  Turkey, 
aud  urged  the  necessity  of  more  general   knowledge   about   it. 
God  forbid,  he  said,  "that  we  should  judge  the  Turks;  but  it  was 
this  wretched  system  under  which  they  lived,  which  put  into  tlieir 
hands  a  power  which  human  beings  ought  not  to  possess,  and  the 
consequences  of  which  were  corruption  to  themselves  and  misery 
to  those  under  them.     God  in  His  mercy  grant  that  the  wisdom, 
patience,  and  courage  of  Christendom  might  apply  an  efi*ectual 
remedy  to  this  state  of  things  1 " 

This  remedy,  unhappily,  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Conference  at  Constantinople,  whose  doings  we  record  in 
another  place.  Before  the  end  of  January  it  was  known  that  it 
had  failed,  and  that  the  Turkish  Grand  Council,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  its  founder,  Midhat  Pacha,  rejected  even  the  modified 
proposals  of  the  European  Powers,  in  a  form  which  indicated  a 
determination  to  put  an  end  to  the  discussion.  The  failure  of 
the  Conference  was  followed  by  a  note  of  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
calling  upon  the  Powers  to  say  what,  under  the  circumstances,  they 
proposed  to  do ;  and  by  the  unexpected  and  dramatic  catastrophe 
of  the  fall  of  Midhat  Pacha.  Lord  Salisbury  came  quietly  home, 
unattended   by  any  of  the  "  eclat "  which  marked  his  outward 
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journey ;  and  his  colleague,  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  was  recalled  and  re- 
placed by  Mr.  Layard.  Sir  Henry's  supposed  conduct  in  thwarting 
Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Conferenca  was  made  the  subject  of  a  strong 
attack  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others,  who  practically  charged  him 
with  perverting  facts  about  the  Bulgarian  naassacres ;  but  he  was 
chivalrously  defended  by  the  Government,  who  eflfectiially  vindi- 
cated him  as  an  upright  and  honourable  public  servant,  though  his 
marked  Turkish  sympathies,  at  a  time  when  it  was  felt  necessary 
to  express  strong  disapproval  of  Turkish  policy,  formed  sufficient 
ground  for  bis  recall,  which  showed  that  the  Ministry  recognised 
Lord  Salisbury's  policy,  and  the  demand  for  reforms  which  he 
pressed  upon  the  Porte,  as  the  expression  of  their  own  policy  and 
that  of  England.  In  appointing  Mr.  Layard  Sir  Henry's  successor, 
the  Government  showed  themselves  creditably  superior  to  party 
motives. 

While  Sir  William  Harcourt  led  the  Opposition  charge  of 
change  of  policy,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  at  Liverpool,  anticipated 
the  Government  answer  by  an  explicit  denial  that  war  with  Bussia 
had  at  any  time  been  contemplated,  and  an  indignant  disclaimer 
of  any  unworthy  jealousy  of  that  great  Power,  by  which  their 
enemies  had  charged  them  with  being  actuated  in  the  heated 
excitement  of  the  autumn.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  considered 
the  rejection  of  the  proposals  of  the  Conference  a  ground  neither 
of  quarrel  nor  of  complaint  against  Turkey.  England  had  the 
right  of  interference,  but  not  of  coercion,  and  would  draw  the 
sword  on  neither  side,  though  she  was  not  afraid  of  war. 

It  was  not  easy  for  Government  speakers  to  saymuch  in  active 
defence  of  a  step  which  failed  so  signally  as  the  Conference,  and 
the  policy  of  advice  and  interference  which  it  embodied,  but  it 
had  at  least  the  good  effect,  as  the  Scdurday  Bevi&w  pointed  out, 
of  removing  all  doubt  as  to  auy  claim  of  Turkey  to  protection  from 
a  Russian  attack,  showing  as  it  did  that  the  Turks  "  preferred  their 
own  opinions  to  the  favour  of  their  oldest  ally."  Sir  Stafford 
committed  himself  to  no  details  either  as  to  the  secrets  of  the 
Conference  or  as  to  meditated  measures,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  though 
he  spoke  of  the  "  great  transaction  and  woeful  failure,"  threw  the 
responsibility  of  the  situation  on  the  Government,  and  declined  to 
intimate  any  policy  to  them  or  to  the  nation,  on  whom,  however, 
he  sought  to  impress  in  an  address  to  the  electors  of  Frome,  a 
sense  of  their  immense  responsibility,  while  in  an  eloquent  speech 
delivered  at  the  Taunton  Railway  Station,  during  an  eventful 
journey  through  the  West  of  England,  he  entered  into  fuller  details 
about  it. 

"  Great  efforts  [he  said]  will  be  made  to  induce  you  to  relax  your 
vigilance,  and  to  accept  the  half-hearted  conclusion  that  the  ques- 
tion is  for  the  present  at  an  end.  We  have  been  told,  gentlemen, 
to  do  that  which  Englishmen,  I  hope,  are  commonly  inclined  to 
do.  We  have  been  told  to  mind  our  own  business.  (Laughter.) 
With   a  wronc   anolication  of  that  most   sensible  and  nractical 
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phrase,  we  have  to  mind  our  owq  business,  and  the  reason  we  are 
to  mind  the  Eastern  Question  is  that  we  have  chosen  to  make  it  our 
own  business ;  and  it  is  oiur  own  business  at  this  moment — (cheers) — 
with  such  an  amount  of  clearness  and  honourable  obligation  as, 
I  think,  no  true-hearted  Englishman  will  wish  to  disown.  It  is 
our  own  business  upon  the  grounds  of  humanity,  it  is  our  own 
business  upon  the  grounds  of  the  steps  which  we  have  already  taken 
with  regard  to  it,  and  the  obligation  which  the  previous  measures 

have  involved It  is  you  who,  acting  upon  the  suggestion 

of  your  Government,  of  which  I  was  a  member  at  the  time,  in  the 
hope  that  Turkey  was  not  so  debased  as  to  be  incapable  of  reform — 
it  is  you  whose  resources  and  action  has  maintained  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  in  the  possession  of  the  power  which  she  has  so 

abominably  misused The  Powers  of  Europe  at  •  that  time 

proceeded,  and  perhaps  they  were  wise — at  any  rate  their  motives 
were  intelligible — ^to   try  the   great  experiment  of   trusting  the 
honour  and  capacity  of  Turkey,  and  of  trusting  it  fully  and  gene- 
rously, and  with  that  view  they  abolished  the  power  of  Russia  ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  they  took  the  engagement  of  Turkey  that  she 
would  do  this,  and  under  the  Treaty  of  Paris  they  declared  that 
they  would  not  individually  or  collectively  interfere  with  her  in 
the  fulfilment  of  that  engagement.     It  was  impossible  to  carry 
generosity  further  ;  and  the  result  is  that  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji, 
which  was  signed  about  a  centiuy  since,  and  which  gave  Russia  a 
right  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  those  subject  races,  has  been 
destroyed  by  us  in  connection  with  France.     Can  anything  be  more 
plain,  more  elementary,  than  this  ?  ....  Are  the  treaties  of  1856, 
entered  into  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  in  force,  or  are  they 
not  ?      Not  as  to  the  honourable  obligations  they  might  entail 
upon  the  Powers  that  had  observed  them,  but  are  they  in  force 
between  us  and  Turkey  ?     My  opinion  is  given  in  a  sentence. 
Turkey  has  entirely  broken  those  treaties,  and  trampled  them  under 
foot.     If  these  treaties  are  in  force,  then  we  are  bound  towardn 
Turkey,  not  only  to  the  general  recognition  of  its  independence 
and  integrity,  but  likewise  to  that  which  is  much  more  important — 
namely,  to  a  several  as  well  as  to  a  joint  guarantee.     What  I  wish 
to  impress  upon  your  minds  is  that  this  is  a  vital  question.     If 
the  treaties  are  in  force  you  are  bound  hand  and  foot.     I  hold  it 
to  be  ridiculous,  monstrous,^'  he  added, "  to  say  that  they  are  in  force 
as  between  Turkey   and   ourselves."     The  Whigs   and  advanced 
Liberals  were  at  one  in  this  opinion  thus  expressed  by  their  old 
Premier,  and  the  false  policy  of  England  in  attempting  to  maintain 
Turkey  and  its  system  of  misrule  and  inhumanity  was  the  text  of  more 
than  one  speech.   At  more  than  one  great  Liberal  meeting,  the  Turks 
and  their  supporters  were  very  severely  handled,  some  speakers,  as, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  of  Manchester,  being  more  vehe- 
ment and  combative,  others  contenting  themselves  with  censuring 
the  past  policy  of  the  Government  and  congratulating  the  country 
that  it  had  been  abandoned.     On  other  points  the  oracles  were 
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dumb,  for  on  other  points  the  country  had  for  the  time  lost  interest. 
Sir  StaflFord  Northcote  could  raise  nothing  but  languid  inattention 
when  he  spoke  at  Liverpool  on  matters  of  taxation  and  revenue  ; 
and  the  contrast  between  the  present  aspect  of  politics  and  that 
which  our  pages  recorded  a  few  years  ago,  when  stirring  problems 
of  home-policy  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  was  thrown  into 
clear  relief.  The  "  ringing  grooves  of  change  "  had  spun  the  great 
world  again  into  another  of  those  phases  of  affairs  which  make  the 
Foreign  OflSce  the  centre  of  interest.  The  attitude  of  the  com- 
mercial world  was  anxious  if  not  uneasy ;  but  though  but  slight 
signs  of  a  revival  of  trade  were  to  be  detected,  it  was  hoped  that 
as  England  only  shared  in  a  general  depression,  the  apparent  stag- 
nation of  business  would  not,  in  the  end,  seriously  affect  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  The  condition  of 
our  export  trade,  however,  which  showed  in  the  returns  for  January 
a  total  value  less  than  half  that  of  the  imports,  demanded  great 
confidence  in  the  resources  of  the  British  manufacturer  and  mer- 
chant ;  and  the  apparent  failure  of  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  to 
make  good  the  advance  which  had  been  so  confidently  anticipated 
as  the  necessary  result  of  our  treaties  and  negotiations,  began  to 
lead  to  much  serious  thought  at  home,  and  to  much  anxious  specu- 
lation upon  our  commercial  future ;  '*  short  hours  "  and  "  full  wages  " 
at  home  being  dangerous  eilemies  to  the  development  of  trade,  when 
allied  with  political  uncertainty  in  Europe,  and  domestic  difficulties 
in  America. 

On  February  8  the  Queen,  accompanied  by  her  family,  opened 
in  person  the  fourth  session  of  the  ninth  Parliament  of  her  reign, 
this  being  the  fifth  occasion  on  which  she  has  herself  been  present 
since  the  Prince  Consort's  death.  The  day  was  bright  and  the 
streets  thronged ;  and  circumstances  invested  the  event  with  more 
than  common  inte*rest.  The  crowd  filled  every  corner  of  the  way 
before  one  o'clock.  The  people  interested  themselves  much  in  the 
carriage  of  the  Chinese  Embassy,  gave  a  good  reception  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  cheered  to  the  echo  the  real  hero  of  the  day — the 
statesman  whose  career  has  been  like  one  of  his  own  romances — 
who  had  begun  by  telling  the  impatient  Commons  that  the  day 
should  come  when  they  would  listen  to  him ;  and  who  now,  for  the 
first  time,  took  his  place  among  the  Lords,  as  the  fitting  climax  of 
a  great  career,  the  head  of  a  party  half-un willingly  identified  with 
his  name.  The  Times  pointed  out  that  the  transfer  of  a  Premier 
in  possession  of  his  office  from  one  House  to  the  other  was  an  un- 
usual thing ;  and  the  interest  of  the  day  in  the  doings  of  the 
Upper  House  was  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  in  that 
Chamber  sate  the  chiefs  from  whose  utterances  on  the  Eastern 
Question  the  most  was  expected,  whether  from  the  possible  revela- 
tions of  Lord  Salisbury,  the  explanations  of  Lord  Derby,  or  the 
criticisms  of  Lord  Granville  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  And  the 
rumours  of  the  recess  about  the  condition  of  parties,  whispers  of 
supposed  differences  between  the  Premier  and  his  colleagues,  and 
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of  a  coming  division  between  Whigs  and  Radicals  which  was  to 
bring  the  former  forward  as  avowed  supporters  of  the  Government 
policy,  were  rife  within  doors.  They  were  to  lead,  however,  to 
very  little  beyond  words.  The  Royal  Speech  reflected  faithfully 
enough  the  state  of  public  opinion.  The  rarity  of  the  remarks 
on  domestic  legislation  rightly  foreshadowed  a  barren  Session ; 
and  more  than  half  the  paragraphs  of  the  Address  referred  to  the 
Eastern  Question. 

*•  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  (read  the  Lord  Chancellor), 

"  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  again  resort  to  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  my  Parliament. 

"  The  hostilities  which,  before  the  close  of  last  Session,  had 
broken  out  between  Turkey  on  the  one  hand  and  Servia  and  Mon- 
tenegro on  the  other,  engaged  my  most  serious  attention,  and  I 
anxiously  waited  for  an  opportunity  when  my  good  oflBces,  together 
with  those  of  my  allies,  might  be  usefully  interposed. 

"  This  opportunity  presented  itself  by  the  solicitation  of  Servia 
for  our  mediation,  the  ofifer  of  which  was  ultimately  entertained 
by  the  Porte, 

"  In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  I  deemed  it  expedient  to 
lay  down  and,  in  concert  with  the  other  Powers,  to  submit  to  the 
Porte  certain  bases  upon  which  I  held  that  not  only  peace  might 
be  brought  about  with  the  Principalities,  but  the  permanent  pacifi- 
cation of  the  disturbed  provinces,  including  Bulgaria,  and  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition,  might  be  efiected. 

"  Agreed  to  by  the  Powers,  they  required  to  be  expanded  and 
worked  out  by  negotiation  or  by  Conference,  accompanied  by  an 
armistice.  The  Porte,  though  not  accepting  the  bases  and  pro- 
posing other  terms,  was  willing  to  submit  them  to  the  equitable 
consideration  of  the  Powers. 

"  While  proceeding  to  act  in  this  mediation,  I  thought  it  right, 
after  inquiry  into  the  facts,  to  denounce  to  the  Porte  the  excesses 
ascertained  to  have  been  committed  in  Bulgaria,  and  to  express 
my  reprobation  of  their  perpetrators. 

"An  armistice  having  been  arranged,  a  Conference  met  at 
Constantinople  for  the  consideration  of  extended  terms  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  bases,  in  which  Conference  I  was  represented 
by  a  Special  Envoy,  as  well  as  by  my  Ambassador. 

"  In  taking  these  steps,  my  object  has  throughout  been  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to  bring  about  the  better 
government  of  the  disturbed  provinces,  without  infringing  upon 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

"  The  proposals  recommended  by  myself  and  my  allies  have  not, 
I  regret  to  say,  been  accepted  by  the  Porte ;  but  the  result  of  the 
Conference  has  been  to  show  the  existence  of  a  general  agreement 
among  the  European  Powers,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  a  material 
effect  upon  the  condition  and  government  of  Turkey. 

"In  the  meantime,  the  armistice  between  Turkey  and  the 
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Principalities  has  been  prolonged,  and  is  still  unexpired,  and  may, 
I  trust,  yet  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  an  honourable  peace. 

''  In  these  affairs  I  have  acted  in  cordial  co-operation  with  my 
allies,  with  whom,  as  with  other  foreign  Powers,  my  relations 
continue  to  be  of  a  friendly  character. 

"  Papers  on  these  subjects  will  be  forthwith  laid  before  you. 

"  My  assumption  of  the  Imperial  title  at  Delhi  was  welcomed 
by  the  Chiefs  and  people  of  India  with  professions  of  affection  and 
loyalty  most  grateful  to  my  feelings. 

"  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  have  to  announce  a  calamity  in 
that  part  of  my  dominions  which  will  demand  the  most  earnest 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  my  Government  there.  A  famine  not 
less  serious  than  that  of  1873  has  overspread  a  large  portion  of  the 
Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay.  I  am  confident  that  every 
resource  will  be  employed,  not  merely  in  arrest  of  this  present 
famine,  but  in  obtaining  fresh  experience  for  the  prevention  or 
mitigation  of  such  visitations  for  the  future. 

"  The  prosperity  and  progress  of  my  Colonial  Empire  remain 
imchecked,  although  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic,  and  the  hostilities  in  which  it  has  engaged 
with  the  neighbouring  tribes  have  caused  some  apprehensions  for 
the  safety  of  my  subjects  in  South  Africa.  I  trust,  however,  that 
the  measiures  which  I  have  taken  will  suffice  to  prevent  any  serious 
evil. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  CommoTis, 

"  I  have  dii'ected  the  Estimates  of  this  year  to  be  prepared  and 
presented  to  you  without  delay. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ 

"  Bills  relating  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  for  amending  the  Law  as  to  Bankruptcy  and  Letters  Patent 
for  Inventions  will  be  laid  before  you. 

"  Your  attention  will  be  again  called  to  measures  for  promoting 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  management  of  the  Prisons  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  will  at  the  same  time  effect  a  relief  of 
local  burthens. 

"  Bills  will  also  be  laid  before  you  for  amending  the  Laws  re- 
lating to  the  Valuation  of  Property  in  England,  for  simplifying 
and  amending  the  Law  relating  to  Factories  and  Workshops,  and 
for  improving  the  Law  regulating  the  summary  jurisdiction  of 
Magistrates. 

"Legislation  will  be  proposed  with  reference  to  Boads  and 
Bridges  in  Scotland,  and  the  Scotch  Poor  Law. 

"  You  will  be  asked  to  constitute  one  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature in  Ireland,  and  to  confer  an  equitable  jurisdiction  on  the 
County  Courts  in  that  country, 

"  I  conmiend  to  you  these  and  other  measures  which  may  be 
submitted  for  your  consideration,  and  I  trust  that  the  blessing  of 
the  Almighty  will  attend  your  labours  and  direct  your  efforts." 
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And  then  Her  Majesty  retired,  and  the  Commons  withdraw. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  said  a  reporter,  seemed  to  have  sonae 
hesitation  in  proceeding  before  Her  Majesty  ;  but  a  motion  of  the 
hand  from  the  Queen  was  suflScient  to  show  the  new  peer  his  place 
in  the  procession,  and  she  followed  him  down  the  steps  from  the 
throne.  The  omission  in  the  Address  of  any  reference  to  the 
cyclone  wave  disaster  in  Bengal  drew,  at  a  later  period,  from  Sir 
StafiFord  Northcote  what  may  here  be  appended  as  practically  part 
of  the  Speech.  Aft^r  showing  that  the  omission  was  due  to  the 
accident  of  Lord  Salisbury's  absence,— 

"  The  terrible  calamity,"  he  said,  "  is  one  of  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  speak  with  too  much  gravity  and  too  much  sympathy. 
The  calamity  is  altogether  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Of  all  the  great  catastrophes,  including  that  famous  earthquake 
which  took  place  in  the  last  century  at  Lisbon,  I  believe  there  has 
been  nothing  to  compare  in  magnitude  with  this  fearful  disaster.' 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  disaster  which  was  apparently  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  means  of  prevention.  But,"  he  concluded, 
"  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  regret  to  the  Government  that,  by  an 
oversight,  there  should  be  an  omission  on  the  part  of  those  who 
advise  Her  Majesty — an  omission  of  a  subject  the  notice  of  which 
in  the  Royal  Speech  would,  as  he  says,  have  been  grateful  to  the 
Indian  .people."  - 

The  mover  and  seconder  of  the  Address  in  the  Lords  adapted 
their  speeches  to  the  most  conciliatory  phase  of  the  Ministerial 
policy,  and  refrained  from  any  of  the  tone  of  recrimination  which 
had  been  too  prominent  in  the  speeches  of  the  recess.  Lord  Grey 
de  Wilton  gave  credit  to  the  Czar  for  sincere  intentions,  but  ob- 
jected to  the  **  bag  and  baggage  "  policy  on  the  ground  that  the 
Tui'ks  "  must  live  somewhere " ;  and,  referring  to  the  miscel- 
laneous advice  which  had  been  so  freely  bestowed  on  Government, 
created  a  cheer  by  quoting  the  useful  precept,  "  Do  not  speak  to 
the  man  at  the  wheel."  When  Lord  Haddington  had  seconded  the 
Address,  Lord  Granville  rose.  His  silence  during  the  recess  had 
led  to  the  suspicion  that  his  views  agreed  with  those  of  the 
Ministry,  but  he  proceeded  to  disprove  this,  though  his  criticisms 
upon  their  conduct  confined  themselves  to  the  charge  of  a 
change  of  policy  towards  Turkey  at  the  time  of  the  autumn 
agitation,  of  neglect  in  not  preparing  some  substitute  for  the 
Herlin  Memorandum  on  their  rejection  of  that  document,  and  of 
tlie  irreconcilability  of  Lord  Derby's  despatch,  written  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  Bulgarian  massacres,  with  any  theory  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Turkey.  His  admission  that  he  considered  the 
cliange  of  policy  most  wise  and  most  statesmanlike,  robbed  the 
first  criticism  of  all  sting.  The  Turkish  Government  he  charged 
with  direct  complicity  in  the  Bulgarian  massacres,  which  had 
caused  this  change,  and  argued  that  they  had  destroyed  their 
position  with  respect  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  faith,  by  their  neglect  of  the  notes  and  requisitions  of  England. 
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He  commented  severely  on  the  speeches  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
especially  his  reference  to  Eussia,  asserting  that  it  was  clear  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  had  been  reversed,  for  our  Cabinet  agreed 
in  private,  but  disagreed  in  public,  with  Russia.  They  may  act, 
he  said,  referring  to  their  differences  of  language,  on  the  principle 
of  a  French  nobleman,  who,  being  asked  once  a  year  by  his 
Monarch  how  many  children  he  had,  invariably  answered,  "  Two," 
until  on  one  occasion  he  said  "  Six  " ;  and  on  the  Monarch  ex- 
pressing some  surprise,  said — "  I  am  afraid  of  boring  your  Majesty 
by  always  saying  the  same  thing."  The  Conference  he  regarded  a? 
an  affair  of  mists  and  mystifications,  and  the  whole  policy  in  regard 
to  Turkey  as  pregnant  with  inconveniences  and  dangers.  He  advo- 
cated the  proposing  to  Europe  to  come  forward  as  one  body  and  in- 
sist upon  the  reforms  which  it  was  necessary  for  Turkey  to  carry  out. 
Lord  Derby  answered  Lord  Granville's  first  criticism  by  deny- 
ing that  the  Government  had  altered  their  course,  except  so  far  as 
to  meet  altered  conditions,  and  explained  that,  so  far  from  being 
ready  to  fight  for  Tiu-key  at  the  time  of  the  rejection  of  the  Berlin 
Memorandum,  he  had  warned  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  when  the 
fleet  was  sent  to  Besika.  Bay,  that  times  had  changed  since  the 
Crimean  War,  and  that  the  Porte  must  only  reckon  on  the  moral 
support  of  England.  The  Cabinet  had  disagreed  from  the  Berlin 
Memorandum,  because  it  involved  the  possibility  of  armed  inter- 
ference, against  which  they  had  set  themselves  from  the  first  deter- 
minately,  and  of  which  they  openly  disclaimed  all  intention  when 
they  entered  the  Conference,  which  Lord  Derby  denied  had  failed, 
for  it  had  improved  the  prospects  of  peace  by  putting  an  end  to 
the  Servian  War ;  and  as  to  the  reform  of  the  disturbed  provinces 
of  Turkey,  its  results  had  been  to  press  upon  the  Porte  the  neces- 
sity for  carrying  them  out,  though  they  might  prefer  their  own  way 
of  doing  so.  It  might  be  his  (Lord  Derby's)  own  feeling  that  the 
Porte  had  better  have  acted  like  embarrassed  men,  and  put  their 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  trustees  ;  but  they  had  taken  the  responsi- 
bility upon  themselves,  and  on  themselves  alone,  he  had  warned 
them  that  it  must  in  that  case  lie.  The  effect  of  the  treaties  of 
1856  and  1871  was  only  fo  call  upon  England  for  active  interfer- 
ence for  the  Porte  at  the  solicitation  of  France  and  Austria ;  and, 
tliough  inaction  might  cease  to  be  the  duty  of  England  in  such  an 
extreme  case  as  Constantinople  being  threatened,  he  contended  for 
no  more  stringent  construction  of  an  engagement  than  they  would 
fairly  bear.  He  likened  his  despatch  after  the  Bulgarian  massacres 
to  the  action  of  a  counsel  who  threatens  to  throw  up  his  brief  if  his 
client  will  not  do  as  he  advises  him,  and  protested  against  the 
principle  of  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  foreign 
country.  In  conclusion.  Lord  Derby  committed  himself  to  no 
more  definite  programme  than  doing  his  best  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  Turkish  Government  had  failed  in  putting  down  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina ;  and  this  remark  elicited  from  the 
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Duke  of  Argyll  an  eloquent  and  fiery  attack,  which  was  the  feature 
of  the  debate.  "  I  say  distinctly,"  said  he,  "  in  this  '  high  place ' — 
in  this  'house  top'  of  Europe — that  every  insuiTection  against 
that  Government  is  a  legitimate  insurrection.  Human  beings 
under  that  Government  owe  it  no  allegiance.  I  heard  that  de- 
claration of  the  noble  Earl  with  infinite  regret,  and  it  is  not  one 
that  will  satisfy  the  feelings  and  consciences  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  heard  also  with  infinite  regret  the  declaration  of  the 
noble  Earl  that  he  was  determined  in  no  case  to  use  force  to  com- 
pel the  Turks  to  do  justice  to  their  Christian  subjects.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  noble  Earl  has  already  made  that  announcement 
to  Europe,  but  if  so  you  might  as  well  not  have  sent  an  Envoy  to 
Constantinople."  .  .  .  Neither  peace  nor  good  government 
for  the  Turkish  Christians,  said  the  Duke,  had  this  Con- 
ference secured,  and  he  charged  Lord  Derby  with  appreciating 
nothing  of  the  true  forces  at  work  in  this  great  Eastern 
Question,  which  had  darkly  overshadowed  Europe  for  forty  or 
fifty  years.  "  I  say  you  will  have  no  peace  in  Europe,  and  you 
ought  to  have  no  peace  in  Europe,  until  the  well-being  of  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  has  l)een  secured  by  the  imited 
action  of  the  European  Powers.  And  if  you  have  sent  one  of  your 
most  distinguished  members  to  Constantinople,  declaring  before- 
hand your  guns  to  be  loaded  with  blank  cartridge,  I  say  you  might 
just  as  well  have  sat  still,  twiddling  your  thumbs,  as  you  did  for 
three  months  before.  Has  the  noble  Earl  never  heard  of  the 
Sibylline  leaves  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  great  forces  of  religion 
and  the  sympathies  of  peoples  with  people,  which  are  at  the  root  of 
this  great  Eastern  Question,  will  be  satisfied  with  this  irreducible 
minimum  to  which  the  claims  of  the  Christians  have  been  cut 
down,  and  to  which  the  noble  Marquis  seems  to  have  consented  ? 
If  the  noble  Earl  does  not  believe  that,  the  Conference  has  failed, 
both  in  securing  peace  and  good  government  for  Turkey.  There  are 
other  powers  in  Europe,"  continued  the  Duke,  "  besides  the  noble 
Earl  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  much  as  he  may 
despise  sentimentality  in  politics — forgetting  that  sentiment  rules 
the  world  —forgetting  that  all  moral  feeling  is  founded  on  senti- 
ment— much  as  he  may  despise  sentimentality  in  politics,  I  am 
greatly  mistaken  if  sentimentality  will  not  be  too  strong  for  him. 
If  some  one  does  not  seize  the  helm  which  the  noble  Earl  says  the 
Government  has  abandoned,  I  believe  that  Europe  will  drift  into 
a  bloody  and  dreadful  war." 

The  Duke  concluded  by  charging  the  Government  with  having 
been  the  drag  upon  Europe,  which  prevented  concerted  action  in 
European  concord  ;  and  drew  from  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  whi» 
would  rather,  as  he  said,  have  listened  to  the  debate  than  taken 
part  in  it,  his  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  the 
Premier  insisted  upon  the  political  aspect  of  this  great  Eastern 
Question,  especially  as  regarded  English  interests,  while  admitting 
that  the  condition  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  was  a 
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matter  of  great  importance,  to  which  he  believed  all  the  Powers 
were  alive.  But,  said  he,  the  Eastern  Question  involves  some  of 
the  elements  of  the  distribution  of  power  in  the  world,  and  involves 
the  existence  of  empires ;  and  he  believed  that  any  interference 
directed  to  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Turkish 
Christians  only  would  but  make  their  sufferings  worse.  He 
]>leaded  for  a  calm,  sagacious,  and  statesmanlike  consideration  of 
the  whole  subject-,  never  forgetting  the  great  intercuts  of  England, 
if  it  was  ever  to  have  any  solution  at  alL 

Lord  Cardwell  commented  strongly  upon  the  danger  of  accom- 
panying every  enunciation  of  a  policy  by  the  statement  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  enforce  it,  and  the  possible  results  of  such 
constant  "  deference  "  to  the  wishes  of  the  Turkish  Government. 
He  attacked  the  doctrine  of  non-interference,  and  Lord  Salisbury 
briefly  defended  it.  "  I  rise,"  he  said,  "  to  protest  against  the 
view  laid  dovra  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Government  with  respect 
to  coercion,  namely,  that  we  ought  to  adopt  a  course  which  in 
time  past  has  been  too  popular  with  Governments  of  the  coloin 
of  tlie  noble  Duke  opposite,  and  use  threats  of  coercion,  while  we 
are  hazy  in  our  own  minds  as  to  whether  we  shall  follow  them  up 
or  not.  To  coerce  the  Porte  we  must  send  a  fleet  into  tlie 
Bosphonis  and  bombard  Stamboul,  and  the  efTect  of  that  would  be 
to  produce  anarchy  in  every  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  where 
in  many  parts  there  were  still  an  armed  Mohammedan  and  an 
imarmed  Christian  population." 

Lord  Salisbury  begged  the  House  to  wait  till  the  production 
of  the  papers  (which  Lord  Derby  had  promised  for  that  evening) 
before  charging  the  Government  with  any  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  oppressed  Christian  populations,  but  laid  down  the  doctrine 
that  insurrection  is  only  legitimate,  even  under  a  much  worse 
government  than  that  of  the  Porte,  when  it  has  a  fair  prospect 
of  success.  -" 

Lord  Galway  and  Mr.  Torr,  as  proposer  and  seconder  of  tlie 
Address  in  the  Commons,  began  a  debate  which  followed  t)ie  same 
lines  as  that  in  the  Upper  House — the  former  deprecating  war  in 
the  interests  of  the  subject  races,  and  strongly  protesting  against 
the  importation  of  a  religious  element  into  the  question  ;  and  the 
latter  complaining  that  the  Government  could  derive  no  real 
guidance  from  all  the  speeches  and  meetings  of  the  autumn. 

Ivord  Hartington  dissipated  all  idea  of  Liberal  dissensions  by 
taking  the  same  tone  as  his  colleagues  in  the  Ijords,  and  making 
a  speech  which  the  Times  described  as  more  uncompromising  than 
that  which  signalised  his  return  from  Turkey  in  the  autumn.  He 
began  by  remarking  on  the  programme  of  the  Queen's  speech,  in 
which,  said  he,  the  Government  "  have  attained  successfully  to  a 
level — I  will  not  say  of  dulness,  because  that  would  not  be 
respectful,  but — of  repose  and  reserve,  to  which  I  do  not  think 
any  of  their  predecessors  have  attained." 
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the  subject  of  Extradition,  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Circular,  the 
Maritime  Contracts  Bill,  and  Local  Government,  and  charging  the 
Government  with  systematic  neglect  of  the  question  of  local 
taxation,  the  Marquis  proceeded  to  discuss  the  paragraphs  relating 
to  the  Eastern  Question,  promising  that  as  this  was  an  incon- 
venient moment  for  going  into  details,  in  the  absence  of  the 
papers,  and  for  raising  issues  which  might  yet  be  distinctly  raised, 
he  would  confine  himself  to  indicating  certain  points  on  which  the 
country  earnestly  desired  explanation.  At  the  end  of  the  Session 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  might  be  described  as  one  of 
active  non-intervention,  of  keeping  the  ring,  and  watching  the 
progress  of  events,  "not  interfering,  and  preventing  everybody 
else  from  doing  so."  Then  came  the  remarkable  agitation  of  the 
recess,  as  to  which  the  Marquis  declared  the  Ministerial  declaration 
and  the  Aylesbury  speech  were  mainly  responsible  for  its  possible 
exaggerations.  From  this  attitude  of  non-intervention  the  Govern- 
ment departed  in  September,  when  Lord  Derby  wrote  his  Atrocity 
despatch  and  offered  mediation,  and  on  this  point  he  asked  what 
steps  had  been  taken  to  comply  with  the  demands  for  reparation 
and  punishment  made  in  that  despatch,  which  he  said  was  identical 
with  that  proposed  by  Coimt  Schouvaloff  in  June,  and  rejected  by 
the  Government  in  a  way  which  brought  on  them  some  responsi- 
bility for  the  Servian  War.  In  tracing  the  events  of  the  Session 
up  to  the  Conference,  lie  spoke  in  terms  of  severe  censure  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  Mansion  House  speech,  and  argued  that  before 
going  into  the  Conference  the  Government  ought  either  to  have 
ascertained  that  Turkey  was  willing  to  grant  certain  reforms,  and 
to  secure  them  by  guarantees,  or  to  have  come  to  some  under- 
standing with  the  other  Powers  as  to  the  ulterior  steps  they 
would  take  in  case  of  Turkey's  refusal.  As  to  the  Conference, 
though  it  had  failed  in  its  main  object,  he  agreed  that  Lord 
Salisbury  deserved,  and  would  receive,  the  thanks  of  the  country, 
especially  for  having  restored  a  good  understanding  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia,  and  for  having  stated  clearly  and  distinctly  to 
Turkey  the  relations  in  which  she  stood  to  this  country  and  to 
the  European  Powers  under  the  Treaty  of  1856.  He  complained 
that  the  refusal  of  Tiurkey  to  comply  with  the  proposals  of  the 
Powers  was  not  spoken  of  in  the  speech  in  sufficiently  strong 
terms,  and  that  the  withdrawal  of  our  Ambassador  was  not  men- 
tioned in  it.  What  was  to  follow,  he  asked,  on  this  rejection  of 
the  European  proposals  ?  After  the  recent  fall  of  its  author,  the 
Turkish  Constitution  could  not  be  set  up  as  an  answer  to  the 
question.  The  Government  could  not  declare  that  its  responsi- 
bility and  duty  ceased  with  the  Conference,  because  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Cross,  from  whose  speeches  he  read 
extracts,  had  committed  themselves  to  a  contrary  doctrine.  Neither 
could  it  be  said  that  any  peace  worth  having  had  been  secured. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  himself  stated  at  Bristol 
that,  unless  the  better  administration  of  the  provinces  was  secured, 
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Buch  a  peace  would  be  but  a  "  piece  of  sticking-plaister  over  a 
festering  wound."  Nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  England  than  that  Russia  and  Turkey  should  be  left  face  to 
face,  or  that  Russia  should  be  permitted  to  take  upon  herself  the 
duty  of  enforcing  the  decisions  of  the  Conference.  He  was  un- 
willing to  believe  that  the  resources  of  diplomacy  had  been 
exhausted  ;  but,  above  all,  he  urged  on  the  Government  to 
strengthen  in  every  possible  way  its  concert  with  the  other  Powers 
to  obtain  the  beneficent  objects  for  wbich  the  Conference  was 
summoned,  reminding  the  House  how  the  danger  to  English 
interests  of  a  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  had  increased  rather 
than  diminished  since  the  time  of  Canning. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  making 
his  first  appearance  aa  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vindicated 
the  Government  on  the  same  principles  as  Lord  Derby.  He 
assured  Lord  Hartingtou  that  they  did  not  mean  to  neglect  the 
minor  matters  of  which  he  bad  spoken,  and  then,  as  to  the  Eastern 
Question,  proceeded  to  maintain  that  their  policy  was  that  of  the 
coimtry.  He  complained  of  the  systematic  misrepresentations  of 
the  speeches  and  declarations  of  Ministers,  denying  that  they  had 
ever  even  thought  of  fi{fhting  for  Turkey,  charging  the  Opposition 
with  emphasising  all  that  could  tell  against  their  own  country, — 
(For  country  read  Government,  said  Lord  Hartington,  eliciting  from 
Sir  Stafford  a  challenge  to  test  the  country  on  the  point),  and 
indicating  the  purpose  and  results  of  the  Conference.  He  recognized 
the  duty  of  England  to  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey,  but 
warned  the  House  of  the  difficulties  of  intervention  and  the  dangere 
of  coercion,  insisting  that  whatever  could  be  done  shoul'l  be  done 
by  the  common  action  of  the  Powers.  He  spoke  of  the  interests 
of  England  as  the  interests  of  Europe,  and  both  as  the  interests  of 
peace,  maintained  the  respect  due  to  treaties,  and  argued  that 
Turkey's  disr^;ard  for  them  was  no  plea  for  England,  though  on 
the  Powers  was  thrown  all  responsibility  for  the  rejection  of  the 
proposals  of  the  Conference,  as  he  proved  by  reading  a  passage 
from  Lord  Sahabury's  instructions — in  spite  of  a  protest  from  Mr. 
Gladstone — and  said  that,  while  they  credited  the  Porte  with  a 
desire  for  self-reform,  the  Government  and  their  allies  must  now 
consider  what  course  to  take  in  consequence  of  that  rejection. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  was  a  brief  vindication  of  the  autumn 
agitation,  which  he  said  had  showed  the  real  currents  of  English 
opinion,  and  he  declared  that  he  would  stand  by  every  word  he  had 
said  or  written  on  the  subject.  He  regretted  that  Sir  Stafford 
should  still  think  that  the  Turks  might  reform  themselves,  argued 
that  they  had  placed  themselves  outside  the  treaty  of  1856,  said 
that  only  long  and  painful  investigation  had  led  him  to  bis  present 
conclusion  about  the  state  of  the  Turkish  Provinces,  and  that  any 
scheme  which  could  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Porte  in 
governing  them  was  a  mere  delusion.   He  eulogized  Lord  Salisbury's 
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their  refusal  of  the  proposals  of  the  Conference  must  change  their 
position  in  the  face  of  Europe — and  gladly  recognized  any  acknow- 
ledgment of  England's  great  responsibility  in  this,  "  without  ex- 
ception the  most  solemn  question  we  have  ever  had  to  discuss." 

Mr.  Gladstone  retorted  upon  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  for  his 
implied  suggestions  to  Lord  Hartington  to  test  the  opinion  of  the 
country  by  a  vote  of  censure,  by  suggesting  on  his  side  that  Sir 
Stafford  and  his  friends  should  appeal  to  the  constituencies  on  the 
question,  which  elicited  from  Mr.  Hardy,  who  in  a  few  words  closed 
the  debate  (and  declined  to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  till 
the  papers  should  be  produced),  the  remark  that  he  had  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  hoped  that  such  an  appeal  might  have  the  same 
result  that  a  similar  step  on  his  own  part  once  had. 

For  some  days  after  the  opening  of  Parliament  a  sort  of  armed 
neutrality  prevailed  between  the  two  parties  in  the  House  on  the 
Eastern  Question.  Opposition  leaders  felt  their  way  with  careful 
questions  and  cross-questions,  and  efforts  to  shake  the  Ministerial 
position.  But  such  reconnoitres  only  served  to  elicit  what  the  pro- 
duction of  the  despatches  and  papers  proved,  that  the  Government 
had  been  really  doing  their  best  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  steer 
the  middle  course,  which  on  the  whole  seemed  best  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  country,  and  so  disarm  the  Opposition,  though  there 
were  many  among  the  Government  supporters  who  regretted  that 
Lord  Derby  had  written  during  the  recess  words  which  agreed  with 
the  attitude  adopted  by  the  Liberal  leaders.  The  Conservatives 
continued  to  claim  for  their  Conference  the  moral  results  of  im- 
proved European  understanding,  and  of  the  infusion  of  "  common 
sense  "  into  the  Turks.  Not  so  thought  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who 
in  a  second  eloquent  speech  in  the  Lords  asked  the  Government  if 
they  intended  to  take  active  measures  to  attain  the  proposed  ends  of 
the  Conference,  security  for  reform  in  Turkey,  and  for  peace  in 
Europe,  which  had  been  specified  in  the  instructions  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  which  by  that  time  had  been  laid  before  the  House  as 
the  two  great  ends  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  which  had  been  utterly 
lost.  The  Duke  urged  strongly  upon  the  House  the  danger  of 
leaving  the  Turkish  Question  to  Eussia  only,  and  maintained  that 
to  make  it  a  question  of  European  policy,  the  Government  of  which 
he  had  been  one  had  fought  the  Crimean  War.  In  its  present 
aspect  Turkish  independence,  not  integrity,  was  at  issue ;  for  the 
rest  of  twenty  years  had  only  developed  in  Turkey  a  "  Government 
bad  with  utter  badness,''  destructive  in  its  Christian  Provinces  of 
life,  of  the  fruits  of  industry,  and  the  honour  of  families,  and  the 
Duke  summarized  the  evidence  of  the  Blue  Books  as  proving  it  to 
be  a  permanent  government  by  Bashi-Bazouks,  as  far  more  than 
enough  to  account  for  the  present  crisis  without  any  of  the  talk  of 
"  Eussian  intrigues,"  which  was  so  popular  in  the  mouths  of  many. 
Against  such  a  Government  he  maintained  the  right  of  insurrection, 
stigmatized  the  policy  of  strengthening  it  as  unjust  and  inmioral, 
and  taunted  the  Cabinet  with  holding  up  their  hands  in  depreca- 
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tion  of  interference  in  the  presence  of  one  of  those  great  movements 
which  determine  the  history  of  the  world.  The  result  of  their 
faint-hearted  negotiations  had  come  to  this,  that  the  Porte  still 
believed  in  England  as  a  friend  who  meant  to  do  all  she  could  for 
them,  while  the  European  Powers  regarded  her  as  a  vacillating  and 
timid  State  without  a  backbone  or  a  policy.  Of  Lord  Salisbury's 
mission,  the  Duke  spoke  as  foredoomed  to  failure — of  his  sugges- 
tion at  the  Conference  of  a  preliminary  Conference  from  which 
Turkey  was  to  be  excluded,  as  curiously  combining  every  possible 
objection,  more  fitted  than  anything  else  could  have  been  to  raise 
the  suspicions  and  to  offend  the  pride  of  Turkey — and  this  is  the 
upshot  of  all  our  feeble  policy,  said  the  Duke,  to  leave  Turkey  in 
the  hands  of  Bussia  I  Austria  had  always  been  ready  to  join  England 
in  measures  of  coercion,  but  the  one  obstacle  throughout  these 
transactions  to  a  firm  and  effective  concert  of  the  European  Powers, 
has  been  the  deternained  opposition  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  every  proposal  for  effective  action. 

The  Duke  ended  an  effective  diatribe  with  an  appeal  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield  to  connect  the  history  of  his  Government  with  the 
memory  of  some  determined  measure  in  favour  of  Turkey's  Christian 
subjects,  and  begged  him  to  employ  the  great  influence  and  power 
of  England  to  guarantee  them,  not  only,  said  he,  against  the  odious 
barbarism  of  tlie  Turks,  but  also  against  the  crushing  autocracy  of 
the  Russian  Czars. 

Lord  Derby's  answer  to  this  speech  was  a  renewed  plea  for  a 
peaceful  policy,  as  the  only  possible  preliminary  to  the  attainment 
of  the  second  object  of  the  Conference,  the  carrying  out  of  the 
internal  reforms,  which  in  the  face  of  a  threatened  war  must  be 
impossible  to  Turkey,  and  vindicated  all  that  had  been  done,  as 
having  been  done  consistently  with  a  view  to  calm  the  excited 
feelinffs  of  Bussia,  and  in  the  interests  of  Turkey  and  of  Europe, 
to  put  down  insurrection,  and  to  give  those  reforms  a  chance. 

Among  the  other  speakers  of  the  evening  was  Lord  Campbell, 
who  appealed  to  sympathy  with  a  nascent  constitution  as  one  of 
the  permanent  traditions  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  Lord  Kim- 
berley,  who  in  a  remarkable  speech  entered  a  protest  in  behalf 
of  the  old  school  of  statesmanship,  and,  while  expressing  his 
utter  horror  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  argued  that  in  spite  of 
them,  English  interests  in  the  Eastern  Question  are  great  and 
abiding,  and  are  not  to  be  affected  by  passing  events,  however 
shocking.  "  I  may  be,  perhaps,  somewhat  old-fashioned  in  my 
views,  but  I  hold  the  doctrine  that  it  is  the  interest  of  this 
country  not  to  be  indifferent  to  a  change  which  would  throw  the 
Turkish  dominion  into  the  hands  of  any  European  Power.  Next 
to  Egypt  we  have,  I  think,  the  greatest  interest  in  Constantinople, 
which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  pre- 
ponderant power,  for  that  would  impair  our  position  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  might  threaten  the  security  of  our  communica- 
tion with  India.     We  have  no  need  to  turn  our  back  upon  our 
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old  policy  in  the  East,  of  which  the  most  typical  representative 
was  Lord  Palmerston,  who,  while  he  steadily  maintained  the  inde- 
pendence of  Turkey,  strenuously  urged  on  the  Porte  to  reform  its 
administration,  and  secure  justice  and  good  treatment  to  the 
Christian  population." 

In  Lord  Kimberley's  opinion  the  chief  fault  of  the  present 
Government  was  the  uncertainty  of  their  cause  throughout  the 
negotiations — not  knowing  whether  to  decide  on  a  policy  of  inter- 
vention or  of  non-intervention — and  perpetually  hesitating  as  to 
the  "  designs "  of  Russia.  The  same  want  of  dignity  he  found 
conspicuous  in  their  management  of  the  Conference,  on  which 
they  had  entered  without  any  idea  of  what  they  should  do  if,  as 
turned  out  to  be  the  case,  Turkey  should  reject  their  proposals. 
"  In  your  despatches,"  said  he,  "  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  of 
the  contingent  policy  of  inaction.  If  it  is  imprudent  to  announce 
a  contingent  policy  of  action,  it  is  still  more  mischievous  to  an- 
nounce a  contingent  policy  of  inaction,  just  as  it  is  more  diflBcult 
to  prove  a  negative  than  an  aflBrmative."  Expressing  his  hope  that 
Lord  Derby  might  be  more  successful  than  Lord  Salisbury  had 
been,  coupled  with  his  utter  disbelief  in  the  constitutional  re- 
forms of  the  Porte,  he  concluded  by  saying  that  if  affairs  in  Con- 
stantinople were  to  revert  to  their  position  previous  to  the  Cri- 
mean war,  there  would  be  an  upset  of  the  whole  condition  of  the 
Levant. 

Lord  Salisbury  protested  at  once  against  the  idea  of  coercion 
and  the  futility  of  threatening  what  it  was  never  intended  to 
carry  into  effect.  "This  country,"  he  said,  "works  in  a  glass 
hive.  On  any  vital  point  of  English  policy,  secrecy  is  non-exis- 
tent. Therefore,  any  attempt  to  conduct  our  negotiations  in  such 
a  way  as  that,  while  all  the  time  firmly  intending  not  to  coerce,  we 
should  conceal  that  intention  altogether  from  the  world,  would 
have  been  far  beyond  our  honesty,  and  certainly  beyond  our 
power."  Our  present  diflBculties  Lord  Salisbury  maintained  to  be 
the  legacy  of  the  Crimean  War,  which  attempted  to  solve  an  im- 
possible problem,  in  the  hope  that  Turkey  would  reform  herself, 
and  explained  the  Government  policy  as  having  been  based  upon 
the  undoubted  affection  of  England  for  the  old  ally  whom  she 
had  encouraged  so  long,  and  her  bounden  duty  to  exhaust  appeal, 
remonstrance,  and  exhortation,  before  being  led  even  by  the  terrible 
events  in  Bulgaria  to  turn  absolutely  round  upon  her,  and  assume 
an  attitude  which  would  have  been  hard  even  on  the  part  of 
Russia.  "  It  is  our  duty,"  said  Lord  Salisbury, "  to  be  the  last  of  the 
nations  to  desert  the  cause  which  we  formerly  maintained."  He 
asked  the  Opposition,  moreover,  what  sort  of  "  coercion "  they 
wanted,  and  commented  on  the  absence  on  their  part  of  any  indi- 
cation of  a  tangible  policy.  Our  policy,  he  said — after  frankly 
admitting  that  he  had  little  faith  in  his  own  mission  when  he 
started  for  the  Conference,  as,  owing  to  the  pecidiarities  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  any  hope  of  producing  good  government  by 
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threats  was  perfectly  idle,  and  he,  for  one,  would  be  ashamed  of 
threatening  a  courageous  race-  -is  simply  this — -to  try  by  all  pos- 
Bible  means  in  our  power  to  induce  Turkey  to  open  her  eyes  to  the 
danger  which  surrounda  her.  It  is  still  our  hope,  said  he,  that 
within  the  brief  time,  it  may  be,  of  respite,  the  Porte  may  be 
guided  by  wiser  couuBels,  and  in  giving  the  barest  rights  to  those 
who  have  suffered  so  long  under  its  dominion,  it  will  open  an  era 
of  fairer  hope  and  nobler  prosperity  to  one  of  the  most  ancient 
empires  of  the  world. 

Earl  Granville  again  disclaimed  all  desire  to  embarrass  the 
Government,  but  contrasted  with  Lord  Salisbury's  attitude  towards 
Turkey  his  own  behaviour  at  the  Conference  of  London  in  1861, 
when  he  bad  drawn  a  distinct  retractation  from  Russia  by  declining 
to  let  her  believe  for  a  moment  that  England  was  not  prepared  to 
back  her  demands  by  action  ;  and  Lord  Beaconsfieid,  in  concluding 
the  debate,  enlarged  at  some  length  upon  the  force  and  meaning 
of  "  independence  and  integrity,"  as  applied  to  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, which  he  called  the  distinct— almost  traditional — policy,  not 
of  England  only,  but  of  Europe ;  while  he  seemed  to  imply  that 
Hussia  bad  throughout  set  her  heart  upon  counteracting  that 
policy.  It  embodies,  said  he,  a  principle  which  always  has  been 
accepted  by  statesmen.  The  Premier  passed  in  review  the  various 
treaties  which  reo^nized  this  principle,  the  force  and  justice  of 
which  remained  to  his  mind  unaltered,  and  cited  Lord  Kussell  in 
1862 — when  the  state  of  affairs  was  similar  to  the  present — and 
then  Mr.  Orladstone,  as  among  its  foremost  supporters.  He  then 
spoke  of  the  Congress  of  1871,  summoned  on  account  of  Russia's 
declared  intention  to  violate  the  treaty  of  1856,  and  maintained 
that  nothing  had  happened  since  that  date  to  change  or  modify 
the  situation.  He  vindicated  the  prudence  of  the  Government 
in  the  recent  negotiations,  and  protested  against  any  course  which 
could  lead  to  the  military  occupation  of  European  Turkey,  and 
against  the  Russian  scheme  of  a  chain  of  tributary  but  indepen- 
dent states,  which,  as  he  argued,  was  just  what  existwi  when  Turkey 
first  entered  Europe.  The  Premier  proceeded  to  identify  himself 
with  Lord  Salisbury  and  bis  colleagues  in  the  management  of  past 
negotiations,  but  maintained  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  substance 
of  his  Guildhall  speech,  by  which  he  was  as  re-ady  to  stand  or  fall 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  by  his  autumn  declarations.  He  had  meant 
neither  sneer  nor  sarcasm  when  he  said  tliat  England's  was  a  policy 
of  peace,  because  she  wanted  nothing ;  but  that  she  was  as  ready 
as  ever  to  fight  for  anything  that  could  touch  her  liberties,  her 
honour,  or  her  Empire,  and  he  believed  that  was  the  deep-rooted 
sentiment  of  the  country  and  of  the  Lords.  Aa  to  Lord  Gran- 
ville's action  in  1871,  he  laughingly  remarked  that  whatever  his 
valour  and  determination,  they  offered  no  parallel  to  the  present 
case,  as  Lord  Salisbury  had  gone  to  Constantinople  to  mediate 
and  not  to  threaten,  and  it  would    have  been  idle  duplicity  to 
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Thus  ended  the  Premier's  last  vindication  of  the  Government 
policy,  a  task  which  from  that  time  was  undertaken  in  the  Upper 
Chamber  by  Lord  Derby  only.  From  time  to  time  reports  became 
prevalent  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  meditated  retirement  from  oflSce, 
which  remained,  however,  for  the  present  without  confirmation. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Beaconsfield's  distinguished 
rival  made  at  the  same  time  an  attack  upon  the  Government 
which  again  tended  to  prove  that  they  occupied  a  position  now 
practically  unassailable.  He  charged  them  again  with  having 
intended  to  fight  for  Turkey,  and  having  practically  led  the  Turks 
to  count,  in  extremity,  upon  the  support  at  least  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  and  Lord  Derby.  He  argued  for  the  entire  freedom  of 
England  from  any  obligation  whatever  to  the  Porte  ;  contending, 
on  the  authority  of  Lord  Palmerston  himself,  that  the  guarantees 
of  the  Tripartite  Treaty  gave  only  the  right,  and  not  the  obligation, 
of  interference  in  behalf  of  Tmkey ;  from  the  last  shadow  of  which 
the  conduct  of  that  State  in  her  revolted  provinces  had  freed  us'. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  altogether  demurred  to  the  doctrine  which 
he  charged  Sir  Henry  Elliot  with  basing  upon  Lord  Derby's  des- 
patch, that  the  treaty  debarred  us  from  the  right  of  interference 
in  Turkey's  internal  affairs,  which  Lord  Palmerston  called  unques- 
tionable ;  and  evoked  ironical  ministerial  cheers  by  talking  of  the 
pusillanimity  of  his  own  Government  in  not  making  war  in  1871  — 
(perhaps  you  would  have  done  quite  otherwise,  and  a  very  pretty 
mess  you  would  have  made  of  it)— .-when,  however,  he  argued  that 
there  was  no  proof  of  maladministration  in  the  Turkish  Provinces, 
or  of  the  breach  of  faith  in  regard  to  promised  reforms,  which  now 
so  completely  changed  the  political  situation  of  Turkey — not  the 
moral,  in  which  she  could  not  change,  either  for  better  or  for 
worse.  He  attributed  to  the  contradictory  declarations  of  recent 
negotiations,  P^oreign  OflBce  documents,  Queen's  Speech,  and  Minis- 
terial orations,  the  variegated  character  of  a  flower-garden ;  and  in 
conclusion,  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  question  his  opinion  that 
the  net  result  of  recent  events,  at  home  and  abroad,  was  to  leave 
the  hands  of  the  country  absolutely  untied,  and  free  to  act  upon 
the  dictates  of  policy,  justice,  and  humanity. 

Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy's  answer  to  this  rather  vague  indictment 
was  as  direct  as  could  be  given.  He  maintained  that  if  Turkey 
were  bound  by  the  treaties  of  1856  and  1871  Europe  must  be 
bound  too.  He  warmly  defended  Sir  Henry  Elliot  against  any 
charge  of  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Porte,  cited  Lord  Ellen lK)rough,  in  1829,  in  proof  that  the 
Ottoman  Empire  existed  for  the  benefit  of  Christian  Europe,  and 
argued  that  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey  was  the 
very  basis  and  forefront  of  the  policy  of  the  late  Government,  as 
embodied  in  the  treaties  of  1856  and  1871,  and  of  the  present  in 
the  recent  Conference.  Mr.  Hardy  congratulated  the  country  on 
having  escaped  from  the  humiliating  position  in  which  she  might 
have  found  herself,  of  being  called  upon  by  France  and  Austria  to 
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fulfil  her  obligations  tinder  the  Tripartite  Treaty,  and  being  dis- 
abled from  doing  so  by  the  feeling  of  the  country ;  but  he  strongly 
maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  would  he  utterly  unjusti- 
fiable, in  the  existence  of  such  treaties,  to  employ  material  coercion 
against  Turkey,  with  whose  Christian  subjects  he  expressed  his  own 
deep  sympathy  j  declaring  nevertheless,  in  the  clearest  terms,  the 
all^;iance  of  England  to  the  faith  of  treaties. 

Lord  Bobert  Montague,  in  a  brief  and  effective  speech,  differed 
both  from  an  Opposition  which  asserted  that  treaties  existed  no 
more,  and  a  Government  which  did  not  intend  to  act  upon  them ; 
declared  that  England  was  always  disregarding  treaties,  and  had 
succeeded  in  leaving  herself  without  allies ;  and  warned  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  end  of  their  '*  middle  course "  would  be  that  the 
Liberals  would  sink  them. 

Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  who  followed,  adopted  a  very  opposite 
tone,  in  discussing  the  treaties,  and  maintained  that  between  ua 
and  Turkey  there  existed  under  them  no  obligations,  whatever 
there  might  be  between  us  and  France  and  Austria.  If  the 
guaranteeing  Powers  chose  to  retire,  the  obligation  ceased ;  and  the 
Conference  was  based  on  public  morality  and  public  law.  "  You 
need  not,"  said  the  speaker,  "  have  recourse  to  a  contrat  social  to 
prevent  people  from  going  about  un vaccinated,"  The  Tripartite 
Treaty,  no  doubt,  bound  us  to  go  to  war  if  Austria  and  France 
called  upon  us,  and  such  a  danger  must  be  averted,  for  such  an 
obligation  could  not  be  perpetual.  Mr.  Courtney  quoted  Hefter  in 
proof  that  any  convention  was  void  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
freedom  of  a  civilized  race ;  and  Faley,  to  prove  a  similar  doctrine 
in  moral  philosophy,  that  an  immoral  obligation  must  in  itself  be 
void.  Let  us,  then,  base  our  future  action  upon  conscientious 
views,  and  have  freedom  in  our  dealings  with  South-Eastem  Europe. 

Mr.  GrantrDuff  commented  severely  on  the  utter  absence  of 
information  in  England  as  to  the  true  condition  of  Tiirkey,  and 
said  that  most  of  the  recent  miseries  might  have  been  averted  by 
adopting  a  proposition  of  the  late  Lord  Strangford,  and  strengthen- 
ing the  hands  of  our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  by  giving  him 
the  help  of  a  few  men  whom  he  might  send  about  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  outlying  Provinces  of  that  com- 
posite Empire,  so  as  to  be  able  to  know  lar  more  accurately  what 
was  going  on  in  distant  parts  of  it,  than  he  could  do  by  means  of 
the  existing  diplomatic  and  Consular  organization. 

Mr.  Percy  Wyndham  asked  the  Opposition  to  declare  a  policy, 
and  expressed  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  war-party,  recruited 
mainly  from  the  Peace  Society  ;  and  Mr,  Evelyn  Ashley,  on  the 
other  side,  declared  the  "alphabet  of  the  whole  thing  "  to  be  that 
nothing  could  be  gotoutof  the  Turkish  Government  except  by  force. 

Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff  attributed  half  the  misery  of  the 
Christian  populations  of  Turkey  to  the  neglect  and  insults  of  suc- 
cessive Liberal  Administrations  in  England,  and  maintained  that 
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common  feeling  with  all.  He  dwelt  on  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  two  great  parties  on  this  question,  quoted  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1863  on  the  soundness  of  the  principles  of  the 
Crimean  War  as  a  parallel  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  arguments  now, 
and  described  the  present  Conservative  policy  as  that  of  the 
Liberals  up  to  1871.  He  contrasted  the  spirited  words  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  at  the  Guildhall  with  the  timid  vacillation  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  in  1853,  raised  a  laugh  by  saying  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  and  question  meant  nothing,  and  complimented  Mr.  Hardy 
on  his  ingenuity  in  answering  them  at  all.  Sir  Henry  WolflF  de- 
clared for  an  armed  neutrality,  but  he  warned  the  House  against 
Russian  aggression,  pointed  the  moral  of  Khiva  and  Sinope, 
quoted  Lord  Palmerston's  warning  against  allowing  Turkish 
Provinces  to  fall  under  a  Russian  sceptre,  and  challenged  the 
Opposition  to  displace,  if  they  could,  a  Government  supported  by 
country  and  Parliament. 

Mr.  Percy  Smyth  put  in  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  interests  of 
subject  races,  and  the  general  principles  which  guided  Canning  and 
Palmerston  in  dealing  with  them,  but  his  speech  only  added  to  the 
general  feeling  of  irrelevance  which  had  crept  into  the  debate,  when 
Mr.  Chaplin  suddenly  introduced  an  entirely  new  element  by  a 
personal  attack  upon  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  at  once  brought  out 
the  veteran  stiitesman  in  his  old  light.  With  marked  gesture  and 
severe  tone  the  member  for  Leicester  called  Mr.  Gladstone  to  ac- 
count for  his  conduct  in  the  recess,  charged  him  with  an  utter  mis- 
representation of  national  feeling  and  opinion,  with  "  flooding  the 
country"  with  speeches  and  writings,  and  then  shrinking  from 
testing  the  fair  opinion  of  Parliament  between  him  and  his  oppo- 
nents. Then  he  concluded  with  declaring  that  the  only  course 
open  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  ''  as  a  man  of  honour,"  was  to  make 
good  or  to  withdraw  his  accusations,  and  went  on  to  move  an 
adjournment. 

Mr.  Gladstone  sprang  up  to  second  the  motion,  and  burst  into 
a  rapid  and  vehement  speech,  worthy  of  his  best  days.  He  asked 
Mr.  Chaplin  why  he  had  not  himself  met  him  at  some  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  autumn,  before  accusing  him  of  shrinking  from  a  fair 
fight,  the  first  time  such  an  accusation  had  been  brought  against 
him  during  a  public  life  of  fifty  years.  He  declared  himself  ready 
to  deal  with  anybody  who  liked  to  attack  him,  reminded  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  who  hazarded  an  interruption,  that  the  Con- 
servative party  had  existed  before  his  day,  and  declined  instructions 
on  his  duty  in  public  life  from  such  a  "  knight  of  the  shire  "  as 
Mr.  Chaplin,  to  whom  he  entirely  declined  to  reveal  any  of  his 
thoughts  or  plans.  Warmly  Mr.  Gladstone  thanked  the  member 
for  Leicester  for  attributing  such  an  immense  influence  to  his 
single  efforts ;  but  if  his  pamphlet  had  agitated  Europe  and  the 
world,  why  did  not  Mr.  Chaplin  write  another  and  set  every- 
thing right  ?  But,  said  he,  public  sentiment  was  ripe  when  I 
stepped   into   the   arena    of    public    discussion.      Lord    Derby's 
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despatch  on  the  Bulgarian  massacres  came  before  my  pamphlet. 
It  was  the  nation  that  led  the  leaders,  and  not  the  leaders  who  led 
the  nation.  "  We  have,  I  think,"  said  the  Liberal  chief  in  con- 
cluding his  speech,  "  the  most  solemn  and  the  greatest  question  to 
determine  that  has  come  before  Parliament  in  my  time.  It  is  only 
under  very  rare  circumstances  that  such  a  question — tlie  question 
of  the  East. — can  be  fully  raised,  fully  developed  and  exhibited,  and 
fully  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  men  with  that  force,  with  that 
comm.and,  with  that  absorbing  power  which  it  ought  to  exercise 
over  them.  In  the  original  entrance  of  the  Turks  into  Europe,  it 
may  be  said  to  have  been  a  turning-point  in  human  history.  To 
a  great  extent  it  continues  to  be  the  cardinal  question,  the  ques- 
tion which  casts  into  the  shade  every  other  question,  and  the 
question  which  is  now  brought  before  the  mind  of  the  country  far 
more  fully  than  at  any  period  of  our  history,  far  more  fully  than 
even  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  when  we  were  pouring  forth 
our  blood  and  treasure  in  what  we  thought  to  be  the  cause  of 
justice  and  right.  I  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
my  audience  at  Taunton  not  a  blind  prejudice  against  this  man 
or  that,  but  a  great  watchfulness  and  the  duty  of  great  activity. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  feel  that  lie  is  bound  for  himself 
according  to  his  opportunities  to  examine  what  belongs  to  this 
question,  with  regard  to  which  it  can  never  be  forgotten  that  we 
are  those  who  set  up  the  power  of  Turkey  in  1854,  that  we  are 
those  who  gave  her  the  strength  which  has  been  exhibited  in  the 
Bulgarian  massacres,  that  we  are  those  who  made  the  treaty 
arrangementB  that  have  secured  her  for  twenty  years  from  almost 
a  single  hour  of  uneasiness  brought  about  by  foreign  intervention, 
and  that  therefore  nothing  can  be  greater  and  nothing  deeper  than 
our  responsibility  in  the  matter.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us,  one 
and  all,  that  we  do  not  allow  any  consideration,  either  of  party  or 
personal  convenience,  to  prevent  us  from  endeavouring  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  to  discharge  this  great  duty,  that  now  at  length  in- 
the  East,  in  the  midst  of  this  great  opportunity,  when  Europe  has 
been  called  to  collective  action,  and  when  something  like  European 
concert  has  been  established — when  we  learn  the  deep  human 
interests  that  are  involved  in  every  stage  of  the  question,  that,  as 
far  as  England,  at  least,  is  concerned,  every  Englishman  should 
strive  to  the  utmost  of  his  might  that  justice  shall  be  done." 

After  the  applause  which  greeted  this  fine  display,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Hartington,  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt  found  it  hard  to  bring  the  House  back  to  the  question  of 
national  policy ;  though  Sir  Staflford  Northcote  won  the  cheers  of 
his  party  by  endorsing  the  matter,  though  not  the  manner,  of  Mr. 
Chaplin's  speech,  and  telling  Mr.  Crladstone  that  he  was  bound  to 
challenge  the  conduct  of  the  Government  if  he  thought  it  ought 
to  be  censured.  We  do  not  object,  he  said,  to  the  most  jealous 
scrutiny  of  our  conduct.     We  hear  sometimes  of  two  Bussias  and 
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Sir  William  Harcourt  declared  that  the  full  discussion  of  the 
solemn  and  serious  question  of  the  treaty  obligations  of  England 
touching  the  Eastern  Question  was  not  to  be  silenced  or  prevented 
by  the  sneers  or  votes  of  a  Conservative  majority,  and  sternly 
rebuked  Mr.  Chaplin  for  an  exhibition  which  he  hoped  might 
never  be  repeated  again. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  Easter  recess,  when  the  face 
of  things  had  been  altered  by  the  Bussian  declaration  of  war, 
which  happened  in  April,  that  any  serious  debate  upon  the 
Eastern  Question  took  place.  The  present  debate  was  adjourned, 
and  both  parties  agreed  not  to  resume  it.  Mr.  Hardy's  declara- 
tions had  for  the  time  allayed  the  general  anxiety ;  and  the  "  policy 
of  watching"  which  the  Opposition  adopted,  led  to  nothing  beyond 
a  few  more  personal  skirmishes  ;  the  Ministerialists  failing  in  one 
or  two  att/cmpts  to  bring  on  a  direct  division  to  show  the  numerical 
weakness  of  their  opponents,  and  the  Liberals  bringing  some  dis- 
credit upon  their  party  by  a  series  of  indirect  assaults.  Still 
attacking  the  Government,  they  still  failed  in  indicating  what  they 
wanted  them  to  do.  When,  a  few  days  after  his  retort  on  Mr. 
Chaplin,  Mr.  Gladstone  again  appeared  in  the  lists,  this  time  in 
correspondence  with  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  he  was  his  own  best  evidence 
how  difficult  it  had  become  to  arrive  at  any  other  imderstanding 
upon  this  point.  He  indignantly  vindicated  himself  against  the 
interpretation  which  had  been  put  on  his  "  bag  and  baggage  '* 
declaration,  that  it  meant  turning  the  Turks  out  of  Europe,  and 
when  Sir  Henry  answered  that  its  more  limited  interpretation, 
that  all  the  civil,  military,  and  police  authorities  should  leave  the 
country,  was  viewed  with  almost  equal  distrust  at  the  Porte,  he 
replied  with  great  heat  that  his  only  object  had  in  fact  been  the 
cessation  of  the  Turkish  executive  power  in  Bulgaria,  and  added, 
'*  I  am  far  from  supposing  that  the  change  which  I  proposed  would 
have  been  acceptable  to  the  Porte,  any  more  than  were  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Conference;  but  in  my  judgment  the  man  who  at 
this  juncture  preaches  smooth  things  to  Turkey  is  her  worst  foe, 
and  the  man  who  tells  her  unpalatable  truths  in  very  plain  language 
is  her  best  friend."  This  description  might  almost  literally  have 
been  applied  to  Lord  Salisbury.  Between  armed  interference  in 
the  Christian  Provinces,  and  the  policy  of  the  Government,  there 
was  clearly  no  middle  cause,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  followers 
enough  in  the  House  to  make  the  former  possible.  Lord 
Hartington  declared  that  the  policy  of  the  party  must  be 
**  critical,  not  creative,"  and  he  declined  to  back  Mr.  Fawcett 
when  he  tried  under  cover  of  a  motion  to  introduce  a  practical 
vote  of  censure,  producing  a  heated  debate,  in  which  some  speaker 
censured  Mr.  Fawcett  for  moving — some  his  leader  for  holding 
back — others  the  Government,  for  demanding  a  division.  An 
attack  upon  Sir  Henry  Elliot  brought  on  another  debate  ;  in  which 
violent  language  was  used  on  both  sides  ;  the  Government  de- 
fending  their  envoy   chivalrously  enough  against  the  practical 
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charge  of  having  led  Turkey  to  count  upon  the  support  of  England, 
but  personality  was  too  much  the  order  of  the  day  in  all  the 
debates  lising  out  of  the  vexed  question,  on  which  it  is  however 
probable  that  the  Opposition  leaders  would  have  succeeded  in 
maintaining  till  the  end  of  the  Session,  the  reserve  which  now 
characterised  it  until  Easter,  had  not  their  hand  been  forced  by 
Mr.  Gladstone. 

In  one  or  two  minor  matters,  even  at  that  early  period,  the 
absence  of  the  Premier's  light  hand  at  the  helm  might  have  been 
detected  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  partial  disaflfections 
took  place  in  the  ruling  party,  though  their  majority  remained 
intact  upon  important  questions,  and  in  divisions  upon  foreign 
affairs  was  increased.  The  first  division  list  upon  the  question  of 
legalizing  Colonial  marriages  in  this  country  showed  a  majority 
against  the  Government.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  asking  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments, 
surprised  both  sides  of  the  House  by  obtaining  another  majority, 
and  when  one  of  Sir  Stafford's  own  supporters  (Mr.  E.  Yorke) 
moved  for  a  Commission  to  enquire  into  the  practice  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  which  has  hitherto  considered  itself  above  parliament 
or  even  Eoyal  Commissions,  Mr.  Stanhope,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  younger  supporters  of  the  Government,  was  at  first  induced 
to  deliver  an  effective  speech  against  the  motion  ;  but,  amid  some 
laughter,  the  Leader  had  to  concede  it  without  a  division.  Mr. 
Cotton  used  a  novel  expedient  to  secure  votes  against  the  proposal 
by  suggesting  that  all  who  had  made  money  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
should  go  with  him  into  one  lobby,  leaving  the  losers  to  support 
the  mover.  The  Government  sindlarly  surprised  the  House  by 
accepting  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Bill,  against  their  first  im- 
pression, in  deference  to  a  majority  of  last  session ;  but  acquiesced 
without  difficulty  in  its  failure  at  a  later  period,  when,  though  a 
select  committee  had  reported  in  favour  of  its  extension  to  large 
towns,  and  the  member  (Mr.  E.  Smyth),  who  had  it  in  charge, 
apprehended  no  difficulties  except  from  want  of  time,  it  was 
''  talked  out "  for  the  Session  by  a  dissentient  minority  of  Irish 
members.  A  serious  instance  of  mismanagement  occurred  with 
reference  to  a  motion  by  Mr.  Clare  Eead  for  the  establishment  of 
Elective  County  Boards.  The  usual  Treasury  Circular,  announcing 
a  division,  was  issued  to  the  supporters  of  the  Government,  but  Mr. 
Sclater  Booth  surprised  the  House  by  accepting  the  principle  of 
the  motion,  and  undertaking  to  introduce  a  bill  to  give  it  effect 
in  a  subsequent  Session. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Estimates  were  considered  early  in  the 
Session ;  and  Mr.  Hard/s  statement  in  introducing  the  former  was 
generally  reckoned  as  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  long  contro- 
versy on  Army  Eeform,  which  has  distracted  the  House  and  the 
country  as  well  as  the  army  itself.  Colonel  Mure,  who  two  years 
ago  attacked  the  new  system,  especially  in  respect  of  its  effect  on 
recruiting,  and  whose  opinion  represented  so  large  and  influential 
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a  body,  frankly  withdrew  his  opposition  as  a  whole  to  that  system, 
which  Lord  Cardwell  had  inaugurated,  and  Mr.  Hardy  had  adopted 
and  applied  with  a  wise  disregard  of  party  prejudice.  He  now 
expressed  his  approval  of  the  scheme,  and  his  regret  at  having 
spoken  so  strongly  against  it;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
objections  from  Sir  Henry  Havelock  to  the  postponement  till  a 
later  date  of  all  discussion  and  explanations  on  the  Promotion  and 
Retirement  Scheme,  and  to  the  value  of  our  recruits,  and  of  a 
protest  from  Dr.  Lush  about  the  grievances  of  the  medical  officers 
of  the  army — towards  whom  he  charged  Mr.  Hardy  with  assuming 
an  attitude  of  hostility — the  Secretary  at  War  met  with  but  little 
adverse  criticism  in  a  small  House  where  not  fifty  were  present, 
and  where  the  debate  went  on,  as  he  said,  "  so  long  and  so  tran- 
quilly," that  there  was  no  real  opposition  offered  to  the  votes.  The 
Estimates  of  the  year  provided  for  1 31,720  men,  being  a  net  increase 
of  836,  with  a  slight  diminution  in  cost  which  seemed  larger  from 
a  change  in  the  form  of  keeping  the  accounts.  The  principal  change 
introduced  this  year  occurred  in  the  artillery,  in  substituting  bat- 
teries for  brigades,  as  the  more  manageable  units  for  relief  purposes, 
and  reducing  the  brigades  in  number.  The  Recruiting  returns 
the  War-Minister  showed  to  be  most  favourable,  no  less  than 
29,350  having  joined  the  Line  and  38,437  the  Militia  during  the 
year;  and  this  increase  (the  largest  since  1858,  and  larger  than 
the  number  raised  during  the  year  of  the  Indian  Mutiny — a  result 
the  credit  of  which  Sir  Walter  Barttelot  very  fairly  divided  between 
Lord  Cardwell  and  Mr.  Hardy)  had  been  growing  gradually  from 
the  time  the  new  terms  were  made  known  in  June  last  until 
January,  when  the  men  came  in  at  about  1,000  a  week.  The 
army  was  now  1,857  above  the  establishment — a  circumstance, 
Mr.  Hardy  said,  unprecedented.  Mr.  Hardy  praised  the  quality 
of  the  recruits  of  the  militia  and  the  reserves,  promising  a  year's 
respite  from  army  manoeuvres,  and  anticipated  that  the  whole  vote 
taken  would  be  expended — it  would  not  be  exceeded.  As  to  the 
militia,  Mr.  Hardy  said  he  approved  entirely  the  report  of  the 
recent  Commission.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  system 
under  which  militia  officers  were  passed  into  the  army,  and  pro- 
posed that  their  commissions  should  be  competed  for  by  an  exami- 
nation in  military  subjects.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  Volunteer 
Vote,  but  it  was  caused  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  effectives. 
As  to  the  medical  officers,  he  expressed  his  intention  to  adhere  to 
the  unification  scheme,  which  assimilates  the  regulation  and  ar- 
rangement in  time  of  peace  to  that  in  time  of  war,  although  he 
had  been  much  pressed  to  make  a  change  in  it  before  it  had  well 
come  into  operation.  The  health  of  the  army  at  home  and  abroad 
was  very  good,  he  would  not  say  in  spite  of  the  doctors,  but  in 
spite  of  this  system  to  which  they  objected,  and  he  thought  it 
right  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Giving  a  detailed  account  of  our 
stores  of  great  guns  and  rifles,  Mr.  Hardy  dwelt  for  a  few  moments 
on  the  history  of  the  81 -ton  gun,  which,  he  said,  had  succeeded 
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beyond  anticipation,  and  expressed  a  confident  opinion  that  our 
array  is  an  improving  one.  When  Mr.  Holms  had  moved  to 
report  pro;2:ress,  and  been  persuaded  to  withdraw  his  motion,  and 
Mr.  Parnell  had  made  an  early  appearance  in  the  character  which 
he  was  to  fill  so  conspicuously  this  Session  by  insisting  on  putting 
a  similar  question,  the  Votes  for  131,720  men  and  4,565,800Z. 
were  agreed  to,  as  well  as  an  excess  vote  of  50,000^.  on  account  of 
the  Army  Purchase  Conmiission. 

Mr.  Ward  Hunt  was  not  so  successful  with  the  Navy  Estimates 
as  his  colleague,  the  shortcomings  of  the  Admiralty  being  again 
this  year  the  subject  of  angry  criticism.  The  First  Lord  was 
anticipated  by  a  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Seely,  the  Member  for 
Lincoln,  aiming  at  nothing  short  of  his  removal  from  control, 
whilst  in  form  pointing  to  the  propriety  of  creating  a  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Admiralty,  and  also  calling  upon  the  House  to  con- 
sider "  the  advantages  of  appointing  to  the  offices  of  Controller  of 
the  navy  and  superintendents  of  Her  Majesty's  dockyards  persons 
who  possess  practical  knowledge  of  the  duties  they  have  to  dis- 
charge, and  of  altering  the  rule  which  limits  their  tenure  of  office 
to  a  fixed  term."  The  proposal  was  not,  of  course,  seriously  enter- 
tertained  (being  defeated  by  a  vote  of  138  to  58),  but  it  was  dis- 
cussed with  vivacity.  Mr.  Seely  contended  that  there  was  no 
personal  or  individual  responsibility  for  bad  work,  waste  of  money, 
loss  of  time,  or  negligence,  and  commented  on  petty  orders,  divided 
authority,  and  which  led  to  holes  in  water-tight  compartments,  and 
valves  which  stuck  because  they  liad  not  been  moved  for  three 
years.  He  remarked  on  the  freedom  from  accident  of  Cunard 
and  P.  and  0.  vessels,  while  in  the  navy  of  twenty-six  ironclq^ds 
eight  had  been  disabled  in  six  months,  and  deduced  from  this  ihe 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  steam  that  must  be  held  responsible  for 
such  a  contrast  to  the  state  of  things  existing  some  60  or  70  years 
ago,  when  the  word  "  collision  "  was  not  in  our  seamen's  vocabulary. 
Mr.  Seely  gave  minute  details  of  the  recent  naval  mishaps,  and 
Mr.  Eeed  seconded  him  in  a  speech  strongly  insisting  upon  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  naval  administration,  the  deficiency  in 
naval  education,  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  applying  the  simple 
remedy  of  placing  some  one  man  upon  the  Treasury  Bench  who 
should  be  responsible  to  the  House  when  any  great  mishap 
occurred,  and  who  should  be  asked  to  resign  his  post  upon  a  suc- 
cession of  them. 

Mr.  Hunt  made  a  spirited  and  successful  defence,  treating  Mr. 
Seely's  motion  as  a  personal  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and 
defended  the  present  system  on  the  authority  of  Sir  James  Graham, 
as  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  the  service.  He  denied  that  any 
First  Lord  had  ever  shunned  his  responsibility,  or  that  it  would 
make  any  difference  to  call  him  a  Secretary  of  State,  said  that  he 
did  not  even  know  the  politics  of  his  First  Sea  Lord,  explained 
the  mishaps  in  detail,  though  some  of  his  explanations  created 
some  laughter,  described  a  visit  to  the  German  Dockyards,  where. 
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in  the  new  navy  of  a  people  without  prejudice,  he  had  found  naval 
superintendents,  instructors,  and  engineers — the  very  system  con- 
demned at  home, — and  informed  the  House  that  he  had  taken 
measures  to  strengthen  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Admiralty. 
These  measures  he  explained  when  he  brought  forward  the  esti- 
mates, in  which  he  asked  f<ir  the  same  number  of  men  and  boys  as 
in  the  past  year — 60,000,  including  14,000  marines. 

The  speech  was  retarded  by  what  Mr.  Goschen  described  as  an 
"  annual  dirge  over  the  decline  and  decay  of  the  British  Navy," 
from  Sir  John  Hay  and  Mr.  Bentinck,  and  an  interesting  discus- 
sion raised  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  by  a  resolution  calling  for  more 
detailed  returns  in  regard  to  crime  and  punishment  in  the  Navy. 
It  had  been,  he  showed,  the  old  system  to  make  them,  as  it  is  now  in 
the  French  Navy ;  and  he  especially  insisted  on  the  necessity  for 
publicity  in  the  case  of  such  punishments  as  flogging.  Mr.  Hunt, 
however,  declined  to  return  to  the  old  system,  on  the  ground  that 
it  put  such  a  pressure  on  commanders  of  ships,  that  some  of  them 
shrank  from  doing  their  duty ;  and  when  he  had  promised  to  look 
into  some  grievances  of  the  warrant-officers,  which  Mr.  Gorst  had 
brought  forward,  and  of  which  he  admitted  the  value,  he  expressed 
his  pleasure  in  being  able  to  propose  a  reduction  amoimting  to 
309,043i.  The  estimates,  he  said,  amount  to  10,979,829^.,  tlie  net 
estimated  cost  of  the  navy  for  the  current  year  being  10,885,8922. 
Reviewing  the  work  done  during  his  three  years'  tenure  of  office, 
and  spiritedly  answering  a  charge  made  by  Mr.  Seely  that  the 
navy  was  no  better  than  when  first  he  took  it  in  hand,  the  Krst 
Lord  stated  that  during  that  time  54  ships  had  been  laid  down  (of 
which  4  were  ironclads)  of  which  30  had  been  launched,  6  of  them 
completed,  as  all  would  be  in  1877-78.  Of  armoured  ships  had 
been  built  37,000  tons,  and  of  unarmoured  29,000,  with  31 
sets  of  new  boilers,  and  new  machinery  to  the  extent  of  92,000 
horse-power :  nor  had  the  Admiralty  failed  to  do  what  they  could 
for  the  encouragement  of  training  ships  for  the  merchant  service. 
Mr.  Hunt  then  entered  into  particulars  about  individual  ships,  and 
hoped  that  the  completion  in  the  coming  year  of  five  vessels,  of 
which  he  had  himself  commenced  three,  would  be  accepted  as  a 
partial  set-off  for  defective  boilers,  which  had  been  made  a 
favourite  ground  of  attack.  Mr.  Hunt  said  that  he  had  done  all 
he  could,  short  of  personal  violence,  to  obtain  their  report  on  the 
subject  of  these  boilers  from  the  Committee  which  was  sitting  upon 
it ;  and  meanwhile  he  was  satisfied  that  their  defects  were  exag- 
gerated, though  he  would  not  disclose  their  exact  condition.  The 
*'  Inflexible  "  also  would  be  ready  for  sea  some  time  this  year.  As 
to  the  programme  for  shipbuilding  in  the  Dockyards,  as  to  which 
it  had  been  complained  that  results  did  not  correspond  to  promises, 
the  First  Lord  confessed  that  he  had  failed  at  first,  and  was  no 
better  than  his  predecessors,  but  claimed  that  he  had  practically 
fulfilled  his  programme  last  year,  and  would  again  this,  both  in 
the  Dockyards  and  by  contract ;  for  in  both  the  work  done  would 
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exceed  tbe  original  estimate,  as  would  also  the  new  boilers,  which 
bad  been  estimated  to  represent  20,000  horse-power,  and  would 
actually  represent  20,967.  As  to  the  coining  year,  while  vindicating 
the  necessity  for  a  variety  of  types  of  ships  to  meet  changed  modes 
of  attack,  Mr.  Hunt  said  that  he  had  nevertheless  followed  the  old 
lines  in  the  case  of  ironclads,  and  meant  to  lay  down  another 
"  Agamemoon  "  at  Chatham  on  the  old  principle,  but  he  must  fece 
the  charge  of  innovation  as  to  a  ship  of  a  kind  as  yet  unknown  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  called  a  "  torpedo-ram,"  which  had  been 
much  pressed  upon  him  by  Sir  Geoige  Sartorius,  to  whose  youth- 
fulness  of  mind  at  his  great  age,  and  readiness  to  receive  and  in- 
culcate new  ideas,  he  paid  a  high  compliment.  All  Mr.  Hunt 
would  state  of  the  design  of  this  vessel  now,  aa  he  wished  to  keep 
it  a  secret  from  the  world,  was  that  it  should  carry  armour,  but 
not  guns,  and  he  had  great  reliance  on  its  use  for  offensive  pur- 
poses, while  it  would  cost  mutih  less  than  recent  ironclads.  He 
promised  the  beginning  of  a  small  flotilla  of  torpedo-vessels  for 
harbour-defence,  said  that  an  independent  "torpedo  school"  had 
been  established  for  experiments  and  for  the  instruction  of  oflScers, 
and  that,  in  other  respects,  attention  must  be  paid  to  this  matter, 
in  which,  said  Mr.  Hunt,  I  have  become  a  little  alarmed  lest  we 
should  be  behind  other  nations.  He  described  the  steps  which  had 
been  taken  to  encourage  the  training  and  entries  of  boys,  which 
had  lately  even  exceeded  the  required  number;  and  stated  that  be 
had  appointed  a  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  grievances  of 
marine  officers,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  report  of  the  Army 
Commission  on  promotion  and  retirement.  On  his  proposals  for 
improving  the  Engineer  Service  of  the  Navy,  in  the  way  of  in- 
creased pay  and  additional  comforts  on  board  ship,  by  which  he 
proposed  to  attract  a  higher  class  into  the  service,  Mr,  Hunt  dwelt 
at  length ;  and  then,  speaking  of  the  Reserves,  stated  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  accepted  an  honorary  captaincy,  and  that  two 
of  his  sons  had  joined  the  "  Britannia "  for  their  education,  and 
that  one  would  enter  the  service.  Finally,  Mr.  Hunt  touched  on 
the  proposals  contained  in  the  estimates  for  increasing  the  supply 
of  petty  officers  by  stimulating  re-engagement,  and  concluded  by 
referring  to  the  results  of  the  Arctic  Expedition.  Unfortunately 
it  had  broken  down  by  reason  of  the  outbreak  of  scurvy,  but  even 
if  this  had  not  occurred  the  Expedition  would  not  have  been  able 
to  reach  the  Pole.  Mr.  Hunt  was,  however,  confident  both  of  the 
geographical  advantages  gained  in  narrowing  the  limits  of  feasible 
Polar  enterprise,  the  coast  line  of  the  northernmost  land  adjoining 
the  American  continent  bein^  now  accurately  charted,  and  the 
conjectured  open  sea,  northward  of  Smith  Sound,  and  the  land 
assumed  to  be  there,  proved  not  to  exist — and  of  the  scientific 
results,  as  for  instance  in  the  question  of  tides,  and  recognised  the 
indomitable  pluck  and  eneigy  of  all  engaged. 

A  similar  compliment  might  well  be  paid  to  Mr.  Ward  Hunt 
himself,  who  soon  after   introducing:   the  estimates  (which  were 
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voted  at  once)  was  compelled  by  illness  to  intermit  his  attendance 
in  the  House  ;  and  after  still  assiduously  devoting  himself  as  long 
as  he  could  to  his  official  duties,  was  under  medical  advice  sent  to 
Homburg  for  his  health,  which  had  been  fairly  broken  down  under 
his  work.  It  was  hoped  that  he  would  return  before  the  session  closed ; 
but  just  when  favourable  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery,  the 
news  of  his  death  was  received  in  England.  Although  he  never 
may  have  attained  to  the  highest  parliamentary  rank,  he  was  very 
popular  in  the  House,  both  with  friends  and  opponents,  and  his 
industry  and  zeal  never  doubted.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  after  some 
speculations  had  been  rife  as  to  his  successor,  filled  the  gap  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  the  equally  sympathetic  mem- 
ber, who  had  ousted  John  Stuart  Mill  from  Westminster.  Not 
only  was  the  promotion  popular  in  itself,  but  it  was  generally 
regarded  as  a  wise  concession  to  the  interests  and  claims  of  the 
borough  members. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Resolutions — Declaration  of  Ministerial  Policy — The  Eastern 
Question  for  the  rest  of  the  Session — The  Budget — Sitting  of  July  31 — The 
Irish  Obstructives — Modifications  in  the  Rules  of  Debate. — Tactics  of  the 
Obstructives— Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  Resolutions  — South  African  Bill  in 
Committee— The  Burials  Bill — Defeat  of  the  Government — Irish  Judicatuie 
Bill  —Motion  for  Home  Rule — Bill  for  Household  Suffrage  in  Irish  Boroughs — 
Minor  Irish  Measures. 

In  resigning  his  position  at  the  head  of  the  Liberal  party,  Mr, 
Gladstone  desired  to  reserve  for  himself  the  liberty  of  independent 
action ;  but  so  imwilling  were  his  successor  and  colleagues  to  sepa-> 
rate  theniselves  from  their  greatest  ally,  that  he  was  with  difficulty 
induced  to  acquiesce  in  a  compromise  upon  the  Eastern  Question 
which  prevented  a  positive  schism  in  the  Liberal  ranks.  The 
declaration  of  war  by  Eussia  upon  Turkey  was  followed  by  a  note 
addressed  to  the  Powers  by  the  former  Government,  vindicating 
her  conduct,  and  calling  upon  them  for  an  approval  of  her  policy. 
This  note  was  met  by  silence  from  all  the  powers  except  England. 
But  Lord  Derby  answered  with  a  communication  which,  while 
disclaiming  sympathy  with  the  Turks,  seemed  to  embody  a  deter- 
mination to  defend  British  interests,  even  at  the  cost  of  war, 
and  indicated  disapproval  of  the  action  of  Russia.  Mr.  Howard, 
the  member  for  Carlisle,  prepared  the  House  for  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  submit  four  Resolutions  which  would  raise  a  dis- 
tinct issue  upon  tlie  Eastern  Question  ;  and  a  number  of  meetings 
and  discussions  in  the  country  and  the  press,  under  the  influence 
of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  declaration  of  war,  renewed  on  a 
smaller  scale  the  agitation  of  the  autumn  meetings.  These  meet- 
ings were  convened  by  the  aid  of  an  organization  which  had  its 
centre  at  Birmingham  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  hold  on  the  extreme 
section  of  the  party  was  strikingly  shown  by  their  enthusiastic 
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declaratiaiu  of  Eoppoit,  which  formed  a  prelude  to  &  lively  scene 
which  took  place  in  the  House  on  May  7,  when  before  a  distin- 
guished audience,  which  included  among  others  the  French  Prince 
Imperial,  a  five  nights'  debate  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  Resolutions 
be^n.     As  first  submitted,  they  ran  as  follows : — 

First :  That  this  House  findB  just  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and 
complaint  in  the  conduct  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  with  regard  to  the 
despatch  written  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  on  September  21,  1876, 
and  relating  to  the  massacres  in  Bulgaria. 

Second :  That  until  such  conduct  shall  have  been  essentially 
changed  and  guarantees  on  behalf  of  the  subject  populations  other 
than  the  promises  or  ostensible  measures  of  the  Porte  shall  havie 
been  provided,  that  Government  will  be  deemed  by  this  House  to 
have  lost  all  claim  to  receive  either  the  material  or  the  moral  sup- 
port of  the  British  Crowu. 

Third;  That  in  the  midst  of  the  complications  which  exist, 
and  the  war  which  has  actually  begun,  this  House  earnestly  desires 
the  influence  of  the  British  Crown  in  the  couocils  of  Europe  to  bo 
employed  with  a  view  to  the  early  and  effectual  development  of 
local  lilierty  and  practical  self-government  in  the  disturbed  pro- 
vinces of  Turkey,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  oppression  which  they 
now  suffer,  without  the  imposition  upon  them  of  any  other  foreign 
dominion. 

Fourth  :  That,  bearing  in  mind  the  wise  and  honourable  policy 
of  this  country  in  the  Protocol  of  April,  182B,  and  the  Treaty  of 
July,  1827,  with  respect  to  Greece,  this  House  furthermore  earnestly 
desires  that  the  influence  of  the  British  Crown  may  be  addressed 
to  promoting  the  concert  of  the  European  Powers  in  exacting  from 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  by  their  united  authority,  such  changes  in  the 
government  of  Turkey  as  they  may  deem  to  be  necessary  for  the 
piurposes  of  humanity  and  justice,  for  effectual  defence  against 
intrigue,  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Fifth :  That  a  humble  address,  setting  forth  the  prayer  of  this 
House,  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  foregoing  Kesolutions,  bo 
prepared  and  presented  to  Her  Majesty. 

The  adoption  of  these  Resolutions  must  have  compelled  the 
Government  to  resign,  and  pledged  the  House  to  a  policy  which 
Lord  Hartington  and  his  supporters  disapproved,  amounting  as 
they  did  to  an  undertaking  to  join  Russia  in  coercing  the  Porte. 
As  it  was  impossible  therefore  to  decline  a  challenge  addressed  to 
the  Front  Opposition  Bench  as  well  as  to  the  Government,  the 
ex-Cabinet  induced  Sir  John  Lubbock  to  give  notice  of  moving 
the  previous  question,  or  in  other  words  of  declaring  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  motion  was  inexpedient.  The  House  assembled  in 
large  numbers  in  the  full  expectation  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
deliver  battle  on  the  whole  of  these  Resolutions.  Great  was  the 
surprise  expressed,  therefore,  when  the  right  honourable  member 
for  Greenwich,  replying  to  Mr.  Trevelyan,  followed  up  the  avowal 
of  his  readiness  to  accept  a  verbal  amendment  of  Uie  second  Reao- 
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lution,  which  reduced  it  to  a  declaration  that  Turkey  had  forfeited 
all  claim  to  British  support,  moral  and  material,  by  the  announce- 
ment of  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  the  last  three  Kesolutions. 
Ironical  laughter  from  the  Conservatives  greeted  this  declaration, 
which  reconciled  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  however,  to  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Responding  to  an  appeal  from  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  Sir  J.  Lubbock  promptly  said  he  would  not  move 
the  "previous  question,"  but  would  now  willingly  support  the 
amended  Besolutions.  This  altered  state  of  affairs  gave  satisfaction 
neither  to  the  Treasury  Bench,  nor  to  a  number  of  members  below 
the  gangway  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  excited  the  Conservative  members  by  some  rather  per- 
sonal criticism  of  the  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  over 
two  hours  were  wasted  in  a  fruitless  and  irregular  debate,  during 
which  the  right  honourable  member  for  Greenwich  ^accused  of 
"  childish  vacillation  of  purpose  "  by  Mr.  Chaplin)  thrice  explained 
why  he  had  dropped  the  last  three  of  his  Resolutions.  The  standing 
orders  having  been  at  length  postponed,  in  spite  of  a  protest  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Bentinck  and  others,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  permitted 
to  introduce  the  expurgated  edition  of  his  Resolutions.  This  he 
did  in  a  speech  at  once  calm,  judicial,  and  eloquent,  but  a  speech 
stoutly  maintaining  the  justice  of  the  Resolutions  in  their  entirety. 
Briefly  put,  the  speech  resolved  itself  into  an  elaborate  indictment 
against  the  inconsistencies  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  East,  and  into  an  earnest  recommendation  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Resolutions  for  the  keynote  of  the  present  and 
future  policy  of  the  Ministry  in  the  East.  After  referring  to  the 
meetings  of  the  past  week,  he  proceeded  to  show  that  his  Motion 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  which 
for  the  last  eighteen  months,  he  said,  had  been  more  deplorable 
than  the  conduct  of  any  Government  since  the  Peace  of  Vienna, 
and  also  on  account  of  its  ambiguous  position.  This  he  illustrated 
by  a  review  of  the  conflicting  declarations  of  the  members  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  language  of  the  Ministerially- inspired 
Press,  of  which  last  he  said  that  it  was  deliberately  intended 
to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  war.  Commenting  on  Lord 
Derby's  answer  to  the  GortchakofiF  Circular,  he  said  it  was 
redolent  with  the  old  odious  doctrine  of  '*  moral  support."  Against 
the  policy  of  remonstrance  and  expostulation  Mr.  Gladstone  pro- 
tested with  much  force  and  earnestness,  declaring  that  if  we  went 
no  further  than  this  the  work  must  pass  into  the  hands  of  others. 
In  support  of  his  first  and  second  resolutions  he  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  atrocities,  Lord  Derby's  Despatch,  and  the  present 
deplorable  condition  of  the  country,  insisting  that  the  guilt  must 
be  fixed,  not  on  the  minor  instruments,  but  on  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, which  had  caused  and  encouraged  the  massacres.  The 
Government  by  its  policy  had  led  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte  to  look  upon  Russia  as  their  only  friend,  and  had  forced 
upon  Russia  the  task  of  redeeming  them  f.om  oppression.     He 
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contrasted  with  their  conduct  the  vigour  with  which  a  Liberal 
Government  acted  in  the  case  of  the  Syrian   massacres ;  and,  re- 
verting once  more  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Kainardji,   he   contended   that  the  Crimean   War   deprived   the 
Christians  of  a  safeguard  which  we  were  bound  to  make  good  to 
them.     Eepeating  that  he  did  not  intend  to  take  a  division  on 
the  third  and  fourth  resolutions,  he  declared,  amid  loud  cheers 
from  the  benches  below  the  gangway,  that  he  adhered  to  all  the 
resolutions.     Although  he  could  not  imderstand  why  Lord  Hart- 
ington  would  not  go  the  whole  length  with  him,  he  did  not  wish 
to  obtain  from  him  a  sanction  to  anything  but  that  for  which  he 
voted.     He  deplored  as  much  as  anyone  the  irregular  methods  to 
which  the  Opposition  had  been  obliged  to  resort  for  influencing 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  but  the  necessity  of  the  case  was 
their  justification.     You  talk,  he  said  in  concluding,  of  the  esta- 
blished tradition  in  regard  to  Turkey.     I  appeal  to  an  established 
tradition  older,  wider,  and  nobler — a  tradition  which,  while  it  does 
not  disregard  British  interests,  seeks  to  maintain  the  promotion  of 
those  interests   in  accordance  with   the   dictates  of  honour  and 
justice.     What  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  this  ?     There  is  now  before 
the  world  a  glorious  prize.     A  portion  of  these  people  are  making 
an  effort  to  retrieve  what  they  have  lost,  I  mean  those  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  and  another  portion,  composing  a  band  of  heroes 
such  as  the  world  has  rarely  seen,  in  Montenegro.     They  are  ready, 
as  they  have  ever  been  during  the  400  years  of  their  exile  from 
their  fertile  plains,  to  meet  the  Turk,  and  to  re-establish  peace  and 
justice.     Another  portion,  some  five  or  six  millions  of  Bulgarians, 
beaten  down  to  the  ground,  hardly  venturing  to  look  upwards  even 
to  their  Father  in  Heaven,  have  extended  filieir  hands  to  you,  and 
have  prayed  yoiu:  aid  and  protection.     They  have  said  they  do  not 
want  an  alliance  with  Eussia  or  any  foreign  country,  but  they  want 
deliverance  from  intolerable  woe  and  shame — that  woe  and  shame 
the  greatest  which  deforms  God's  earth,  and  one  which  united 
Europe  was  going  to  reform,  and  has  pledged  itself  to  reform,  but 
for  the  present  you  seem  to  have  no  efficacious  means  of  con- 
tributing to  the  accomplishment  of  this.     But  the  removal  of  that 
great  woe  and  shame  is  a  prize  well  worthy  of  competing  for.     It 
is  not  yet  too  late  to  try  for  it.     I  believe  there  are  men  in  the 
Cabinet  who  would  try.     It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  become  com- 
petitors for  this  prize,  and,  be  assured,  an  immortal  crown  of  fame 
will  be  the  reward  of  those  who  may  successfully  win  it,  because  I, 
for  one,  believe  that  the  knell  of  Turkish  tyranny  has  been  sounded. 
It  is  about  to  be  destroyed,  if  not  in  the  way  and  by  the  means 
we  choose ;  and,  come  the  boon  from  what  hands  it  may,  it  wiH 
be  gladly  accepted  by  Christendom  and  the  world. 

Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff,  in  lieu  of  moving  the  "previous  ques- 
tion "  (of  which  he  as  well  as  Sir  J.  Lubbock  had  given  notice), 
submitted  the  amendment  prepared  by  him  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer : — 

v% 
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That  this  House  declines  to  entertain  any  resolution  which 
may  embarrass  her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  the  protection  of  British  interests,  without  indicating 
any  alternative  line  of  policy. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  speaking  iw  support  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  laid 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Government  had  reverted  from  their 
humane  policy  of  December  last  to  the  so-called  traditional  policy 
of  England,  and  called  upon  the  Ministry  to  state  explicitly  the 
contingencies  which  might  call  for  their  active  intervention. 

Mr.  Cross  thought  that,  after  the  agitation  of  the  last  week,  the 
country  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  totally 
changed  his  front.  Although  he  sympathised  with  the  autunmal  agi- 
tation, he  denied  that  the  meetings  of  last  week  furnished  any  guide 
to  the  opinions  of  the  country.  Had  anybody  put  it  distinctly  to  one 
of  these  meetings.  Will  you  go  to  war  ?  That  was  a  question  which 
had  been  shirked  to-night,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  the  third  and 
fourth  Resolutions  had  been  abandoned.  Replying  in  detail  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  criticisms  on  the  Ministerial  policy,  he  insisted  that 
the  two  landmarks  of  that  policy  had  been — not  to  sanction  the 
invasion  of  Turkey  by  foreign  armies,  and  not  to  acquiesce  in  mis- 
government  or  oppression  in  Turkey.  He  vindicated  Lord  Derby's 
despatch,  and  maintained  that  it  was  Russia  which  had  scattered 
the  European  concert  to  the  winds.  Now  that  war  had  broken  out, 
absolute  neutrality  was  the  rule  of  the  Government,  and  neither 
side  would  have  either  moral  or  material  support  from  us.  The 
Government  would  do  its  best  to  localise  and  minimise  the  war, 
but  he  indicated  certain  points — such  as  the  Suez  Canal,  Egypt^ 
and  Constantinople — where  the  interest  not  only  of  England,  but 
of  Europe,  would  be  threatened.  We  do  not,  he  said,  want  addi- 
tional territory — we  want  nothing.  We  wish  this  war  had  not 
broken  out.  Batoum  and  other  places  have  been  spoken  of ;  but 
there  is  the  Suez  Canal,  in  which  not  only  England,  but  the  world,  is 
seriously  concerned.  Why  the  Suez  Canal  should  be  attacked  by 
Russia  in  any  shape  I  cannot  imagine.  Whether  attacked  by  Russia 
or  by  Turkey,  that  is  a  question  of  not  only  English,  but  European 
interest.  It  is  the  road  from  the  West  to  the  East  of  the  world. 
Take  another  place  in  which  not  simply  England  but  the  world 
is  interested.  I  mean  Egypt.  Well,  what  am  I  to  say  about  the 
Treaties  as  to  the  Siraitsof  the  Dardanelles  and  the  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople ?  Is  it  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey  that 
Constantinople  should  be  either  attacked,  approached,  or  occupied  ? 
I  say  "  No."  These  are  questions  which  no  country  in  Europe 
could  regard  with  indifference ;  and  when  I  mention  them  I  hope 
they  are  so  remote  that  they  will  not  practically  arise.  But  thej 
are  questions  which  must  be  considered  by  any  British  Government, 
and  which  any  Ministry,  even  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) himself  were  at  its  head,  would  not  dare  to  neglect,  or,  if  it 
did,  the  country  would  very  soon  send  it  an  answer  which  it  could 
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not  mistake.  If  the  Emperor  of  Riiseia  kept  bis  plighted  word, 
British  interest  would  not  be  threatened  at  any  point.  As  to  the 
Resolutiona,  Mr.  Gross  asserted  that  they  either  meant  war  or  else 
the  more  undignified  course  of  barking  without  hiting.  The  policy 
of  the  G-overnmeut  was  plain;  conscious  of  their  strength,  they 
would  watch  the  course  of  events,  and,  if  an  opportunity  offered 
for  interposing  their  good  ofBces,  they  would  not  allow  it  to  pass. 
They  are  conscious,  he  concluded,  of  their  own  earnest  desire  for 
peace ;  they  are  conscious,  if  need  be,  of  their  strength.  They 
have,  I  hope,  the  wisdom  not  to  use  their  strength  improperly,  and 
wherever  the  opportunity  may  offer  to  stop  this  war,  to  heal  these 
wretched  divisions,  to  improve  the  condition  of  these  Christian 
populations  in  a  way  which  will  really  improve  tbem — and  that 
way,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  by  war — to  localise,  to  minimise,  or  to 
wipe  away  the  effects  of  this  war,  there  the  Government  will  give 
their  services. 

It  was  observed  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Cross's  speech  bore  something 
of  the  character  of  a  state-paper,  and  the  Parliamentary  advantage 
derived  from  it  by  the  Ministers  was  certain  and  immediate.  Lead- 
ing members  on  both  sides,  and  less  conspicuous  speakers,  continued 
the  debate  during  three  nights ;  but  the  moderate  politicians  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  were  satisfied  with  the  official  explanation. 
It  was  clear  that  the  Resolutions,  if  they  meant  anything,  must 
mean  an  offensive  alliance  with  Russia ;  and  the  result  of  the  com- 
promise between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Liberal  leaders  was  to 
"  minimise "  them  to  another  value.  It  was  in  vain  for  Mr. 
Cbildera  to  assure  the  Government  that  the  Resolutions  would  pro- 
tect them  from  unwise  fidends,  and  save  the  country  from  being 
drawn  into  war,  and  for  Mr.  I^we  to  reiterate  the  denunciations 
of  the  Government  policy  during  the  autumn  and  the  subsequent 
negotiations,  and  throw  all  the  blame  on  the  Ministry  for  the 
foilure  of  European  diplomacy  to  settle  the  Eastern  Question ;  for 
the  House  listened  with  evidently  greater  sympathy  to  Mr.  Roe- 
buck when  he  declared  that  the  Government  had  on  the  whole  con- 
ducted the  business  with  prudence  and  boldness,  said  that  there 
would  be  no  end  to  crusades  if  England  should  once  go  to  war  upon 
humanitarian  grounds,  and  directly  charged  Mr.  Gladstone  with 
the  "  ambiguity  "  which  he  had  charged  upon  the  Cabinet— and  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  when  he  declared  that  their  policy  had  placed  the 
country  "  upon  a  higher  pedestal  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  than  she 
had  occiipied  for  many  years." 

Among  all  the  speakers  on  the  Liberal  side,  only  Mr.  Courtney 
was  found  boldly  and  unequivocally  to  recommend  armed  inter- 
vention against  Turkey  ;  as.  we  could  do  nothing,  he  said,  to  avert 
the  imminent  disintegration  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  and  to 
maintain  that  coercion  in  alliance  with  Russia  was  our  duty, 
which  would  be  approved  by  the  great  maas  of  the  people,  though 
contested  in  Parliament.    Others,  and  among  them  Lord  Harting- 
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sable  at  an  earlier  date,  and  Mr.  Walter  called  the  disinclination 
of  the  Government  to  employ  that  power  of  coercion  the  cardinal 
mistake  in  its  past  policy,  adding  that  public  opinion  would  have 
enforced  it  if  only  the  Bulgarian  massacres  had  preceded  the  Ber- 
lin Memorandum ;  but  all  were  agreed  upon  absolute  neutrality 
as  the  only  policy  now  possible.  Mr.  Forster  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  policy  of  concerted  coercion  had  received  as  much  support  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  Session  as  was  now  said  in  favour  of  it, 
but  declared  that  to  pass  Mr.  Gladstone's  original  Resolutions  now 
would  be  to  encourage  Russia  and  to  commit  a  breach  of  neutrality, 
and  Mr.  Goschen  conunented  on  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the 
debate,  especially  in  clearing  away  apprehensions  of  war  which 
undoubtedly  existed,  and  producing  the  Home  Secretary's  precise 
definition  of  British  interests,  in  which  there  would  be  a  general 
disposition  to  agree;  but  the  Turk,  he  said,  had  finally  ceased  to  be 
a  British  interest,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  protested  against  any 
attempt  to  fix  on  the  Liberal  party  the  epithet  of  pro-Russian. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Bourke,  speaking 
for  the  Government,  both  insisted  that  all  idea  of  united  coercion 
"  was  out  of  the  question,  because  all  the  Powers  were  against 
coercion  except  Russia  only,"  and  proclaimed  the  policy  of  **  watch- 
ing with  vigilance  for  the  turn  of  events,"  which,  indeed,  coupled 
with  Mr.  Cross's  definition  of  British  interests,  was  the  whole  out- 
come of  the  debate.  Lord  Derby's  last  despatch  was  defended  by 
Mr.  Bourke,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
repudiate  all  responsibility  for  the  declaration  of  war. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  speaking  on  the  last  night  of  the 
debate,  described  the  amendment  as  inaccurate  and  inadequate, 
because  while  the  passing  of  the  Resolutions  would  not  embarrass 
the  Government,  the  policy  laid  down  did  not  include  the  good 
government  of  the  Turkish  Provinces.  The  two  Resolutions,  he 
maintained,  pointed  to  the  true  policy  which  ought  to  guide  the 
action  of  the  Government.  Replying  to  an  inquiry  of  Lord 
Sandon,  why  was  not  a  vote  of  censure  moved,  he  pointed  out 
that  it  would  have  strengthened  that  section  of  the  Minis- 
terialistfi  from  which  the  Opposition  differed  most,  and  would 
have  weakened  those  with  whom  they  had  most  sympathy.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Resolutions  as  originally  proposed  woiid  have  con- 
stituted a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  but  that  the  Government  met 
by  taking  shelter  imder  the  previous  Question.  If  it  had  been  thought 
desirable  to  move  a  vote  of  censure,  the  papers  relating  to  the  Proto- 
col disclosed  ample  grounds  for  it.  Justifying  the  course  taken  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  he  said  that  though  he  entirely  agreed  with  the 
objeots  aimed  at  in  the  four  Resolutions,  he  could  not  concur 
in  all  the  means,  nor  in  the  expediency  of  pressing  them  at  this 
time.  These  objects  he  took  to  be  to  secure  the  country  from 
the  shame  and  guilt  of  appearing  as  the  defender  of  Turkey,  to 
make  the  country  an  active  agent  in  giving  freedom  to  the  Turkish 
Provinces  and  peace  to  Europe,  and  to  guard  British  interests  m 
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the  only  way  in  vhich  they  could  be  permanently  safe,  by  making 
them  identical  with  peace  and  freedom.  The  firat  object  would  be 
attained  by  passing  the  first  two  Resolutions.  Remarking  on  the 
part  which  "  Britieh  interests  "  had  played  in  the  debate,  he  said 
he  was  as  ready  as  anyone  to  fight  for  them,  but  he  denied  that 
they  were  identical  with  the  "  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire," 
and  what,  he  asked,  had  British  interests  to  do  with  the  conduct  of 
Bnssia,  which  had  been  so  freely  denounced  during  the  debates  ? 
Discussing  the  third  and  fourth  Resolutions,  he  pointed  out  that  a 
free  G-reece  and  a  free  Seivia  had  already  been  established  by  us  in 
concert  with  Russia.  He  admitted  that  these  Beaolutions  pointed 
to  the  employment  of  force,  and  though  there  was  a  time  before 
the  Moscow  Declaration,  when  a  small  display  of  force  without 
recourse  to  violent  measures  would  have  sufficed  to  bring  Turkey 
to  reason,  things  had  changed  now,  and  he  saw  no  way  in  which  a 
concert  of  the  European  Powers  for  this  purpose  could  be  obtained. 
Uo  doubt  the  country  would  sustain  the  Government  in  a  policy  of 
strict  neutrality,  but  sooner  or  later  we  should  be  called  on  to 
interfere  either  as  mediators  or  to  deal  with  the  events  of  the  war; 
and  the  policy  laid  down  in  the  Resolutions  would  be  the  guide  to 
our  conduct.  He  did  not  quarrel  with  the  Home  Secretary's  defi- 
nition of  "  British  interests  " — he  was  willing  to  say  that  no  terri- 
torial aggrandisement  should  be  permitted  to  Russia,  and  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal  should  be  secured,  but  no  more  must 
these  objects  be  secuied,  as  of  old,  solely  by  the  maint«nfuice  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  bis  reply,  after  touching  on  points  raised 
by  Lord  Elcbo,  Sir  H.  WolfT,  and  others,  came  to  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Cross,  of  which  he  expressed  approval  so  far  as  it  went,  but 
pointed  out  that  it  was  in  direct  contradiction  with  Lord  Derby's 
Despatch.  This  dualism  pervaded  all  the  later  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  it  was  to  \i&  want  of  consecutiveness  and  consistency 
that  he  attributed  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  attain  the 
objects  which  it  had  laid  before  it — the  maintenance  of  the  status 
qiio,  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the 
Treaties  of  1856,  and  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
Christians.  With  regard  to  the  Resolutions,  he  did  not  i^ee  with 
Lord  Hariington  that  the  time  had  passed  for  an  authoritative 
interference  of  combined  Europe.  That,  he  believed,  was  the  only 
weapon  by  which  a  satisfactory  settlement  could  be  arrived  at. 
The  Resolutions  did  not  contemplate  a  sole  alliance  with  Russia, 
nor  did  he  believe  that  combined  action  of  the  other  Powers  was 
even  yet  impossible.  Replying  to  the  question  so  often  put  in  the 
debate — does  coercion  mean  war? — he  emphatically  replied  "No." 
Adequately  suppoited,  coercion  need  not  he  followed  by  war,  and 
as  instances  of  the  successful  employment  of  foreign  armies  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  nations,  he  mentioned  Holland,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.    Insisting  once  more  on  his  interpretation  of  the  Treaty 
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tion  of  the  Protectorate  which  Russia  exercised  under  it,  Mr. 
Gladstone  argued  that  the  shortest  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  war 
and  stop  bloodshed  would  be  by  drawing  a  Naval  cordon  round 
Turkey,  and  neutralising  the  Turkish  Fleet.  He  concluded  an 
eloquent  peroration  by  expressing  his  regret  that  the  voice  of  the 
nation  had  not  prevailed,  and  that  England  had  not  been  permitted 
to  take  her  place  in  this  great  work  of  civilisation. 

When  the  House  divided  on  the  first  Resolution,  223  voted  for 
and  354  against  it ;  the  division  being  almost  entirely  a  party  one. 
Mr.  Newdegate  was  the  only  Conservative  who  voted  with  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  six  Liberals  voted  with  the  Government,  including 
Mr.  Roebuck.  Of  the  Home  Rulers,  nineteen  voted  in  the  majo- 
rity, eleven  voted  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  about  twenty-three 
took  no  part  in  the  division.  The  number  of  Conservatives  absent 
from  the  division  was  about  sixteen,  and  the  number  of  Liberals 
absent  about  nineteen,  all  the  members  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Admi- 
nistration in  the  House  of  Commons  voting  in  the  minority. 

Many  and  various  were  the  comments  made  upon  the  debate 
and  division  at  the  time,  the  "  Times "  chiefly  commenting  upon 
the  absence  of  all  attempts  at  any  serious  defence  of  Turkish  mi&- 
govemment,  and  at  the  confession  which  the  discussion  implied,  that 
England  felt  the  present  condition  of  things  to  be  greatly  her  own 
£aujt.  "  She  has  been  so  full  of  her  own  interests  cropping  up 
everywhere,  and  so  proud  to  have  the  special  protection  of  a  grand 
historic  empire,  that  she  has  grossly  neglected  her  duty  to  educate 
her  difficult  pupil  and  prepare  it  for  its  inevitable  coming  of  age. 
That  work  is  now  taken  out  of  her  hands,  and  she  has  to  content 
herself  with  such  small  but  necessary  business  as  seeing  that  she 
is  not  herself  incidentally  hurt  or  encroached  upon.  But  no 
statesman,  party,  or  section  in  Parliament  is  in  a  condition  to 
boast  of  being  exempt  from  the  common  error." 

In  another  article  in  the  same  journal,  it  was  remarked  that 
what  really  decided  the  two  great  parties  in  the  House  was  the 
difference  in  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  regard  "  English 
interests,"  the  one  thinking  them  menaced  by  any  alterations  in 
the  balance  of  European  power,  the  other  believing  that  beneficent 
changes  would  on  the  whole  be  found  most  compatible  with  the 
safety  of  England.  But  the  "Daily  Telegraph"  truly  showed 
that  the  division  list  reached  the  highest  point  which  antagonism 
to  the  Ministerial  policy  could  be  induced  to  touch,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
first  resolution  having  been  worded  so  as  most  to  unite  the  Liberal 
ranks,  and  divide  the  Conservative.  In  redemption  of  their  pledge 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  regular  Opposition  voted  against  Sir  H. 
WolflP's  amendment ;  but  there  the  contest  ended.  In  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Session,  all  noteworthy  discussion  was  suspended 
upon  issues  which  had  now  been  taken  into  sterner  keeping,  and 
which  had  to  be  decided,  in  spite  of  another  fruitless  addition  to 
the  story  of  Conferences  and  Protocols,  on  the  battle-fields  of  the 
Danube  and  of  Asia  Minor.     The  Government  distinctly  pledged 
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thetHBelvea,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  a  policy  of  non- 
intervention until,  at  all  events,  some  favourable  opportunity  for 
mediation  should  occur.  In  a  document  very  clearly  and  precisely 
worded.  Lord  Derby  specitied  to  the  Russian  Government  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  iiosphorus,  as  the  points  at 
which  British  interests  would  be  touched  ;  and  Prince  Gortchakoff 
no  less  distinctly  replied  that  England  should  have  no  ground  of 
complaint.  An  aJarm  raised  that  Parliament  was  to  be  asked  for 
a  large  and  special  grant  of  money  for  the  raising  of  troops,  similar 
to  that  which  was  demanded  and  made  in  the  Franco-G-erman 
War,  proved  to  be  unfounded ;  and  when  dangerous  concluaioDS 
were  drawn  from  the  despatch  of  the  fleet  to  Besika  Bay,  and 
questions  suggested  by  those  conclusions  asked  in  Parliament, 
Lord  Derby  answered  that  the  Mediterranean  garrisons  were  below 
their  full  complement,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  to  strengthan 
them  to  the  extent  of  about  3,000.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave  a  similar  explanation.  A 
brief  reference  to  all  further  debate  upon  the  question  of  the  year 
will  he  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose.  Much  had  been  said  and 
written  about  the  conditions  of  our  neutrality  with  regard  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  on  the  eve  of  the  recess,  Mr.  Monk,  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  six  months'  ministerial  autocracy,  asked  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
consider  the  temporary  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  Kussian 
troops  so  far  inconsistent  with  British  interests  as  to  disturb  the 
relations  of  amity  between  England  and  Russia.  A  question  like 
this  produces  at  once  an  instinctive  feeling  that  it  cannot  be 
answered,  and  so,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declined 
to  answer  it,  his  reply  was  received  with  loud  cheers.  But  when 
Mr.  Monk  brought  up  the  subject  once  more,  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  make  a  speech.  He  protested  against  a  war 
to  prevent  a  Russian  occupation  of  Constantinople,  and  stated  his 
belief  that  the  downfall  of  the  Ottoman  Power  was  not  far  distant, 
and  that  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  Europe  could  long  prevent  it. 
The  most  effective  answer  to  Mr.  Monk  came  from  Sir  Henry 
Wolff,  who  a  few  days  before  had  desired  to  extract  from  the  Go- 
vernment an  equally  inexpedient  pledge  about  the  closing  of  the 
Dardanelles.  Lord  Palmerston,  said  Sir  Henry  WolflT,  declined  to 
answer  hypothetical  questions,  "and  this  appeared  to  be  a  hypothe- 
tical question,  for  the  Russians  are  not  at  Constantinople,  and  we 
do  not  know  that  they  will  ever  get  there,  or  that  they  want  to 
get  there."  "  The  great  danger,"  continued  the  speaker,  "  incurred 
in  answering  the  question  of  the  hon.  member  would  be  that  the 
answer  would  give  encouragement  to  one  party  or  the  other." 
The  Government  might  encourage  the  Russians,  or  it  might 
encourage  the  Turks,  and  the  latter  might  reject  terms  of  peace 
that  would  otherwise  he  accepted  by  them. 

In  a  speech  which  may  be  taken  as  summarising  the  Opposi- 
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ment  between  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  and  the  Government  to 
prevent  the  discussion  of  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Forster  admitted  that 
Lord  Hartington  and  the  Liberal  leaders  thought  it  right  to 
respect  the  opinion  of  the  Queen's  Ministers  that  present  discussion 
would  be  disadvantageous  to  the  national  interests.  The  GovOTn- 
ment  were  undertaking  a  great  responsibility  in  desiring  Parliament 
to  separate  without  any  special  information  with  regard  to  the 
present  critical  position  af  affairs.  ^^  But,  speaking  for  myself  and 
others,  we  should  not  have  assented  to  this  course  had  we  any 
reason  to  fear  that  the  Government  were  likely  between  now  and 
the  opening  of  Parliament  to  drag  the  country  into  war,  or  to 
involve  it  in  any  breach  of  neutrality.  We  have  most  carefully 
considered  everything  that  has  been  written  and  said  by  the  Gt)- 
vernment,  and,  looking  at  their  last  Despatches,  we  feel  convinced 
that  they  intend  to  abide  by  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality.'*  Such, 
indeed,  said  the  ^^  Times,"  in  conmienting  upon  the  debate,  must  be 
the  conclusion  of  everyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  separate  what 
the  Ministers  have  said  and  done  from  what  is  said  for  them  and 
anticipated  about  them  by  confident  supporters. 

The  Budget  of    the   year  was   singularly  uneventful    in   its 
nature  and  surroundings,  and  caused  neither  curiosity  nor  much 
comment.   It  was  brought  forward  before  a  thin  and  not  very  inte- 
rested house,  from  which  Mr.   Gladstone,  for  the  first  time  for 
many  years,  on  the  occasion  of  a  Budget  speech,  was  conspicuous 
by  his  absence.     It  was  on  April   12  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  made  the  Financial  Statement  of  the  year.     Dealing 
first  with  the  figures  of  last  year,  he  stated  that,  while  the  Budget 
estimate  of  Revenue  was  78,412,000Z.,  the  actual  amount  received 
was  78,565,036i.,  showing  an  increase  of  153,0362.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  estimated  expenditure  being  78,043,8452.,  the  actual 
amount  expended  was  78,125,2272.,  being  an  excess  df  81,3822.,  so 
that  the  estimated  surplus  of  368,0002.  has  actually  turned  out  to 
be  443,0002.     This,  though  not  a  brilliant  result,  he  thought  was 
satisfactory,  considering  the  continued  depression  of  trade.     Pass- 
ing to  details,  he  mentioned  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  on  the 
Customs   of  328,0002.,  and   on  the  Stamps  of  110,0002. ;  while 
there  have  been  excesses  on  the  Excise  of  112,0002.;  Land  Tax 
and  House    Tax,  32,0002.;    Income- Tax,  12,0002.;   Post  Office, 
60,0002.;    Crown  Lands,  15,0002.;  and  Miscellaneous  Revenue, 
390,0362.     The  revenue  from  spirits  has  fallen  off  on  the  Customs 
from  5,956,0002.  to  5,769,0002.,  and  on  the  Excise  from  15,150,OOOZ. 
to  14,875,000.,  though  the  increase  in  malt,  from  7,750,0002.  to 
8,040,0002.,  converts  the  deficiency  on  the  Excise  into  an  excess. 
There  are  also  fallings  off  on  wine  and  tea,  and  increases  on  currants 
and  raisins.     In  the  Miscellaneous  Eevenue  there  is  a  large  increase 
in  the  extra  receipts  from  the  Civil  Service  and  Eevenue  Depart- 
ments.     The   interest    on    Public   Loans   shows   an   increase  of 
54,0002.,  and  the  Fees  from  County  Courts  have  also  increased 
140,0002.     Giving  similar  details  as  to  the  expenditure,  he  men« 
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tioned  that  tbe  Supplementary  Estimates,  which  would  have 
brought  the  expenditure  ef  the  year  up  to  79,020,000^.,  had  been 
balaDced  within  8,000^  by  the  savings.  The  Army  expenditure 
"  had  been  170,245^.  less  than  the  estimate,  the  Navy  was  less  by 
8,000^.  than  the  estimate,  and  the  Miscellaneoua  Civil  Services 
showed  a  decrease  of  617,099^.  Passing  to  the  coining  year,  be 
thus  stated  the  estimated  espendittue  : — 

Permanent  Charge  for  Debt 28,000.000 

Interest  on  Local  Loans 220,000 

Charge  of  Suez  Loan            200,000 

Other  CoDBOlidnted  Fund  Charges      ....  1,600,000 

Arm?   ..." 11,638,700 

Home  Charges  of  Forces  m  India        ....  1,000,000 

Army  Purchase 600,000 

Navy 10,978,829 

Civil  Services 13,726,193 

Coatoms  and  Inland  Revenue 2,767,165 

Poat  Office            3,261,461 

Telegraph  Service 1^32311  ■ 

Packet  Serrioe 767,877 

Total  Expenditure        £7S,79J,011 

This  shows  an  Increase  on  the  expenditure  for  last  year  of 
668,8171.  As  to  the  revenue,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said  that  though,  looking  to  the  falling  off  in  the  last  quarter,  it 
was  impossible  to  take  a  sanguine  view,  there  was  no  reason  to 
despond.  The  resources  of  the  country  were  still  untouched,  the 
consuming  power  of  the  people  had  not  been  exhausted,  although 
for  the  moment  it  was  less  powerful.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  he 
estimated  the  revenue  for  the  coming  year  thus : — 

£ 

Customs 19,860,000 

Excise 27,600,000 

Stamps 10,920,000 

Land  Tax  and  House  Duty 2,660,000 

Income  Tax 6,640,000 

Post  Office            6,100,000 

Telegraph  Service 1,300,000 

Crown  Lands 410,000 

Miscellaneous 4,840,000 

Total  Revenua        479,020,000 

This  is  a  net  increase  on  the  estimates  of  last  year  of  454,9642. 
On  the  Customs  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  estimated  for  a 
decrease  of  72,000^.,  on  the  Excise  for  a  decrease  of  235,000i.,  and 
on  the  Telegraph  Service  for  a  decrease  of  5,000l.  On  Stamps 
there  is  an  estimated  increase  of  30,000^.,  on  Land  Tax  and  House 
Duty  of  28,000i.,  on  Income  Tax  of  260,(100;.,  on  the  Post  Office 
of  100,000^.,  and  on  the  Miscellaneous  Eevenueof  349,964(.  The 
estimated  Revenue  being  79,020,000^.,  and  the  expenditure 
78,794,000^.,  it  follows  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  226,000^.,  and 
this  state  of  things,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  presented 
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was  no  necessity  to  add  to  the  taxation  of  the  country,  nor  was  it 
possible  to  take  any  tax  off.  "  Let  well  alone,"  therefore,  would 
be  the  motto  for  the  year.  In  touching  upon  various  topics  con- 
nected with  the  Budget,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  showed 
that  of  the  78,000,OOOi.  odd,  at  which  he  estimated  the  expendi- 
ture, more  than  13,000,000f.  are  for  such  items  as  the  Post  Office, 
Crown  Lands,  and  other  charges,  which  are  only  matters  of  account, 
and  that  the  sum  actually  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayer 
is  no  more  than  65,070,000^.,  and  he  announced  also  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  make  a  change  in  the  mode  of  showing  the  accounts 
for  miscellaneous  revenue,  particularly  by  separating  the  interest 
on  local  loans  from  the  other  multifarious  items.  Dealing  with 
the  Debt,  he  showed  that  during  the  past  year  1,592,000^.  of  debt 
has  been  cancelled,  and  with  regard  to  the  new  Sinking  Fund,  its 
operation  has  been  very  successful,  inasmuch  as  939,728^.  has  been 
cancelled  by  it,  and  it  is  estimated  that  900,0002.  will  be  cancelled 
in  the  coui*se  of  the  coming  year.  During  the  three  yearsin  which 
the  present  Government  has  held  oflBce,  the  ftmded  and  unfunded 
debt  of  the  country  has  been  reduced  by  ?,693,000i.,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  15,624,0002.  have  been  invested  in  such  objects  as  the 
Suez  Canal,  loans  to  local  bodies,  barracks,  and  fortifications,  army 
purchase,  telegraph  services,  &c.  Taking  a  comprehensive  review 
of  both  sides  of  the  account,  he  calculated  that  the  National 
Balance  is  better  by  15,200,0002.  than  when  the  Government  came 
in.  He  proposed  to  do  something  in  regard  to  the  annually  in- 
creasing deficit  in  the  Savings'  Bank  account — not  on  the  extensive 
scale  of  former  propositions,  but  simply  to  stop  the  leak.  Each 
year  he  proposed  that  the  difference  between  the  interest  paid  to 
depositors  and  the  interest  actually  earned  should  be  ascertained 
and  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  the  smn  thus 
earned  by  the  Post  Office  Savings'  Bank  should  be  paid  into  the 
Exchequer.  Finally,  he  repeated  that,  though  the  Budget  was  not 
a  brilliant  one,  it  was  a  safe  one,  in  the  circumstance  of  continued 
commercial  depression,  and  with  regard  to  our  general  fiscal  system, 
he  claimed  that  it  was  sound  and  wholesome ;  that  the  burden  of 
taxation  which  it  proposed  was  not  oppressive,  and  that  it  would 
maintain  us  in  a  position  of  financial  strength. 

In  the  desultory  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Childers  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  the  general  financial  condition  of  the 
country  would  require  serious  consideration,  and  doubted  whether 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  Estimates  of  Revenue  had 
sufficiently  allowed  for  the  consequences  of  the  stagnation  of  trade, 
which  would  be  more  perceptible  next  year  than  in  the  last.  Mr. 
Baxter  took  the  same  view  and  protested  strongly  against  the  con- 
tinuous increase  of  expenditure.  Mr.  Gorst,  however,  showed  that 
of  the  increased  expenditure  this  year,  300,0002.  was  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Debt,  and  127,0002.  for  Local  Loans — besides  other  items 
which  were  merely  matters  of  account.  Mr.  Mundella  echoed 
Mr.  Childers's  gloomy  vaticinations  as  to  the  revenue  of  next  year 
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The  Resolution  on  the  Income  Tax  was  accepted,  and  it  was  agreed, 
in  answer  to  an  appeal  from  Mr.  Goschen,  that  the  further  diBcus- 
sion  should  be  taken  on  the  Tea  Duty  Resolution.  Subsequent 
debates,  however,  produced  no  important  modification  in  the  finan- 
cial scheme,  nor  was  the  financial  position  of  the  country  in  any 
way  altered.     We  now  turn  to  a  very  different  subject. 

The  sitting  which  began  at  four  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  July  3! , 
will  be  memorable  in  the  History  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We 
say  began,  because  it  was  not  till  aft«r  six  on  the  nest  evening 
that  it  ended,  having  lasted  twenty-six  hours  and  a  half.  It  was 
the  crisis  in  a  strange  plot  developed  for  the  first  time  jo  the  walls 
of  St.  Stephen's  by  a  little  band  of  Irish  members,  who  made 
themselves  known  as  the  Obstructives,  and  endeavoured  through 
an  abuse  of  the  rules  of  the  House  to  clog  altogether  the  wheels 
of  legislation.  The  students  of  our  political  history  know  that 
the  rules  and  standing  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which 
that  body  are  self-governed,  are  framed  with  great  elasticity,  upon 
the  principle  of  mutual  forbearance,  with  a  view  to  securing  as  far 
as  possible  the  righta  of  minorities,  and  on  the  assumption  of 
courtesy  and  fairness  on  all  sides.  Freedom  of  action  is  the  basis 
of  the  English  principle,  which  has  secured  for  us  an  amount  of 
order  and  regularity  of  procedure  which  the  many  legislative  as- 
semblies founded  upon  its  pattern  have  tailed  to  attain  in  anything 
like  the  same  degree.  One  of  these  niles  provides  that  no  opposed 
business  shall  be  taken  after  a  certain  hour  of  the  night.  By 
another,  any  single  member  might  move  for  an  adjournment  of 
the  House  or  of  the  Debate  without  restriction,  of  which  Sir 
Erskine  May  has  said  that  "  repeated  motions  to  that  effect  in 
opposition  to  the  general  desire  of  the  House  cannot  be  restrained 
unless  the  House  should  alter  their  rules  with  reference  to  such 
motions."  As  there  is  further  no  limit  to  the  number  of  verbal 
amendments  which  may  be  proposed  upon  each  successive  clause  of 
a  Bill,  it  is  clear  that  only  a  sense,  both  of  self-respect  and  of  what 
is  due  to  the  House,  can  restrain  a  member  from  a  dangerous  abuse 
of  his  political  privileges.  It  speaks  highly  for  the  character  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  till  the  present  session  no  grave  abuse 
of  this  kind  bas  been  recorded.  During  the  debates  on  the  first 
Reform  Bill,  and  sometimes  since,  an  obstinate  minority  has  availed 
itself  of  its  power  of  obstruction,  to  delay  the  progress  of  a  dis- 
tasteful measure;  but  when  in  1832  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  divided 
the  House  upon  dilatory  motions  until  aft«r  daybreak,  the  majority 
could  be  tolerant  of  demonstrations  which  nerved  as  a  safety-\alve 
and  could  not  defeat  a  great  piece  of  legislation.  There  was 
nothing,  in  short,  in  our  past  parliamentary  history  to  indicate 
that  the  practice  of  obstruction  would  ever  take  the  form  of  an 
intolerable  nuisance.  Nothing  worse  need  be  feared,  it  was  thought, 
than  that  minorities  would  do  in  future  what  they  had  done 
in  the  past ;  and  that  the  patience  of  majorities  would  be  tried,  as 
fcnmerly,  up  to  but  not  beyond  the  limits  of  endurance.     A  few 
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stubborn  dissentients  would  now  and  again  waste  tbe  time  of  the 
House  in  attempting  to  impede  the  passage  of  some  Bill  obnoxioiu 
to  them ;  but  after  all  the  Bill  would  pass,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  determined  obstructors  of  one  measure  on  one  night  would 
become  the  rational  debaters  of  another  on  the  following  night, 
and  perhaps  do  as  much  to  facilitate  business  on  the  latter  occasion 
as  they  had  done  to  delay  it  on  the  former.  No  one  had  as  yet 
even  framed  the  conception  of  a  group  of  members  who  should 
systematically  play  the  part  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  without  the 
excuse  of  his  convictions,  and  obstruct  the  progress  of  legrislation, 
not  as  an  occasional  assertion  of  the  inflexibility  of  their  principles, 
but  as  the  regular  business  of  their  parliamentary  lives. 

Among  the  impracticable  ranks  of  the  Home  Bulers  were  to 
be  found  this  session  a  small  knot  of  members  who  for  the  first 
time  converted  these  recognised  privileges  of  the  minority  into  an 
engine  of  systematic  obstruction.  Mr.  Butt,  the  able  nominal 
leader  of  the  body,  declared  himself  distinctly,  both  in  the  House 
and  elsewhere,  against  the  policy  adopted  by  some  of  his  com- 
panions, while  insisting  upon  the  valuable  qualities  of  obstruction 
for  purposes  of  improving  legislation  in  Irish  measures.  But  Mr. 
Parnell,  an  Irish  gentleman  of  property,  and  Mr.  Biggar,  a  Bel&st 
merchant,  developed  the  practice  of  obstruction  in  a  new  direction, 
and  inaugurated  a  systematic  policy  of  interference  with  every 
measure  introduced  under  the  charge  of  Government  oflScials. 
Day  after  day  the  House  was  harassed  with  their  notices  of  amend- 
ment, motions  of  adjournment,  and  organised  delay,  carried  out 
with  the  all  but  avowed  intention  of  bringing  the  proceedings  of 
the  English  Parliament  into  disrepute  and  slight  regard.  They 
did  not  altogether  fail,  for  the  reports  of  the  session  contain  too 
many  accounts  of  personal  squabbles,  which  deserve  no  better 
name,  and  of  scenes  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  House.  When, 
for  instance,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  on  one  occa- 
sion that  the  Government  business  should  for  the  remainder  of 
the  Session  have  precedence  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  we  read 
that  Mr.  Parnell  spoke  at  length  on  the  waste  of  time  and  the 
general  confusion  of  business,  which  he  attributed  to  the  mis- 
management of  the  Government.  Mr.  Whalley  also  censured  the 
Government  for  its  attempts  to  stifle  free  discussion  by  *'  count- 
outs''  and  other  indirect  means,  and  announced,  amid  much  ironical 
cheering,  that,  unless  a  change  were  made  in  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing business,  he  should  feel  obliged  to  renounce  his  seat  or  suspend 
his  attendance.  Mr.  Cavan,  although  he  protested  against  the 
extinction  of  private  members'  measures,  bowed  to  the  inevitable, 
and  urged  the  Government  to  consider  what  changes  might  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  extended  scope  of  legislation,  which, 
though  it  had  occurred  together  with  greater  talkativeness,  had  to 
be  provided  for  without  any  corresponding  increase  of  time.  Mr. 
Whitbread  suggested  that  uncompleted  Bills  should  be  taken  up 
in  the  succeeding  Session  at  the  point  at  which  they  were  left. 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  havlDg  urged  that  without  this 
concession  important  Bills  before  the  House  could  not  be  carried, 
Mr.  O'Donnell  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  private  members'  Bills 
which  would  be  ousted  by  this  motion,  and  to  comment  on  them 
aeriatiTn.  Much  impatience  was  manifested  on  both  sides,  and 
Mr.  O'Donnell  was  frequently  called  to  order ;  but  the  Speaker 
held  that  though  he  was  severely  trying  the  forbearance  of  the 
House,  he  was  not  transgressing  the  rules.  Mr.  Chaplin  provoked 
loud  and  prolonged  cheering  by  denouncing  the  speech  as  another 
*'  of  those  repeated  instances  of  stubborn  insensibility  to  the  senti- 
ments by  which  gentlemen  in  that  House  bad  almost  invariably 
been  actuated."  Mr.  Pamell  jumped  up,  and,  with  much  vehe- 
mence of  tone  and  manner,  demanded  of  the  Speaker  whether  this 
charge — which  Mr.  Chaplin  dared  not  make  out  of  the  House- 
was  in  order,  and  the  Speaker,  having  held  that  there  was  nothing 
calling  for  his  interference,  Mr.  Chaplin  went  on  to  warn  the 
ObBtructives  that  any  attempt  to  "  bully"  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  met  with  speedy  retribution.  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  re- 
plied with  a  vehement  attack  on  the  Conservative  Party,  which, 
he  said,  had  disregarded  the  wishes  arid  feelings  of  the  Irish  nation. 
The  O'Donoghue  disputed  the  right  of  the  Obstructives  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  Irish  people,  and  expressed  bis  cordial  concurrence 
with  all  that  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Chaplin.  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr. 
Callan,  on  the  other  hand,  dissented  altogether  from  Mr.  Chaplin's 
censures. 

The  task  of  the  Leader  of  the  House  was  not  an  easy  one. 
Both  he  and  the  Chairman  of  Committees  tried  all  that  courtesy 
and  leniency  could  do  in  dealing  witb  the  Obstructives ;  and  all 
that  extreme  provocation  could  do  was  at  length  to  cause  a  modifi- 
cation in  the  rules  of  the  House  for  the  last  weeks  of  the  Session. 
Sir  Stafford  announced  in  his  place  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  give  very  serious  consideration  to  the  whole 
subject  during  the  recess,  and  meanwhile  iutroduced  these  two 
resolutions : — 

That,  when  a  member,  after  being  twice  declared  out  of  order, 
shall  be  pronounced  by  Mr.  Speaker,  or  by  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees, as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  disregarding  the  authority  of 
the  chair,  the  debate  shall  be  at  once  suspended ;  and,  on  a  motion 
being  made  in  the  House  that  the  member  be  not  heard  during 
the  remainder  of  the  debate,  or  during  the  sitting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, such  motion,  after  the  member  complained  of  has  been 
heard  in  explanation,  shall  be  put  without  further  debate. 

That,  in  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  no  member  have 
power  to  move  more  than  once  during  the  debate  on  the  same 
question  either  that  the  Chairman  do  report  pr<^;ress  or  that  the 
Chairman  leave  the  chair,  nor  to  speak  more  than  once  to  such 
motion,  and  that  no  member  who  has  made  one  of  those  motions 
have  power  to  make  the  other  on  the  same  question. 

For  the  present,  said  Sir  StaHbrd,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
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exigencies  of  the  momeDt — to  carry  through  the  business  of  the 
Session  and  to  prevent  wrangles  and  disputes  unseemly  and  most 
injurious  to  our  reputation — I  hope  and  trust  the  House  will  accept 
and  support  this  resolution  (Hear,  hear),  ...  I  cannot  imagine 
that  any  member  who  regards  the  history  and  thinks  of  the  past 
glories  of  this  assembly  will  hesitate  to  assist  in  maintaining  un- 
impaired the  glories  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  (Loud 
cheers). 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  the  resolution  was  firmly  sup- 
ported by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Raikes,  the  Marquis  of  Hart- 
ington,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  administered  a  dignified  rebuke  to 
Mr.  Sullivan,  of  whom  he  asked  whether  there  was  not  an  abnoBt 
ludicrous  contrast  between  the  weight  and  force  of  some  expressions 
he  had  used  and  the  proposition  before  the  House  ?  Mr.  O'Oonnor 
Power  had  previously  endeavoured  to  justify  a  policy  of  obstruction, 
and  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  Biggar  had  defended  their  action  on  the 
plea  that,  inasmuch  as  the  House  had  used  against  Irish  measures 
the  rule  for  preventing  opposed  measures  being  taken  after  12.30 
p.m.,  they  had  put  the  same  rule  in  force  against  English  measures. 
Some  mirth  was  raised  by  Major  O'Gorman,  who  aspired  to  correct 
the  granmiar  of  the  resolution.  He,  however,  found  it  a  matter  of 
impossibility  to  draw  up  an  amendment  which  he  contemplated 
moving,  and  after  a  fruitless  effort  to  write  down  the  terms  of  his 
amendment,  had  to  resign  the  task  in  despair.  Fuming,  it  may 
be,  under  this  disability.  Major  O'Gorman  sat  for  some  time  until 
he  was  driven  to  rise  again  to  warn  the  "  great  English  people " 
to  be  careful  of  their  liberties  lest  another  Cromwell  should  walk 
into  that  House  and  say,  "  Take  away  that  bauble  1 "  A  few 
amendments  were  summarily  disposed  of;  and  the  first  resolution 
was  then  adopted  by  282  votes  against  32.  Thereafter  the  second 
resolution  was  discussed,  and  eventually  carried  by  250  against  7 
votes. 

These  slight  modifications  in  the  rules  of  debate,  however,  fiedled 
altogether  to  defeat  the  ingenuity  of  the  obstructive  faction,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  new  standing  order  was  followed  by  the  most 
scandalous  attack  on  the  dignity  and  eflSciency  of  Parliament. 
The  Bill  (of  which  we  have  to  write  further)  enabling  the  South 
African  Governments  to  fonn  a  Confederation  had  passed  the  second 
reading,  and  on  the  motion  for  going  into  Committee  there  was  a 
debate  on  an  amendment  moved  by  Sir  G.  Campbell,  and  a  general 
discussion  both  of  the  Bill  itself  and  of  the  policy  of  the  Transvaal 
annexation.  A  few  days  afterwards,  in  Committee,  Mr.  Pamell, 
Mr.  O'Donnell,  and  one  or  two  other  Irish  Members  wasted  time 
with  speeches  and  motions  which  were  avowedly  intended  to  ob- 
struct the  Government  business.  Two  days  afterwards  the  new 
Standing  Orders  were  adopted,  after  a  long  and  desultory  discussion  ; 
and  on  July  31,  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  South  Africa  Bill  was 
resumed.  The  obstructives  had  now  resolved  to  show  that  their 
plans  had  not  been  affected  by  the  change  in  the  rules.   The  African 
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Biil  waa  brought  forward  in  Committee  on  July  31,  and  the  House 
found  seven  of  its  members  determined  that  it  should  not  pass, 
and  the  way  blocked  by  a  aeries  of  dilatory  motions  to  report  pro- 
gress, and  that  the  Chairman  leave  the  chair,  interspersed  with 
Uvely  recriminatory  passages,  in  which  Sir  W.  Harcourt  on  one 
aide,  and  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  on  the  other,  took 
the  chief  part.  The  latter  two  were  frequently  called  to  order, 
and  along  with  Mr.  Gray  were  compelled  to  withdraw  unparlia- 
mentary expressions  which  they  had  used.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  being  frequently  appealed  to  during  the  struggle  to 
accept  a  compromise,  invariably  replied  that  he  would  not  give 
way  until  the  Bill  was  passed  through  Committee,  and  in  this  he 
was  encouraged  by  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Childers,  Mr.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen,  aud  others  on  the  Liberal  side.  The  temper  evinced 
by  the  Committee  throughout  was  one  of  the  most  determined 
resolution,  and  every  hint  at  a  concession  was  at  once  met  with 
the  most  decided  refusal.  Cheers  greeted  an  emphatic  statement 
of  Mr.  Forster,  that  although  he  was  sixty  years  of  age  he  would 
sacrifice  his  time  to  give  the  Government  all  the  support  in  his 
power.  Sir  William  Harcourt  declared  that  the  authority  of  the 
House  should  not  be  degraded  in  the  presence  of  the  English 
nation,  and  said  that  the  seven  had  as  many  aspects  as  Proteus. 
The  House  of  Commons,  said  he,  was  strong  enough  to  deal  with 
them ;  and  if  not,  it  did  not  deserve  the  position  it  held.  He  hoped 
that  those  who  had  to  lead  the  House — her  Majesty's  Government — 
would  stand  ny  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
would  stand  by  them  in  resisting  that  which  was  unsup portable. 
Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  in  committee  on  motions  to 
report  progress,  discussions  were  protracted  hour  after  hour,  until 
the  whole  system  under  which  they  lived  was  breaking  down. 
Whether  it  was  the  intention  of  honourable  members  to  break  it 
down  or  not,  the  consequence  of  this  conduct  must  be  to  destroy 
it.  He  hoped  therefore  that  The  Government  would  not  be  driven 
out  of  their  coui-se,  but  would  carry  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  and  sbow 
that  the  House  of  Commons  had  inherent  vigour  enough  to  deal 
with  a  small  minority  who  were  endeavouring  to  destroy  its  utility 
and  convenience.  These  remarks  were  heartily  cheered  again  and 
again,  and  appeared  to  express  the  sentiments  of  all  but  six  or 
seven  members  in  it  with  equal  force  and  precision.  But  they  failed 
to  touch  the  obdurate  hearts  of  that  "  small  minority,"  or  to  shake 
the  characteristic  equanimity  of  Sir  William's  chief  adversary,  Mr. 
Pamell,  the  member  for  Meath,  described  in  the  *'  interviewing  " 
language  of  the  day  as  a  "  slender  and  rather  good-looking  young 
Irishman,  a  little  over  thirty,  with  a  determined  cast  of  features, 
and  bearded  as  a  pard." 

Thirteen  motions  for  adjournment  were  made,  and  while  the 
majority  varied  from  150  to  77,  the  minority  never  rose  above  5. 
The  seven  obstructives  were  all  Irish  members — Mr.  Pamell,  Mr. 
Biffffar.   Mr.   O'Donaell.   Mr.   Power.  Mr.  Grav.  Mr.  Kirk,  and 
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Captain  Nolan ;  and  the  only  English  members  from  whom  they 
received  any  countenance  were  Mr.  Fawcett  and  Mr.  Courtney. 
Both  retired  about  4  o'clock.     In  the  course  of  one  heated  dis- 
cussion Mr.  Butt  took  occasion  to   repudiate  the  claim  of    the 
obstructives   to  represent  the  Irish   party,  declaring  that  if    he 
thought  such  a  thing  possible  he  would  retire  from  tlie  political 
arena  altogether.    I  deny,  said  he,  that  those  who  act  contrary  to 
the  pledges  given  to  the  Irish  party  are  members  of  that  party. 
I  know  that  the  Irish  party  have  repudiated  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Dungarvan,  Mr.  O'Donnell   (Loud  cheers).     I  would  be 
false  to  my  countrymen  if  I  did  not  say  that ;  and  if  I  thought  the 
honourable  member  represented  the  Irish  party,  and  if  the  Irish 
party  represented    my  country — and  he  does   not  represent  my 
country — I   would  retire  from   Irish   politics   as  from  a  Talgar 
brawl  in  which  no  man  can  take  part  with  dignity  to  himself  or 
advantage  to  his  country  (Loud  cheers).     During  the  protracted 
sitting  the  composition  of  the  House  was  constantly  undergoing 
a  change,  members  relieving  each  other  at  intervals  in  relays, 
although  a  few  remained  from  beginning  to  end.     Between  three 
and  four  o'clock  Mr.  Childers  relieved  Mr.  Raikes.     At  half-past 
six  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  took  the  chair,  and  he,  in  turn,  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  H.  Selwin-Ibbetson.      After  the   thirteenth  division   the 
minority  began  to  show  some  signs  of  flagging.     A  speech  from 
Captain  Nolan  provoked  a  final  scene,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr. 
Gray,  in  acrimonious  language,  taunted  the  Leader  of  the  House 
with  lack  of  courage  to  carry  out  his  threat  of  suspending  the 
Obstructives,  and  challenj^ed   him   to   attempt  it;    and  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  was  loudly  cheered  in  explaining  that  the  House  had 
shown  forbearance  to  the  minority,  because  it  wished  *'  to  g^ve 
them  rope  enough,"  and  to  enable  the  country  to  understand  the 
grounds  on  which  punishment  would  be  inflicted  on  them.     The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  reviewing  the  situation,  remarked 
significantly  that  there  were  now  two  courses  open  to  the  Com- 
mittee, either  to  try  a  last  effort  to  complete  the  Bill  in  the  regular 
manner,  or  to  make  a  report  to  the  House  with  a  view  of  some 
action.     Upon  this  Mr.  O'Donnell  said  that  as  the  contest  had  now 
ceased  to  be  one  of  physical  endurance,  and  as  a  threat  of  force 
had  been  held  out,  he  would  not  prolong  a  contest  from  which  he 
would  have  withdrawn  long  ago  but  for  his  engagements.     The 
Committee  was  then,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  ten  hours,  allowed 
to  resume  the  consideration  of  the  Clauses,  and  shortly  after  two 
the  Bill  was  completed,  and  the  Chairman  amid  prolonged  cheer- 
ing, was  ordered  to  report  it  with  amendments  to  the  House.     The 
exact  length  of  the  sitting  of  the  Committee  was  twenty  hours  and 
fifty  minutes,  and  one  of  its  noteworthy  incidents  was  the  first 
appearance  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  House  since  his  withdrawal 
to  a  calmer  sphere.     From  the  strangers'  gallery  he  watched  the 
scene  with  an  air  of  curious  wonder.     As  the  night  and  second  day 
of  the  sitting  of  the  House  went  on,  the  liveliest  interest  was  taken 
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out  of  Parliament  in  the  struggle.  The  relays  of  Chairmen,  the 
arrival  of  fresh  batches  of  members  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  the  cheerful  appearance  after  an  early  breakfast  of  mem- 
bers who  had  enjoyed  a  night's  rest,  with  the  object  of  sustaining 
duty  when  others  retired,  were  episodes  of  the  notable  sitting. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  remained  at  his  post  throughout  the  sitting ; 
and  it  must  be  said  for  the  Irishmen  that  they  stood  the  fatigue 
of  their  raid  against  business  and  order  remarkably  well.  The 
spirits  of  other  members  were  nattually  affected  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  whole  proceedings  were  humiliating  and  imdignified. 
This  was  a  sentiment  that  did  not  much  affect  the  Irish  minority, 
though  Mr.  O'Donnell  did  once  speak  of  himself  as  fully  con- 
scious of  the  ridiculous  position  he  occupied.  The  body  of  the 
House  found  the  matter  too  serious  for  the  display  of  any  of  the 
spirit  of  fim  and  good-humour  which  generally  finds  space  and 
verge.  The  Timea  spoke  a  general  feeling  in  commenting  upon 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  conclusion  of  the  battle,  when  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  found  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  co- 
ercing a  minority  of  seven  by  a  threat  of  strong  measures,  and 
•  likened  the  menace  to  the  proclaiming  of  a  state  of  siege.  The 
obvious  necessity  of  dealing  seriously  with  this  policy  of  annoyance 
before  another  Session  became  evident  to  all.  Let  it  be  said  that 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  asked  the  country  to  believe  that  they 
were  solely  concerned  to  promote  the  careful  conduct  of  business 
in  the  House  and  to  obviate  its  reckless  habits  of  legislation. 
But  it  was  imfortunate  for  the  member  for  Meath  that  some  words 
of  his  own  were  established  against  him  in  the  courc^e  of  the  long 
sitting,  which  proved  that  at  a  public  meeting  he  had  defined 
his  tactics  as  "a  policy  not  of  conciliation  but  retaliation." 

The  mischief  caused  by  the  policy  of  the  Obstructives  might  have 
been  greater  in  a  season  of  legislative  activity,  but  the  meagre 
promise  of  the  Queen's  Speech  was  not  in  this  respect  bettered  in 
the  fulfilment.  At  the  very  close  of  the  Session  the  House  had  to 
adjourn  for  want  of  anything  to  do ;  and  more  than  ever  the 
result*  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  began 
to  become  apparent.  Measures  were  promised  and  measures  were 
dropped — long  speeches  made,  and  more  or  less  imperfectly 
reported;  but  the  entire  absence  of  anything  like  a  Liberal 
programme  made  itself  very  clearly  felt.  On  one  measure  of 
considerable  political  importance  the  Government  suffered  an  un- 
expected defeat.  Early  in  the  Session  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
introduced  a  Bill  which  was  partly  framed  for  sanitary  purposes, 
and  which  was  also  intended  to  evade  the  necessity  of  opening 
churchyards  to  Dissenters  who  insisted  on  their  own  forms  of  burial. 
The  positive  enactments  of  the  Bill  were  unobjectionable,  as  they 
principally  consisted  of  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  addi- 
tional cemeteries  in  rural  districts.  Half-a-dozen  years  ago  such 
a  Bill  might  have  passed  without  opposition,  unless^  indeed,  it  had 
excited  the  suspicions  of  the  Clergy.     It  now  met  with  vehement 
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resistance  from  the  opposite  quarter.     It  could  not  be  expected 
that  the  Dissenters  would  accept  a  measure  which  omitted  all  the 
provisions  of  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan's  Bills.     Sentimental  and  social 
grievances  are  not  to  be  conciliated  by  sanitary  contrivances.     The 
leaders  of  the  Dissenters  were  much  more  anxious  to  assert  their 
right  to  the  use  of  the  churchyards  than  to  provide  for  the  ma- 
terial necessities  of  funerals.     For  two  or  three  years  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan  had  seemed  to  be  within  reach  of  success,  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  Bill  provided  no  compensation  for  the  loss  of  an 
anticipated  victory.     It  was  announced  that  the  Government  Bill 
would  be  strongly  opposed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  might 
probably  have  been  rejected ;  but  there  was  no  opportunity  for  a 
trial  of  strength  between  the  Government  and  the  Liberal  party. 
The  second  reading  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  con- 
siderable majority,  which  rejected  an  amendment  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville's in  favour  of  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  churchyards ;  but 
the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  spoke  in  support 
of  the  Amendment,  and  it  was  evident  that  a  divided  Church  party 
would  not  long  be  able  to  resist  the  demand  of  the  united  body  of 
Nonconformists,  which  was  cordially  seconded  by  the  Opposition 
in  both  Houses.     When  the  Bill  went  into  Committee  both  the 
Archbishops  spoke  in  favour  of  concession,  and  an  amendment  of 
Lord  Harrowby's  for  allowing  Dissenting  services  in  churchyards 
was,  on  an  equal  division,  only  rejected  by  the  casting  vote  of  Lord 
Redesdale.     At   a  later  stage  Lord  Harrowby  carried  a  similar 
clause  against  the  Government  by  127  to  111  ;  and,  after  taking 
time  for  consideration,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  withdrew  the  Bill. 
The  decided  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  assuming  so  sponta- 
neously liberal  an  attitude  was  the  cause  of  much  comment  and  of 
much  speculation,  for  while  it  proved  a  new  factor  in  the  gene- 
rally disturbed  condition  of  the  ecclesiastical  atmosphere,  it  at 
least  promised  to  secure  quiet  and  content  in  the  general  mind  in 
a  matter  in  which  the  natural  love  of  order  and  reverence  for 
family  feeling,  prescribe  the  greatest  toleration.     In  withdrawing 
the  Bill,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  stated  that  since  the 
last  division  he  had  conferred  with  his  colleagues  as  to  the  course 
which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  reference  to  that  measure,  and  they 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Lord  Harrowby's  amendment, 
which  was  carried  on  the  Report,  amounted  to  such  an  entire  de- 
parture from  the  principle  on  which  the  Burials  Bill  was  framed, 
that  they  felt  it  incumbent  to  withdraw  the  measure,  intending  to 
give  the  whole  subject  attentive  consideration  during  the  recess. 

Lord  Granville  regretted  that  a  question  which  both  sides  of 
the  House  admitted  it  was  desirable  to  settle  should  be  thrown 
over  for  another  year,  and  so  left  to  excite  feelings  of  hostility  not 
only  between  the  Nonconformists  and  the  Church,  but  in  the  Church 
itself. 

A  Bill  of  the  Attorney-General's  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Law  of  Patents  by  the  appointment  of  qualified  examiners,  and 
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by  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  compulsory  licences,  was  received 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Session  with  apparent  favour  ;  but  in  the 
press  of  business,  or  of  impediments  to  business,  it  disappeared, 
like  many  preceding  measures  of  the  same  kind.     Mr.  Sclater-Booth 
did   not  succeed  in  carrying  either  a  Valuation  Bill,  which  was 
scarcely  opposed,  or  a  Bill  for  consolidating  the  law  of  public 
health  affecting  the  Metropolis,  which,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, proved  distasteful  to  the  vestries.     The  Bill  for  transferring 
the  control  of  prisons  from  local  authorities  to  the  Government, 
had  been  abandoned  at  the  end  of  the  Session  of  1876,  after  re- 
ceiving the  virtual  approval  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Its  pro- 
gress in  the  present  year  was  delayed  by  the  obstructive  section  of 
Irish  members,  who  took  occasion  to  discuss  the  alleged  treatment 
of  Fenian  convicts  and  other  irrelevant  topics.  Mr.  Cross,  by  accept- 
ing from  them  one  or  two  amendments,  enabled  them  afterwards 
to  boast  that  for  once  they  had  taken  part  in  practical  legislation. 
The  Judicature  Bill  was  the  only  Government  measm-e  of  impor- 
tance relating  to  Irish  business,  and  it  remained  one  of  the  few 
accomplished  facts  of  a  lazy  Session.    It  was  one  of  the  first  which 
the  Government  pledged  itself  to  introduce  when  it  came  into 
power  in    1874.     The  enactment  in   the  previous  year  of   Lord 
Selbome's  scheme  reconstructing  the  English  judicial  system  had 
rendered  it  imperative  that  similar  principles  should  be  applied  to 
Ireland  unless  the  unfortunate  chasm  which  exists  between  the 
Administrations   of  the   two   kingdoms   was   to    be   deliberately 
widened.      Unfortunately,  the  reorganisation  of  the  Irish  courts 
was  not  separable  from  the  question  whether  the  judicial  staff  ought 
to  be  reduced,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent.     The  Irish  bar  were  very 
anxious  that  the  patronage  to  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing as  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  private  practice  should  not  be 
diminished  in  quantity ;  and  when  they  discovered  that  the  adap- 
tation of  the  English  system  to  Ireland  would  involve  the  probable 
suppression  of  three  or  four  minor  judgeships,  they  threw  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  project.     During  three  Sessions  they 
were  successful,  for  Lord  Cairns  was  unwilling  to  place  himself  in 
conflict  with  the  opinions  and  interests  of  a  powerful  body  of  prac- 
tising lawyers.    But  at  length  the  absurdity  of  announcing  a  scheme 
of  change  which  was  never  practically  applied  became  intolerable. 
The  Irish  bar  came  to  understand  that  their  privileges  would  only 
be  placed  in  greater  peril  by  a  longer  postponement  of  the  inevi- 
table settlement,  and  the  result  was  that  when  some  important 
concessions  had  been  extorted  from   the  Government   the  Irish 
lawyers  in  Parliament  gave  way.     The  Bill  passed  through  the 
House  of    Commons  without  serious   opposition,  though  it  was 
attacked  by  the  obstructionists  as  a  "  lawyers'  job,"  a  charge  show- 
ing, it  was  said  at  the  time,  not  only  ignorance  of  the  subject  but 
an  entire  absence  of  the  faintest  sense  of  humour.     Mr.   Biggar 
and  Mr.  Pamell,  however,  reserved  their  energies  for  their  attack 
upon  the  South  Africa  Bill,  and  were  perhaps  prudently  disinclined 
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to  bring  their  theory  of  Irish  patriotism  into  practical  conflict  with 
the  ambitions  of  the  Irish  bar.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  career 
of  the  Irish  Judicature  Bill  was  brief  and  uneventful;  it  went 
through  Committee  without  alteration  or  pretence  of  discus- 
sion. The  experience  of  former  sessions  had  proved  that  it  was 
impossible  to  provide  for  the  enactment  of  such  a  measure  if  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Lords.  Accordingly,  it  was  brought  in 
by  the  Chief  Secretary  and  the  Attomey-Greneral  for  Ireland  in 
the  Lower  House  early  in  February,  and  was  read  a  second  time 
on  the  19th  of  that  month.  But  it  did  not  go  into  ConMnittee 
until  June  4,  and  was  not  "  reported  as  amended "  until  July 
2 1 .  After  that  date  progress  became  more  rapid,  but  obviously 
no  time  was  left  for  an  elaborate  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  Bill,  which  follows  very  closely  the  lines  of  the  English 
Judicature  Act,  consolidated  the  existing  higher  tribunals  as  the 
"  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Ireland,"  divided  as  in  England 
into  a  Higli  Court,  with  original  jurisdiction  and  a  Court  of  Appeal. 
The  Bill  establish erl  in  Ireland  a  staff  of  eighteen  judges,  consist- 
ing of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  two  salaried  appellate  judges,  and 
fifteen  judges  of  first  instance,  at  the  full  annual  cost  of  some 
seventy  thousand  pounds.  Preserving  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  over  public  records,  and  with  certain  minor 
exceptions,  the  High  Court  of  Justice  obtained  under  the  new 
Act  the  authority  of  the  higher  tribunals  in  Ireland,  in  all  matters 
not  specifically  assigned  by  its  provisions  to  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
and  the  fusion  of  Law  and  Equity  was  carried  out  as  in  England. 

The  Judicature  Bill  was  the  only  Grovemment  measure  of  im- 
portance relating  to  Irish  business,  and  only  a  few  unsuccessful 
motions  were  made  by  Mr.  Butt  and  his  supporters.  It  must  have 
been  with  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  that  the  leader  of  the  Home 
Rule  party  promoted  the  introduction  of  the  annual  motion  for  a 
Committee  on  Home  Rule.  Mr.  Shaw,  in  proposing  it,  began  by 
admitting  the  unpopularity  of  the  question  in  this  country ; 
but  he  maintained  that  the  people  of  England  had  at  last  become 
aware  that  there  was  S')mething  in  the  cry  of  Home  Rule  which 
they  would  have  to  face.  It  did  not  involve  such  a  shock  to 
British  prejudice  as  Household  Suffrage  or  the  Disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church.  Protesting  that  he  wished  the  question  to  be 
dealt  with  solely  on  practical  groimds,  he  urged  that  the  Imperial 
Parliament  lacked  the  time,  the  knowledge,  and  the  capacity  to 
legislate  for  Ireland.  The  Irish  members  in  an  united  Parliament 
were  entirely  outnumbered  and  powerless.  The  independent  power 
to  manage  its  own  affairs  would  stimulate  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  country,  for,  at  present,  Mr.  Shaw  maintained  the  country 
was  not  prospering.  There  was  no  reason  antecedently  why  the 
question  should  not  be  considered  by  a  Committee,  to  which  a 
plan  would  be  submitted,  and  Great  Britain,  he  admitted,  had  a 
right  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  terms  of  the  bargain.     Replying  to 
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objections,  as  a  Protestant  he  protested  that  he  had  no  fear  of 
Soman  Catholic  tyranny,  for  religious  bigotry  was  dying  out  in 
Ireland.  He  disclaimed  altogether  any  idea  of  dismembering  the 
Empire,  and  though  he  feared  that  for  some  years  his  proposal 
woidd  be  rejected,  the  time  would  arrive  when  party  interests 
would  compel  English  statesmen  to  take  up  the  question.  As  the 
Liberal  party  was  in  searcli  of  a  policy  he  offered  the  question  as 
a  part  of  their  Imperial  policy. 

Mr.  King-Harman,  in  seconding  the  motion  from  the  Conser- 
vative side,  emphatically  disclaimed  ^^  separatism,"  and  insisted 
that  a  demand  made  by  three  millions  of  Irishmen  could  not  be 
treated  with  contempt. 

Mr.  Forster  remarked  that  no  apology  was  needed  for  bringing 
the  question  before  Parliament  as  long  as  sufficient  interest  was 
taken  in  it  in  Ireland,  but  he  hoped  that  this  was  the  last  occasion 
on  which  it  would  take  the  form  of  a  demand  for  a  Committee. 
Until  the  House  was  convinced  that  a  separation  of  some  sort  was 
necessary — ^which  he  believed  would  never  be  the  case — such  an 
enormous  Constitutional  change  as  this  ought  not  to  be  referred 
to  a  Committee.     Home  Rule  made  an  enormous  demand  on  the 
English  and  Scotch  members.     Suppose  it  to   be  granted,  and 
there  would  be  three  Parliaments  side  by  side  with  the  Imperial 
Parliament.     But  to  define  the  respective  spheres  of  the  local  and 
Imperial  legislatures  would  require  a  statute  ;  in  other  words,  our 
ancient  historic  Constitution  was  to  be  exchanged  for  a  written 
Constitution,  with  all  its  inconveniences.      There  must   also  be 
some  body  to  interpret  this  written  Constitution,  and  either  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  American  system  of  a  Supreme  Court, 
or  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  plan,  by  which  the  Emperor's  despotic? 
will  decided  all  differences  between  the  two  countries.     Although 
Bepeal  of  the  Union  would  be  ruinous  to  Ireland  and  dangerous 
to  this  coimtry,  Mr.  Forster  said  he  should  prefer  it  to  Home 
Bule,  which  would  equally  bring  about  a  collision  and  a  civil  war. 
Expatiating  on  the  practical  difficulties  of  separation,  Mr.  Forster 
pointed  out  that  Ireland  would  no  •  longer  have  the  same  interest 
in  India  and  the  Colonies,  and  that  Irish  members  would  not  have 
the  same  influence  in  Imperial  politics.     As  to  the  capacity  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Forster  emphati- 
cally denied  that   English  and  Scotch  members  had  no  sympathy 
with  Ireland.     On  the  question  of  time,  he  referred  to  the  tactics 
of  Messrs.  Biggar  and  Pamell,  which,  he  said,  had  not  decreased 
that  difficulty,  and  he  was  loudly  cheered  on  declaring  that  Parlia- 
ment was  not  to  be  frightened  into  granting  Home  Rule  by  such 
skirmishing.     Although  he  was  ready  to  consider  any  suggestion 
for  saving  the  time  of  Parliament  by  enlarging  the  functions  of 
the  local  authorities  all  over  the  country,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
sanction  this  attack  on  the  integrity  of  the  Empire.     Deprecating 
the  continuance  of  a  mischievous  and   hopeless  agitation,  Mr. 
Forster  expressed  a  confident  belief  that  annually  a  smaller  number 
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of  IHsh  members  and  of  the  Irish  people  would  be  fomid  engaged 
in  it ;  and,  referring  to  the  threats  which  had  been  addressed  to  the 
front  Opposition  Bench,  he  declared  that  the  Liberal  party  had 
never  been  so  prosperous  and  powerful  as  when  it  had  refused  to 
act  contrary  to  its  convictions. 

Mr.  Fawcett,  as  an  advanced  Liberal,  and  Lord  Hartington, 
on  behalf  of  the  regular  Opposition,  expressed  similar  opinions, 
the  former  protesting  against  recent  attempts  to  intimidate  the 
party  into   accepting   Home   Rule,     Sir   Wilfrid    Lawson   alone 
among  English  members  spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion  ;  and  when 
Mr.  Butt  had  brought  forward  his  old  arguments — and  Sir  M. 
Hicks-Beach,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  had  offered  a  firm  and 
decided  negative  to  the  motion,  arguing  that  the  Canadian  plan  of 
Confederation,  of  which  Mr.  Butt  approved,  would  reduce  this 
Irish  Parliament  to  a  position  of    inferiority  which  would   not 
satisfy  the  Irish  people,  and  would  lead  to  collisions  with  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  on  questions  of  taxation  and  foreign  politics,  and 
had  entered  into  details  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  showing 
that  its  prosperity  is  increasing,  emigration  decreasing,  &c.,  while 
Ireland  was  fully  represented  in  Parliament,  and  Irish  affairs  were 
discussed  with  the  utmost  patience — Mr.  Shaw's  motion  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  41 7  to  67,  the  Irish  Home  Rule  party  being  re- 
inforced by  three  or  four  English  members  in  redemption  of  pledges 
given  to  the  Irish  voters  in  their  respective  constituencies.     It  is 
probable,  said  the  TiTwes,  that  their  example  will  not  be  followed  in 
future.    A  heavy  blow  was  dealt  to  the  Home  Rule  party  by  the  de- 
feat, at  Salford,  of  a  Liberal  candidate  who  had  thought  it  worth 
while  to  ptuchase  the  8up{>ort  of  the  Irish  electors  by  promising  to 
vote  for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry.    In  almost  every  borough  in  Great 
Britain  more  is  to  be  lost  than  to  be  gained   by   professing  to 
regard  as   an   open   question   the  dismemberment  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

A  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Meldon,  for  the  establishment  of 
household  suffrage  in  Irish  boroughs  received  a  certain  amount  ot 
support  from  Irish  Conservatives  and  from  English  members  of  the 
Opposition.  Sir  H.  James  repeated  Mr.  Meldon's  statistics  (by  which 
in  introducing  the  Bill  he  had  illustrated  the  disproportion  between 
inhabitants  and  electors  in  the  three  countries),  and  showed 
that  Household  Suffrage  would  only  about  double  the  borough 
constituency.  Unless  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  placed  on  a 
footing  of  equality  in  this  respect.  Sir  Henry  insisted  that  the 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  existing  in  Ireland  never  would  be  re- 
moved, and  in  the  support  of  the  motion  he  dilated  at  some  length 
on  the  general  arguments  in  favour  of  extending  the  Franchise. 

The  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  maintained  that  there  was 
great  indifference  in  Ireland  on  the  question,  and  cited  as  proof 
the  fact  that  only  half  of  the  constituency  had  voted  at  the  late 
Tipperary  Election,  and  that  the  Franchise  Bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Biggar  had  been  withdrawn  without  being  printed.     This  was  only 
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part  of  a  great  question ;  in  fact,  redistribution  was  by  far  the 
most  important  branch.     The  diversity  between  the  English  and 
Irish  Franchises  was  more  in  language  than  in  substance.     On  a 
division  the  motion  was  rejected  by  239  to  165.     An  Irish  Land 
Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Butt,  which  would  have  virtually  trans- 
ferred the  freehold  from  the  owners  to  the  occupiers,  could  not  fail 
to  be  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.     A  motion  of  Mr. 
O'Connor  Power's,  for  the  release  of  the  convicts  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  Manchester  murder,  and  of  those  who  had  violated 
their  military  allegiance,  would  have  excited  little  interest  but  for 
the  intervention  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  favour  of  a  remission  of 
punishment  which  he  had  steadily  refused  when  he  was  in  office, 
and  which  he  even  now  declined  to  vote  for.     It  became  the  un- 
welcome duty  of  Lord  Hartington   to  dissent  from   his   former 
leader's  recommendation.     Late  in  July,  Mr.  Butt  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proposing  an  elaborately  hopeless  scheme  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  mixed  University  of  Dublin,  in  which  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  a  Catholic  College  were  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing. 
Trinity  College  was  to  subsidise  its  rival  by  the  transfer  to  the 
Catholic  College  of  a  certain  number  of  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships ;  and  Mr.  Butt  asked  Parliament  to  provide  the  remainder 
of  the  endowment  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Irish  Church.     No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  disguise  the  project  of  giving  to  the  Catholic 
bishops  absolute  control  over  the  discipline  and  studies  of  their 
own  college,  with  the  result  of  conferring  upon  them  an  equal 
share  in  the  government  of  the  University.     Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Plun- 
ket,  and  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  had  an  easy  task  in  exposing  the 
objections  to  a  scheme  which  was  equally  opposed  to  sound  prin- 
ciple and  to  popular  prejudice.    Even  if  the  measure  had  been  more 
reasonable  in  itself,  no  Government  could  have  resisted  the  clamour 
which  would  have  been  raised  against  a  scheme  involving  what  is 
called  "  concurrent  endowment."     One  alleged  Irish  grievance  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  from  the  opposite  quarter. 
Mr..  0.  Ijewis,  on  behalf  of  his  constituents  at  Londonderry,  moved 
for  a  Committee  on  the  Irish  Society,  but  he  was  opposed  by  the 
Government,  by  the  City  of  London,  and  by  Mr.  Smyth,  and  the 
motion  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one.    Complaints  were 
made  from  time  to  time  of  the  neglect  of  both  Irish  and  Scotch 
l^slation  ;  but  the  Obstructive  faction  during  the  Session  pro- 
vided the  Government  with  a  standing  excuse  for  backwardness  in 
the  transaction  of  business. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  on  Intemperance — Colonial  Marriages  Bill— Mr.  Bright  on 
Capital  Punishment— Household  Suffrage  in  the  Counties — Mr.  Trevelyan's 
Motion— Debate  upon  the  Motion — Labourers'  Meeting  on  the  Subject — 
Royal  Warrant  on  Army  Promotion— The  Pigott  Case— Vote  of  Censure  on 
Lord  Beaconsfield — Parliamentary  Reporting — Territorial  Waters  Jurisdic- 
tion Bill— Universities  Bill— Clerical  Fellowships— Prisons  BiU  — Public 
Education — South  Africa  Bill,  and  Annexation  of  the  TransvaaL 

The  war  against  intemperance,  which  has  of  late  years  been  waged 
so  steadily,  produced  this  Session  a  new  captain  in  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, the  member  for  Birmingham,  who,  in  more  than  one  respect, 
promised  to  prove  a  valuable  recruit  in  the  Liberal  ranks.  In  his 
hands  the  cause  of  sobriety  took  a  new  shape,  and  cheers  greeted 
him  when  he  rose  in  his  place  in  the  House  to  move — 

"That  it  is  desirable  to  empower  the  town  councils  of 
boroughs,  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  to  acquire  com- 
pulsorily,  on  payment  of  fair  compensation,  the  existing  interests 
in  the  retail  saJe  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  thereafter,  if  they  see  fit,  to  carry  on  the  trade  for  the 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  but  so  that  no  individual  shall 
have  any  interest  in  nor  derive  any  profit  from  the  sale." 

The  hon.  member  argued  that  intemperance  was  "  the  bane  of 
our  national  life,"  and  suggested  we  should  follow  the  example  set 
by  Sweden,  which  was  until  recently  the  most  drunken  coimtry  in 
Europe.  The  Gothenburg  system  had  been  adopted  in  Sweden  by 
every  town  with  a  population  above  5000,  save  one  ;  and  Stockholm 
had  now  decided  to  adopt  the  plan,  which  had  been  briefly  de- 
scribed in  the  motion.  Police  statistics  showed  that  drunkenness 
diminished  50  per  cent,  in  Gothenburg  a  few  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  scheme,  and  that  for  the  past  twelve  years  it  was  50 
per  cent,  less  than  it  was  in  the  twelve  preceding  years ;  whilst  in 
the  towns  which  had  not  adopted  the  same  plan  drunkenness 
had  greatly  increased.  Anticipating  objections  which  might  be 
advanced,  he  said,  no  purer  body  of  men  than  the  Town  Council 
could  be  chosen  to  manage  the  licensed  victualling  trade.  The 
system  might  be  confined  to  England  and  Wales,  London  being 
excepted ;  and  if  he  should  succeed  in  persuading  the  House  to 
agree  to  his  suggestion  they  would,  at  least,  have  excluded  from 
"  their  political  life  the  baneful  influence  of  a  gigantic  vested  in- 
terest." Mr.  Chamberlain,  whose  speech  was  a  decided  success, 
resumed  his  seat  amid  general  cheering.  His  motion  was  seconded 
by  Sir  J.  Kennaway,  m  the  hope  that  the  question  might  be  lifted 
out  of  the  '*  arena  of  party  politics " ;  but  was  opposed  with  a 
formidable  array  of  unfavourable  statistics  by  Sir  H.  Selwin- 
Ibbetson.     The  latter  saw  great  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  adopting 
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the  Grothenburg  system  in  this  country.  All  parties  in  that  House 
desired  the  reduction  of  crime  and  drunkenness.  But  what  were 
the  facts  of  the  case  at  the  model  town  cited  by  the  hon.  member  ? 
In  Gothenburg  convictions  for  drunkenness  were  certainly  reduced 
from  2161  in  1865  to  1320  in  1868 ;  but  from  1869  to  1872  these 
convictions  had  increased  to  1581,  and  in  1874  to  2234 — a  number 
larger  than  before  the  introduction  of  the  system.  Were  this 
system  to  be  tried  in  England,  the  great  expense  of  compensating 
existing  publicans  would  soon  extinguish  any  enthusiasm  the 
public  might  display  for  the  Gothenburg  plan,  his  objections  to 
which  had  been  strengthened  by  a  letter  he  had  received  from 
Consul  DuflF,  at  Gothenburg.     Mr.  Duff  wrote : — 

**  The  Gothenburg  Licensing  Company  had  a  good  object  in 
view  when  established,  but  the  system,  it  appears,  ha«  proved  a 
failure,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out,  and  is 
at  present  only  a  money-making  concern,  realising  a  large  amount 
annually,  which  forms  a  considerable  income  to  the  town.  The 
drunkenness  in  Gothenburg  is  great  even  among  the  better 
classes,  and  the  lower  order  consider  the  company's  retail  shops 
as  their  privileged  resort.  These  shops  are  situated  in  the  most 
frequented  thoroughfares,  right  in  the  face  of  labourers  and 
seamen,  and  I  consider  are  a  great  temptation  to  drinking." 

Finally,  Sir  H.  Selwin-lbbetson  said  the  consumption  of 
spirits  in  Gothenburg  had  risen  in  ten  years  from  66,169  gallons 
to  329,982  gallons.  These  figures  did  not  favour  the  belief  that 
the  Gothenburg  system  would  diminish  drinkfng  in  this  country ; 
and  he  thought  much  might  be  done  by  the  better  enforcement  of 
our  present  licensing  lawrf.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  said,  "  By  the 
Gx)thenburg  system  it  was  shortly  proposed  that  instead  of  the 
present  race  of  licensed  victuallers  under  whom  we  lived,  we  should 
have  a  class  of  patriot  publicans  and  philosophic  pot-boys." 
Sharply  as  he  criticised  the  "  fantastic  scheme,"  he  yet  said  he 
wduld  vote  for  it.  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  Sir  Wilfrid,  and  others  spoke 
in  support  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  motion,  which  was  rejected,  how- 
ever, by  103  to  51. 

The  cause  fared  no  better  this  Session  in  other  respects,  for  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  waived  his  right  to  deliver  his  annual  speech  in 
favour  of  prohibition — to  be  enforced,  not  by  Corporations,  but  by 
ratepayers — in  order  to  make  room  for  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing 
Bill,  which  was  defeated  by  a  minority  with  little  reference  to  its 
special  provisions. 

Another  old  friend,  with  a  new  face,  was  the  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister's  Bill,  which  appeared  only  by  proxy  in  the  shape  of  a 
Colonial  Marriages  Bill,  the  second  reading  of  which  was  moved 
by  Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen.  The  purport  was  to  declare  the 
children  of  marriages  which  are  legitimate  in  Australia  legitimate 
in  England,  so  that  there  may  be  no  obstacle  to  their  inheriting 
any  property  to  which  they  may  be  heirs  in  this  coimtry.  The 
mover  added  that  a  provision  in  the  Bill  requiring  the  parents  to 
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be  residents  in  the  Colonies  would  prevent  British  home  subjects 
taking  advantage  of  the  measure  to  evade  the  law  of  England. 
This  remark  called  »ip  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who  delivered  a  speech 
in  which  he  seemed  to  imply  that  by  this  Bill  two  brothers  might 
be  able  to  maiTy  their  widows'  sisterc^,  and  who  feared  that,  if  the 
measure  were  to  be  adopted,  hon.  members  might  see  at  the  foot  of 
Ludgate  Circus  an  advertisement  by  Messrs.  Cook  of  "  Marriage 
Trips  to  Australia  at  10  per  Cent.  Eeduction."  Mr.  Young, 
formerly  a  resident  in  Australia,  thought  such  an  argument  was 
"  enough  to  make  people's  hair  stand  on  end."  The  Bill  was 
opposed  by  the  Attorney-General  (who  remarked  that  he  would 
not  have  been  an  opponent  if  it  was  simply  proposed  by  the 
measure  to  make  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  legal),  and 
by  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland ;  but  was  emphatically  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Forsyth,  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  Sir  Henry  James ;  and 
was  read  the  second  time  by  192  to  141  votes,  the  Opposition 
indulging  in  prolonged  cheering  when  it  became  clear  that  there 
was  a  majority  of  51  against  the  Government. 

The  Bill,  however,  proceeded  no  further  than  the  second 
reading.  A  Bill  for  removing  the  so-called  disabilities  of  women 
met  with  a  singular  fate. 

Mr.  Courtney,  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Bill,  in  Parliamentary 
phrase,  talked  it  out.  Lord  Coleridge  afterwards  withdrew,  in 
deference  to  objections  raised  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord 
Selborne,  a  Bill  for  giving  married  women  absolute  control  of  their 
property.  A  debate  on  capital  punishment  was  only  remarkable 
for  an  elaborate  speech  by  Mr.  Bright,  who  has  always  consistently 
opposed  the  punishment  of  death. 

But  for  that  it  was,  or  should  be,  very  remarkable  indeed.  Mr. 
Bright,  once  foremost  among  our  orators,  has  of  late  been  content 
to  be  less  conspicuous.  Upon  the  Eastern  Question,  though 
strong  in  his  Russian  sympathies,  he  allowed  perhaps  his  well- 
known  love  of  peace  to  lead  him  to  be  content  with  a  place  second 
to  Mr.  Gladstone;  and  in  discussing  the  future  of  the  Liberal 
party  he  took  no  prominent  part.  A  very  striking  and  beautiful 
speech,  in  which  he  recorded  at  once  the  life  of  liis  great  fnend 
and  fellow-worker,  Cobden,  and  the  story  of  his  own  personal 
friendship  with  him,  was  his  chief  contribution  to  the  platform 
oratory  of  the  year;  though,  in  one  place,  he  attracted  great  atten- 
tion by  an  address  to  the  workmen,  in  which  he  warned  them 
eloquently  of  the  danger  of  indiscriminate  strikes  and  too  great 
a  demand  for  increased  wages,  pointing  his  moral  by  a  reference  to 
the  dangers  threatening  English  commerce  through  the  universal 
reactionary  tendency  to  protection  abroad  and  in  the  Colonies, 
which  came  with  double  force  from  the  great  champion  of  Free 
Trade.  Mr.  Bright's  most  eloquent  speech  in  the  House  this  year 
was,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  question  of  Capital  Punishment.  The 
subject  was  introduced  in  a  motion  by  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  for  the 
reconsideration  of  the  Law  of  Murder,  and  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
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Pease  for  the  abolition  of  the  penalty  of  death.  Mr.  Pease's 
speech  was  in  itself  statistically  remarkable,  for  he  showed  conclu- 
sively by  the  working  of  the  capital  laws  at  home  and  abroad  their 
uselessness  as  a  deterrent,  while  throwing  into  terrible  relief  some 
of  the  dark  passages  of  our  former  history — ^as  when,  between 
1749  and  1771, 109  persons  were  hung  for  shoplifting  alone,  and 
he  quoted  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  to  the  effect  that  the  Plantagenets 
had  made  four  offences  capital,  the  Tudors  twenty-seven,  the 
Stuarts  thirty-six,  and  the  Brunswicks  one  hundred  and  fifty-six ! 
In  1832  there  were  1449  executions.  As  to  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  Mr.  Pease  gave  some  interesting  statistics  from  the 
reports  of  foreign  inspectors  of  prisons,  from  which  he  showed 
conclusively  that  "human  life  is  as  secure,  and  even  still  more 
secure,  in  civilised  states  where  capital  punishment  is  not  in  use." 
It  is  at  least  curious  that  in  Bussia  there  has  been  no  capital 
punishment,  except  for  high  treason  and  military  insubordination, 
for  one  hundred  years,  while  we  have  been  hanging  over  tens  of 
thousands.  Mr.  Pease  ended  his  speech  by  insisting  on  the  utter 
repugnance  of  the  sublime  spirit  of  Christianity  to  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  and  in  the  main  preached  from  the  fine  old  text, 
*'  The  author  of  an  irrevocable  sentence  should  be  an  infallible 
tribunal." 

Mr.  Bright,  in  a  noble  speech,  insisted  not  only  on  the  sin  of 
capital  punishment,  but  on  the  special  horror  of  the  English  method. 
"  Our  law,"  said  he,  "  in  this  respect  has  always  been  more  bar- 
barous and  more  cruel  than  that  of  any  Christian  State  of  which  I 
have  been  able  to  inform  myself.  ...  I  say  you  conunit  a  mistake 
which,  a  hundred  years  to  come,  men  will  point  to  as  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  mistakes  a  Legislature  could  commit,  when  you 
endeavour  to  promote  the  sacredness  of  human  life  and  the 
reverence  for  human  life  by  destroying  it  in  cold  blood,  and  by  one 
of  the  most  barbarous  methods  which  the  most  barbarous  nations 
ever  employed.  Mr.  Bright  argued  that  the  substitution  of 
private  for  public  execution  had  only  given  a  new  field  to  "  the 
reporters.  In  former  times  they  told  you  all  about  the  crowd, 
and  how  the  street  was  filled  with  spectators ;  but  now  in  a  space 
perhaps  not  half  the  size  of  this  room,  they  see  every  line  of  the 
convict's  coimtenance,  they  see  his  troubled  eyes,  the  pallor  on  his 
cheek,  the  terror  in  every  limb,  and  all  that  is  given,  with  all  the 
embellishments  which  newspaper  writers  are  so  able  to  add,  and 
these  details  are  carried  into  every  house ;  and  I  believe,  at  this 
moment,  your  executions  are  exerting  an  influence  as  evil,  and 
I  believe,  sometimes,  even  more  evil,  upon  the  public  mind  than 
they  did  in  times  when  they  were  enacted  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven  and  before  the  faces  of  thousands  of  the  people.  I  have 
spoken  to  a  Home  Secretary  on  questions  of  this  nature,  and 
I  have  told  him,  in  respect  of  a  particular  case — *  You  know  if 
you  hang  this  man  there  is  no  other  Christian  country  in  the 
world  in  which  he  would  be  hung.'     He  did  not  deny  it.     It  was 
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a  matter  notorious,  and  I  have  seen  him  burst  into  tears ;  I  have 
seen  the  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks  and  himself  greatly  agi- 
tated with  the  burden  upon  his  conscience  which  he  knew  not  how 
to  shift  from  it,  the  law  having  compelled  him  to  decide  this  case, 
his  sympathy  carrying  him  one  way  and  his  fear  of  not  doing 
what  the  law  required  compelling  him  the  other.  The  time,  I  say, 
is  surely  coming  when  we  shall  have  a  Home  Secretary  who  shall 
revolt  against  the  terrible  duty  thus  imposed  upon  him,  and  when 
we  shall  have  a  Parliament,  too,  which  shall  raise  itself  to  the 
height  of  this  great  argument,  and  will  believe  that  Christian  law 
is  of  more  worth  than  the  barbarism  that  becomes  only  heathen 
times.  And  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  show  to  all 
other  nations,  that  whatever  England  has  been  heretofore  in  the 
barbarous  nature  of  her  punishments,  now  at  last  she  takes 
another  course,  and  instead  of  being  the  last,  she  will  be  foremost 
in  that  path  which  leads  from  the  blind  cruelties  of  the  past  to  the 
wise  and  just  mercies  of  the  future.  With  all  my  heart  and  soul 
I  shall  give  my  vote  in  favour  of  the  amendment  of  my  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Soiith  Durham." 

The  most  significant  division  of  the  Session  was  taken  on  Mr. 
Trevelyan's  motion  for  the  extension  of  Household  Suffrage  to  the 
counties.  In  a  full  house  the  motion  was  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  56';  but  the  importance  of  the  debate  lay  in  the  formal  adop- 
tion of  the  measure  by  the  Liberals  as  an  article  of  their  future 
ministerial  creed,  if  the  Conservatives  should  not  anticipate  them. 
Mr.  Trevelyan's  motion  took  the  form  of  two  resolutions : — 

"  1.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  adopt  a  uniform  Parliamentary  Franchise  for  Borough  and 
County  constituencies. 

'*2.  That  it  would  be  desirable  to  so  redistribute  political 
power  as  to  obtain  a  more  complete  representation  of  the  opinion 
of  the  electoral  body." 

In  moving  these  Resolutions,  Mr.  Trevelyan  confined  his 
arguments  mainly  to  the  extension  of  the  Franchise,  leaving  his 
seconder.  Sir  C.  Dilke,  to  deal  with  Redistribution ;  and,  as  a 
reason  for  persevering  year  after  year,  in  spite  of  continuous 
defeat,  he  pointed  out  that  each  year  new  questions  arose  on 
which  the  House  would  be  wiser  for  being  informed  of  the  views 
of  the  county  householders,  and  each  year  brought  large  additions 
to  the  excluded  class.  For  instance,  on  such  questions  as  the 
Burials  Bill,  Flogging  in  the  Navy,  Recruiting  for  the  Army,  the 
voice  of  the  county  householders  ought  to  be  heard ;  and  as  to 
the  increase  of  these  classes  it  had  occurred  not  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts proper,  but  in  the  outskirts  of  great  towns  and  in  new 
mining  districts,  such  as  Barrow-in-Furness.  As  an  additional 
reason  for  giving  the  vote  to  county  householders,  he  referred  to 
the  pledge  given  by  the  Government  to  confer  on  those  house- 
holders the  privilege  of  electing  County  Boards.  At  present  the 
county  householders  were  not  merely  not  represented,  but  misrepre* 
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sented,  by  the  creation  of  faggot  votes  and  in  other  ways.  After 
dilating  on  the  anomalies  of  a  system  under  which  two-fifths  of 
the  members  of  the  House  only  represented  two-fifths  of  the 
population  in  their  counties,  Mr.  Trevelyan  concluded  by  an 
energetic  appeal  to  his  side  of  the  House  to  prove  by  an  unanimous 
vote  that  it  was  resolved  to  uphold  Liberal  principles. 

Sir  C.  Dilke,  in  seconding  the  motion,  showed  by  a  comparison 
of  the  populations  in  counties  and  boroughs  that  many  counties 
and  small  boroughs  were  already  over-represented,  and  that  the 
increase  of  population  had  occurred  chiefly  in  the  large  boroughs. 
As  to  the  bugbear  of  disfranchisement,  he  argued  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  disfranchise  any  voter  or  place,  but  simply  to  throw 
the  small  boroughs  into  the  counties  or  to  group  them  with 
others.  Among  other  recommendations  the  measure  would 
diminish  the  temptation  to  create  faggot  votes. 

Mr.  Smollett  opposed  the  Resolutions,  remarking  that  the 
leaders  of  the  party  opposite  must  curse  the  electors  of  the  Border 
Burghs  for  sending  such  a  disturbing  element  as  Mr.  Trevelyan 
into  their  ranks.  On  the  topic  of  Liberal  disunion  Mr.  Smollett 
made  some  caustic  remarks,  which  moved  the  House  to  much 
laughter ;  and  exhorted  the  Whig  section,  instead  of  practising  its 
great  virtue  of  abstention,  to  pluck  up  courage  to  vote  against  a 
motion  which  it  must  detest  in  its  heart,  and  against  which  many 
of  its  most  eminent  members  had  spoken.  "  The  enfranchisement 
of  Hodge,"  as  he  described  the  measure,  would  lead  to  more 
momentous  changes  than  any  previous  Reform  Bill — for  its  pro- 
moters made  no  secret  that  it  was  to  be  tjje  precursor  of  revolu- 
tionary measures. 

Mr.  Stansfeld  remarked  that  the  difficulty  of  the  promoters  of 
these  Resolutions  was  that  they  had  no  opposition  to  grapple  with. 
The  demand  for  Household  Suffrage  in  counties  was  real  and 
earnest,  and  it  could  not  longer  be  resisted.  Least  of  all  did  it 
lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  Conservative  party,  which  had  given 
Household  Suffrage  to  towns,  to  refuse  its  extension  to  counties. 

Mr.  Goldney  believed  that  the  present  electoral  system  gave 
adequate  representation  to  numbers,  and  apprehended  that  the 
Resolutions  would  lead  to  equal  electoral  districts  and  universal 
suffrage.  There  was  no  urgency  in  the  matter,  as  our  represen- 
tative system  had  been  so  lately  reformed,  and  constant  change 
would  diminish  our  reputation  for  stability. 

Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice,  who  was  interrupted  by  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  "  count  out "  the  House,  after  replying  to  some  of  Mr. 
Smollett's  strictures,  warmly  supported  the  Resolutions,  as  the 
member  for  a  small  borough  (Calne)  which  must  be  disfranchised 
by  them.  With  regard  to  the  first,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
enfranchisement  of  a  class  had  always  been  advantageous  to  it. 
ItB  claims  were  more  carefully  considered,  and  the  average  of  its 
intelligence  and  public  spirit  would  be  raised.  As  to  disfranchise- 
ment, Lord  Edmund  was  prepared  for  the  sacrifice  of  150  seats, 
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which  he  would  distribute  partly  to  unrepresented  towns  and 
partly  to  the  existing  county  divisions  with  the  minority  vote,  in 
favour  of  which  he  argued  at  some  length. 

Viscount  Emlyn,  while  aimitting  thit  there  were  anomalies 
in  the  present  system,  required  that  some  more  definite  plan  for 
remedying  it  should  be  produced,  and  denied  that  Household 
Suffrage  would  produce  all  the  results  which  were  expected 
from  it. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks,  speaking  from  the  Conservative  benches, 
warmly  supported  the  Resolutions.  Regarding  himself  a^  a 
pioneer  of  his  party,  he  ridiculed  the  fears  which  had  been 
expressed  of  the  consequences  of  the  measure ;  and  pointed  out 
that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  were  to  be  enfranchised 
belonged  to  the  same  class  as  those  who  already  possessed  votes, 
and  as  to  the  uneducated,  the  best  mode  of  commencing  their 
education  would  be  to  enfranchise  them. 

Mr.  Macdonald  supported  the  motion,  and  Mr.  Gregory  spoke 
against  it,  though  he  believed  it  would  benefit  the  Conservative 
party. 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  remarked  that  he  had  been  an 
advocate  of  Household  Suffrage  all  his  life,  because  he  believed  it 
to  be  a  limit  which  the  State  might  reasonably  and  justifiably  im- 
pose on  the  prima  facie  right  of  every  taxpayer  to  take  a  share  in 
the  government  of  his  country.  Householders  already  enjoyed 
the  franchise  in  towns,  and  agricultural  labourers  were  as  fit  to 
vote  as  any  other  class  in  the  community. 

Mr.  E.  Stanhope,  speaking  from  the  Treasury  Bench,  con- 
tended that  the  Resolutions  and  the  principles  on  which  they  had 
been  supported,  would  lead  much  further  than  Household  Suffrage, 
and  that  there  was  no  finality  in  the  scheme.  With  regard  to 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  the  claims  of  the  urban  populations 
were  not  so  urgent  as  to  justify  the  great  constitutional  change 
which  was  demanded.  Moreover,  there  were  other  ways  of  meet- 
ing it — by  extending  the  boundaries  of  boroughs,  for  instance.  The 
case  of  the  agricultural  class  stood  on  a  different  footing,  but  the 
experience  of  that  class  which  he  had  gained  as  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Education  compelled  him  to  say  that  their  wants 
and  wishes  were  not  correctly  represented  by  the  promoters  of  this 
movement.  The  wholesale  enfranchisement  now  proposed  would 
so  entirely  upset  the  relations  between  town  and  country  that  a 
large  redistribution  of  seats  would  be  necessary,  which,  if  con- 
ducted on  the  principle  of  population,  would  entirely  crush  out  all 
variety  from  the  representation.  SuflBcient  time,  he  urged,  had 
not  been  allowed  for  the  trial  of  the  last  experiment  of  electoral 
reform,  and  it  would  be  unwise,  therefore,  to  s;icrifice  for  years  all 
chances  of  useful  legislation  by  entering  on  the  agitation  which 
would  be  commenced  by  passing  these  ill-timed  and  vague  Reso- 
lutions. 

Mr.   Goschen   said   he    was    unable   to  assent   either   to    the 
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assimilation  of  the  Borough  and  County  Franchise,  or  to  the  re- 
distribution of  political  power  at  the  present  moment.  Whether 
Household  Franchise  in  counties  was  inevitable  or  not,  it  was  more 
likely  to  become  so  if  the  attitude  of  both  parties  towards  it  was 
that  of  watching  each  other  lest  one  should  get  the  advantage  of 
the  other.  There  had  been  remarkable  reticence  on  the  Conserva- 
tive side  on  the  question,  and  the  reason  he  believed  was  the  exist- 
ence of  a  widespread  impression  that  it  would  be  taken  up  by 
their  leaders.  After  reminding  the  House  that  it  was  only  ten 
years  since  the  County  Franchise  was  settled  on  its  present  basis, 
Mr.  Gkwjchen  proceeded  to  examine  the  experience  of  the  last 
electoral  experiment  and  to  review  the  political  situation  as  it  ap- 
peared after  ten  years  of  Household  Sufirage.  Dealing  first  with 
the  rural  classes  to  be  admitted,  he  pointed  out  that  they  had  not 
had  the  political  training  which  municipal  institutions  had  given 
the  urban  voters,  and  that  pauperism  entered  largely  into  the 
organisation  of  rural  parishes.  But  the  great  bulk  of  those  to  be 
introduced  were  of  the  same  class  as  the  voters  enfranchised  by  the 
last  Reform  Act,  and  our  experience  of  them  hitherto  had  not 
been  such  as  to  justify  a  further  extension  at  the  moment.  We 
bad  no  experience  as  to  how  they  would  bear  additional  taxation, 
or  how  tiey  would  take  the  denial  of  any  of  their  favourite 
demands.  The  latest  budgets  had  all  been  democratic,  and  all  the 
l^slation  of  this  Parliament  had  been  directed  to  the  gratification 
of  the  newly-enfranchised  classes.  But  chiefly  he  feared  that  the 
reign  of  numbers  would  lead  to  the  dethronement  of  political 
economy,  the  bugbear  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  substitution 
for  it  of  its  idol,  philanthropy.  Mr.  Groschen  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing the  pain  with  which  he  differed  from  his  party,  but  it 
gave  him  a  right  to  call  on  the  party  opposite  to  speak  out  boldly 
without  fear  of  offending  the  newly-enfranchised  classes. 

Mr.  O'Donnell  spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion,  and  Mr. 
Mundella,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Groschen,  mentioned  a  number  of 
cases  in  the  rural  districts  of  men  holding  important  local  offices 
who  did  not  possess  the  vote. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  the  Government  saw  no 
reason  to  change  the  opinion  which  it  had  expressed  on  former 
occasions,  but  he  rejoiced  that  the  discussion  had  arisen,  because 
it  would  assist  in  clearing  men's  minds  as  to  the  exact  nature  of 
the  demand.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Goschen  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  both  sides  to  speak  out  boldly,  and  for  himself  he  distinctly  re- 
pudiated the  doctrine  that  every  citizen  of  this  country  was 
presumably  entitled  to  a  vot«  regardless  of  all  consequences.  The 
principle  of  redistribution  put  forward  would  involve  perpetual  re- 
arrangement of  the  electoral  bodies  as  population  shifted.  He  did 
not  put  the  question  on  a  footing  of  finality,  and  he  admitted  that 
as  time  went  on  the  incidence  of  our  electoral  system  must  be 
changed — it  was  an  experiment  which  ought  not  to  be  rashly  or 
frequently  imdertaken.      Looking  to  the   necessity   of  allowing 
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time  for  the  last  electoral  experiment  to  be  tried,  and  to  the  inex- 
pediency of  encountering  a  new  agitation,  he  thought  it  would  be 
unwise  to  agree  to  the  Resolutions. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  though  sensible  of  all  the  difficul- 
ties attending  the  question,  admitted  to  the  full  that  the  county 
householders  had  a  right  to  the  Franchise,  and  that  there  was  no 
danger,  political  or  otherwise,  in  admitting  them.  For  this  reason 
he  regretted  the  speech  of  Mr.  Goschen,  whose  apprehensions  he 
thought  to  be  entirely  groundless.  He  reminded  him  that  dis- 
regard of  political  economy  and  unsound  finance  had  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  working  classes.  No  doubt  if  the  House  of  Ck)mmon8 
was  to  be  regarded  from  the  "  perfect  machine  "  point  of  view,  it 
was  capable  of  much  improvement ;  but  the  principle  on  which  it 
had  been  dealt  with  was  to  make  it  as  complete  a  representative 
as  possible  of  all  classes  and  interests.  No  arguments  had  been 
adduced  against  the  principle  of  the  change,  and  the  arguments 
drawn  from  the  inconvenience  of  commencing  a  new  agitation 
could  not  long  stand  against  a  real  demand.  The  responsibility  of 
re-opening  the  question  rested  with  the  other  side,  which  did  not 
settle  it  ten  years  ago.  The  difficulties  of  redistribution,  no 
doubt,  were  great,  but  they  could  be  dealt  with,  and  the  sooner 
they  were  faced  the  smaller  would  be  the  concession  necessary  to 
settle  it.  Although  it  was  not  probable  that  this  Parliament  would 
take  it  up  seriously,  he  hoped  that  their  future  discussions  would 
enable  the  country  to  take  it  up  at  the  next  general  election  in  a 
moderate  and  temperate  spirit. 

The  House  then  divided,  and  the  motion  was  negatived  by  276 
to  220.  The  announcement  of  the  numbers  was  received  with 
much  cheering  from  the  Liberal  benches ;  and  the  division  may 
prove  to  have  inaugurated  a  new  chapter  in  the  story  of  the 
Liberal  party.  Mr.  Goschen's  courageous  declaration  of  his 
difference  from  his  colleagues,  which  promised  to  repeat  the 
example  of  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  in  the  matter  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  to  exclude  him  from  office  on  the  return  of  the  Liberals,  was 
the  most  striking  feature  in  the  debate ;  but  the  most  significant 
was  the  speech  and  vote  of  Lord  Hartington  upon  a  cardinal  point 
upon  which  he  had  till  to-night  neither  voted  nor  spoken,  which 
could  but  be  looked  upon  as  raising  Mr.  Trevelyan's  scheme,  as  we 
have  said,  to  the  rank  of  a  future  Government  measure,  and  rally- 
ing the  scattered  Liberal  ranks  upon  broad  ground  once  more. 
The  whole  party  followed  him  except  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Lowe, 
who  had,  on  former  occasions,  expressed  his  invincible  repugnance 
to  county  household  suff'rage,  and  what  he  held  to  be  its  inevitable 
consequences.  Mr.  Gladstone,  like  Mr.  Lowe,  gave  a  silent  vote ; 
but,  also  like  him,  expressed  his  opinions  after  the  close  of  the 
session  in  forcible  thought  and  language  in  a  leading  magazine. 
The  text  of  his  article  was  an  emphatic  declaration  of  confidence 
in  the  character  and  governing  qualities  of  the  English  people, 
and  in  the  franchise  as  their  he^  teacher  in  political  thought. 
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All  fear  that  a  further  lowering  of  the  franchise  might  increase  the 
Conservative  vote,  as  Mr.  Disraeli's  measure  had  at  first  done,  he 
set  aside  as  unworthy  of  consideration  in  face  of  the  broadly 
Liberal  character  of  the  measure. 

The  feeling  of  the  classes  most  concerned  might  be  partially 
gathered  from  a  great  meeting  of  agricultural  labourers'  delegates 
which  was  held  on  Wednesday,  in  Exeter  Hall,  to  support  Mr. 
Trevelyan's  ij^otion,  and  listen  to  a  speech  from  Mr.  Bright.  The 
meeting,  which  was  to  a  remarkable  degree  representative  of  all 
divisions  of  the  country,  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  household 
suffirage  in  the  counties,  and  of  a  redistribution  of  seats,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  better  representation  of  the  electoral  body. 

Mr.  Blight's  speech  to  the  labourers  was  very  efiFective  and 
vigorous.  He  attributed  the  great  advance  of  this  coimtry  in  the 
past  forty-five  years  mainly  to  the  Reform  Bill,  which  enfranchised 
the  citizens  of  the  boroughs,  and  believed  that  nearly  equal  results 
would  follow  the  enfranchisement  of  the  people  of  the  counties. 
He  looked  to  them  in  particular  for  a  total  change  in  the  land 
laws.  He  repudiated  the  argument  that  the  labourers  were  unfit 
for  the  franchise — though  he  left,  possibly  unconsciously,  an  im- 
pression that  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  their  fitness — holding  that 
we  must  trust  them,  as  we  had  trusted  artisans  in  the  boroughs. 
We  might  trust  them  more  easily,  Mr.  Bright  said,  rising  to  a 
fine  strain  of  irony,  because  agricultural  labourers  have  all  the 
^  advantages  "  their  superiors  so  appreciate  for  them.  For  them 
are  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  for  them,  especially,  the  influence 
of  the  squire.  They  ought  to  be  better  than  artisans  by  the  land- 
lord's own  showing.  He  strongly  eulogised  the  labourers'  asso- 
ciations for  sending  up  so  numerous  a  body  of  delegates — 1,200 
picked  men — and  assured  them,  if  they  would  only  unite,  of  an 
easy  victory.  They  must,  however,  associate  themselves  with  their 
brethren  of  the  towns. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  at  this  meeting,  which  thus  heralded  the 
Parliamentary  birth  of  the  youngest  Liberal  child,  the  delegates 
were  to  a  man  on  the  Liberal  side  in  the  Turkish  question,  and 
supported  Mr.  Arch  in  declaring  that  the  vot«  of  the  Commons  on 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Resolution  did  not  express  the  feeling  of  the 
country. 

The  member  for  the  Border  Burghs  (Mr.  Trevelyan),  who,  by 
his  recent  Life  of  his  famous  uncle.  Lord  Macaulay,  promises  to 
have  secured  for  himself  in  our  literature  a  front  place  amongst 
the  ranks  of  English  biographers,  as  by  his  earnest  and  thoughtful 
work  he  has  made  a  mark  among  the  younger  Liberals,  was  promi- 
nent this  Session  upon  one  other  occasion,  upon  a  subject  with 
which  his  name  was  already  identified.  The  Session  had  almost 
closed  before  Mr.  Hardy  was  prepared  to  lay  before  Parliament  the 
Royal  Warrant  on  Army  Promotion  and  Retirement,  founded  on 
the  Report  of  Lord  Penzance's  Commission.  In  the  administration 
of  the  Army  Mr.  Hardy  continues  to  give  effect  to  the  extensive 
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changes  introduced  by  his  predecessor;  but  Mr.  Trevelyan  ex- 
pressed disappointment  at  an  additional  expense,  which  he  esti- 
mated at  the  same  amount  with  the  liability  incurred  by  the 
abolition  of  the  purchase  system ;  and  he  moved  a  resolution 
declaring  that  **  while  the  House  is  ready  to  consider  the  question  of 
retirement  with  a  view  to  promote  the  flow  of  promotion,  it  cannot 
at  this  late  period  of  the  Session  proceed  to  sanction  a  scheme 
which  demands  mature  and  careful  examination."  , Having  com- 
mented at  the  outset  on  the  long  delay  in  bringing  forward  the 
scheme,  and  the  unfairness  of  asking  the  House  to  pronounce  a 
hurried  opinion  on  it  at  this  late  period  of  the  Session,  he  com- 
plained of  it  as  stereotyping  the  faulty  organisation  of  the  army, 
and  as  imposing  a  large  burden  on  the  tax-payer  unnecessarily. 
The  slowness  of  promotion  arose  from  the  disproportion  between 
the  number  of  oflScers  in  the  higher  and  lower  ranks ;  but  the 
remedy  proposed — encouraging  oflScers  to  retire  in  the  lower 
ranks — was  not  only  the  most  expensive,  but  would  lead  to  the 
retirement  of  the  most  intelligent  and  active  young  officers.  It 
was  an  elaborate  machinery  for  weeding  out  the  prime  wheat  and 
leaving  the  tares  behind.  If  the  opportunity  oflFered  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  purchase  had  been  seized  for  reorganising  the  army  on 
the  system  of  large  companies,  Mr.  Trevelyan  maintained  that  not 
only  would  a  great  tactical  reform  have  been  eflfected,  but  a  flow 
of  promotion  would  have  been  secured  without  any  additional  ex- 
pense. In  favour  of  this  system  of  large  companies  he  quoted  the 
opinions  of  Lord  Sandhurst,  Sir  L.  Simmons,  General  Adye,  and 
others ;  while  in  opposition  to  it  there  was  no  authority  but  the 
evidence  of  the  Horse  Guards  officials.  If  the  Royal  Commission 
had  been  encouraged  to  take  this  view,  he  believed  it  would  have 
discovered  a  remedy  rather  in  reorganisation  than  in  a  costly 
system  of  retirement.  Next,  Mr.  Trevelyan  examined  the  scheme 
in  its  bearings  on  the  higher  ranks,  and  complained  that  the  op- 
portunity had  not  been  taken  to  reduce  the  list  of  generals  and  to 
abolish  the  honorary  colonelcies.  The  proposals  as  to  the  Generals 
List  he  denounced  as  a  flagi-ant  postponement  of  the  public  ser- 
vice to  private  interest,  and  the  whole  plan  as  retrograde  and  ex- 
travagant. 

When  Sir  H.  Havelock,  speaking  amongst  others,  had  denounced 
the  scheme  as  unjust,  ineffective,  and  suicidal,  and  calculated  to 
drive  all  the  best  men  out  of  the  service,  Mr.  Hardy  maintained 
that  the  scheme  was  an  attempt  to  redeem  the  promises  made  to 
the  army  by  Lord  Card  well  when  the  purchase  system  was  abolished, 
that  a  flow  of  promotion  should  be  kept  up  as  rapid  as  that  which 
existed  before.  The  late  Government  had  never  done  a  single 
act  towards  carrying  out  those  engagements,  and  it  had  become 
his  duty  to  appoint  the  Oonunission  on  the  report  of  which  this 
scheme  was  founded.  The  delay  which  had  occurred  was  partly 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  sending  the  report  to  India,  and  as  its 
recommendations  had  now  been  before  the  country  for  a  year,  all 
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who  wished  to  discuss  it  had  had  ample  opportunity  of  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  all  the  details.  Mr.  Trevelyan's  sugges- 
tion of  reorganisation  by  large  companies  was  decisively  condemned, 
Mr.  Hardy  said,  by  oflScers  having  experience  of  modern  warfare, 
and  especially  by  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  and  as  to  reorganisation  for  mere 
economy's  sake,  without  reference  to  efficiency,  he  declared  that  he 
would  never  put  his  hand  to  it.  Compulsory  retirement  would 
not  come  into  operation  for  three  years,  and  as  to  the  honorary 
colonelcies  which  he  was  blamed  for  not  abolishing  they  were  the 
rewards  for  long  service,  which  even  when  they  were  taken  into 
consideration  was  not  over-paid.  There  were  many  points  in  the 
scheme  on  which  he  should  be  glad  to  defer  to  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  and  it  was,  moreover,  a  tentative  measure  over  which 
the  House  and  Government  would  retain  control,  and  which  would 
create  no  new  vested  interests.  In  these  circumstances  he  exhorted 
the  House,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  give  the  army  the 
benefit  of  the  scheme.  Lord  Hartington  remarked  upon  the  diffi- 
cult position  in  which  the  House  was  placed  in  having  to  decide 
on  a  scheme  to  which  it  could  not  give  sufficient  consideration. 
He  saw  no  reason  for  appointing  a  Commission,  for  all  the  neces- 
saiy  steps  for  settling  a  scheme  of  retirement  could  have  been 
arranged  at  the  War  Office.  The  disproportion  between  the 
officers  in  the  higher  and  lower  ranks,  which  was  the  real  difficulty, 
had  not  been  dealt  with  by  the  Commission.  He  should  vote  for 
Mr.  Trevelyan's  resolution  as  a  protest  against  the  manner  in 
which  the  question  had  been  brought  before  the  House ;  but  if  it 
were  negatived,  he  should  recommend  the  House  to  abstain  from 
a  minute  disdUssion  of  the  details  of  the  scheme,  which  at  this 
period  of  the  Session  could  not  be  adequately  done.  He  should 
r^^d  it  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  meet  a  temporary  purpose, 
and  all  the  questions  of  reorganisation  must  be  held  to  be  quite 
open.  Among  the  advantages  which  had  been  obtained  from  the 
abolition  of  purchase  was  the  power  of  making  changes  in  the 
organisation  of  the  army  without  interference  with  vested  interests. 
Mr.  Trevelyan's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  considerable  majority, 
but  the  result  of  the  debate  was  that  the  warrant  was  accepted 
as  the  least  among  necessary  evils,  for  its  cost  alone  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  justify  Lord  Hartington's  reserve.  The  result  of  the 
astonishing  management  of  army  matters,  financially  speaking, 
had  simply  resulted  in  this — th-at  after  having  paid  eight  millions 
to  abolish  purchase,  the  country  is  now  called  on  to  pay,  at  a 
moderate  estimate,  eight  millions  more  to  provide  a  substitute  for 
its  operation.  This  was  the  brief  moral  that  the  Times  pointed 
from  this  Army  debate. 

The  l^imea^  however,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  Session,  and  in 
a  very  diflferent  matter,  proved  itself  as  fallible  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  upon  a  personal  question  which  formed  one  of  the  striking 
episodes  of  the  year,  and  was  the  occasion  of  one  of  those  stage- 
effects  so  consonant  to  the  Premier's  nature.     Nothing  less  than 
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a  personal  vote  of  censure  upon  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  moved  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  carried  by  an  ungrateful  majority  of 
four,  only  to  produce  afterwards  a  somewhat  abject  retractation. 
It  was  the  «  old,  old  story,"  a  "job." 

The  case  as  placed  before  the  House  of  Commons  certainly 
wore  an  ugly  look.  A  Select  Committee  had  reconmiended  that 
the  oflSce  of  Controller  at  the  Stationery  Office — a  position  worth 
l,500i.  a  year — should  when  vacant  be  filled  by  a  practical 
stationer  and  printer.  The  post  had  become  vacant,  and,  disregard- 
ing the  recommendation  of  the  committee  and  the  claims  of  others 
in  the  same  department.  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  bestowed  the  ap- 
pointment upon  Mr.  Digby  Pigott,  a  junior  clerk  of  the  War 
Office,  in  the  receipt  of  400L  a  year ;  and,  as  an  explanation  of  the 
selection,  it  was  mentioned  that  Mr.  Pigott's  father  was  formerly 
rector  of  Hughenden,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Holms,  the  mover  of 
the  vote  of  censure,  had  "  with  his  family  rendered  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  county  which  he  had  so  long 
and  so  creditably  represented."  Though  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Hardy,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  rose  one  after 
another,  and  holding  Lord  Beaconsfield  solely  responsible  for  the 
appointment,  expressed  their  belief  that  he  had  well  considered  the 
interests  of  the  public  service  in  making  it,  they  left  a  narrow 
majority  in  the  House  of  Conmions  convinced  that  the  Prime 
Minister  had  tripped,  and  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
House  imparted  the  same  belief  to  the  country. 

The  Times  denounced  the  appointment  as  "too  splendidly 
audacious."  Mr.  Holms's  resolution  of  censure  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Miller,  a  Conservative  member,  another  member  of  the 
"  Eight."  Sir  Ranald  Knightley  declared  that  the  public  interests 
had  not  been  consulted,  and  fifty  more  left  the  House.  The 
defence  made  by  the  Premier's  colleagues  was  so  faint-hearted  as 
at  least  to  suggest  that  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  name  and 
presence  of  Mr.  Disraeli  from  the  Lower  House  had  evaporated 
their  personal  loyalty  to  their  old  leader.  The  logic  of  facts 
furnished  in  a  few  days  a  curiously  complete  answer  to  an  ill- 
considered  charge.  Lord  Beaconsfield  rose  in  his  place  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  gravely  treating  the  vote  of  the  Lower  House  as 
a  censure  on  the  Government,  explained  that  about  three  years 
ago  the  Stationery  Department  was  not  considered  to  be  adminis- 
tered entirely  to  the  public  satisfaction,  and  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter.  Many 
of  the  resolutions  of  that  Committee  were  adopted  by  the  Groverii- 
ment,  while  some  were  disregarded.  Among  the  latter  was  one 
declaring  that,  when  the  office  of  Inspector  in  the  Stationery 
Department  became  vacant,  the  person  to  be  appointed  to  it  should 
possess  a  requisite  technical  knowledge  of  stationery  and  printing. 
When  he  considered  the  resolution,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
utterly  impracticable,  as  no  person  connected  with  great  conmier- 
cial  transactions  would  be  tempted  to  accept  a  post,  the  salary  of 
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which  hardJy  exceeded  that  of  the  manager  of  a  first-rate  com- 
mercial establishment.  For  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  post 
considerable  administrative  ability,  some  official  experience,  and 
capacity  for  labour  were  required,  coupled  with  educational  and 
moral  qualities.  A  man  with  the  mere  technical  knowledge  of  a 
printer  and  a  stationer  could  not  be  appointed.  Moreover,  there 
was  in  the  Stationery  Department  a  permanent  body  of  men 
capable  of  supplying  the  Inspector  with  all  the  requisite  know- 
ledge. Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  considered  that 
the  best  course  to  pursue  was  to  appoint  a  young  member  of  the 
CSvil  Service,  and  he  finally  resolved  to  appoint  Mr.  Pigott,  who, 
having  since  resigned,  would  now  find  himself  in  a  position  of 
absolute  destitution  if  his  resignation  were  accepted.  He  hoped 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  yet  consider  this  case  in  a 
milder  and  juster  spirit,  as  he  had  been  actuated  only  by  a  desire 
to  advance  the  public  interest,  and  he  could  not  feel  justified  in 
accepting  Mr.  Pigott's  resignation. 

The  Premier's  explanation  of  the  "personal"  question  was 
singularly  brief  and  complete.  **  My  lords,"  said  he,  "  it  has 
been  said,  in  an  assembly  almost  as  classical  as  that  which  I  am 
addressing,  that  this  appointment  was  a  "job" — (hear,  hear,  and 
laughter)— that  the  father  of  Mr.  Pigott  was  the  pai-son  of  my 
parish,  that  I  had  relations  of  long  and  intimate  friendship  with 
him,  that  he  busied  himself  in  county  elections,  and  that  in  my 
earlier  contests  in  the  county  with  which  I  am  connected  I  was 
indebted  to  his  exertions.  My  lords,  this  is  really  a  romance. 
(Laughter.)  Thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  vicar  of  my  parish  of 
the  name  of  Pigott,  and  he  certainly  was  father  to  this  gentleman. 
He  did  not  owe  his  preferment  to  me,  nor  was  he  ever  under  any 
obligation  to  me.  Shortly  after  I  succeeded  to  that  property  Mr. 
Pigott  gave  up  his  living  and  retired  to  a  distant  county.  I  have 
never  had  any  relations  with  him.  With  regard  to  our  intimate 
friendship  and  his  electioneering  assistance,  all  I  know  of  his  in- 
terference in  county  elections  is  that  before  he  departed  from  the 
county  of  Buckingham  he  registered  his  vote  against  me.  (Loud 
cheers  and  laughter.)  And,  my  lords,  it  is  the  truth — it  may 
surprise  you,  but  it  is  the  truth — that  I  have  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Pigott,  who  was  appointed  to  this  office 
the  other  day.     (Cheers.)     I  do  not  know  him  even  by  sight." 

The  result  of  this  explanation  was  simple.  Mr.  Pigott  kept 
his  place,  and  the  House  of  Commons  apologised.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  pathetically  explained  that  "  he  had  not  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  facts,"  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  was  in  his  place, 
from  which  on  the  first  debate  he  had  been  absent,  to  explain  that 
a  large  saving  in  the  Stationery  Office,  which  had  been  attributed 
to  his  special  knowledge,  was  due  to  the  energy  of  Mr.  Winn,  and 
not  his.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  mover,  Mr.  Holms,  might  be  ex- 
cused on  the  ground  that  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  whose  recommendations  some  were  disregarded ;  but  it  was  not 
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easy  to  defend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  mismanagement, 
which  resulted  in  a  practical  vote  of  want  of  Conservative  confi- 
dence in  their  Prime  Minister. 

Among  motions  which  excite  little  interest  outside  the  House, 
but  lead  to  keen  interest  and  lively  debate,  was  a  proposal,  made 
by  Mr.  Hanbury  Tracy,  that  the  debates  of  the  House  should  be 
oflBicially  reported.  In  the  discussion  it  was  conclusively  shown 
that  the  newspapers — the  Times  and  Standard  excepted — ^were 
ceasing  to  report  the  debates,  that  nothing  was  reported  after 
12.30  a.m.,  and  that  the  public  appetite  for  debates  was  di- 
minishing. Mr.  Gladstone  supported  the  proposal,  on  the  ground 
that  reporting  was  declining,  and  so  did  Mr.  Bright ;  but  it  was 
opposed  by  Sir  S.  Northcote,  as  tending  to  multiply  speeches 
addressed  to  constituents,  as  an  encouragement  to  newspapers  to 
condense  still  farther,  and  as  a  provocation  to  continual  debates  on 
the  merits  of  the  reports  of  speeches.  Mr.  Dodson  also  thought  an 
official  and  verbatim  report  would  be  "a  huge  necropolis  of 
bygone  speeches  " — and  the  motion  was  at  last  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  152  to  128. 

The  newspapers  themselves  expressed  difiFerent  opinions  upon 
the  question,  the  majority  considering  the  present  reports  ample 
for  the  requirements  of  their  readers;  but  some  of  the  more 
serious  spirits  amongst  them,  as  the  Spectator^  expressed  a 
natural  fear  that  the  present  tendency  of  the  House  to  become 
"  an  imreported  debating  club "  might  loosen  its  hold  upon  the 
country. 

The  Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gorst,  proposed  to  give  full  powers  for  the  administration  of 
justice  in  any  case  of  dispute  happening  within  the  three-mile 
belt  of  sea  surrounding  any  of  her  Majesty's  dominions.  Necessity 
tor  legislation  on  the  subject  arose,  Mr.  Gorst  said,  from  the  fact 
that,  although  the  captain  of  the  German  ship  Franconia  was 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  so  made  responsible  for  the  life 
lost  in  the  running  down  of  the  Strathclyde  a  couple  of  miles 
from  Dover,  yet  he  escaped  scot-free  because  the  Court  of  Crown 
Cases  Keserved  decided,  by  a  majority  of  one,  that  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  had  not  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  Members 
generally  thought  it  was  a  case  which  the  Government  ought  to 
deal  with ;  and,  on  the  Attorney-General  stating  that  the  point 
was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Ministry,  Mr.  Gorst  withdrew 
his  motion. 

A  proposal  for  inquiring  into  the  finances  and  administration 
of  the  London  Companies  was  repelled  with  the  vigilant  activity 
which  baffles  all  attempts  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  Wie  City. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  Bills  of  the  previous 
Session,  now  consolidated  into  a  single  measure,  passed  through 
both  Houses  after  criticisms  on  questions  of  detail,  which  were 
seldom  averse  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  The  powers  of  the 
Commissions  which  are  to  legislate  are  ample,  but  their  discretion 
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will  be  practically  controlled  by  the  obvious  disinclination  of  Par- 
liament to  countenance  organic  changes.  Mr.  Trevelyan  con- 
curred with  Mr.  Hardy  in  supporting  the  encoiu-agement  of  study 
by  the  continuance  of  Prize  Fellowships ;  and  Lord  Salisbury  him- 
self^ though  he  probably  retained  his  opinion,  judiciously  abstained 
from  repeating  certain  expressions  which  had  last  year  caused  much 
irritation.  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  he  voted  for  an  amendment  of 
Mr.  Groschen'tt,  tending  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  Clerical 
FellowBhips,  expressed  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the  continu- 
ance of  clerical  influence  in  education.  The  amendment  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  carried  but  for  the  argument  that  it  was  not 
desirable  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  Commissions.  In  support  of 
it  Mr.  Goschen  maintained  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
resident  Fellows  and  Tutors  of  Oxford  were  in  favour  of  the 
change,  and  that  many  of  the  Colleges  if  left  to  themselves  would 
abolish  these  Fellowships.  He  dwelt  also  on  the  false  position  in 
which  young  men  were  placed  by  this  bribe  held  out  to  them  to 
enter  Holy  Orders,  and  argued  that  these  Clerical  Fellowships 
were  not  needed  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Colleges. 

Sir  C.  Dilke,  in  seconding  the  Clause  moved  by  Mr.  Goschen, 
argued  the  question  from  the  Cambridge  point  of  view ;  and  it 
was  supported  also  by  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  and  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
who  insisted  that  these  close  Fellowships  kept  the  best  men  out  of 
the  College — ^inasmuch  as  the  most  distinguished  students  showed 
a  growing  repugnance  to  taking  Orders — and  the  lay  element  was 
greatly  increasing.  They  acted  too  as  a  premium  on  insincerity, 
and  it  was  a  matter  which  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  Commission. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Mr.  Mowbray  and  by 
WLr.  Beresford  Hope,  in  opposition  to  the  Clause,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners would  have  full  powers  to  regulate  the  tenure  of  Fellowships 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  thought  most  advantageous  for  the 
Universities,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  Faculty  of  Theo- 
logy to  put  such  a  stigma  upon  it. 

Mr.  Hanbury,  though  strongly  opposed  to  Clerical  Fellowships, 
which  he  thought  not  only  useless  but  injurious  to  the  Church  of 
England,  declined  to  vote  for  the  Clause  because  it  touched  the 
clerical  character  of  Headships ;  while  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  not  satisfied  with  Clerical  Fellowships  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  it,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  large  clerical  element  in 
the  permanent  teaching  or  disciplinary  body  of  each  College.  For 
the  Prize  Fellowships  the  test  should  be  examination,  but  for 
admission  into  the  Senior  or  permanent  Governing  Body  a  man's 
general  fitness  for  promoting  the  work  of  religion  and  learning 
should  be  considered.  At  the  same  time,  he  doubted  whether  the 
system  of  simple  co-optation  by  the  Senior  Fellows  alone  would  be 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Hardy,  in  opposing  the  Clause,  pointed  out  that 
this  was  an  Academical  Bill,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  tests ; 
and  urged  that  the  Commissioners  were  best  fitted  to  fix  the 
conditions  on  which  Fellowships  should  be  held.     In  reply  to  the 
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assertion  that  Clerical  Fellowships  tempted  men  improperly  to 
take  Holy  Orders,  he  pointed  out  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  when  men  entered  the  Church  it  was  at  a  very  early  age ; 
and  he  maintained  that  these  Clerical  Fellows,  as  a  rule,  discharged 
their  clerical  functions  faithfully  and  efficiently.  After  some  ob- 
servations from  Lord  Hartington  in  support  of  the  Clause,  it  was 
negatived  on  a  division  by  147  to  138,  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
majority  was  received  with  loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition  benches. 

The  only  other  accomplished  fact  of  the  year  in  home  legis- 
lation, besides  the  Universities  Bill,  was  Mr.  Cross's  Prisons  Bill,  to 
which  we  have  already  made  allusion.  Lord  Beauchamp,  in  moving 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  in  the  Lords,  explained  that  one  of 
its  objects  was  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  imiform  treatment 
of  prisoners  in  the  difiFerent  gaols  of  the  country,  there  existing,  at 
present,,  great  discrepancy  in  the  amount  of  labiour  required  from 
the  prisoners  and  in  the  kind  of  diet  provided  for  them.  The  Bill 
would  secure  the  proper  administration  of  the  prisons  with  a  due 
regard  to  economy ;  and  it  provided  that  all  the  expenses  incurred 
in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  the  prisons  to  which  the  Bill 
applied  should  be  defrayed  out  of  public  funds,  and  that  the  prisons 
should  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State.  Those  were  the  leading 
principles  of  the  measure,  to  which  effect  was  given  by  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  Bill.  Power  was  taken  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  discontinue  prisons,  provided  that  in  every  coimty  there 
should  remain  at  least  one  prison  ;  and  the  Bill  would  also  enact 
that  a  Visiting  Committee  should  be  annually  appointed  for  every 
prison.  A  strong  reason  for  passing  the  Bill  was  the  prospect  of  a 
considerable  economy  being  effected  imder  its  provisions. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Lord  Kimberley  admitted  that 
there  existed  at  present  considerable  defects  in  the  management  of 
prisons,  but  he  thought  the  evils  might  be  reformed  without  plac- 
ing the  whole  management  of  prisons  in  the  hands  of  the  central 
authority.  He  was  alarmed  at  the  arguments  by  which  the  present 
Bill  was  supported,  because,  if  carried  out  to  their  legitimate  con- 
clusion, they  would  lead  to  the  total  abolition  of  all  local  jurisdic- 
tion, whereas  he  thought  that  the  proper  principle  to  be  acted  on 
was  to  combine  central  control  with  local  administration.  He 
trusted  that  the  Bill  would  not  be  made  a  precedent  for  further 
encroachment  on  local  government. 

Lord  Hardinge  concurred  in  deprecating  the  evil  of  centralisa- 
tion ;  but,  considering  the  want  of  imiformity  existing  in  the 
management  of  prisons,  he  saw  no  other  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  than  that  proposed  by  the  Government. 

Lord  Egerton  contended  that  local  control  would  still  exist 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  Morley  acknowledged  that  no  sane  person  could  doubt 
the  expediency  of  the  objects  which  the  Bill  proposed  to  effect, 
but  the  question  arose  whether  they  might  not  be  obtained  in  some 
other  more  desirable  way.     He  thought  that  local  control  was  v&rj 
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important  in  matters  of  finance,  and  he  doubted  whether  any 
economy  would  be  effected  under  the  Bill. 

Lord  Henniker  did  not  believe  that  under  the  Bill  centralisa- 
tion wj^  carried  too  far  ;  and,  at  all  events,  he  thought  the  benefits 
which  it  was  likely  to  produce  would  far  outweigh  any  evils  which 
might  be  apprehended  from  it. 

Lord  lli^dleton  regarded  the  measure  as  a  decided  step  in  the 
direction  of  centralisation ;  but  he  also  thought  that  the  arguments 
in  its  figtvour  had  more  force  than  anything  that  could  be  advanced 
in  support  of  the  existing  state  of  things. 

And  80  the  Bill  passed. 

They  who  thought,  or  even  hoped,  that  the  system  of  Public 
Elementary  Education  had  reached  its  maturity,  covered  the 
ground,  and  was  now  doing  its  work  to  the  general  satisfaction, 
could  hardly  faH.  to  be  conscious  of  some  rude  shocks  to  that  plea- 
sant persuasion  on  the  perusal  of  the  debate  which  followed  on 
Lord  Sandon's  annual  statements  in  moving  the  Education  vote 
for  England  and  Wales.  He  started  with  a  fact  that  ought  to  be 
very  promising,  if  not  conclusive,  as  to  the  completeness  and 
finality  of  the  system.  Not  much  more  than  forty  years  since  the 
House  of  Lords  went  in  a  long  train  of  carriages  to  Buckingham 
Palace  to  protest  in  the  deepest  tones  of  patriotic  indignation 
against  the  grant  of  20,000i.  for  the  improvement  of  Elementary 
Education,  and  the  grant  announced  for  this  year  wants  only 
dOyOOOl.  of  two  millions,  or  a  hundred  times  as  much.  Including 
Board  and  Voluntary  Schools,  460  have  been  opened  within  the 
past  year,  three  openings  to  every  two  week-days.  The  total  ac- 
commodation is  brought  up  to  3,426,000  seats,  which  is  near  the 
estimated  proportion.  The  Training  Colleges  are  rearing  teachers 
enough  to  meet  the  certain  demand  and  the  unavoidable  waste. 
From  the  official  and  statistical  point  of  view,  nothing  could  be 
better.  But  men  like  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Samuelson,  and 
Mr,  McLaren,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  spoke  with  a  voice  of  high 
authority  when,  diflfering  in  many  questions  of  detail,  they  prac- 
tically agreed  in  urging  very  strongly  a  larger,  more  elastic,  and 
more  ambitious  system  of  education — ^more  associated  with  our 
domestic  habits  on  one  side,  and  our  Universities  on  the  other, 
with  our  national  life,  and  with  art  and  science.  They  wanted 
greater  variety  of  methods  and  of  subjects,  with  improved  agencies 
and  more  discrimination.  They  showed  clearly  that  the  ordinary 
schoolmaster  and  mistress,  professionally  educated  on  certain  lines, 
are  regarded  with  some  disfavour  and  want  of  confidence ;  and  more 
especially  they  urged  a  wider  range  of  teaching.  The  Times  was 
not  perhaps  fer  wrong  in  drawing  the  moral  that  "  the  manhood 
of  Public  Education  has  not  yet  been  attained,  and,  in  a  sense, 
never  will  be  attained.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that 
we  have  satisfied  the  conditions  of  the  question  in  1877,  or  that 
we  shall  have  satisfied  them  in  1897,  than  that  we  had  satisfied 
them  at  any  former  epoch  of  our  national  existence." 
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We  have  already  alluded,  in  connection  with  the  now  memo- 
rable "  Long  Sitting  " — though  we  may  yet  have  next  Session  to 
record  a  longer — to  the  Bill  which  embodied  the  most  "  imperial " 
measure  of  the  year — the  South  Africa  Confederation  Bill.  Cir- 
cumstances gave  to  it  a  singular  importance,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
worst  consequences  of  the  obstructive  policy,  and  the  utter 
futility  of  the  attempts  of  the  new  leader  of  the  Commons  and 
his  friends  to  deal  with  it,  that  this  measure  was  hurried  through 
Committee  so  entirely  without  due  consideration  of  details,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  regard  it  without  feelings  of  misgiving,  involving,  as 
it  did,  the  deliberate  annexation  to  the  British  Crown  of  a  free 
Dutch  colony,  in  open  disregard  of  the  expressed  feelings,  at  all 
events,  of  its  Grovernment.  For  such  a  step  was  the  annexation  of 
the  Transvaal  Republic. 

The  South  Africa  Bill,  which  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords  by  Lord  Carnarvon  before  the  annexation  took  place,  or 
was  contemplated  apparently  by  anyone  except  the  British  Com- 
missioner in  South  Africa,  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  who  carried  it 
out,  was  in  its  nature  permissive.  In  moving  the  second  reading 
Lord  Carnarvon  stated  that  the  Bill  presented  the  general  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution  of  the  future  Confederation  of  the  South 
African  Colonies  and  States,  but  left  details  to  be  filled  in  after 
communication  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  local 
representatives.  He  gave  a  description  of  the  condition  of  the 
several  Colonies  and  States,  observing  that  the  Transvaal  was  in  a 
condition  of  anarchy,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  scheme  of 
Confederation  would  be  acceptable  generally  in  South  Africa.  The 
Bill  provided  facilities  for  the  union  of  the  Colonies,  which  was  to 
be  an  entirely  voluntary  act  on  their  part,  all  details  or  controver- 
sial points  being  left  for  negotiation  with  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, and  it  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  Governor-General,  d 
responsible  Ministry,  a  Legislative  Council,  and  House  of  Assembly. 
Each  province  woidd  be  presided  over  by  a  chief  executive  officer, 
with  such  title  as  the  Queen  might  sanction ;  and  every  native 
question  would  be  reserved  for  the  sanction  of  her  Majesty,  so  that 
there  would  be  effectual  control  over  the  conduct  of  native  aflfairs. 
After  mentioning  some  other  provisions  of  the  Bill,  he  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  confederation  would  contribute  to  the  strength 
and  prosperity  of  the  Colonies. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  Lord  Carnarvon  explained  that  the 
greatest  diflFerences  at  present  prevail  in  the  various  Colonies, 
chiefly  in  respect  to  the  franchise,  to  real  property,  and  to  arms. 
As  to  the  franchise,  in  the  Cape  the  natives  have  it  and  use  it.  In 
Natal  there  are  restrictions  such  as  prevent  the  use  of  it,  and  in 
the  Dutch  Colonies  they  do  not  possess  it  at  all.  In  respect  to 
real  property,  in  the  Cape  the  natives  are  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  whites ;  in  Natal  they  hold  it  by  trustees  or  tribes ;  in  the 
Orange  State  they  hold  it  in  small  plots,  and  in  the  Transvaal 
they  squat  on  waste  land.    As  to  arms,  in  the  Cape  there  is  a  duty 
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of  1?.  a  gun,  but  no  register  ;  while  in  Natal  there  is  no  duty,  but 
there  is  a  register. 

It  was  not  only  in  Lord  Carnarvon's  opinion  that  it  had  become 
imperative  to  draw  together  more  closely  the  administration  of  all 
the  States,  whether  under  English  rule  or  not,  which  now  occupy 
South  Africa,  for  his  Liberal  predecessor  at  the  Colonial  Office, 
Lord  Kimberley,  desired  cordially  to  support  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill.  He  agreed  in  thinking  that  it  would  be  a  great  misfor- 
tune to  attempt  to  press  any  unwilling  population  into  the  Con- 
federation, and  therefore,  in  his  opinion.  Lord  Carnarvon  had 
acted  wisely  in  proceeding  by  way  of  a  Permissive  Bill. 

Lord  Grey  believed  that  the  scheme  of  Confederation  would 
break  do¥m  through  the  introduction  of  what  was  called  responsible 
government  into  a  state  of  society  utterly  imsuited  for  it ;  but  there 
was  no  grave  criticism  on  this  occasion  upon  a  measure  which  Lord 
Carnarvon  described  as  founded  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  he  had  himself 
moved  just  ten  years  ago.  But  before  the  second  reading  was 
moved  in  the  Lower  House,  occurred  the  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaaL  The  territory  north  of  the  Vaal  River  in  South  Africa, 
which  thus  passed  from  a  condition  of  political  independence  as  a 
republic  of  Dutch  Boers  or  farmers,  to  become  a  province  of  the 
British  colonial  dominion,  extends  above  four  hundred  miles  from 
south  to  north,  and  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  west 
to  east,  containing  a  population  of  40,000  people  of  European 
race,  and  250,000  Kaffirs  and  other  native  people.  This  country  is 
situated  entirely  inland,  the  sea  being  a  hundred  miles  distant.  It 
is  adjacent,  southward,  to  the  Orange  River  Free  State,  another 
republic  of  Dutch  settlers  who  emigrated  from  the  Cape  Colony 
because  they  disliked  being  under  British  rule.  On  its  north  side, 
beyond  the  Limpopo  river,  the  Transvaal  province  borders  on  the 
vast  wilderness  of  the  interior,  where  Dr.  MofTatt  and  Dr.  Living- 
stone prosecuted  their  missionary  labours  among  the  Bechuanas 
and  other  important  tribes.  Next  to  the  Orange  Free  State  lie  the 
provinces  of  Basuto-land  and  Natal,  under  British  rule,  and  the 
country  of  the  wild  Zulus,  bordering  on  the  Natal  province.  It 
was  the  inability  of  the  Dutch  Boers,  in  the  Transvaal,  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  Zulu  Kaffirs,  whose  hostility  they  had 
rashly  challenged,  that  led  the  British  Government  to  take  charge 
of  this  additional  territory,  in  the  presuiaed  interests  of  the  white 
population  against  the  black,  wliose  numerical  superiority  is  so 
enormous.  On  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  these  questions  it  becomes 
daily  more  difficult  to  decide.  The  Times  described  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone's  proclamation  of  annexation  as  so  startling  an  innova- 
tion upon  the  principles  and  methods  approved  by  English  states- 
men of  all  parties  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  that  even  a 
provisional  conclusion  upon  its  merits  must  be  difficult.  But  it 
seems  clear  from  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  that  whether  the 
Boers,  or  Dutch  farmers  of  the  Transvaal,  had  been  just  or  unjust 
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in  their  deab'ngs  with  the  native  races,  and  be  the  cruelties  and 
malpractices  imputed   to   them   facts   or  fabrications,   they   had 
become  imequal  to  the  defence  of  their  territories  against  the 
savage  tribes  upon  their  borders ;  and  some  believed  that  only  the 
mingled  threats  and  persuasions  of  the  British  Commissioner  pre- 
vented the  Zulu  king  from  joining  in  an  attack  upon  them  with 
the  Kaffir  tribe  of  Sikukuni,  with  whom  alone,  though  an  insigni- 
ficant native  race,  the  Boers  were  imable  to  cope  in  a  recent  war. 
The  Transvaal  Republic  owed  its  origin  to  the  emigi*ation  in  1834 
of  some  of  the  white  settlers  from  the  Cape,  and  it  was  in  1852 
erected  into  an  independent  state.     From  that  date  till  now  it 
continued  in  friendly  relations  with  the   British   empire,  which 
showed  no  wish  to  interfere  between  the  republic  and  the  native 
tribes  until  the   present  occasion,  when,  in  the  opinion  of   Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone,  who  had  been  entrusted  by  the  Queen  with 
very  full  powers  in  South  Africa,  their  defeat  by  an  insignificant 
tribe  threatening  all  that  region  with  a  native  war,  England  was 
called  upon  to  act.    In  her  name,  therefore,  he  took  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  acting.    Six  thousand  odd  represented  all  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Transvaal  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  Sir  Theophilus 
held  that  he  had  warned  them  often  enough  and  gravely  enough  of 
the  danger  of  their  course  in  involving  themselves  in  constant 
native  wars.  The  griefs  of  the  Boers  against  England  were  unhappily 
not  light.     Despoiled  of  their  goods  in  the  Kaffir  war  of  1 834-5,  the 
Glenelg  despatch  denied  them  compensation,  and  treated  them  as 
the  original  aggressors.     The  money  paid  to  them  by  the  British 
Government  in  compensation  for  their  liberated  slaves  was  given  in 
Treasury  bonds  payable  in  London,  and  the  poor  ignorant  Boers,  be- 
lieving them  to  be  almost  worthless,  were  imposed  upon  by  a  set 
of  swindlers,  who  traversed  the  land  in  all  directions,  and  bought  in 
the  bonds  at  trifling  prices.     The  Boers  blamed  the  English  Go- 
vernment, and  justly  so,  for  in  many  cases  negligence  is  as  fatal  as 
bad  faith,  and  this  swindling  might  easily  have  been  provided 
against.    "  Those  who  know,"  wrote  an  eye-witness,  "  how  strong  a 
feeling  against  the  British  and  their  government  still  exists  in  the 
minds  of  the  Dutch  population  of  South  Africa  are  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  almost  insurmoimtable  difficulties  which  beset  the  path 
of  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone."  * 

Early  in  January  Sir  Theophilus  proceeded  to  the  Transvaal 
capital  of  Pretoria,  charged  to  induce  the  Boers  to  accept  con- 
federation under  the  British  flag.  Every  expedient  was  exhausted 
to  bring  dissension  to  an  end,  and  to  understand  the  true  wishes 
of  the  people.  Violent  scenes  occurred  in  the  Yolksraad;  but  Pre- 
sident Burgers  made  an  able  speech,  pointing  out  the  ruinous  state 
of  the  finances,  owing  to  the  people  refusing  to  pay  the  taxes ;  the 
general  anarchy  which  reigned ;  the  absurdity  of  opposing  by  force 
a  power  like  Great  Britain ;  and  concluded  by  advocating  submis- 

*  See  an  article  in  Frater's  Magaziiie  for  August,  *  The  Annexation  of  the 
Tranuvaal.' 
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sion,  under  protest,  to  her  will,  appealing  to  the  sense  of  justice  of 
the  public  both  of  Europe  and  America.  Even  now  independence 
might  have  been  preserved  at  the  price  of  confederation  under  the 
British  flag.  But  the  opportune  moment  was  let  slip.  Confusion 
became  worse  confounded,  and,  on  the  12th  of  April,  her  Majesty's 
Conunissioner,  seeing  no  prospect  of  bringing  his  mission  to  a  satis- 
tBLCtorj  termination  by  other  means,  published  the  proclamation  by 
which,  in  virtue  of  the  commission  entrusted  to  him  by  her  Ma- 
jesty, he  annexed  the  Transvaal  provisionally  to  the  British  Crown, 
at  the  same  time  taking  upon  himself  in  the  interim,  and  until 
her  pleasure  should  be  made  known,  the  duties  of  administration 
of  the  government.  President  Burgers  resigned  his  office  imder 
protest,  at  the  same  time  publishing  a  proclamation  enjoining  all 
concerned  to  abstain  from  hostile  action  as  likely  to  endanger  the 
success  of  the  mission  which  was  then  deputed  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land to  lay  their  case  before  the  Queen.  On  the  1 9th  of  April  a 
body  of  British  troops  crossed  the  frontier  from  Natal,  and  encamped 
on  Transvaal  territory.  It  is  suggestive  of  the  natm^  of  the 
country  and  the  difficulties  of  the  ground  that,  consisting  as  this  body 
did  of  not  more  than  800  men,  it  required  for  its  needs  a  train  of 
seventy-two  waggons,  each  carrying  five  tons,  and  each  drawn  by  a 
team  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  oxen.  At  the  frontier  line,  an  old 
diied-up  brook,  the  troops  were  received,  says  our  narrator,  by  some 
native  friends  waving  the  Union  Jack,  while  among  the  spectators 
was  to  be  found  an  old  woman  of  eighty  rejoicing  in  the  fulfilment 
of  a  prophesy  of  her  own  early  girlhood  that  she  should  live  to  see 
the  British  troops. 

After  seventeen  long  marches  over  the  monotonous  wastes  which 
lie  between  Newcastle — the  little  village  in  the  extreme  north  of 
Natal  (patriotically  named  from  its  coalfields),  where  for  a  month 
this  small  force  had  been  assembled  in  order  to  give  a  moral  sup- 
port to  Sir  Theophilus — and  the  town  of  Pretoria,  the  soldiers  were 
welcomed  by  the  Ccxnmissioner  in  the  pass  which  leads  to  the 
capital,  with  many  signs  from  the  spectators  of  a  sense  of  relief 
from  the  apprehensions  of  a  present  danger.  Up  to  this  time,  be 
it  noted.  Sir  Theophilus  had  been  attended  in  the  capital  of  the 
Transvaal  by  a  guard  of  twenty-six  policemen  only :  and  it  was 
after  open  preparation  that  he  effected  the  peaceful  act  of  annexa- 
tion in  the  midst  of  40,000  whites. 

By  his  proclamation  Sir  Theophilus  declared  "  the  territory 
henceforth  British,  but  continues  the  existing  Courts.  The  Trans- 
vaal will  remain  a  separate  Government.  The  Queen's  new  subjects 
are  to  enjoy  reasonable  legislative  privileges.  Arrangements  will 
be  made  for  optional  use  of  the  Dutch  language ;  existing  laws  are 
to  remain  until  altered  by  competent  legislative  authority.  Gro- 
vemment  officers  able  and  willing  to  serve  are  continued  in  office ; 
bona-fide  concessions  and  contracts  of  State  to  be  honourably  main- 
tained ;  payment  of  State  debt  to  be  provided  for."  Another  pro- 
clamation notified  his  assumption  of  office  as  Administrator  of  the 
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Transvaal,  and  he  expressed  his  faith  in  the  readiness  of  the  people 
to  accept  the  new  order  of  things. 

Two  Dutch  delegates,  however,  came  to  London  from  the  South 
African  Government  to  remonstrate.  "  These  two  gentlemen,"  said 
Mr.  Lowther,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  South  Africa 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  few  days  after  their  arrival,  "  were 
received  the  other  day  by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  he  (Mr.  Lowther) 
was  present  at  the  interview  ;  and,  without  entering  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  conversation,  he  would  mention  that  it  was  at  once 
pointed  out  by  his  noble  friend  that  the  act  performed  by  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone  was  irrevocable,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  enter 
upon  a  discussion  of  it,  that  it  was  accomplished,  and  that  any 
further  discussion  of  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time ;  but  his  noble 
friend  added  that,  with  reference  to  the  future  administration  of 
the  State,  he  should  be  happy  to  receive  any  communication  from 
them,  and  they  cordially  assented  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  pro- 
position, and  expressed  their  willingness  to  enter  upon  a  discussion 
with  regard  to  the  future."  "  The  whole  debt  of  the  annexed  ter- 
ritory," added  Mr.  Lowther  in  defending  the  Act,  "the  responsibility 
of  which  the  Government  fully  accepted,  was  220,000?.,  and  25,0OOZ. 
would  be  required  to  pay  for  the  movements  of  the  troops,  and 
25,000i.  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  debt.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country  were  great — its  climate 
was  excellent,  and  its  mines  of  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  lead  had 
been  already  worked  to  some  extent,  and  were  capable  of  much 
further  development.  The  annexation  would  attract  capital,  and 
would  open  out  a  prospect  of  prosperity  for  the  Transvaal.  More- 
over, its  revenues  had  already  equalled  its  expenditure,  and  the 
debt  had  been  incurred  by  inflated  railway  schemes."  In  dealing 
with  the  South  Africa  Bill,  apart  from  the  question  of  Annexation, 
the  mover  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  confederation  for  the  safety  of 
the  colonies — an  urgent  necessity  in  South  Africa,  whereas  in 
Canada  it  had  merely  been  a  question  of  administrative  convenience. 

The  Bill  and  the  Annexation  were  discussed  at  great  length  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  though  attention  was  necessarily  diverted 
during  the  debate  to  the  obstructive  proceedings  for  which,  as  we 
have  described  in  a  previous  chapter,  it  famished  occasion ;  hence 
amendments  were  introduced  into  the  Bill  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Government,  were  at  the  same  time  unnecessary  and  harm- 
less. The  Imperial  Government  was  to  provide  at  its  discretion 
for  the  representation  of  the  natives  in  the  Federal  Legislature. 
A  proposed  power  to  annex  the  Transvaal  was  withheld  from  the 
Government  of  the  Cape,  and  the  duration  of  the  entire  Bill 
limited  to  five  years.  When  the  South  Africa  Bill  was  sent  back 
to  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Carnarvon,  in  accepting  the  amend- 
ments made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  stated  that  the  assumption 
of  sovereignty  by  the  Queen  had  been  accepted  with  enthusiasm  in 
all  parts  of  the  Transvaal  territory.  The  only  petition  against 
annexation  had  been  presented  by  some  Dutch  inhabitants  of  a 
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district  in  the  Cape  Colony,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  nearest 
land  of  the  Transvaal.     Lord  Carnarvon  natm^Uy  profited  by  the 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  effective  aid  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  in  both  Houses  received  from  the  Opposition.     Their 
severest  critic  was  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  the  member  for  Liskeard, 
who,  both  on  the  second  reading,  and  in  a  motion  which  he  intro- 
duced a  month  afterwards  in  condemnation  of  the  Act  of  Annexation, 
protested  in  no  measured  terms  against  Lord  Carnarvon's  policy. 
On  the  first  occasion  he  insisted  that  confederation  was  not  desired 
by  a  single  colony  in  South  Africa,  and  that  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal  was  a  deliberate  reversal  of  the  wise  policy  of  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  Orange  Eiver  Territory  was  given  up,  main- 
taining that  the  latter  State  might  now  have  been  annexed  with 
the  greater  reason  of  the  two.     He  added  that  the  case  differed 
entirely  from  that  of  Canada,  attacked  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone, 
Mr.  Froude  the  historian,  who  had  been  out  to  the  Colony  to  dis- 
turb the  people's  minds  by  political  lectures,  and  Lord  Carnarvon, 
who  had  displayed  in  the  conception  of  his  proposals  sent  out  to 
Africa  "an  ignorance  which  was  almost  incredible."   On  the  second 
occasion,  Mr.  Courtney  declared   that   the  apprehensions  of   Sir 
Theophilus  had  been  imaginary ;  that  he  had  been  received  in  the 
Tiansvaal  with  cordiality  because  the  people  thought  that  he  had 
oome  to  negotiate  a  treaty ;  and  that  his  proclamation  took  them 
entirely  by  surprise.     The  annexation  would  involve  us  not  only  in 
considerable  expenditure  now,  but  in  future  wars;  and  had  the 
forms  of  the  House  permitted  it,  he  would  have  moved  a  resolution 
condemning  it  as  unjustifiable  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  of  the  South  African  Colonies.     He  declared 
that  the  new  Grovemment  would  be  a  despotism,  and  condemned  in 
strong  terms  the  action  of  England.     Mr.  Courtney  found  a  few 
fiiends  and  supporters  in  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  others  on  the  ques- 
tion of  this  old-fashioned  act  of  imperialism  ;  but  the  sense  of  the 
House,  as  far  as  the  Obstructives  would  allow  it  to  have  any,  was 
entirely  against  him.    Indeed  the  dictatorial  and  dogmatic  manner 
of  the  member  for  Liskeard,  on  this  occasion  as  on  others,  notably 
in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolutions,  prevented  his  obtain- 
ing with  the  House  that  weight  to  which  his  undoubted  knowledge 
and  powers  of  work  might  have  entitled  him,  and  placed  him 
throughout  the  Session  in  a  somewhat  false  position. 

Undoubtedly  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  reviving  as  it  did 
an  almost  obsolete  tradition  of  British  policy,  was  not  one  to  meet 
with  much  favour  with  the  followers  of  a  wide  school  of  modem 
political  thought.  But  it  becomes  unusually,  though  it  may  be 
accidentally,  significant,  at  a  time  when  the  disciples  of  another 
school  have  been  and  are  discussing^with  much  zest  and  no  small 
show  of  reason,  the  advisability  of  the  assumption  by  England  of 
the  suzerainty  of  Egypt,  not  only  to  secure  our  royal  road  to  India, 
but  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  overworked  and  unpaid  fellaheen, 
whose  small  holdings  are  rapidly  becoming  absorbed  into  the  posses- 
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sion  of  the  Khedive,  to  gratify  that  potentate's  apparently  ex- 
clusive ambition  to  become  the  owner  of  all  the  land  in  his  country. 
The  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  was  by  many  believed 
to  indicate  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  rather  meditated  one  of  his 
dramatic  surprises  in  that  direction.  And  while  the  talk  of 
"  British  interests "  in  Egypt,  in  connection  with  the  Eastern 
Question  and  the  road  to  India,  is  gathering  every  day,  men  with 
Mr.  Courtney's  views  might  well  feel  some  uneasiness.  In  any 
case,  with  Egyptian  questions  looming  in  the  north,  annexations  in 
the  ascendant  in  the  south,  and  such  men  as  Stanley  prosecuting 
their  military  explorations,  with  a  wonderful  courage  and  endu- 
rance, amongst  the  strange  and  savage  central  tribes,  the  present 
condition  of  Africa  presents  to  those  who  are  given  to  meditate 
upon  the  shifting  aspects  of  our  world  of  change,  an  attractive 
field  for  speculation. 

And  the  year  was  not  to  close  in  South  Africa  without  a  new 
episode  in  the  history  of  our  relations  to  the  natives,  and  a  new 
but  trivial    Kaffir  war.      Kreli,   chief   of  the    Gralekas,  in  the 
Transkei,  who,  "  owing,"  said  some  of  the  accounts,  "  to  deterio- 
ration of  character  through  drink,"  had  become  hostile  to   the 
British,  sanctioned  two  attacks  upon  the  Europeans.     In  one,  on 
September   24,    120   frontier   police   and    the    friendly   Fingoes 
defeated  the  Gralekas ;  while  in  another,  a  few  days  later,  200 
Europeans    and    8,000   Fingoes    routed  a   small  army  of  8,000 
men  with  considerable  loss,  the  artillery  and  rockets  "  doing  good 
work."     Sir  Bartle  Frere,  whose  appointment  as  Grovemor  of  the 
Cape  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  generally  welcome,  and 
who  was  a  man  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  work,  proceeded  at 
once  to  Williamstown,  in  British  CaflFraria.     The  Cape  volunteers 
went  to  the  front  with  alacrity,  and  two  small  detachments  of 
troops  were  sent  to  the  coast  of  CaflFraria  to  take  the  Gralekas  in 
the  rear.     Sir  Bartle  Frere,  upon  all  the  information  before  him, 
took  the  bold  step  of  deposing  Kreli,  and  annexing  his  country  to 
the  Queen's  dominions  in  South  Africa.    For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing into  eflfect  this  decision  Commandant  Griffith  was  instructed  to 
occupy  the  country  hitherto  governed  by  Kreli,  and,  accordingly, 
the  force  advanced  in  several  columns  from  the  Kei  river,  on  the 
south,  and  the  Fingo  country,  on  the  west,  to  march  through  the 
Galeka  country  to  the  sea,  driving  the  hostile  Kaffirs  before  them. 
One  or  two  of  the  columns  encountered  a  sharp  resistance,  but 
they  met  with  no  check  and  no  reverse.     The  Gralekas  threatened 
our  small  force  in  somewhat  imposing  masses,  and  exposed  them- 
selves more  than  in  previous  wars.     But  as  soon  as  they  came 
within  range  our  guns  were  brought  to  bear  on  them,  and  a  few 
shells  sufficed  to  throw  them  into  confusion.     It  was  not  long 
before  tranquillity  was  restored  in  the  country,  and  Sir  Bartle 
paid  some  handsome  compliments  to  the  police,  the  volunteers, 
and  the  friendly  Fingo  tribe,  though  the  fighting  power  of  the 
latter  was  questioned  in  some  quarters.     But  Lord  Carnarvon,  in 
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receiving  a  deputation  upon  the  subject,  and  fully  endorsing  all 
that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  said  and  done,  said  that  through  his 
promptitude  we  had  "  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  a  very  serious 
danger  " ;  for  the  rising  showed  many  signs  of  deliberate  prepara- 
tion. Happily,  some  of  the  native  chiefs,  at  least,  seemed  to  have 
conceived  a  very  wholesome  awe  of  the  English  power,  and  to  have 
discouraged  all  Kaffir  war.  One  of  them,  once  very  powerful,  was 
described  as  telling  Sir  Bartle  that  he  only  wished  to  depart  with 
his  mother  to  a  land  where  he  could  not  hear  of  war,  and  that  all  he 
wanted  was  a  horse,  and  a  imiform  to  wear,  and  a  hat  with  a  box 
to  keep  it  in.  But  the  serious  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  rising 
remained — ^the  necessity  of  promptly  organising  in  the  South 
Afidcan  Colonies  a  permanent  defensive  force  raised  in  the  colonies 
themselves,  maintained  in  constant  efficiency,  and  ready  to  act  at 
the  shortest  notice  at  any  point  of  the  territory. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Indift— Proclamation  of  the  Queen's  Title  of  Empress  of  India — The  Indian 
Famine — Its  history — Measures  of  Relief — The  Mansion  House  Fund — The 
Indian  Budget  at  Csdcutta — Famine-statement  at  the  close  of  the  year — -' 
Annnal  Statement  on  Indian  Finance  in  the  House  of  Commons — The  North- 
west Frontier — The  Jowaki  War. 

Wb  stated  in  our  first  chapter  that  the  proclamation  of  the  Imperial 
title  in  India  was  very  differently  viewed  by  different  authorities. 
To  some  it  was  a  timely  vindication  of  the  Queen's  position  and 
rule  in  the  East ;  to  others  jt  was  an  indecent  and  ostentatious 
waste  of  money  at  a  time  when  famine  was  threatening  a  large 
part  of  India.  It  is  impossible  now  for  the  annalist  to  form  any 
judgment  either  as  to  the  proportions  or  bearing  of  the  event  in 
the  future  ;  and  we  have  thought  it  a  better  course  to  take  Lord 
Lytton's  own  accounts  of  the  ceremonial  and  its  incidents  than  to 
glean  from  the  glowing  descriptions  of  special  correspondents,  or 
from  the  criticisms  of  speakers  at  home. 

An  Assemblage  of  the  principal  chiefs  and  nobles  of  India  was 
held  by  the  Viceroy  at  Delhi  on  the  1st  January  1877,  and  her 
Majesty's  new  title  proclaimed  amid  great  rejoicings,  and  most 
gratifying  demonstrations  of  loyalty.  On  the  same  date  durbars 
for  the  reading  of  the  proclamation  were  held  in  each  district  or 
division  throughout  British  India ;  the  troops  in  each  cantonment 
were  paraded,  and  salutes  of  101  guns  fired  from  all  forts  and 
batteries  in  the  three  Presidencies.  Displays  similar  in  character 
took  place  at  the  capitals  of  those  chiefs  who  were  prevented  from 
attending  the  Delhi  ceremonial. 

After  the  submission  in  October  of  the  proposals  of  the  Indian 
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Government  on  the  subject  of  the  Assemblage,  the  imexpected 
visitation  of  famine  in  Southern  India,  and  other  unforeseen  diflB- 
culties,  induced  them  to  consider  very  seriously  whether  it  might 
not  be  their  duty  to  withdraw  them  ;  but,  after  full  consideration 
of  the  political  importance  of  the  event,  and  in  view  of  the 
advanced  state  of  their  preparations,  as  well  as  the  disappointment 
which  the  abandonment  of  the  Assemblage  would  occasion  to 
native  chiefs  and  others  who  had  completed  arrangements  for 
attending  it,  they  felt  satisfied  that  such  a  coiurse  would  be  inex- 
pedient. They  carefully  reconsidered,  however,  certain  details  of 
the  general  plan,  relinquishing,  on  account  of  the  expenditure 
they  involved,  some  proposals  which  they  might  otherwise  have 
been  glad  to  carry  out,  and  reducing  the  scale  and  cost  of  others 
within  narrower  limits  than  would  imder  other  circumstances  have 
been  desirable.  They,  moreover,  limited  the  number  of  invitations 
to  the  Assemblage,  and  directed  that  no  native  chiefs,  noblemen, 
or  others,  should  be  encouraged  to  attend  it,  in  any  case  likely  to 
involve  them  in  expenses  which  they  were  not  fully  able  to  afford. 
Notwithstanding  these  measures,  the  number  of  chiefs,  nobles, 
and  European  visitors  attending  the  Assemblage  largely  exceeded 
all  anticipations.  Of  the  ruling  chiefs,  no  less  than  sixty-three 
were  present,  including  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad ;  the  Maharaja 
of  Mysore ;  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda ;  the  Maharajas  of  Gwalior 
and  Indore,  and  the  principal  chiefs  of  Central  India ;  the  Maha- 
rana  of  Udaipur,  the  Maharajas  of  Jaipur  and  Jodhpur,  and  the 
principal  chiefs  of  Eajputana  ;  the  Maharaja  of  Jammu  and 
Cashmere  and  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Punjab ;  together  with 
chiefs  from  Bombay,  the  North-Westem  and  Central  Provinces, 
Bengal,  and  Sindh.  And  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the 
aggregate  populations  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  chiefs  present 
at  Delhi  approach  forty  millions,  while  their  united  territories 
exceed  the  combined  areas  of  England,  Italy,  and  France.  The 
titular  chiefs  and  native  gentlemen  attending  (exclusive  of 
members  of  the  suites  of  ruling  chiefs)  were  nearly  three  hundred 
in  number,  comprising  the  flower  of  the  Indian  nobility,  and 
persons  of  distinction  from  almost  every  province  of  the  Empire. 
Among  them  were  the  Prince  of  Arcot  and  the  Princess  of  Tanjore 
from  the  Madras  Presidency ;  the  Maharaja  Sir  Jai  Mangal  Singh, 
and  some  of  the  principal  landowners  and  citizens  of  Bengal ;  the 
Maharaja  of  Balrampur  and  the  principal  Talukdars  of  Oudh; 
forty  representatives  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  the 
North-Westem  Provinces ;  scions  of  the  ex-royal  family  of  Delhi ; 
descendants  of  the  Saddozai  of  Cabul,  and  the  Alora  Chiefs  of 
Sindh  ;  Sikh  Sardars  from  Amritsar  and  Lahore ;  Kajputs  from 
the  Kangra  Hills ;  the  semi-independent  Chief  of  Amb,  on  the 
Hazara  border ;  envoys  from  Chitral  and  Yassin,  who  attended  in 
the  train  of  the  Maharaja  of  Jammu  and  Cashmere ;  Arbabs  from 
Peshawar ;  Patau  chiefs  from  Kohat  and  the  Derajat ;  Biluch 
Tomandars  from  Dera  Ghazi  Khan ;  leading  citizens  from  Bombay ; 
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Gond  and  Mahratta  nobles  from  the  Central  Provinces ;  Rajputs 
from  Ajmere ;  and  natives  of  Burmah,  Central  India,  Mysore,  and 
Baroda.  In  addition  to  the  feudatories  and  nobles  of  the  Empire, 
his  Excellency  the  Governor-General  of  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments in  India ;  the  Khan  of  Khelat ;  a  deputation  from  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat;  ambassadors  from  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Siam,  and  the  Maharaj  Adhiraj  of  Nepal ;  the  envoy  from  the 
Amir  of  Kashgar  ;  the  Foreign  Consular  Body ;  and  a  large  con- 
course of  English  and  native  oflScials  and  visitors — were  present 
aa  spectators. 

The  chie&  and  nobles,  with  their  followers  and  most  of  the 
visitors  present,  were  accommodated  in  large  encampments, 
arranged,  for  the  most  part,  in  provincial  groups  on  either  side  of 
roads  converging  to  a  central  group  of  camps  on  the  north  side  of 
the  ridge,  comprising  those  of  the  Viceroy,  the  Governors  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  and  the 
lieatenant-govemors  and  chief  commissioners  of  provinces.  For 
the  multitude  thus  brought  together,  which  cannot,  with  the 
troops,  have  fallen  far  short  of  one  himdred  thousand  souls, 
besides  horses,  elephants,  and  camels — thanks  to  the  complete 
arrangements  of  the  local  authorities — ample  supplies  were  avail- 
able. 

Having  completed  a  tour  of  two  months'  duration  from  Simla 
to  Bombay,  visiting  in  the  course  of  his  journey  Peshawur,  Lahore, 
Multan,  Bhawulpore,  Jacobabad,  and  Kurrachee,  the  Viceroy 
arrived  at  Delhi  by  special  train  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the 
23rd  December,  1876.  On  alighting  from  the  train  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  President  in  Council  and  other  high  civil  and 
military  officials.  In  accordance,  likewise,  with  an  invitation 
addressed  to  them,  the  ruling  chiefs  present  in  camp  assembled 
at  the  railway  station  to  take  part  in  the  reception.  The  Viceroy, 
after  short  conversations  with  the  officers  of  Government  present 
on  the  platform,  turned  to  the  native  chiefs,  and  addressing  them 
collectively,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  meeting  them,  and  his 
thanks  for  their  attendance  at  Delhi.  This  reception  formed  one 
of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  assemblage.  Many  of  the 
sixty-three  chiefs  present  had  never  previously  met  each  other ; 
some  had  not  even  before  left  their  own  principalities ;  they,  one 
and  all,  evinced  the  greatest  eagerness  to  welcome  the  Viceroy ; 
they  moved  about  without  ceremony  or  question  of  precedence, 
and  were  most  cordial  and  friendly  in  their  manner  towards  each 
other. 

After  conversing  with  the  Nizam,  the  Maharajas  Sindia  and 
Holkar,  the  Maharaja  of  Cashmere,  the  Maharajas  of  Mysore, 
Udaipur,  Jaipur,  and  others,  the  Viceroy  mounted  his  state 
elephant,  and,  followed  by  the  whole  of  the  British  officials 
present,  proceeded  in  state  through  the  principal  roads  and 
thoroughfares  of  Delhi  to  the  viceregal  camp.  Along  the  line  of 
route,  from  the  railway  station  to  the  camp,  a  distance  of  nearly 
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six  miles,  were  disposed  in  a  continuous  line  the  whole  of  the 
available  British  and  native  troops  and  volunteers  assembled  at 
Delhi,  in  number  nearly  15,000  men,  interspersed  at  varied 
distances  with  the  troops,  followers,  and  state  elephants  of  the 
native  chiefs.  Crowds  of  Europeans  and  natives  filled  the  avail- 
able spaces  along  the  route,  and  received  the  Viceroy  with  every 
demonstration  of  cordiality  and  respect.  For  the  princes, 
governors,  deputations,  ambassadors,  and  envoys  from  foreign 
states,  the  Foreign  Consular  Body  present  at  Delhi,  the  titular 
chiefs,  nobles,  and  high  Government  officials,  not  taking  part  in 
the  procession,  suitable  accommodation  was  provided  in  favourable 
localities  from  which  to  witness  the  procession. 

From  the  26th  until  the  29th  of  December  the  Viceroy 
received  and  returned  official  visits,  which  collectively  occupied 
nine  hours  daily,  including  visits  to  and  from  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  India ;  the  Khan  of 
Khelat ;  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  envoys;  and  seventy-seven 
of  the  principal  native  chiefs,  ruling  and  titular,  present  at  Delhi. 
His  Excellency  took  advantage  of  these  receptions  to  present  to 
the  ruling  chiefs  the  banners  and  gold  medals  commemorative  of 
the  Assemblage,  sanctioned  by  her  Majesty's  Government.  When 
presenting  the  banners  and  medals,  the  Viceroy  addressed  each 
chief  as  follows : — 

"I  present  your  Highness  with  this  banner,  on  which  are 
blazoned  the  armorial  bearings  of  your  family,  as  a  personal  gift 
from  her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  conmiemoration  of  her  assump- 
tion of  the  title  of  Empress  of  India. 

"  Her  Majesty  trusts  that  it  may  never  be  unfurled  without  re- 
minding you,  not  only  of  the  close  union  between  the  throne  of 
England  and  your  loyal  and  princely  house,  but  also  of  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  paramount  power  to  see  your  dynasty  strong,  prospe- 
rous, and  permanent. 

"  I  further  decorate  you,  by  command  of  the  Queen  and 
Empress,  with  this  medal.  May  it  be  long  worn  by  yourself,  and 
long  kept  as  an  heirloom  by  your  family,  in  remembrance  of  the 
auspicious  date  it  bears." 

His  Excellency  likewise  announced  to  the  several  native 
chiefs  and  princes  the  special  concessions  and  acts  of  grace  which 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  or  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  had  been 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  them.  Marked  indications  of  pleasure 
were  evinced  by  them  at  these  announcements,  and  expressions  of 
gratification  at  the  assumption  of  the  new  title,  as  also  of  desire 
to  give  some  tangible  proof  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  throne, 
were  reiterated  to  the  Viceroy. 

The  29th  and  30th  of  December  were  also  occupied  by  the 
Viceroy  in  conferring  banners  and  gold  commemorative  medals 
on  the  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governors  of  Bengal,  the  North-Westem  Provinces,  and  the 
Punjab,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India.    Gt)ld  commemo- 
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rative  medals  were  also  conferred  upon  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Council,  the  chief  commissioners,  the  resident  at 
Hyderabad,  and  the  agents  to  the  Grovemor-Greneral.  His 
Excellency  likewise  received  the  consular  body,  as  well  as  the 
native  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  nearly  300  in  number,  who  had 
been  specially  invited  to  Delhi,  and  presented  silver  commemora- 
tive medals  to  them. 

During  this  interval  the  Viceroy  held  large  evening  receptions 
for  the  European  and  native  visitors  in  camp,  and  a  Uv^^  which 
was  numeroii^y  attended.  He  also  entertained  each  evening  at 
separate  banquets  the  G-ovemors  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  India,  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  Ben- 
gal, North- Western  Provinces,  and  the  Punjab,  and  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Council.  His  Excellency  was  thus  enabled  before 
the  actual  day  of  the  proclamation  to  receive  and  make  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  a  large  number  of  the  European  official 
and  non-official  visitors  in  camp,  as  well  as  of  the  principaj  native 
ohiefis  and  noblemen  present  at  Delhi. 

The  Imperial  Assemblage  itself  was  held  in  pavilions,  speci- 
ally erected  for  the  purpose,  on  a  slightly  rising  ground  over- 
looking an  extensive  plain  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Delhi.  The 
Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  the  ruling  chiefs  present  at 
Delhi,  with  their  principal  attendants,  and  the  various  high 
officers  of  G-ovemment,  were  seated  in  a  large  semi-circle  800 
feet  in  extent,  facing  the  viceregal  throne.  The  arrangement  by 
which  the  chie&  were  seated  in  a  semicircle  and  intermingled 
vrith  high  officials  of  the  British  Government — their  seats  being 
unnumbered  and  grouped  according  to  the  political  jurisdictions 
to  whidi  they  appertained — gave  great  satisfaction;  and  not  a 
single  complaint  was  received  in  regard  to  those  questions  of 
precedence  which  had  previously  prevented  many  of  the  chiefs 
from  meeting  each  other,  and  given  rise  to  constant  anxiety  and 
embarrassment  on  all  former  occasions  of  the  kind.  A  large 
concourse  of  spectators,  including  his  Excellency  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  India,  his  Highness 
tiie  iChan  of  IQielat,  the  foreign  envoys  and  consular  body, 
and  European  and  native  noblemen  and  gentlemen  from  all  parts 
of  India,  witnessed  the  proceedings  from  pavilions  erected  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  Viceroy's  dais.  The  British  troops,  European 
and  native,  and  the  troops,  followers,  and  elephants  of  the  chiefs 
and  nobles,  were  disposed  in  a  vast  circle  on  the  plain  around. 

The  Viceroy  arrived  at  the  place  of  assemblage  a  little  after 
noon,  and  advancing  in  a  state  procession  to  the  central  dais,  took 
his  seat  upon  the  throne  amidst  the  usual  formalities.  His 
Excellency  wore  the  collar,  badge,  and  robes  of  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India ;  and  his  train  was  borne  by  two 
pages — the  one  an  officer  of  the  British  Navy,  the  other  a  younger 
son  of  the  Maharaja  of  Cashmere.  The  Queen's  Proclamation  was 
then  read  in  English  by  the  chief  herald,  and  afterwards  in  Urdu 
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by  the  Foreign  Secretary.  At  its  conclusion,  a  salute  of*  101 
salvos  of  artillery  was  fired,  interspersed  at  intervals  with  fevxc- 
de-joie  from  the  combined  lines  of  British  and  native  infantry ; 
massed  bands  played  the  National  Anthem;  and  the  royal 
standard  was  unfurled  and  hoisted  in  honour  of  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  and  Empress.  We  do  not  attempt  any  further  description 
of  the  ceremonial  than  to  say  that  it  was  exceedingly  impressive, 
and  passed  off  with  complete  success. 

After  a  suitable  pause  the  Viceroy  rose  and  delivered  an 
address.  The  main  object  of  his  Excellency's  speech  was  clearly 
to  explain  the  gracious  intentions  of  her  Majesty  in  assuming 
the  new  title,  to  describe  to  the  people  of  India  the  foundation, 
growth,  and  character  of  British  supremacy,  and  assert  its  per- 
manency. But  his  Excellency  also  took  occasion  to  convey  to 
the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  Crown  her  Majesty's  grateful 
and  emphatic  recognition  of  their  energy,  public  virtue,  and  self- 
devotion,  in  the  service  of  the  Empire ;  he  expressed  to  the  non- 
official  classes  the  Queen's  appreciation  of  their  loyalty,  industry, 
and  enterprise ;  and  cordially  thanked  the  army  of  India  for  the 
heroic  achievements  by  which  they  had  upheld  on  every  occasion, 
side  by  side,  the  honour  of  the  country.  The  Viceroy  then  pro- 
ceeded to  express  the  acknowledgments  of  the  British  Grovemment 
.  to  the  native  chiefs  and  princes  for  their  continued  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  to  assure  them  that  the 
ceremony  in  which  they  were  taking  a  part  that  day  was  the  result 
of  her  Majesty's  anxious  wish  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  the  inti- 
macy of  the  relations  now  indissolubly  uniting  the  British  Crown 
with  India. 

Addressing  the  native  subjects  of  the  Empire  generally,  the 
Viceroy  explained  to  them  that  it  was  on  their  gradual  and  en- 
lightened participation  in  the  exercise  of  the  mild  and  just 
authority  of  the  government  of  the  Queen  and  Empress,  and  not 
upon  conquest  or  annexation,  that  her  Majesty  relied  for  the 
development  of  her  Indian  Empire.  Finally,  his  Excellency 
thanked  the  foreign  representatives  for  their  attendance,  and 
before  concluding  his  address  announced  to  the  assembled  gather- 
ing the  gracious  message  of  royal  greeting  which  the  Queen  and 
Empress  had  sent  that  day  by  telegraph  for  communication  to 
those  present  at  the  Assemblage. 

No  sooner  had  the  Viceroy  finished  his  address  than  the  assem- 
blage spontaneously  rose  and  joined  the  troops  in  giving  repeated 
cheers ;  many  of  the  native  chiefs  essayed  at  the  same  time  to 
speak.  Amongst  others,  the  following  replies  are  worthy  of  record. 
The  Maharaja  Sindia  was  the  first  to  speak.  He  said  : 
"  Shah-in-Shah ;  Padshah, — May  God  bless  you  1  The  princes 
of  India  bless  you,  and  pray  that  your  sovereignty  (hukumat*)  and 
power  may  remain  steadfast  for  ever." 

*  This  word  implies  the  power  of  giving  to  all  persons  absolute  orders  which 
most  be  obeyed. 
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The  Begum  of  Bhopal  spoke  in  a  similar  sense.  Sir  Salar 
Jung  likewise  rose,  on  behalf  of  the  Nizam,  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

"  I  am  desired  by  the  Nizam  to  request  your  Excellency  to 
convey  to  her  Majesty,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  the  Chiefs  of 
India,  the  expression  of  their  hearty  congratulations  upon  her 
assumption  of  the  title  of  Empress  of  India,  and  to  assure  her 
that  they  pray  for  her  long  life  and  for  the  enduring  prosperity  of 
her  Empire  both  in  India  and  England." 

The  Maharajas  of  Udaipur  and  Jaipur  desired,  in  the  name  of 
the  United  Chiefs  of  Eajputana,  that  a  telegram  might  be  sent  to 
the  Queen  offering  their  dutiful  and  loyal  congi-atulations  to  her 
Majesty  on  her  assumption  of  the  Imperial  title.  The  Maharaja 
of  Cashmere  expressed  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab, 
who  was  sitting  near  him,  his  great  satisfaction  at  the  tenor  of 
the  Viceroy's  speech,  adding  that  the  day  would  never  be  forgotten 
by  him  or  his  children;  that  it  would  ever  be  regarded  as  an 
auspicious  one;  and  that  the  shadow  of  her  Majesty's  gracious 
Empire  would  for  ever  be  his  chief  protection. 

When  the  native  chiefs  had  ceased  speaking,  the  Viceroy  dis- 
solved the  assemblage,  and  left  the  dais  with  the  same  ceremonies 
as  were  observed  on  his  arrival. 

As  it  was  found  impracticable  to  announce  at  the  place  of 
assemblage  the  various  acts  of  grace  which  formed  part  of  the 
day's  proceedings,  these  were  published  immediately  afterwards  in 
a  gazette  extraordinary,  and  seemed  to  give  much  satisfaction, 
particularly  to  the  native  ruling  chiefs.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  other  minor  concessions  were  granted  at  or  in  connection 
with  the  Imperial  Assemblage  to  individuals  or  local  bodies  ;  two 
of  which  may  be  here  referred  to  as  having  been  received  with 
particular  satisfaction  by  the  Mohammedan  community  of  Delhi — 
the  re-opening  to  public  worship  of  the  Zlnat-ul-Muaajid,  a 
mosque  near  the  palace,  long  closed  on  military  grounds  ;  and  the 
restoration  to  that  community  of  the  precincts  of  the  Fatehpuri 
mosque,  in  the  principal  street  of  Delhi,  which  was  confiscated  in 
1 857,  and  had  since  been  used  as  a  serai. 

On  the  evening  of  the  proclamation  day  a  state  banquet  was 
given  by  the  Viceroy.  The  occasion  was  one  of  considerable 
interest,  as  being  the  first  on  which  the  Governor- General  of  India, 
the  governors,  the  lieutenant-governors,  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Council,  the  various  heads  of  administrations,  and 
other  high  officers  of  Government,  as  well  as  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Portuguese  settlements,  and  various  native  noble- 
men, had  ever  been  present  at  table  at  one  time. 

The  three  days  succeeding  to  the  day  of  the  proclamation  were 
occupied  by  the  Viceroy  in  receiving  and  replying  to  addresses 
firom  municipal  committees  and  other  public  bodies  ;  in  receiving 
farewell  visits  of  ceremony  from  the  native  chiefs,  ambassadors, 
and  noblemen  present  in  camp ;  and  in  the  transaction  of  impor- 
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tant  official  business.  At  the  farewell  visits  each  chief  received 
parting  gifts  from  his  Excellency ;  and  some  of  their  suite,  as 
well  as  the  political  officers  accompanying  them,  were  presented 
with  silver  commemorative  medals. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  presence  at  the  Assemblage  of 
the  governors  and  heads  of  administrations  and  native  chiefe  to 
confer  with  them  personally  on  a  large  number  of  important 
administrative  and  financial  questions.  The  most  pressing  ques- 
tions which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Government  were  those 
of  the  famine  in  Southern  India ;  the  various  important  financial 
measures  connected  with  the  budget  for  1877-78;  the  amalga- 
mation of  Oudh  with  the  North- Western  Provinces ;  arrangements 
in  connection  with  the  inland  customs  line ;  and  the  forthcoming 
negotiations  with  the  Portuguese  Government  in  regard  to  fiscal 
and  other  matters  affecting  the  settlement  of  Goa.  Other  matters 
of  importance  were  discussed ;  and  in  personal  confereiices  with 
the  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  the  Government  officials 
were  enabled  to  settle  questions  connected  with  the  scarcity  which 
might  otherwise  have  entailed  much  correspondence  and  contro- 
versy, and  to  arrange  for  the  deputation  of  Sir  Sichard  Temple  on 
the  special  inquiries  regarding  famine  operations. 

A  review  of  troops  on  Friday,  the  5th  of  January,  concluded 
the  events  of  the  Imperial  Assemblage.  At  noon  of  that  day  four- 
teen thousand  of  the  troops  of  the  three  Presidencies,  imder  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  passed  in  review  order  before  the 
Viceroy,  in  presence  of  the  British  and  native  visitors  at  the  camp, 
the  foreign  representatives,  and  a  large  concourse  of  spectators. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  martial  appearance  and  steady  move- 
ment of  the  troops,  which  elicited  universal  admiration  from  those 
present.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  opportunity  to  pass  in 
review  the  troops  and  retinues  of  the  native  ruling  chiefs,  and 
the  display  was  a  most  interesting  and  striking  one.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Assemblage  were  formerly  closed,  at  sunset  on  the 
same  day,  by  a  salute  of  101  guns  from  the  flagstaff  tower  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  viceregal  camp;  and  at  11  p.m.  his  Excellency 
left  Delhi  for  Patiala,  for  the  purpose  of  installing  the  young 
Maharaja. 

Many  of  the  concessions  made  on  this  historical  occasion 
consisted  of  rewards  granted  for  important  services  inadequately 
recognised  in  the  past,  as  well  as  of  increases  to  pensions  and 
jaghirs  enjoyed  by  ancient  native  families,  whose  unquestioned 
loyalty  rendered  them  deserving  of  assistance  on  this  .special  occa- 
sion in  the  maintenance  of  their  former  position  and  dignity ;  and 
these  marks  of  favour  were  said  to  have  been  deeply  appreciated 
by  all  concerned. 

But  the  most  signal  act  of  grace,  to  which  the  natives  of  India 
attached  much  importance,  and  which  was  brought  to  a  successful 
issue  uDder  the  careful  supervision  of  Sir  Edward  Bayley,  was  the 
release  of  prisoners  in  the  various  provinces  of  India.    After  the 
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most  careful  inquiry  into  each  case,  nearly  16,000  prisoners  were 
released,  carrying  the  feeling  of  rejoicing,  with  which  it  was 
desired  the  day  might  be  marked,  to  a  vast  number  of  individuals 
in  remote  districts,  who  would  probably  have  never  heard  of  the 
occasion  in  any  other  way.  Apprehensions  were  expressed  in  some 
quarters  lest  any  indiscriminate  order  for  the  release  of  persons  of 
bad  character  should  lead  to  a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  or 
to  a  large  increase  of  crime,  but  no  such  result  took  place.  "  So  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,"  said  Sir  Edward,  "  but  a  very  infinitesimal 
firaction  of  the  large  number  set  free  has  again  relapsed  into  crime, 
and  only  one  or  two  cases  have  been  brought  to  notice  in  which 
persons  so  released  have  been  again  arrested  on  criminal  cliarges. 
This  fact  is  very  creditable  to  the  judgment  with  which  the 
selections  for  release  were  made,  and  the  present  feeling  of  the 
native  community  may  safely  be  said  to  be  one  of  almost  entire 
satifi&ction  and  approbation.  As  regards  the  release  of  prisoners 
confined  for  petty  debts,  by  payment  of  their  liabilities,  the  feeling 
has  been  everywhere  one  of  great  and  imanimous  satisfaction.  In 
the  Central  Provinces,  at  Seonee,  a  rich  moneylender,  at  whose  suit 
a  good  many  debtors  were  in  jail,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  all  of 
them  who  owed  him  under  Es.  100  had  their  debts  paid  by  Govern- 
ment,  at  once  sent  releases  for  all  the  rest,  in  order  to  mark  his 
appreciation  of  the  liberality  of  Government  and  his  own  loyal 
feding." 

A  generally  loyal  tone  pervaded  the  addresses  and  letters  re- 
ceived from  native  chiefs,  public  bodies,  and  private  individuals, 
in  all  parts  of  India,  and  the  addresses  and  congratulatory  poems 
were  written  in  divers  languages  and  dialects,  many  of  them  rich 
in  Oriental  imagery. 

The  manner  in  which  the  assumption  of  the  new  title  was 
celebrated  throughout  this  Empire  and  its  dependencies  was  very 
gratifying.  In  the  districts  and  towns  under  direct  British 
administration,  as  well  as  in  the  durbars  of  those  native  chiefs 
who  were  unable  to  attend  the  Imperial  assemblage,  the  mani- 
festations of  loyalty  were  marked,  and  the  occasion  evidently 
looked  upon  by  the  people  at  large  as  one  of  peculiar  importance. 

At  the  presidency  towns  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  the 
proclamation  was  read  by  the  chief  civil  officer  of  the  district  and 
the  Presidents  in  Council  respectively,  in  the  presence  of  thousands 
of  spectators  and  the  troops  of  the  garrisons,  and  was  received  by 
all  with  marked  attention  and  respect.  The  local  rejoicings  in 
the  various  districts  and  towns  throughout  India  were  not  less 
gratifying ;  and  were  remarkable,  both  for  their  spontaneous  and 
cordial  character,  and  for  the  care  with  which  the  proceedings 
were  conducted  by  the  local  officials.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  .British  districts,  notably  in  Madras,  Bengal,  and  the  North- 
western Provinces,  food  and  clothing  were  gratuitously  distri- 
buted to  the  poor ;  whilst  many  of  the  wealthy  zemindars  and 
municipalities  gave  liberal  grants  towards  works  of  public  utility. 
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in  order  to  commemorate  the  assumption  of  the  new  title  in  some 
permanent  form.  In  British  Burmah  and  other  outlying  provinces, 
the  same  loyalty  was  evinced ;  whilst  at  Aden  the  ships  in  har- 
bour, including  a  steamer  of  his  Highness  the  Khedive,  were 
dressed  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  and  much  enthusiasm  evinced 
by  the  mixed  population  of  that  settlement. 

The  durbars  held  at  the  capitals  of  the  native  chiefs  and 
princes  absent  from  Delhi  were  equally  characterised  by  demon- 
strations of  cordial  loyalty.  In  Bengal  and  Northern  India,  for 
instance,  the  Kaja  of  Hill  Tipperah  personally  superintended  the 
arrangements  of  the  durbar  held  at  his  capital,  and  evinced  much 
pleasure  at  having  such  an  opportunity  of  testifying  his  fidelity  to 
the  British  Government ;  the  Maharaja  of  Sikkim,  imable  to  hold 
a  durbar  in  his  own  capital,  sent  all  his  chief  oflBcers  to  attend  the 
reading  of  the  proclamation  at  Darjeeling ;  at  Moorshedabad, 
there  were  great  rejoicings  on  behalf  of  the  Nawab  Nazim  of 
Bengal;  at  Cuttack  the  residents  subscribed  a  large  sum  to  be 
spent  in  building  a  town  hall  for  public  use ;  the  Nawab  of 
Eampore  proclaimed  a  general  holiday  for  three  days  throughout 
his  territories,  and  brilliantly  illuminated  his  capital ;  whilst  at 
Tehri,  Bustar,  and  elsewhere,  demonstrations  of  loyalty  charac- 
terised the  proceedings  of  the  day.  In  the  Punjab  every  anxiety 
was  shown  by  the  States  of  Puttiala  and  Kuporthulla  to  do  honour 
to  the  occasion ;  and  it  was  reported  that  throughout  this  im- 
portant province  generally  the  bearing  of  the  people  was  excep- 
tionally loyal  and  cordial.  In  the  numerous  and  important  hill 
states  of  the  Himalayas,  the  rajas  observed  the  appointed  day 
with  the  ceremonies  usual  on  the  installation  of  a  reigning  chief. 
In  Hyderabad  and  Berar,  the  demonstrations  of  good  feeling 
towards  the  British  Government  were  evinced  in  a  marked  man- 
ner. In  Central  India  and  Rajpootana,  the  evidences  of  loyal 
feeling  shown  at  the  various  courts  of  those  princes  who  were 
unable  to  attend  at  Delhi  were  likewise  very  gratifying.  The 
Maharaja  Holkar  gave  a  special  donation  of  money  towards  the 
famine  relief  in  Southern  India,  and  the  Nawab  Begum  of  Bhopal 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  political  agent  a  like  sum  to  be  spent 
in  her  Highness's  name  in  any  good  work  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment might  select.  In  Madras  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore, 
the  Rajas  of  Cochin  and  Pudukottai,  and  many  of  the  rich  landed 
proprietors  of  that  Presidency,  held  durbars  at  their  principal 
stations  in  honour  of  the  event ;  amongst  others,  those  of  Chittur 
subscribed  Rs.  10,000  towards  providing  the  district  of  North 
Arcot  with  a  district  school,  to  be  called  after  the  Empress  of 
India  ;  whilst  the  day  was  celebrated  with  equal  honour  throughout 
the  Province  of  Mysore.  In  Bombay  the  Nawab  of  Cambay 
released  all  his  prisoners  (which,  it  may  be  said,  was  a  measure 
generally  carried  out  on  the  day  of  the  proclamation  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  native  states),  presented  his  troops  with  a  day's 
pay,  and  left  nothing  imdone  to  evince  his  loyalty.  The  Thakur 
of  Bhaonagar  intimated  his  intention  of  constructing,  at  the  cost 
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of  a  lakh  of  rupees,  a  bridge  over  the  Aji  River  at  Eajkote  to  be 
called  the  Kaisar-i-Hind  Bridge.  Similarly,  the  Rao  of  Kutch, 
the  Maharajas  of  Edur  and  Kolhapore,  the  Nawab  of  Junjeera, 
and  the  numerous  chiefs  of  Kattywar,  celebrated  the  event  at 
their  capitals  with  every  possible  mark  of  honour.  Among  the 
latter,  the  Thakur  Saheb  of  Palitana  presented  the  town  of 
Palitana  with  a  Dhurmsala  and  clock  tower  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  9,000 
in  honour  of  the  occasion. 

At  Zanzibar,  Muscat,  Busliire,  and  elsewhere,  the  importance 
of  the  event  was  equally  appreciated.  The  Resident  in  the  Per- 
sian Grulf  reported  that  the  flag  staff  of  the  British  Residency 
and  those  of  the  Ottoman  and  Netherland  Consulates  at  Bushire 
were  dressed,  whilst  oflBcial  visits  were  paid  to  him  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Holland  and  the  Porte.  The  Sultan  of  Muscat, 
although  represented  at  Delhi,  honoured  the  occasion  by  firing  at 
his  capital  a  salute  of  101  guns,  and  by  paying  a  personal  visit  to 
the  political  agent.  In  concluding  their  despatches  upon  this 
subject,  the  Indian  Government  expressed  their  high  appreciation 
of  the  cordial  assistance  of  the  heads  of  the  local  governments 
and  the  oflBcers  under  them,  in  making  the  assumption  of  the 
Imperial  title  an  event  brought  home  to  the  masses  of  India,  in  a 
manner  "  which,"  said  they,  "  we  feel  assured,  will  long  live  in  the 
memories  of  all  classes  and  creeds  throughout  the  Empire." 

The  year  in  India  was  sadly  marked  by  another  of  the  terrible 
famines  which  are  the  scourge  of  the  country.  The  destruction  of 
the  forests  which  has  so  long  been  in  progress  throughout  India 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  frequency  of  famine,  for  a  careful 
reference  to  statistics  will  show  that  the  popular  talk  about  the 
*^  change  in  the  seasons,"  the  decrease  of  the  rainfall,  and  other 
similar  excuses  for  human  selfishness  or  negligence,  is  merely  idle, 
and  that  the  inimitable  laws  of  divine  order  remain  harmonious 
and  unbroken.  In  England  the  supposed  increase  in  the  tem- 
peratiure  of  the  air  may  be  only  too  simply  accounted  for  by  the 
increase  of  furnaces  and  smoke,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  living 
in  a  kind  of  heated  outdoor  chamber,  without  getting  at  the  air  at 
all.  And  if  India  has  been  in  great  tracts  almost  cleared  of  the 
trees  which  preserve  and  utilise  the  rain,  it  is  not  the  rain  that  is 
to  be  blamed.  But  we  have  to  deal  with  facts  so  far  as  they  can 
be  ascertained,  and  not  with  speculations.  The  summer  rains  of 
June  and  July  failed,  more  or  less,  over  many  of  the  districts  in 
Southern  India,  where  the  rainfall  of  1876  was  said  to  have  been 
lamentably  deficient.  It  was  in  that  year  very  scanty  over  tracts 
belonging  to  the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  to  the  state 
of  Hyderabad,  and  to  the  province  of  Mysore.  Over  these  tracts, 
which  contain  a  population  of  about  twenty-six  millions,  the 
summer  rains  yield  the  main  rainfall  of  the  year ;  they  fill  the 
irrigation  tanks,  and  on  them  depends  the  safety  of  the  main  food 
crops.  In  the  above-mentioned  districts,  therefore,  the  chief  food 
crops  of  1876  failed  by  reason  of  the  shortness  of  the  summer 
rains.    But  in  the  rest  of  the  Madras  country  the  main  rainfall 
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comes  with  the  October  rains  (north-east  monsoon) ;  these  rains 
were  also  very  deficient,  and  so  the  irrigation  tanks  of  the  Madras 
districts  remained  dry,  and  the  chief  food  crops  failed.  The  fate 
of  the  Madras  crops  was  thus  partially  in  doubt  until  the  middle 
of  November. 

The  failure  of  the  crops  of  a  single  year  might  not  have  caused 
a  famine,  if  it  had  been  confined  to  only  one  province,  or  to  a  few 
districts ;  for  intercommunication,  by  railway  and  by  road,  is  easy 
and  cheap  all  over  Southern  India,  and  the  surplus  of  one  province 
would  have  supplied  the  deficiency  of  another.  But  in  1876  the 
area  of  failure  was  so  vast  that  famine  prices  were  inevitable ;  and 
by  the  month  of  December  food  grains  in  the  markets  of  Southern 
India  were  three  times  as  dear  as  in  ordinary  years.  The  calamity 
pressed  with  special  weight  on  some  of  the  stricken  districts 
(notably  Bellary,  Sholapore,  parts  of  the  Camatic,  and  of  Mysore), 
because  the  crops  of  one,  or  even  two,  preceding  years  had  been 
short.  In  such  districts  food  stocks  were  lower  than  usual,  and 
the  people  had  less  money  to  buy  food  brought  from  a  distance. 
In  Bengal,  Burmah,  Central  and  Northern  India,  the  crops  were 
happily  good ;  food  stocks  were  large ;  and  there  was  plenty  of 
grain  to  supply  the  stricken  districts,  if  it  could  be  carried  thitiier, 
and  if  the  people  could  aflFord  to  pay  for  it.  The  policy  of  the 
Government  of  India,  as  declared  after  previous  famines,  was  to 
give  all  possible  facilities  for  the  transport  of  grain  to  distressed 
districts  ;  to  abstain  from  interference  with  the  grain  trade  so  long 
as  that  trade  was  active ;  to  give  relief  wages  to  the  destitute  who 
would  labour  on  useful  public  works  ;  to  relieve  gratuitously,  under 
trustworthy  supervision,  the  helpless  poor,  when  the  pressure  of 
famine  became  extreme  ;  and  to  avert  death  from  starvation  by 
the  employment  of  all  means  practically  open  to  the  resources  of 
the  State  and  the  exertions  of  its  oflScers ;  but  to  discharge  this 
duty  at  the  lowest  cost  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  human 
life  from  wholesale  destruction.  In  the  autumn  of  1876  no 
general  instructions  were  issued  for  the  management  of  serious 
and  widespread  famine ;  for  until  November  it  was  not  certain, 
from  the  reports  received  by  the  Supreme  Government,  that 
positive  famine  was  impending  in  the  Madras  districts. 

From  the  month  of  September  1876  a  large  importation  of 
grain  from  Northern  India  and  Bengal  into  the  distressed  tracts 
began ;  and  this  traffic  rapidly  increased  till,  in  the  month  of 
December,  grain  was  landed  by  sea  at  Madras  ;  and  was  also  con- 
signed by  railway  from  the  west,  through  Raichore  (the  western- 
most limit  of  the  Madras  railway),  in  much  larger  quantities  than 
the  railways  could  distribute,  to  the  districts  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, and  of  the  Mysore  province.  From  December  onwards 
private  traders  kept  consigning,  month  by  month,  into  the  interior 
of  the  famine  districts  more  grain  than  the  railways  from  Madras, 
Beypore,  Negapatam,  and  Raichore  were  able  to  carry.  This  grain 
came  from  Bengal,  Burmah,  the  Punjab,  the  North-Westem  Pro* 
vinces.  Central  India,  and  Scinde.      Government  did  much  to 
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fieu^ilitate  the  traffic  ;  and  only  interfered  with  private  trade  when 
30,000  tons  of  grain  were  bought  by  the  Madras  Government  at 
the  beginning  of  the  famine,  and  were  carried  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  Prices  were  very  dear;  but  from  nowhere,  until 
July  23,  were  reports  received  that  food  could  not  be  had  in  the 
baraars  by  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  it.  In  some  of  the 
worst  districts  the  imported  food  sufficed  for  the  needs  of  about 
one-third  of  the  total  population.  The  remaining  two-thirds  in 
Buch  districts,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  in  the  less  severely 
afiUcted  tracts,  subsisted  on  old  stocks  and  on  the  yield  of  the 
petty  crops  that  were  harvested  even  during  this  year  of  famine. 
The  importation  of  grain  by  railway  into  the  interior  did  not 
exceed  an  average  of  about  2,200  tons  a  day  into  the  interior  of 
Madras  and  Mysore ;  1,000  tons  a  day  into  the  interior  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  large 
quantities  of  grain  distributed  into  the  interior,  by  road  or  canal, 
fix>m  the  port  of  Madras,  and  from  the  lesser  portfl  on  the  Coro- 
mandel,  Malabar,  and  Southern  Mahratta  coasts.  There  were  kept 
in  Ceniasl  and  Northern  India,  and  in  Bengal,  large  stocks  of  food, 
ready  to  go  forward  to  the  famine  districts  as  soon  as  the  railways 
could  carry  them. 

At  the  outset  of  the  famine  operations  there  was  general  failure 
to  employ  the  destitute  poor  on  properly  managed  and  useful  public 
works.  During  November  and  December  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  sought  and  obtained  relief  wages  on  works  which  were 
not  of  the  highest  utility,  and  on  which  there  was  no  adequate  pro- 
fiasflional  supervision. 

The  orders  directing  the  opening  of  small  local  works  were 
modified  in  December,  and  it  was  subsequently  laid  down  that 
relief  labourers  should  be  employed,  to  the  utmost  extent  possible, 
on  large  useful  works,  under  the  direction  of  competent  engineers. 
During  the  month  of  January  the  manner  of  employing  relief 
labourers  changed  greatly  for  the  better  in  the  Bombay  districts, 
where  the  local  government  utilised  to  the  full  its  staff  of 
engineers,  and  possessed  a  number  of  excellent  irrigation  schemes 
and  other  projects.  During  the  same  month  Sir  Eiehard  Temple 
was  deput^  by  the  Government  of  India  to  visit  the  famine  dis- 
tricts, and  to  confer  with  the  local  governments  and  their  officers 
as  to  the  best  means  of  enforcing  economy  and  system  in  relief 
operations.  It  was  found  that  vast  numbers  were  in  receipt  of 
relief  who,  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  could  support  themselves.  The 
relief  wage-rate  was  lowered,  the  number  of  petty  relief  works 
was  reduced,  and  the  supervision  of  relief  labour  was  increased. 
In  consequence  of  these  measures  the  numbers  of  people  on  the 
relief  works  were,  at  the  end  of  April — in  Madras  districts, 
716,000  ;  in  Mysore,  62,000.  In  Bombay,  at  the  same  time,  the 
numbers  had  risen  to  287,000.  In  Madras,  11  per  cent,  of  these 
labourers  were  employed  on  useful  works  under  professional  super- 
vision.  In  Bombay  90  per  cent,  were  so  employed.  In  Mysore 
47  per  cent,  were  on  useful  public  works. 
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Grratuitous  relief  on  a  large  scale  began  early  in  the  famine, 
and  there  were  in  receipt  of  gratuitous  relief  by  the  end  of  July 
839,000  in  the  Madras  districts,  160,000  in  the  Bombay  districts, 
and  151,000  in  the  Mysore  districts. 

In  regard  to  the  main  object  of  relief  operations — the  saving 
of  human  life — much,  but  not  complete,  success  was  attained. 
In  some  tracts  relief  operations  began  too  late ;  at  centres  of 
population,  like  Madras  and  Bangalore,  and  on  some  of  the  roads 
leading  to  such  centres,  starvation  deaths  occurred;  the  death- 
rate  from  cholera,  dysentery,  and  such  like  diseases,  greatly  in- 
creased over  large  areas.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  worst  evils  of 
famine  were  successfully  averted  over  the  vast  tracts  visited  by 
failure  of  crops.  According  to  the  standard  of  mortality  during 
the  Orissa  famine,  from  three  to  five  millions  of  people  (instead  of 
only  half  a  million)  must  have  died  of  famine  in  Southern  India 
during  the  year  1877  if  the  guaranteed  railways  had  not  existed, 
and  if  Govern ment  had  incurred  no  outlay  on  relief  operations. 
Nothing  of  this  sort  occurred,  and  on  this  result  the  governments 
and  the  local  oflScers,  who  exerted  themselves  admirably,  deserved 
the  acknowledgments  of  the  Government  of  India. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1877  it  was  hoped 
that  the  season  might  be  favourable ;  that  spring  showers  might 
bring  forward  some  small  extent  of  early  food  crop  in  June ;  that 
bountiful  summer  rains  (south-west  monsoon)  would  enable  the 
people  to  secure  a  large  food  harvest  during  August  and  Septem- 
ber ;  and  that  favourable  October  rains  (north-east  monsoon) 
would  fill  the  irrigation  tanks,  and  restore  plenty  to  the  districts 
of  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  spring  and  summer  hopes  were 
disappointed ;  the  spring  showers  came  not ;  the  summer  rains, 
until  the  last  week  of  July,  were  very  scanty  and  irregular ;  the 
main  food  crops  of  part  of  the  black  soil  country  in  the  Deccan 
remained  in  great  jeopardy  ;  and  in  August  very  gloomy  anticipa- 
tions prevailed. 

Mercifully  the  autumn  rains  came  to  the  rescue,  and  on 
December  1  the  Times  correspondent  in  the  famine  district  was 
able  to  write  from  Madras  : — 

"  There  is  some  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  say  that,  after 
many  weary  months  of  struggle  against  a  great  national  calamity, 
we  are  beginning  to  see  the  end  of  the  Madras  famine.  In  the 
month  of  August  the  distress  and  mortality  culminated,  and  since 
then  there  has  been  a  somewhat  rapid  decline  in  prices  of  food 
and  a  more  gradual  cessation  of  excessive  mortality.  During  the 
past  fortnight  the  weather  has  been  generally  favourable,  and  the 
numbers  of  poor  receiving  relief  have  been  daily  decreasing.  At 
the  period  of  maximum  distress  we  had  nearly  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  people  on  gratuitous  relief.  The  latest  reports  show  about 
600,000,  aU  told. 

"  The  relief  camps  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  almost 
deserted,  and  some  have  already  been  closed,  while  others  will 
cease  operations  so  soon  as  the  local  authorities  are  satisfied  that 
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the  people  have  ceased  to  wander  about  in  search  of  food.  A 
&mine  oflScer  remarked  to  me  a  day  or  two  ago  that  within  the 
week  he  had  been  admitting  some  very  bad  cases.  One  mair  had 
just  strength  to  stagger  up  to  the  gate  of  the  camp,  when  h^  fell 
down  and  died  before  food  or  nourishment  could  be  given  him, 
while  several  others  were  in  a  dangerously  exhausted  condition. 
Gases  like  these  must  be  expected  so  long  as  prices  keep  up  and 
the  supply  of  the  common  food  grains  is  limited  ;  but  instead  of 
being  of  hourly  occurrence,  as  a  few  months  ago,  they  are  now 
exceptional. 

*'  The  north-east  monsoon  rains  are  over  for  the  present.  Most 
districts  have  had  an  ample  provision  of  rain,  but  some  anxiety 
still  exists  in  regard  to  Ganjam  and  Vizagapatam,  where  the  rains 
have  failed  altogether.  The  river  Godavery,  more  to  the  south,  irf 
unusually  low  for  the  time  of  year.  Only  12  in.  of  water  is  now 
running  over  the  "  annicut,"  and  at  this  season  it  is  usual  to  have 
2  ft.  or  3  ft.  of  water  above  the  present  level.  It  is  apprehended 
that  the  irrigation  canals  will  run  short  of  water  before  the  culti- 
vating season  is  over,  and  that  the  out-turn  of  rice  from  Godavery 
delta  will  be  less  than  the  average.  But  although  the  rains  have 
ceased  for  a  time,  the  north-east  monsoon  is  not  yet  over,  and 
more  rain  may  be  expected  any  time  between  this  and  the  end  of 
January.  Should  there  be  another  biu-st  of  monsoon  in  December 
there  will  probably  be  enough  water  for  irrigation  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts concerned.  (While  I  write  the  rain  has  recommenced,  and 
is  fietlling  heavily)." 

"  We  find,"  adds  the  writer  in  the  same  letter,  "  the  actual 
mortality  registered  in  the  famine  districts  to  be  three,  four,  five, 
and  six  times  more  than  the  average  of  ordinary  years,  and, 
curiously  enough,  while  the  death  registration  has  been  so  high, 
the  number  of  births  has  fallen  off  month  after  month,  and  in  the 
worst  fEunine  districts  has  been  incredibly  lOw.  Famine,  in  fact, 
is  shown  to  have  a  double  effect  on  population.  It  not  only  kills 
the  living,  but  for  a  considerable  period  stops  the  normal  increase 
by  births.  The  latter  fact  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated 
during  the  progress  of  the  Madras  famine.  The  increasing  mor- 
tality began  in  December  1876,  but  I  shall  only  quote  here  the 

results  from  January  to  September  1877  : — 

• 

"Rboistbbed  Births  and  Deaths— M  idras. 


Births. 

Deaths. 

January  ....        36,836 

108,096 

February , 

i 

33,633 

105,175 

March 

1 

35,111 

104,070 

April 

37,610 

89,411 

May 

44,522 

104,429 

June 

44,074 

109,721 

July 

48,959 

151,078 

Augtist 

43,474 

174,001 

September 

■                 • 

38,500 

166,000 

Total          362,719 

1,111,980 

H 
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Now,  the  average  number  of  births  registered  in  the  same  nine 
months  of  the  previous  five  years  was  431,164,  and  of  deaths 
414,176,  so  that  in  1877  the  births  have  been  68,445  below  and 
the  deaths  697,804  above  the  average." 

Great  interest  and  sympathy,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  was 
created  at  home  by  the  famine  ;  and  neither  home-claims  nor  the 
liberal  contributions  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the 
war  were  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  national  munificence.  The 
Mansion-House  Fund,  as  it  was  called,  from  having  been  inaugu- 
rated by  the  principal  magistrate  of  London,  fell  short  by  the  end 
of  the  year  of  the  sum  of  half-a-million  by  a  few  thousands  only. 
On  December  22,  including  as  it  did  colonial  contributions,  it 
amounted  to  493,000i.,  of  which  475,000i.  had  been  sent  to  India 
for  distribution.  The  famine,  of  course,  provoked  at  home  a  great 
deal  of  adverse  criticisms  upon  the  Government  manner  of  relief — 
Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Fawcett  being  loud  in  their  condemnation. 
Mr.  Bright  took  for  his  text  the  necessity  of  a  careful  and  com- 
plete system  of  irrigation ;  while  Mr.  Fawcett's  strictures  were 
chiefly  addressed  to  the  financial  operations  of  the  Government ; 
and  he  contended,  as  he  has  always  done,  that  the  one  key  to  the 
better  government  of  India  lies  in  a  better  and  more  economical 
system,  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  danger  that  threatens  our  Indian 
Empire  arises  from  the  bad  administration  of  its  finances.  Mr. 
Bright  was  weightily  controverted  and  assailed  by  Mr.  Fitzjames 
Stephen,  and  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  out  of  it  the 
Government  had  much,  though  not  very  active  support.  This 
much  seems  clear,  that  the  generous  and  resolute  manner  in  which 
England  has  taken  up  her  duty  of  saving  her  Indian  subjects  to 
the  very  utmost  of  her  ability  from  the  horrors  of  starvation,  can- 
not fail  to  knit  more  closely  together  the  ruling  and  the  governed 
race.  And  the  Russian  alarmists  might  draw  some  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  the  Mansion-House  Fund  must  go  some  way  to  con- 
vince at  the  same  time  the  natives  of  the  wealth  of  England,  and 
the  Russians  of  the  poverty  of  India.  The  general  feeling  of  rest- 
less uneasiness  which  a  constant  talk  of  the  designs  of  Russia  may 
stir  up  among  the  Indian  population,  remains,  to  our  mind,  the  only 
cause  of  misgiving  in  the  East.  And  we  believe  that  the  large- 
hearted  charity  of  the  Mansion-House  Fund  will  go  a  long  way  to 
cure  such  evils. 

In  March  Sir  John  Strachey,  the  Finance  Minister,  submitted 
the  Indian  Budget  to  the  Legislative  Council.  The  finally  closed 
accounts  for  1875-76  show,  he  said,  the  actual  revenue  to  have 
been  52,515,789i.,  and  the  expenditure  5.'>,117,536Z.,  including 
595,779Z.  for  famine  relief  and  4,270,629i.  for  public  works  ex- 
traordinary, thus  leaving  a  deficit  of  2,601,747i.  Excluding  the 
charge  for  extraordinary  public  works,  but  not  the  famine  ex- 
penditure, there  would  have  been  a  surplus  of  1,668,882Z.  The 
regular  estimates  for  1876-77  place  the  revenue  at  51,206,700^. 
and  the  expenditure  at   57,285,000^.,  including   3,800,000i.   on 
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account  of  public  works  extraordinary,  thus  showing  a  deficit  of 
6,078,300Z.  Excluding  the  expenditure  for  public  works  extra- 
ordinary, the  deficit  is  reduced  to  2,278,300Z.  The  cost  of  the 
famine,  including  loss  of  revenue  during  the  financial  year 
1876-77,  is  estimated  at  3,100,000^.  The  ordinary  accounts, 
excluding  the  famine  expenditure,  would  show  a  surplus  of 
624,8002.  The  Budget  estimates  for  1877--78  place  the  revenue 
at  52,192,7002.,  and  the  expenditure  at  56,442,4002.,  including 
public  works  extraordinary  amoimting  to  3,628,0002.  The  deficit 
of  4,249,7002.  is  reduced  to  621,7002.  if  the  expenditure  for  public 
works  extraordinary  is  excluded.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
famine  during  the  financial  year  is  2,150,0002.,  making  a  total  of 
5,250,0002.  for  the  two  years.  The  ordinary  accounts,  excluding 
the  fapiine  and  public  works  expenditure,  would  show  a  surplus  of 
928,3002. 

The  net  amoimt  borrowed  in  1876-77  was  3,724,0002.  The 
loans  to  be  raised  in  1877-78  amount  to  6,500,0002.,  including 
250,0002.  from  Scindia  for  the  Grwalior  Railway.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 6,250,0002.  the  Indian  Grovemment  proposes  to  raise  2,500,0002. 
in  India.  The  Grovemment  is  not  authorised  to  pledge  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  regarding  loans  issued  in  England,  but 
reconmiends  him  to  ask  Parliament  for  power  to  borrow  3,750,0002. 
in  England.  No  fresh  Imperial  taxation  is  proposed.  The  Bengal 
and  North-West  Provinces  will  be  required  to  provide  by  local 
taxation  for  the  interest  on  the  capital  borrowed  for  the  local  rail- 
ways and  canals  under  their  management. 

The  Provincial  system  started  by  the  late  Lord  Mayo  is  to  be 
largely  extended  in  Bengal,  the  North-West  Provinces,  Oude,  and 
other  provinces  hereafter.  Sir  John  Strachey  proposes  that  hence- 
forward unremimerative  public  works  and  famine  charges  should 
be  classed  under  the  head  of  ordinary  expenditure,  and  be  pro- 
vided for  from  the  revenue,  special  measures  being  considered  to 
meet  famine  charges.  The  Indian  Government  has  under  con- 
sideration the  abolition  of  inland  customs  lines  and  of  the  sugar 
duties,  and  the  equalisation  and  reduction  of  the  salt  duties.  The 
Indian  Q-ovemment  is  likewise  pledged  to  abolish  the  import  duties 
on  cotton  goods  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Sir  John  Strachey 
proceeds,  however,  to  point  out  that  all  measures  of  fiscal  relief 
must  be  postponed  for  this  year  in  consequence  of  the  famine. 
He  considers  the  present  financial  position  of  India  to  be  satis- 
factory, and  regards  the  future  as  promising.  The  estimated 
amount  of  Council  Bills  to  be  drawn  during  1877-78  is 
138,500,000  rupees.  The  present  intention  of  tJie  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  is  to  sell  bills  to  tlie  amount  of  2,650,000  rupees 
weekly  during  April  and  May. 

The  estimated  cash  balances  in  India  to  the  credit  of  the 
Grovemment  amounted  at  the  end  of  1876-77  to  11,539,7002., 
and  will  amount  at  the  end  of  1877-78  to  12,500,0002. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  Sir  John  Strachey  made  his  statement 
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upon  famine  expenditure,  and  criticism,  it  was  said  in  a  home 
paper  chiefly  addressed  to  Indian  subjects,  was  disarmed  by  the 
courage  with  which  he  dealt  with  a  great  exigency,  though  the 
readjustment  of  the  salt  duties  instead  of  their  entire  repeal  was 
felt  as  a  great  grievance,  for  which  compensation  was  not  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  duty  was  reduced  to  130  millions  of  people 
while  it  was  increased  to  forty-seven  millions.  The  trades  licence 
tax,  sure  to  be  stoutly  resisted  in  India,  was  accepted  here  as  a 
necessity,  while  the  resolve  to  deal  with  famine  expenditure  by  an 
annual  assignment  of  revenue  to  meet  it  was  universally  approved. 
The  comments  of  the  principal  morning  journals  evince  intense 
sympathy  with  India  in  the  burden  of  taxation  as  well  as  social 
misery  such  a  calamity  as  the  past  famine  brings.  The  Times 
in  concluding  its  leader  reads  the  India  OflBce  a  lecture  upon 
"  Home  charges  "  which  is  very  opportune : — 

"  Good  finance  is  at  once  the  keystone  and  the  test  of  good 
government.  Where  the  finance  is  wrong,  there  can  be  nothing 
really  sound.  We  must  not  go  on  as  we  have  been  content  to  do 
hitherto,  adding  to  the  debt  of  India  and  taking  scant  care  to  see 
that  the  yearly  income  balances  the  yearly  charges.  Sir  John 
Strachey's  financial  statement  has  at  least  the  merit  of  looking 
the  difficulty  in  the  face,  and  attempting  to  make  provision  for 
dealing  with  it.  But,  whatever  credit  we  may  give  to  its  author, 
and  however  fully  we  may  accept  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are 
reluctantly  driven  by  it,  we  are  not  thus  set  free,  by  any  means, 
from  our  own  responsibilities  in  the  matter.  The  subject  may  lx» 
uninviting  to  many,  but  it  is  none  the  less  the  bounden  duty  of 
England  to  grapple  with  it.  The  charges  which  England  makes 
on  the  Indian  Exchequer,  and  of  which  Indian  statesmen  from 
time  to  time  complain,  are  a  branch  of  Indian  finance,  which 
belongs  especially  to  the  Imperial  Legislature.  If  these  charges 
are,  as  Sir  John  Strachey  hints,  in  excess  of  what  they  ought  to 
be,  there  is  no  time  at  which  they  could  be  more  gracefully  re- 
duced. The  nine  and  a  quarter  millions  which  India  has  just 
been  forced  to  lay  out  on  famine  relief  will  be  a  very  heavy  weight 
upon  her  poor  industrious  people.  Whether  we  assume  any  part 
of  this  burden  or  not,  we  are  at  least  bound  not  to  add  to  it 
unfairly  by  any  new  demands  of  our  own.  There  have  been  cer- 
tain past  occasions  on  which  we  have  acted  very  questionably  in 
tliis  respect.  We  ought  on  every  account  to  make  quite  sure  that 
we  are  doing  nothing  of  the  kind  just  now." 

With  the  main  idea  of  Sir  John  Strachey's  scheme  the  Daily 
News  thinks  no  fault  can  be  found.  "  It  is  (it  says)  eminently 
advisable  that  the  new  taxes  should  be  imposed,  levied,  and  spent  by 
the  local  authorities.  It  is  a  correct  principle,  as  the  experience  of 
several  years  shows,  to  make  each  province  primarily  responsible 
for  its  own  wants,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  establish  a  system  of 
mutual  assurance  by  which  one  province  will  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  another  actually  sutfering  from  famine.     We  presume, 
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too,  that  Sir  John  Strachey  has  well  considered  all  other  sug- 
gested modes  of  meeting  the  new  call  on  the  Indian  Exchequer 
before  increasing  the  salt  duty  in  Madras  and  Bombay."  The 
Daily  News  concludes  that  Sir  John  has  good  reasons  for  de- 
clining to  re-establish  the  income  tax.  Those  who  have  followed 
income-tax  controversies  in  India  can  hardly  fail  to  believe  that 
lie  has  perfectly  valid  reasons.  There  remains  a  word  upon  the 
salt  tax  and  a  general  comment  which  deserve  quotation : — 

"  We  wait  for  the  reasons  before  definitely  forming  an  opinion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  manipulating  the  salt  duties  in  the  way 
which  we  have  described.  But  this  suggestion  must  open  all  eyes 
to  the  serious,  and  indeed  alarming,  state  of  Indian  finances.  If 
ever  there  was  a  tax  objectionable  in  itself,  it  is  a  salt  tax.  Indian 
statesmen  have  always  promised  that  when  the  first  improvement 
manifested  itself  this  rather  barbarous  impost  should  be  erased. 
And  yet  recently  in  Madras  it  has  been  several  times  raised  ;  and 
now,  with  the  famine  scarcely  over,  it  is  raised  once  more.  It 
will  require  strong  reasons  to  persuade  bystanders  that  it  is  im- 
perative to  take  300,000Z.  more  from  the  people  of  India  in  salt 
duties." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  financial  statement  will  disappoint 
tliose  who  believe  that  famines  can  be  for  ever  prevented  in  India 
by  a  liberal  expenditure  on  irrigation  works.  A  sum  of  a  million 
and  a  half,  which  has  to  be  applied  to  such  varied  objects  as  re- 
duction of  debt  and  the  construction  of  cheap  local  railways  and 
canals  for  the  prevention  of  famine,  will  appear  to  them  a  trifling 
outlay.  Sir  John  Strachey  may  prefer  to  deny  the  applicability 
of  irrigation  works  to  all  India.  But  another  powerful  defence 
might  be  that  he  is  obliged  to  resort  to  taxes,  the  very  name  of 
which  is  irreconcilable  with  our  notion  of  an  easy  or  tolerable 
fiscal  system. 

It  was,  perhaps,  satisfactory  that  Sir  John's  statement  was  pre- 
coded  by  Sir  James  Stephen's  able  defence  of  the  preventive  mea- 
sures of  succeeding  administrations,  in  the  form  of  an  answer  to 
Mr.  Bright,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  Sir  James  Stephen 
maintained,  against  Mr,  Bright's  argument  for  the  commencement 
of  vast  irrigation  works  in  India,  that  English  capital  is  not 
forthcoming  for  Indian  irrigation,  because  English  capitalists 
know  that  irrigation  does  not  pay.  The  Madras  Irrigation  Com- 
pany has  spent  l,600,000i.,  and  the  expenditure  "is  an  utter 
failure  from  a  financial  point  of  view ;"  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  l,250,000i.  spent  on  the  Orissa  Canal.  The  natives,  in  fact, 
will  not  buy  the  water,  and  to  make  them  buy  it  would  be  a 
very  serious  addition  to  our  unpopularity.  Even  in  England  we 
do  not  yet  make  fire  insurance  compulsory.  Sir  James  Stephen 
further  shows  that  the  Grovemment  even  in  1871  had  sanctioned 
irrigation  works  to  the  amount  of  20,000,000^.,  and  has  spent 
upon  them  8,500,000Z.,  and  is  going  on  spending,  as,  for  instance, 
1 ,800,000f .  in  1877-78.     And  he  finally  shows  that  the  assertion 
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that  100,000,000^.  have  been  squandered  upon  railways  is  un- 
founded, the  railway  profits  all  over  India  exceeding  the  guaran- 
teed interest  by  1,317,260^.,  a  sum,  we  may  add,  which  is  a  trifle 
cotnpared  with  the  ultimate  profit  to  be  expected.  Sir  James 
Stephen,  therefore,  contended  that  the  Govemment  has  done  the 
work  it  is  accused  of  not  doing,  and  that  Mr.  Bright  has  not  care- 
fully studied  the  facts. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the   usual   languid  interest   was 
aroused  when  Lord  G.  Hamilton  made  his  annual  statement  of  the 
financial  condition  of  India.     In  the  first  place  he  mentioned  that 
it  is  intended  to  deal  with  the  Famine  on  the  principles  laid  down 
by  Lord  Northbrook  in  the  case  of  the  Bengal  Famine.     For  this 
reason  the  Indian  Govemment  had  already  incurred  expenditure 
which  could  not  all  be  met  on  the  Indian  Money  Market,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  raise  a  portion  in  this  country.     The  erro- 
neous views  as  to  the  insolvency  of  Indian  finance,  no  doubt,  were 
fostered  by  the  complicated  form  of  accounts ;  but  dividing  the 
expenditure  under  the  heads  of  ordinary  expenditure,  famine  ex- 
penditure,  and   expenditure  on  public  works   extraordinary,  he 
imdertook  to  show  that  the  ordinary  revenue  was  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  ordinary  expenditure,  and  that  while  the  annual 
loss  on  public  works  extraordinary  was  decreasing,  the  mileage  of 
railways  and  the  area  of  irrigation  were  annually  increasing.     At 
the  same  time,  he  admitted  that  Indian  finance  was  liable  to  the 
danger  which  must  always  arise  where  a  European  administration 
had  to  be  met  out  of  an  Asiatic   revenue.     Adopting  the  usual 
method  of  comparison  in  the  three  years — 1875-76,  1876-77,  and 
1877-78 — he  showed  that  in  the  first  period,  while  the  estimated 
surplus  was  506,000/.,  the  realised  surplus,  allowing  for  a  Famine 
charge  of  508,554/.,  was  1,668,945/.  In  1876-77  the  estimated  sur- 
plus, owing  to  the  fall  in  silver,  was  only  144,000?.     But  the  loss 
of  revenue,  owing  to  the  Famine,  amounted  to  1,497,000/. — viz. 
1,384,500/.  Land  Revenue,  92,000/.  Excise,  and  20,000/.  Forest; 
and    but   for   this   cause  there   would   have  been   a   surplus   of 
1,223,000/.  The  direct  famine  charge  in  that  year  was  1,911,800/., 
besides  80,000/.,  which  had  been  allowed  to  the  Army  as  compen- 
sation for  the  deamess  of  forage  and  provisions.     The  other  heads 
of  revenue  remained  much  the  same,  but  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  finances  of  the  year  was  the  increase  of  the  trafiBc 
receipts   of  the   guaranteed    railways,  which   were   now  earning 
within  420,051/.  of  the  amount  of  guaranteed  interest.     On  the 
whole,  the  estimated  surplus  of  144,000/.,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  Famine  and  other  causes,  had  been  converted  into  a  deficit 
of  1,858,158/.     Passing  to  the  year  1877-78,  the  Under-Secretary 
stated  the  estimated  revenue  at  52,192,700/.,  and  the  expenditure 
at  53,014,400/.,  showing  a  deficit  of  821,700/.     The  efi'ect  of  the 
famine  was  to  reduce  the  revenue  by  625,000/.,  and  to  increase  the 
expenditure  by  1,426,000/.,  so  that  but  for  the  famine  there  would 
have  been  a  surplus'of  1,230,300/.     The  total  estimated  cost  of 
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the  famine  he  placed  at  5,250,504/.  The  main  feature  of  tlie 
Budget  of  the  year  was  the  extension  of  the  Decentralisation 
scheme,  and  the  transfer  to  the  local  Governments  of  the  irrigation 
and  other  public  works,  on  which,however,  they  would  be  required 
to  pay  interest.  Proceeding  next  to  make  some  general  remarks 
on  the  condition  of  Indian  finance.  Lord  George  combated  the 
assertion  that  while  our  revenue  is  stationary  our  expenditure  is 
increasing,  and  showed,  in  an  elaborate  comparison  of  the  financial 
returns  from  the  year  1869-70  to  the  present  time,  that,  although 
it  had  been  necessary  to  borrow  to  meet  extraordinary  expenditure 
there  had  been  a  net  surplus  revenue  over  ordinary  expenditure. 
He  explained  next  the  alterations  which  it  was  proposed  to  make 
in  the  form  of  keeping  the  accounts,  by  which  the  capital  ex- 
pended on  public  works  and  the  revenue  derived  from  them  would 
be  more  clearly  shown,  and  mentioned  also  that  the  Government 
would  not  object  next  year  to  the  re-appointment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Finance.  With  regard  to  extraordinary  public 
works  since  1873-74,  19,466,1 2lZ.  had  been  spent  on  them.  The 
surpluses  during  those  years  amounted  to  9,362,201  ^.,  so  that  but 
for  the  &mine  it  would  only  have  been  necessary  to  l)orrow 
10,103,914^.,  but  the  famines  had  cost  11,861,591/.  The 
famines  and  the  extraordinary  public  works  between  them  had 
caused  an  expenditure  in  these  five  years  amounting  to 
31,327,712{.,  towards  which  the  surpluses  had  furnished 
9,362,207{.,  and  17,174,032;.  had  been  borrowed.  There  remained, 
therefore,  a  deficit  of  5,000,000i.  to  be  made  up,  which  the 
Government  now  asked  for  power  to  borrow.  Half  of  the  sum 
they  proposed  to  add  to  the  Permanent  Debt  of  India,  and  the 
other  half  they  proposed  to  raise  in  the  form  of  Treasury  Bills, 
which  would  be  kept  as  a  reserve,  and  which  would  be  used  by  the 
Government  among  other  purposes  to  check  the  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  silver,  a  topic  which  Lord  George  canvassed  at  some 
length. 

The  statements  provoked  the  adverse  criticism  of  Mr.  Fawcett, 
who  denied  that  the  revenue  of  India  was  increasing ;  for,  stated 
fairly  and  accurately,  it  did  not  amoimt  to  more  than  40,000,000?., 
while  the  military  expenditure  alone  swallowed  up  some 
18,000,000?.  He  animadverted  also  on  the  giowth  of  the  home 
charges,  but  after  a  brief  reply  from  Lord  G.  Hamilton,  the 
House  in  Committee  agreed  to  a  resolution  on  which  to  found  a 
Bill  authorising  the  raising  of  a  loan  of  5,000,000?.,  charged  on 
the  revenues  of  India. 

The  Eastern  Question  was,  of  com'se,  the  source  of  many  de- 
sultory Indian  debates  during  the  session,  but  they  produced 
nothing  of  note  if  we  except  a  protest  against  Russophobia  from 
Lord  Salisbmry,  at  once  powerful  and  amusing,  in  which  he  referred 
certain  noble  lords  to  their  geography  as  the  best  antidote  to 
many  of  their  fixed  ideas  upon  Russian  designs  on  India,  and 
attributed  much  of  tboir  mental  condition  on  the  subject  to  the 
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scale  of  their  maps.     But  the  question  of  the  year  which  seems 
likely  to  prove  of  most  permanent  importance  in  relation  both  to 
the  "  Eussian  Question,"  and  to  our  own  rule  in  India  was  the  re  • 
versal  of  our  recent  policy  of  non-interference  upon  the  great  North- 
west frontier,  which  begins  on  the  verge  of  the  Pamere  Steppe, 
at  a  point  a  few  miles  south  of  Victoria  Lake,  where  the  boun- 
daries of  Kashgar  and  Afghanistan  and  British  India  meet.   From 
the  confines  of  Chitral  and  Kafrestan  and  Yasin  it  turns  eastwards 
to  the  Indus,  which  it  crosses  near  Grilgit,  and  follows  at  a  little 
distance  from  its  left  bank  to  the  top  of  the  Kagan  Gien,  where 
the  frontier  of  Cashmere  ends.   The  line  then  runs  south-westward, 
bounding  the  Hazara  district,  back  to  the  Indus,  which  it  crosses 
at  Torbeila,  near  Abbotabad,  whence  it  inakes  a  circuit  north  of 
the  Cabool  river,  right  across  the  valley  of  the  Swat,  past  Pesha- 
wur  to  the  entrance  of  the  Kyber  Pass,  and  back  again  south  of 
the  Cabool  river  towards  the  Indus,  where,  nearly  opposite  Attock, 
looping  round  the  Kohat  Pass,  it  strikes  south-westward  to  Ed- 
wardesabad  (Bunnoo),  and  thence  continues  its  generally  southward 
course,  right  down  the  base  of  the  Soolimati  Mountains,  opposite 
Dera  Ismail  Khan  and  Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  to  near  Mittankote, 
where  the  frontier  of  the  Punjab  ends.     The  line  then  crosses  the 
plain  of  Cutchee  westward  again   to   past   Jacobabad   and  then 
south- westerly  to  near  Shikarpoor,  whence  it  runs   through  the 
Hala  hills  until  it  reaches  the  Hubb  river,  which  it  follows  due 
south  to  the  sea,  where  the  Scinde  division  of  the   North-West 
frontier  ends  at  Cape  Monze,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Kurrachee. 
The  length  of  this  frontier  is  fully  1,000  miles.     The  Cashmere 
division  of  it  is  entangled  among  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Hima- 
layas and  Hindoo  Koosh,  but  the  Punjab  and  Scinde  divisions,  as 
a  general  rule,  follow,  at  a  distance  of  ten  to  twenty  and  thirty 
miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  the  base  of  the  mountain 
ranges  which  separate  the  Punjab  from  Afghanistan  and  Scinde 
from  Beloochistan. 

The  tribes  inhabiting  the  frontier  also  fall  imder  three  divi- 
sions, the  idolatrous  Kafres  and  other  tribes  of  the  coimtries  of 
Afghanistan  opposite  the  Cashmere  frontier,  the  Pathan  or  Afghan 
tribes  opposite  the  Punjab  frontier,  and  the  Belooch  and  Brahoe 
tribes  opposite  the  Scinde  frontier,  and,  indeed,  as  far  northward 
as  Dera  Ghazee  Khan.  In  maps  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan  and 
Beloochistan  are  made  to  march  with  those  of  British  India  from 
Victoria  Lake  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  all  these  tribes  are  in- 
cluded within  the  borders  of  either  Afghanistan  or  Beloochistan. 
But  they  all  claim  independence,  and  in  Afghanistan  are  abso- 
lutely independent  and  under  no  rule  whatever  except  that  of 
their  own  chiefs,  who  are  seldom  obeyed  on^  instant  longer  than 
is  convenient.  Indeed,  the  only  authority  reverenced  by  the 
Afghan  or  Pathan  tribes  on  our  North-West  frontier  is  that  of  the 
Akoond  of  Swat,  who  accidentally  gained  his  ascendency  over 
tliera  through  liis  reputation  as  a  saint.     Badpkshan  and  Kunduz 
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only  yield  obedience  to  the  Ameer  of  Cabool  when  he  can  back 
his  demand  by  force,  but  he  scarcely  even  pretends  to  chiim  the 
allegiance  of  the  Kafre  tribes  of  Kafrestan  and  Chitral,  and  of  the 
Yusufzae  tribes  about  Peshawur,  of  the  Afreedees  about  Kohat, 
and  Wuzerees  about  Abbotabad,  and  other  Afghans  or  Pathans  on 
the  North-West  frontier.  The  Kafres  give  us  no  trouble,  and  the 
Beloochees  and  Brahoes,  for  whose  good  conduct  we  have  under  the 
Scinde  frontier  system  held  the  Khan  of  Khelat  responsible,  have 
during  the  past  forty  years  seriously  troubled  us  only  once,  when,  a 
few  years  ago  (1870),  it  was  attempted  to  force  the  Punjab  frontier 
system  on  Scinde.  But  the  Afghan  or  Pathan  tribes  on  the 
Punjab  frontier  have  always  been  a  source  of  disquietude,  and 
during  the  last  twenty-eight  years  we  have  had  to  undertake  no 
less  than  twenty-eiglit  expeditions  against  them.  While  tlio 
Bolan  Pass  has  for  forty  years  been  closed  only  once,  and  all 
through  our  own  blundering,  in  1870,  the  Kyber  Pass  has  never 
once  been  open  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  at  a  time  since  we  an- 
nexed the  Punjab  in  1849.  The  Ameer  of  Cabool  cannot  keep  it 
open,  and  we  shrink  from  undert^aking  the  task — a  very  easy  one 
for  us — for  fear  of  giving  offence  at  Cabool ;  and  so  the  trade 
between  the  Punjab  and  Afghanistan  has  to  seek  out  tlic  difficult 
routes  to  the  north  of  the  Kyber,  and  between  the  real  Kyber  Pass 
and  the  Cabool  lliver.  When,  therefore,  wo  talk  of  our  difficulties 
with  the  frontier  tribes  of  India,  it  is  the  Afghan  or  Pathan  tribes 
on  the  Punjab  frontier  who  are  more  particularly  meant,  and  it  is 
the  Pimjab  frontier  which  is  regarded  in  India  as  specially  the 
North-West  frontier.  It  is  practically  oiu*  only  Indian  political 
frontier. 

The  Punjab  officials  have  always  encouraged  the  claims  of  the 
Punjab  frontier  tribes  to  independence  of  the  Ameer  of  Cabool,  or 
at  least  have  steadfastly  ignored  the  Ameer's  nominal  sovereignty 
over  them,  and  never  attempted  to  make  use  of  it  in  keeping  the 
peace  of  the  border.  They  have  always  affected  to  treat  the 
tribes  as  a  useful  "buffer"  between  the  Indian  Government  and 
the  Ameer  of  Cabool,  and  the  tribes  themselves  have  only  been  too 
glad  to  play  off  the  one  power  against  the  other ;  and  so  they  are 
now  under  no  responsible  sovereignty  whatever.  We  refuse  to 
become  responsible  for  them  ourselves,  and  we  decline  to  recognise 
the  Ameer's  authority  over  tliem,  which  he,  indeed,  has  not  the 
power  to  enforce  without  our  cordial  co-operation.  When  they 
make  a  sudden  plundering  raid  into  our  territory  we  undertake  an 
expedition  against  them,  and  thus,  as  before  stated,  we  have  under- 
taken twenty-eight  expeditions  against  them  in  twenty-eiglit 
years.  Sometimes  we  submit  to  pay  them  black  mail  to  make 
them  cease  from  troubling  us.  This  is  the  Punjab  frontier  system. 
In  Scinde  John  Jacob  insisted  on  treating  the  border  tribes  as 
subjects  of  the  Khan  of  Khelat.  His  authority  over  them  was 
only  nominal,  and  was  denied  altogether  by  the  more  powerful 
tribes,  but  the  Scinde  officials  always  insisted  on  acknowledging  it 
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themselves  and  on  the  tribes  recognising  it,  and  with  the  most 
beneficial  results.  But  in  1870  it  was  decided  to  introduce  the 
Punjab  system  in  dealing  with  the  too-powerful  Belooch  tribes  of 
the  Bugtees  and  Murrees,  whose  country,  although  within  the 
borders  of  Beloochistan,  lay  partly  on  the  Scinde  and  partly  on 
the  Punjab  frontier.  These  tribes  had  become  disorderly,  and 
could  easily  have  been  reduced  to  submission  by  the  Khan,  had 
we  supported  him;  but  the  Government  of  India  insisted  on 
dealing  with  them,  on  the  Punjab  system,  as  practically  inde- 
pendent, and  the  result  was  not  only  to  throw  the  Belooch  fron- 
tier into  ferment,  but  to  embroil  our  own  ofl&cials  with  each  other 
and  bring  our  whole  frontier  policy  to  a  complete  deadlock.  The 
Bolan  Pass  was  stopped,  and  in  a  very  short  time  Beloochistan 
would  have  reverted  to  its  pristine  condition  of  utter  barbarism 
and  disorder.  Fortunately,  however,  the  Indian  Government  soon 
saw  its  mistake,  and  the  Khan  the  evil  of  the  advice  on  which  he 
was  secretly  acting,  and  gradually  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years  we  have  succeeded  in  re-establishing  friendly  relations  with 
Beloochistan. 

With  Shere  Ali  our  relations  have  unfortunately  assumed  a  most 
ambiguous  and  even  semi-hostile  character  ;  though  it  is,  in  fact, 
our  interest  that  he  should  be  absolutely  independent.  What  we 
want  are  the  best  possible  neighbourly  relations  with  him,  and  a 
friendly  treaty,  such  as  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  negotiated  with  the 
Ameer  in  1855.  Special  arrangements  should  be  made  for  keeping 
the  Kyber  Pass  permanently  open  to  the  commerce  with  Central 
Asia.  It  has,  too,  been  suggested  that  if  at  the  same  time  the 
Maharaja  of  Cashmere  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  Baroghil  Pass 
the  Chitral  Valley  would  also  be  opened  up  to  commerce,  which 
Avould  then  have  a  second  route  besides  the  great  Bamian  Pass 
into  Central  Asia.  These  are  practical  details  for  the  consideration 
of  the  responsible  officials  on  the  spot.  But  the  security,  however 
brought  about,  of  the  North-West  frontier  has  now  become  a 
matter  of  concern  to  all  Englishmen  who  have  to  face  the  problem 
of  its  pacification,  for  the  year  was  not  to  close  without  some 
menace  to  its  security ;  the  political  circles  of  India  were  dis- 
turbed by  reports  of  agitation. 

The  English  representative  at  Quetta  is  protected  by  an 
armed  British  force,  and,  whether  the  arrangement  is  wise  or  not, 
it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  our  treaty  rights.  The  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan  is  said  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  declare,  that  such  a 
force  is  a  menace  to  Candahar,  which  one  school  of  Anglo-Indians, 
he  must  know,  hold  to  be  more  important  for  the  safety  of  our 
Eastern  Empire  than  Herat  itself.  From  these  facts  there  is  but 
a  step  to  the  report  fhat  Shere  Ali,  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  urges 
his  neighbour  of  Khelat  to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  the  small 
garrison,  and  proposes  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  they  should  jointly 
measure  their  forces  against  those  of  the  Indian  Empire.  Thus 
the  problem  for  solution  is  not  an  easy  one.     The  armed  and 
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fortified  occupation  of  Quetta,  no  doubt,  created  a  feeling  of 
suspicion  along  the  frontier,  and  it  is  as  necessary  to  free  the 
frontier  tribes  from  their  belief  that  English  policy  in  that  quarter 
is  aggressive  as  it  is  to  preserve  order.  But  the  urgent  necessity 
to  adopt  some  strong  measures  was  made  evident  by  the  fact  that 
within  the  brief  space  of  one  week  a  small  frontier  tribe — the 
Jowakis  — had  the  audacity  to  make  four  inroads  into  British  terri- 
tory. On  October  21  they  attacked  the  village  of  Ghovizai,  close 
to  the  main  road,  and  killed  and  wounded  several  inhabitants. 
The  following  day  they  made  an  attack  on  the  village  of  Togh, 
not  fer  from  Kohat.  Next  night  they  attacked  the  village  of 
Kumner,  when  they  killed  and  wounded  several  of  the  inhabitants 
and  police,  and  successfully  carried  off  numerous  cattle  ;  and  again 
on  the  25th  they  had  the  hardihood  to  attack  a  Havildar  s  party 
of  the  22nd  Kegiment,  which  was  mounting  guard  over  the  Com- 
missariat stores  at  Shahcote,  only  a  few  miles  from  Kerat ;  five  of 
onr  soldiers  were  killed  and  six  wounded.  These  repeated  outrages 
roused  the  Government  to  action.  On  the  morning  of  November  9 
a  field  force,  consisting  of  2,100  infantry,  with  six  guns,  and  a 
small  number  of  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  General  Keyes, 
entered  the  Jowaki  territory  in  three  columns  from  Shadipore, 
Gambat,  and  Kohat.  On  the  11th  Paiya  was  occupied  after  a 
faint  opposition.  The  Jowakis  were  taken  by  surprise,  as  they  had 
anticipated  an  attack  on  their  principal  village,  Jammoo.  They 
lost  six  killed  and  four  wounded,  and  three  were  taken  prisoners. 
Three  of  our  men  were  wounded.  Further  fighting  occurred  on 
the  14th,  when  the  enemy,  who  had  cautiously  crept  roimd  the 
hill  in  front  of  the  Shadipur  column  camp,  attacked  in  superior 
numbers  a  company  of  the  5th  Punjab  Native  Infantry  while  it 
was  protecting  the  camp-followers  collecting  fodder.  The  5th 
displayed  great  gallantry,  and  the  enemy  was  completely  routed. 
A  Later  expedition  met  with  similar  success. 
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Canada  and  Lord  Duiferin — Australia-  Queensland — New  Zealand— New  South 
Wales — Convention  with  Egypt— Treaty  with  Dahomey— Trade- Review  of 
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in  Ireland — Lord  Hartington  in  Scotland  Liberalism  of  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sitiea — Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  S|ieechcs  of  Ministers— The  Queen's 
yisit  to  Lord  Beaconsfield — Summoning  of  Parliament — Opinions  of  the  Press. 

Thb  interesting  events  of  the  year  in  Canada  were  connected  with 
the  fiurewell  speeches  and  progresses  of  Lord  Dufferin,  who,  during 
his  period  of  office  as  governor,  had  won  golden  opinions  from  all 
sorts  of  men,  had  done  much  by  personal  influence  and  example  to 
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consolidate  the  relations  between  the  Dominion  and  the  Mother 
Country,  and  promised  to  win  for  himself  a  name  as  a  statesman 
on  his  return,  and  to  introduce  a  new  element  into  the  oratory  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  His  great  qualities  as  a  speaker  were  more 
conspicuous  than  ever  during  the  year ;  tact  and  humour,  courtesy 
and  kindness,  and  eloquence  of  a  high  type  where  eloquence  was 
required,  spoke  clearly  of  the  good  Sheridan  blood  from  which 
liOrd  Dufferin  springs.  His  visit  to  the  far  west  of  Canada  was 
especially  interesting,  and  the  home-staying  world  read  with  a 
new  interest  and  surprise  his  glowing  accounts  of  the  great  tracts 
of  lake  and  plain  and  river  which  there  stretch  conterminous  with 
tlie  vaster  domain  of  the  United  States.  In  one  of  his  speeches 
he  quaintly  commented  on  the  relations  between  the  greater  and 
lesser  neighbour  in  a  simile  of  the  stalwart  lover  and  the  coy 
maiden,  willing  and  unwilling  to  be  wooed.  At  the  same  time, 
too,  he  brought  to  English  notice,  for  the  first  time  almost,  the 
existence  of  two  strange  colonies  in  the  heart  of  thb  Dominion, 
the  Mennonites,  a  race  of  Russian  emigrants,  and  the  settlers 
from  Iceland,  who  had  nestled  into  that  distant  land,  and  were 
learning  by  degrees  the  arts  and  secrets  of  a  civilisation  other  than 
their  own.  The  Mennonite  reserves  are  two  in  number — Rat  River 
reserve,  consisting  of  eight  townships  east  of  Red  River,  and  Duf- 
ferin reserve,  consisting  of  seventeen  townships  west  of  Red  River. 
The  first  of  these  Mennonites  arrived  in  1874,  and  now  they  nimi- 
ber  6,340.  They  make  excellent  settlers,  and  are  distinguished  for 
their  good  conduct  and  cleanliness.  The  Icelandic  colony  is  in  the 
territory  of  Keevvatin,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  Their 
chief  village  is  called  Gimli  (Paradise),  where  some  268  Icelanders 
settled  in  1875.     In  1876,  1,156  more  came  into  the  territory. 

At  a  farewell  banquet  given  in  his  honour  by  the  citizens  of 
Winnipeg,  in  Manitoba,  Lord  DuflFerin  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  Dominion,  and  specially  traced  the  progress  of  the  State  of 
Manitoba,  which,  he  said,  might  be  regarded  as  the  keystone  of 
that  mighty  arch  of  sister  provinces  which  spans  the  continent 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

"  It  was  here,"  he  said,  "  that  Canada,  emerging  from  her  woods 
and  forests,  first  gazed  upon  her  rolling  prairies  and  unexplored 
North-West,  and  learnt  as  by  an  unexpected  revelation  that  her 
historical  territories  of  the  Canadas,  the  eastern  sea-boards  of  New 
Brunswick,  Labrador,  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  Laurentian  lakes  and 
valleys,  corn-lands  and  pastures,  though  themselves  more  extensive 
than  half  a  dozen  European  kingdoms,  were  but  the  vestibules  and 
antechambers  to  that  till  then  undreamt-of  Dominion,  whose  illi- 
mitable dimensions  alike  confound  the  arithmetic  of  the  surveyor 
and  the  verification  of  the  explorer.  It  was  here  that,  coimting 
her  past  achievements  as  but  the  preface  and  prelude  to  her  future 
exertions  and  expanding  destinies,  she  took  a  fresh  departure,  re- 
ceived the  afflatus  of  a  more  Imperial  inspiration,  and  felt  herself 
no  longer  a  mere  settler  along  the  bank  of  a  single  river,  but  the 
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owner  of  half  a  continent,  and  in  the  amplitude  of  her  possession, 
in  the  wealth  of  her  resources,  in  the  sinews  of  her  material  might, 
the  peer  of  any  power  on  the  earth.  Alluding  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury's  well-remembered  suggestion  of  the  geographical  mis- 
conceptions that  are  often  engendered  in  men's  minds  by  the  small- 
ness  of  the  maps  they  have  consulted,  he  said  that  to  this  cause 
probably  might  be  attributed  the  inadequate  idea  entertained  by 
the  best-educated  persons  of  the  extent  of  Her  Majesty's  North- 
American  possessions,  or  the  capabilities  they  possess  of  aflfording 
happy  and  prosperous  homes  to  millions  of  the  human  race.  But, 
in  contemplating  the  vistas  thus  opened  to  our  imagination,  we 
must  not  forget  that  there  ensues  a  corresponding  expansion  of  our 
obligations.  For  instance,  unless  great  care  is  taken,  we  shall 
find,  as  we  move  westwards,  that  the  exigences  of  civilisation  may 
clash  injuriously  with  the  prejudices  and  traditional  habits  of  our 
Indian  fellow-subjects.  As  long  as  Canada  was  in  the  woods  the 
Indian  problem  was  comparatively  easy — the  progress  of  settlement 
was  slow  enough  to  give  ample  time  and  opportunity  for  arriving 
at  an  amicable  and  mutually  convenient  arrangement  with  each 
tribe  with  whom  we  successively  came  into  contact ;  but  once  out 
upon  the  plains,  colonisation  will  advance  with  far  more  rapid  and 
ungovernable  strides,  and  it  cannot  fail  eventually  to  interfere  with 
the  by  no  means  inexhaustible  supply  of  buflFalo,  upon  whicli  so 
many  of  the  Indian  tribes  are  now  dependent.  Against  this  con- 
tingency it  will  be  our  most  urgent  and  imperative  duty  to  take 
timely  precautions  by  enabling  the  red  man,  not  by  undue  pres- 
sore,  or  hasty  or  ill-considered  interference,  but  by  precept, 
example,  and  suasion,  by  gifts  of  cattle  and  other  encouragements, 
to  exchange  the  precarious  life  of  a  hunter  for  that  of  a  pastoral, 
and  eventually  that  of  an  agricultural  people.  Happily,  in  no 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  are  the  relations  existing  between 
the  white  settler  and  the  original  natives  and  masters  of  the  land 
80  well  understood  or  so  generously  and  humanely  interpreted  as 
in  Canada,  and  as  a  consequence,  instead  of  being  a  cause  of 
anxiety  and  disturbance,  tho  Indian  tribes  of  the  Dominion  are  re- 
garded as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  our  strength  and  industry.  In 
conclusion,  Lord  Dufferin  said :  In  a  world  apart,  secluded  from 
extraneous  influences,  nestling  at  the  feet  of  her  majestic  mother, 
Canada  dreams  her  dream,  and  forebodes  her  destiny — a  dream  of 
ever-broadening  harvests,  multiplying  towns  and  villages,  and  ex- 
panding pastures ;  of  constitutional  self-government,  and  a  con- 
federated empire  ;  of  page  after  page  of  honourable  history,  added 
to  her  contribution  to  the  annals  of  the  mother  country,  and  to 
the  glories  of  the  British  race  ;  of  a  perpetuation  for  all  time  upon 
this  continent  of  that  temperate  and  well-balanced  system  of  go- 
yemment  which  combines  in  one  mighty  whole  as  the  eternal 
possession  of  all  Englishmen,  the  brilliant  history  and  traditions 
of  the  past,  with  the  freest  and  most  untrammelled  liberty  of  ac- 
tion in  the  future." 
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The  award  of  the  Halifax  Fisheries  Commission,  the  most  im- 
portant event  of  the  year  in  Canadian  annals,  has  been  treated  of 
in  our  American  history.     The  Commissioners,  with  some  dissent 
on  the  part  of  one  of  them,  awarded  to  Canada  five-and-a-half 
million  dollars  in  satisfaction  of  the  balance  due  to  the  Dominion 
amder  the  mutual  concessions  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
for  twelve  years  therefrom.     It  was  agreed  by  that  Treaty  that 
terms  of  mutual  compensation  should  be  fixed  by  a  subsequent 
Commission,  liberty  being  meanwhile  granted  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  fish  in  Canadian  waters,  and  liberty  to  the 
Canadian  fisliermen  to  fish  ofi"  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  down 
to  a  certain  degree  of  latitude.     The  Commissioners  for  adjusting 
the  terms  of  compensation,  as  we  have  said,  came  to  a  decision  in 
which  M.  Delefosse  (the  President)  and  Sir  Alexander  Gait  con- 
curred ;  Mr.  Kellogg,  the  third  Commissioner,  representing    the 
United  States,  dissenting  from  their  award  on  the  ground  that  the 
privilege  of  fishing  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  has  not  been 
adequately  valued.     "  There  seems,"  said  a  writer  on  the  subject, 
"  to  be  no  great  probability  that  his  representation  of  the  case  will 
guide  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  Cabinet  at  Washington.     The 
award  will  most  likely  be  paid,  and  the  Authorities  of  the  Do- 
minion will  accept  it.     But  the  decision  of  the  Commission  does 
not  clear  all  grounds  of  dispute  for  the  future.     It  applies  to  only 
a  temporary  period.     It  omits   questions  (at  least,  we  have  no 
authentic  information  as  to  whether  or  not  they  have  been  finally 
dealt  with)  relating  to  those  Canadian  waters  back  of  headlands, 
the  entire  coasts  of  which  are  in  the  possession  of  Canada.     The 
award,  therefore,  necessarily  falls  short  of  the  demands  of  the  case, 
and  leaves  open  issues  which  may  lead  to  future  dispute.     The 
Colonial  Office,  we  trust,  will  seek  and  obtain  the  concurrence  of 
the  Government  at  Washington  in  some  arrangement  which  will 
be  final.     It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  concessions  will  have  to 
be  made  by  both  parties,  but  the  probability  is  that  the  fruit  of 
such  concessions  will  be  of  far  greater  value  to  those  who  make 
them  than  any  probable  amount  of  gain  to  be  derived  from  the 
privileges  conceded." 

A  general  election  in  Australia  absorbed  all  minor  issues  in 
the  old  battle  between  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  and  retiuned  a 
House,  a  third  of  which  consisted  of  new  men,  pledged  to  support 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Graham  Berry,  the  Protectionist  Minister,  as 
against  his  chief  opponent.  Sir  James  McCulloch.  Mr.  Berry's 
policy,  as  disclosed  during  his  brief  tenure  of  office,  was  a  simple 
one;  it  consisted  of  two  parts — ^Protective  duties  to  satisfy  the 
working  men,  and  taxes  upon  landed  properties  to  crush  the 
squatter  interest  and  to  break  up  the  great  estates.  "For  the 
last  two-and-twenty  years,"  wrote  a  Melbourne  correspondent  to 
the  Spectator^  "  that  is  to  say,  ever  since  the  discovery  of  gold 
brought  out  a  democratic  population — we  have  had  a  land  question 
lying  at  the  root  of  all  our  public  contests.     Before  that  time  the 
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whole  country  (larger  than  England,  remember)  was  leased  out  to 
about  900  Crown  tenants,  who  had  good  hope  of  turning  their 
tenure  into  a  fee-simple ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  not  without 
reason,  for  the  Colonial  OflBce  of  that  day  encouraged  and  perhaps 
justified  the  idea.  But  when  population  began  to  arrive  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  men  a  week,  the  project  became  impossible,  and  after 
a  fierce  struggle,  the  Crown  lands  were  at  length  thrown  open  to 
actual  settlers  on  wonderfully  reasonable  terms.  One  condition  of 
the  new  law  aimed  to  prevent  any  man  getting  more  than  a  square 
mile  of  agricultural  land  by  selection  in  one  year.  But  the  Crown 
tenants,  by  very  questionable  means,  evaded  this  condition,  and 
there  are  now  several  estates  in  the  colony  larger  than  any  English 
duke^s.  For  some  years  a  small  party  have  considered  that  all 
estates  beyond  a  certain  minimiun  should  pay  a  direct  tax  to  the 
State,  as  they  do  in  all  the  Continental  countries  of  Europe,  in 
India,  and  in  England  through  the  property-tax.  The  party 
destined  to  pay,  and  their  partisans  in  the  Press  and  elsewhere, 
raised  such  a  clamour  as  was  heard  in  England  when  rude  hands 
were  laid  on  the  Com  Laws,  A  gi-eat  many  worthy,  ignorant 
people  honestly  believed  that  it  amounted  to  Communism  and 
robbery  to  tax  land.  The  small  party,  however,  gradually  grew 
stranger,  and  received  the  important  accession  of  men  able  to  bring 
precedent,  authority,  and  original  thought  in  support  of  the  popular 
demand.  At  the  general  election  it  had  a  campaign  like  Von 
Moltke's  in  Austria.  The  Government  in  possession,  which  repre- 
sented the  Conservative  party,  felt  the  force  of  the  coming  storm, 
and  proposed  a  land-tax  as  part  of  tlieir  policy ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  The  people  were  determined  to  have  men  as  well  as  measures 
more  to  their  mind,  and  an  administration  which  had  a  good 
working  majority  before  the  dissolution  came  back  to  Parliament 
with  only  fifteen  pledged  supporters  out  of  a  house  of  eighty-six. 
The  question  of  Protection  and  Free  Trade,  no  doubt,  contributed 
to  this  result,  and  a  strong  popular  feeling  against  Sir  James 
McCulloch,  who  was  once  the  leader  of  the  Democracy,  and  has 
latterly  found  himself  by  stress  of  events  at  the  head  of  the  party 
of  resistance ;  but  the  determination  to  have  a  land-tax  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  result." 

The  question  of  Australian  federation  at  no  remote  period,  in 
the  present  year,  began  also  to  create  some  serious  consideration, 
if  not  discussion. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Vice-President  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  Queensland  addressed  to  the  Agent- General  in  London 
for  Queensland  a  letter,  covering  a  circular  notification  to  the  chief 
secretaries  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Tasmania,  Soutli 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  as  to  the  present  position  of  the 
Chinese  question  as  affecting  that  Government,  and  requested  him 
to  bring  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 

The  people  (he  wrote)  had  succeeded  by  their  own  efforts  in 
founding  a  prosperous  and  well-ordered  State.     They  were  now 
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threatened  with  a  large  and  unrestricted  Chinese  immigration, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  consequences  of  this  immi- 
gration were  contemplated  with  serious  misgivings  by  all  classes. 
Industrious,  frugal,  and  law-abiding  as  the  Chinese  people  might 
be,  they  were  not  colonists  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  It  was 
possible,  indeed,  that  their  presence  there  in  large  numbers  might 
produce  an  industrial  activity  of  a  certain  kind ;  but  it  would  be 
of  a  kind  diflferent  from  that  wliich  had  hitherto  contributed  to 
their  prosperity.  The  probability  was  that,  in  a  country  so  sparsely 
populated  as  Queensland  now  is,  it  would  entirely  supplant  Euro- 
pean labour ;  and  the  creation  of  a  large,  intelligent,  docile,  but 
servile  class  would,  he  did  not  doubt,  seriously  afifect  and  change 
the  conditions  upon  whieli  the  political  system  of  Queensland  was 
founded.  But  whether  the  unrestricted  introduction  of  Chinese  be 
in  itself  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing,  he  begged  that  the  Agent- 
General  would  impress  upon  Lord  Carnarvon  that  in  this  choice 
the  Executive  Council  should  not  be  constrained  by  any  forced 
intei-pretation  of  international  obligations.  As  British  subjects, 
they  valued  the  privilege  they  possessed  ;  but  if  they  were  to  be 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  their  hopes  of  perfecting  a  community 
which  had  been  founded  on  principles  of  social  and  political 
equality,  they  were  not  content  to  do  so  without  a  most  earnest 
effort  to  avert  such  a  calamity.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
Agent-General  would  very  frankly  explain  to  Lord  Carnarvon  that 
the  people  were  most  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  grow  in  their  own 
way ;  that  they  should,  in  fact,  be  permitted  to  encourage  or  dis- 
courage Chinese  immigration  as  they  pleased,  and  that  the  exist- 
ence of  international  obligations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
empire  of  China  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  a  pretext  for  forcing 
upon  them  a  Chinese  population  against  their  wishes  or  their 
interests. 

In  the  circular  notification  the  Vice-President  said — 

We  fear  that  both  our  rights  and  our  civilisation  may  be  com- 
promised and  that  our  social  and  political  systems  may  be  im- 
perilled if,  on  any  plea  whatever,  a  Chinese  immigration  is  forced 
upon  us  against  our  wishes  and  against  our  interests.  The  people 
of  this  portion  of  Australia  will  be  the  first  to  feel  the  change  and 
its  consequences  ;  but  I  deem  it  to  be  my  duty,  on  the  part  of  this 
Government,  to  point  out  to  you  that  it  will  not  be  confined  to 
them  alone. 

In  New  Zealand,  a  new  Ministry  was  formed  by  Sir  George 
Grey,  who  assumed  office  as  Premier,  himself  taking  the  post  of 
Colonial  Secretary. 

A  letter  of  August  25  in  the  Times  spoke  of  the  Native  Lands 
question  as  one  likely  to  result  in  a  change  of  Ministry.  Sir 
George  Grey  has  special  views  on  this,  and  is  an  opponent  of  the 
abolition  of  provincialism. 

The  Times  correspondent  just  alluded  to  says  : — "  Among  the 
most  important  measures  resulting  from  the  abolition  of  *  provin- 
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s  an  Education  Bill  for  the  whole  colony,  which  has  been 
;ed  by  ministers.  It  is  as  near  an  approach  aa  possible  to 
mplete  secular  system,  the  only  semblance  of  religious  instruc- 
1  proposed  being  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  without  comtaent, 
I  the  opening  of  the  school,  with  the  reservation  of  a  right  to 
pu%ntB  who  object  to  this  to  keep  their  children  outside  the  doors 
till  it  is  over.  The  whole  cost  of  education  is  proposed  to  be  bonie 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  which  will  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  the 
North  island,  where  the  provision  for  public  education  has  been 
miseiably  insuf&cient,  while  in  the  South  island  it  has  been  mag- 
niiicently  endowed  out  of  the  Land  Kevenue.  The  hill  will  meet 
with  opposition  from  some  of  the  religious  bodies,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  any  provision  for  subsidising  denominational  schools ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that,  except  among  the  Koman  Catholics,  there 
is  a  sufficiently  strong  feeling  against  a  purely  secular  system  to 
create  any  violent  opposition  to  a  bill  otherwise  good." 

Turning  to  New  South  Wales,  we  find  the  Times  correspondent 
thus  writing  in  April: — -"We  have  just  had  another  quarterly 
revenue  return,  the  figures  of  which  surpass  all  that  have  hitlierto 
preceded  it.  For  the  past  year  or  two  New  South  Wales  has  been 
the  envy  of  the  neighbouring  Colonies,  and  still  there  is  no  pause 
in  the  rising  tide  of  our  financial  prosperity.  The  revenue  for  the 
quarter  is  1,431,759^.,  and,  as  this  is  not  our  most  productive 
quarter,  it  is  at  the  rate  of  about  \Gl.  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion per  annum.  No  other  country  in  the  world  can  show  sucli  a 
result.  As  heretofore,  however,  this  public  income  is  mainly  due 
to  the  alienation  of  the  public  estate.  Considerably  more  than 
half  of  the  quarter's  revenue  is  from  this  source.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  plethora  of  cash  is  that  the  annual  revenue  is  in 
excess  of  any  reasonable  annual  expenditure,  and  the  Treasurer  is 
advancing  the  surplus  to  the  loan  accounts  for  the  construction  of 
railways  and  such  other  public  works  as  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  building  out  of  borrowed  money.  The  last  loan  we  negotiated 
in  England  was  in  ignorance  of  our  forthcoming  prosperity,  and 
we  could  have  done  without  the  money,  for  a  time  at  least.  Of 
English  borrowed  capital  which  we  have  imported  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  works,  wc  still  have  about  half  a  million  not 
yet  spent,  the  works  having  proceeded  very  slowly  for  want  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  labour.  But  out  of  the  surplus  revenue  the 
Treasurer  has  already  advanced  the  sum  of  8a5,0U0Z.  for  rail- 
ways and  other  public  works,  and  as  he  has  still  a  balance  left  to 
the  credit  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  of  two  millions  and 
a  half,  there  is  not  the  slightest  likelihood  that  the  Treasury  will 
have  to  trouble  the  money-market  for  some  time  to  come.  Parha- 
ment  could  easily  sketch  railway  extensions  that  would  absorb  all 
that  money  and  more,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  vote  new  railways  and 
quite  another  to  get  them  carried  out.  The  quantity  of  labour 
in  the  colony  fit  for  works  of  constniction  is  limited,  and  though 
there  are  always  men  hanging  about  Sydney  professedly  looking 
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for  employment, "they  belong  to  a  class  utterly  mifitted  for  the 
work  of  the  navvy.  The  Government  regularly  grants  a  free  pas- 
sage by  rail  to  men  of  this  class,  so  that  they  may  go  to  the  in- 
terior where  the  contractors  are  clamouring  for  hands ;  but  the 
men  are  soon  seen  in  town  again  and  asking  for  work  as  before. 
For  men  who  know  how  to  work  there  is  a  real  demand ;  of 
those  who  know  how  to  idle  we  have  more  than  a  sufficiency.  By 
the  mail  last  received  four  shiploads  of  emigrants  were  announced 
— two  from  England  and  two  from  America.  If  the  men  have 
been  well  selected,  they  will  be  absorbed  at  once,  for  in  New  South 
Wales  at  the  present  moment  capital  is  in  excess  of  labour.  The 
principal  demand,  however,  is  for  men  skilled  in  works  of  con- 
struction. 

''  Our  political  crisis  has  for  the  present  passed  off  tranquilly. 
All  the  Ministers  have  been  re-elected,  and  only  one  was  opposed. 
Two  or  three  of  them  deprecated  the  custom  of  sending  Minis- 
ters back  to  their  constituents  for  re-election.  In  this  Colony  the 
custom  has  always  proved  a  form,  no  new  Ministry  having  been 
embarrassed  by  the  non-election  of  any  of  its  members.  Opinion 
is  considerably  divided  as  to  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  keep  up 
this  form,  but  as  there  is  no  very  strong  feeling  on  the  subject 
either  way  we  shall  probably  continue  to  give  the  custom  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  do  as 
the  Mother  Coimtry  does." 

A  convention  with  Egypt  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade 
and  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Dahomey  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  included  provisions  for  the  secmrity  of  British  subjects  in 
Dahomey,  close  for  the  year  the  history  of  the  relations  of  England 
with  the  colonies  and  with  foreign  countries. 

We  have  spoken  more  than  once  of  the  depressed  state  of  trade 
during  the  year,  and  the  gloomy  anticipations  to  which  it  gave 
rise.  When  the  annual  trade  reviews  had  been  issued  by  firms 
engaged  in  most  of  the  principal  departments,  "something  like  a 
fair  idea,"  said  a  writer  in  the  Daily  Keivs,  "  can  be  formed  of  what 
the  commercial  world  thought  of  the  business  of  1877.  There  is 
in  many  cases  a  considerable  divergence  in  the  opinions  expressed 
by  different  houses  in  the  same  trade ;  but  making  allowance  for 
the  various  standpoints  from  which  the  subject  is  looked  at,  the 
conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  is  that  commercial  firms  experience 
little  pleasure  in  taking  a  retrospect  of  last  year.  There  is  a  kind 
of  unanimity  in  the  way  in  which  the  outbreak  of  war  is  held 
responsible  for  the  destruction  of  sanguine  hopes  of  a  general  re- 
vival which  was  thought  to  be  imminent  in  the  earlier  months. 
Again,  the  famine  in  the  East  and  labour  complications  at  home 
respectively  serve  as  assigned  causes  in  some  branches  for  the  de- 
pression which  has  existed.  These  three  reasons  are  set  forth 
almost  universally  as  the  fundamental  ones  which  have  produced 
so  unfortunate  a  result.  Making  all  customary  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  imless  money  is  made  readily  grumbling  is  always  heard, 
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there  is  sufl&cient  proof  adduced  in  the  various  commercial  reviews 
that  untoward  events  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  stationary, 
and  in  some  instances  falling,  trade  of  last  year.  Local  causes 
also  have  not  been  without  their  influence  in  some  departments, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  forget  that,  in  particular  districts  unfortu- 
nately, trade  has  been  paralysed  and  misery  has  resulted  owing  to 
disputes  between  employers  and  employed. 

There  is,  however,  in  nearly  all  the  reviews  the  cheering  in- 
formation that  home  demands  have  increased,  and  this  is  most 
satisSeustory.  With  the  uneasiness  which  has  overshadowed  the 
political  situation  for  some  months,  there  was  no  incentive  for 
manu£Bu;turers  and  shippers  to  embark  deeply  in  foreign  consign- 
ments, and  consequently  the  falling  oflF  in  the  volume  of  exports  is 
not  extraordinary.  Rather  it  may  be  noted  as  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  year's  totals  have  been  so  well  sustained.  We  are  told  by 
most  of  the  firms  that,  though  remunerative  prices  were  not  in  all 
cases  obtained,  there  was  throughout  the  twelvemonth  steadiness, 
and  an  absence  of  violent  speculation  in  any  branch.  The  losses 
have  been  restricted,  and  with  more  favourable  circumstances 
would  have  been  still  less.  During  the  past  week  it  has  been  shown 
that  banks  have  been  enabled  to  declai*e  increased  dividends,  and 
the  intimate  connection  there  is  between  the  welfare  of  these 
institutions  and  that  of  the  commercial  class  is  a  fair  corrobo- 
ration of  what  is  stated  by  the  latter.  To  take  the  industry  which 
employs  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  labour  in  the  Kingdom,  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  it  may  be  noticed  that  more  raw  material 
has  been  worked  up  than  in  any  previous  year  ;  and  if  the  latter 
half  had  been  as  active  as  the  first  six  months,  the  year  would  have 
been  on  record  in  this  branch  as  one  of  the  best  known.  As  it  is, 
the  exports  of  this,  our  most  important  manufacture,  have  exceeded 
those  of  any  previous  year,  and  the  fact  that  spinners  hold  less 
stock  than  they  did  a  year  since  is  good  proof  that  Manchester  and 
its  snrrounding  district  have  not  done  badly.  In  the  woollen  and 
worsted  manufecture  much  has  depended  on  the  course  of  the  price 
of  the  raw  material,  and  this  having  declined  during  the  year,  the 
value  of  cloths  and  stuffs  has  naturally  fallen  pari  passu.  On  the 
whole,  the  industry  so  largely  employed  in  the  woollen  trades  of  all 
descriptions  has  had  less  to  complain  of  than  many  other  sections, 
for,  looking  at  the  condition  of  this  trade  on  the  Continent,  it  is 
matter  for  congratulation  that  this  country  has  been  so  well  able 
to  hold  its  own.  Yarns  are  less  wanted  abroad,  and  no  surer  sign 
can  be  found  of  the  dulness  existing  tliere,  notwithstanding  the 
cry  of  foreign  competition  often  raised  here  by  those  not  keeping 
abreast  with  the  times.  In  the  iron  trade  things  are  more  unsatis- 
factory. The  pitiable  accounts  lately  published  in  the  Daily  News 
of  the  condition  of  the  South  Wales  districts  are  ample  evidence  of 
the  distress  into  which  this  branch  has  fallen  after  an  era  of  inflation. 
Within  four  years  the  raw  material  (pig  iron)  has  fallen  from  seven 
pounds  per  ton  to  two  pounds,  and  the  manui'actured  article  almost 
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proportionately.  Whether  this  be  owing  to  trade  difficulties  en- 
tirely or  to  the  relative  over-production  in  a  season  of  great  ease 
may  be  a  disputed  point,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  manu- 
fecturers  are  content  to  continue  their  production,  possibly  in 
anticipation  of  a  reaction  at  no  very  distant  period. 

The  reports  on  the  shipping  business  of  the  year  are  un- 
doubtedly unsatisfactory  looked  at  from  the  shipowners'  point  of 
view,  freights  having  been  very  low  ;  but  this  is  something  in  the 
merchants'  and  consumers'  favour.  Adventitious  causes  have  led 
to  the  employment  of  a  mass  of  tonnage  which  could  not  ordin- 
arily have  been  looked  for,  and  thus  some  slight  fillip  was  given 
to  business  which  would  otherwise  have  languished.  The  stoppage 
of  the  Black  Sea  trade  has  thrown  tonnage  in  other  directions 
unexpectedly,  but  it  only  now  requires  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
to  bring  about  a  lively  demand  for  freight.  The  blockade  which 
has  thus  acted  prejudicially  to  one  branch  of  our  commerce  has 
advantageously  afiFected  the  relations  between  this  country  and 
India ;  for  both  oilseed  and  grain  have  poured  in  from  that  coun- 
try which  possibly  would  not  have  come  forward  otherwise.  In 
leather  it  is  reported  that  though  no  serious  cause  for  complaint 
existed  some  disappointment  was  felt  that  better  business  was  not 
done.  Silk  was  very  much  depressed  for  some  months,  when  a 
recovery  set  in,  speedily,  however,  to  be  succeeded  by  great  flat- 
ness during  the  French  political  difficulties,  but  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  latter  a  revival  occurred  which  has  had  the  eflfect  of  redu- 
cing the  fall  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  materially.  Tallow 
has  fallen  away  in  price,  being  now  gradually  superseded  by  petro- 
leum, which  is  coming  into  more  prominent  use,  and  the  price  of 
which,  moreover,  during  the  year  fell  40  per  cent.  Tea  is  an 
article  which  has  shown  some  improvement,  the  increased  con- 
smnption  helping  to  keep  up  prices.  The  heavy  imports  of  wood 
and  timber  have  kept  down  the  price,  and  the  slackness  of  build- 
ing operations,  and  the  substitution  of  iron  girders  for  wooden 
beams,  have  been  two  important  factors  in  depressing  quotations 
in  that  department  below  the  inflated  level  of  four  years  since. 
In  other  sections  the  reports  all  go  to  show  that,  though  there  is 
lack  of  animation,  the  state  of  things  is  not  otherwise  worse  than 
obvious  and  removable  causes  will  explain.  The  views  propounded 
in  the  various  trade  circulars  are  to  some  extent  valuable,  but 
based,  as  they  mostly  are,  on  a  simple  view  of  each  particular 
trade,  they  necessarily  lack  that  comprehensiveness  which  is  neces- 
sary to  a  true  and  correct  appreciation  of  what  the  year's  business 
has  done  for  the  country.  The  desire  for  a  speedy  peace  expressed 
in  all  of  them  is  about  the  only  matter  on  which  they  are  practi- 
cally unanimous,  and  this,  if  eflfected,  will  undoubtedly  give  a 
strong  stimulus  to  business  generally. 

The  ominous  disputes  among  Churchmen  of  various  views,  the 
atmosphere  of  quaiTel  enveloping  the  Public  Worship  Act,  and 
the  bold  defiance  of  ecclesiastical  law  which  judgments  and  cases 
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in  the  Privy  Council  continued  to  produce  in  an  increasing  ratio 
in  the  clergymen  who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  prefeiTed  to  make  of 
their  own  views  their  own  law,  made  in  the  course  of  the  year  the 
question  of  the  relations  of  Chiurch  and  State  assume  a  more  and 
more  troubled  aspect. 

Archbishop  Tait's  address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Canterbury  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  an  undertone  of  anxiety  for  the  future  of  the 
English  Church ;  and  the  Primate's  suppressed  apprehension,  we 
cite  the  Daily  News,  was  only  rendered  more  painfully  obvious 
by  the  air  of  forced  cheerfulness  under  which  he  vainly  attempted 
to  disguise  it.  The  Archbishop  stated  for  the  consolation  of  those 
who  might  be  at  present  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  Establish- 
ment, that  he  could  never  remember  a  period  when  an  impending 
crisis  was  not  represented  by  a  certain  order  of  dismal  prophets  as 
about  to  engulf  the  Church  in  irretrievable  ruin.  "  He  saw  every 
reason  to  hope,  however,  that  if  there  were  clouds  threatening 
now  they  would  all  disappear,  and  the  atmosphere  would  only 
be  clearer  and  brighter,  and  men  would  apply  themselves  more 
heartily  to  the  good  work  they  had  in  hand  when  the  present 
difficulties  rolled  away,  as  so  many  difficulties  had  done  before." 
But  the  Primate  was  candid  enough  to  admit  that  he  may  possibly 
be  too  sanguine  in  these  anticipations,  and,  as  if  his  deeper  feel- 
ings could  no  longer  be  repressed,  the  glowing  forecast  we  have 
cited  was  immediately  supplemented  by  him  with  decidedly 
sombre  views  regarding  the  future  of  the  Church,  which  cannot 
fail  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  staunchest  friends  of  the 
Establishment. 

**  One  of  the  worst  features  among  Churchmen  now,"  he  re- 
marked, "was  that  a  certain  section  among  themselves  thought 
there  should  be  no  Established  Church."  This  ominous  state- 
ment annoimces  the  culmination  of  a  protracted  crisis  which 
dates  back  to  the  origin  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  forty  years 
ago.  So  long  as  the  High  Church  party  could  be  restrained  under 
the  early  leadership  of  Pusey  and  Newman  from  coming  into  open 
collision  with  the  rubrics  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  mutual 
toleration  prevailed  between  the  Evangelical  and  Sacerdotal 
sections,  and  the  bulwarks  of  the  Church  remained  virtually  im- 
pregnable. But  the  augmenting  zeal  and  startling  doctrinal 
development  of  the  "  Catholic "  party  in  the  Church  at  length 
became  so  obnoxious  to  the  Low  Church  school  that  the  dividing 
line  between  them  was  drawn  with  proportionate  rigidness.  The 
Church  Association  was  organised  to  resist  the  innovations  of  High 
Churchmen,  and  the  English  Church  Union  was  called  into  exist- 
ence for  the  purpose  of  defending  and  propagating  Eitualistic 
tenets.  When  these  two  bodies  filed  off  in  hostile  relations  to 
each  other,  all  observant  minds  perceived  that  unless  the  conflict 
between  them  could  be  brought  to  a  speedy  termination,  the 
upshdt  might  sooner  or  later  be  the  dissolution  of  the  connection 
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between  the  Church  and  the  State.     And  with  some  such  crisis  as 
this  we  seem  to  be  nearly  face  to  face. 

The  political  history  of  the  autumn,  after  the  breaking  up  of 
Parliament,  was  chiefly  connected,  in  spite  of  all  domestic  ques- 
tions, with  the  Eastern  Question,  and  the  arguments  and  fears  of 
the  war  and  peace  parties.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  stood  stoutly  to 
his  text,  paid  a  visit  to  Ireland  in  October,  which  was  in  itself  an 
event  of  interest,  and  though  he  made  it  professedly  a  private 
visit,  and  refrained  from  all  public  speaking  as  far  as  possible,  he 
was  induced  to  break  silence  on  being  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  Dublin,  though  here,  too,  he  avoided  the  Eastern 
Question.  After  the  presentation  of  the  burgess-ticket,  which  was 
enclosed  in  a  bog-oak  casket,  he  descanted  at  some  length  on  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  gave  his  view  of  the 
operation  of  the  Land  Act.  He  believed  that  it  had  enriched 
landlord  as  well  as  tenant,  and  this  even  in  Ulster,  where  such 
heavy  sums  are  given  for  tenant-right.  He  thought  there  was  un- 
answerable proof  of  this,  for  the  very  men  who  gave  these  sums 
were  equally  willing  to  give  high  prices  for  the  fee-simple.  The 
point  on  which  the  Act  had  partially  failed  was  in  the  operation  of 
the  clauses  intended  to  facilitate  peasant  proprietorship,  and  he 
hoped  means  would  be  foimd  to  simplify  and  improve  them.  He 
referred  again  to  the  path  of  progress  on  which  he  believed 
Ireland  to  have  entered,  and  expressed  in  the  most  heartfelt 
language  his  desire  "  that  Ireland  should  be  a  prosperous  and  a 
powerful,  a  free  and  equal,  a  contented  and  happy  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom." 

In  the  course  of  this  speech,  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  an 
opinion  upon  the  Land  Laws  of  Great  Britain,  which  may  prove 
one  day  to  be  of  high  political  importance.  "  I  am  bound  to  say, 
in  the  first  place,  that  I  attach  no  value  to  our  land  laws  in  respect 
of  entail  and  settlement.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  in  favour  of 
rather  bold  and  important,  if  not  sweeping  change.  Greater 
freedom  ought  to  be  established,  and  I  think  that  not  merely 
economical  but  social  mischief  results  from  the  present  system. 
Therefore  I  am  prepared  to  entertain  on  that  subject  a  great 
change." 

On  his  return  to  England,  at  Holyhead,  Mr.  Gladstone 
addressed  himself  once  more  to  the  Eastern  Question  in  compli- 
ment to  the  people  of  Anglesea,  who  demanded  and  obtained  a 
speech.  It  was  in  the  main  a  repetition  of  the  old  argume^nt  that 
Tiurkey  would  have  yielded  to  the  concerted  action  of  Europe ; 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  dwelt  strongly  on  the  change  in  the  tone  of  the 
Government  evinced  in  the  careful  omission  of  the  phrase,  ^'  the 
independence  of  Turkey,"  from  the  Premier's  speech.  He  warned 
the  country  against  being  dragged  into  the  war,  and  paid  an 
eloquent  compliment  to  the  Nonconformists  for  the  consistency 
and  unanimity  with  which  they  had  insisted  on  justice  to  the 
Eastern  Christians. 
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At  the  same  date  as  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  visit.  Lord 
Hartington  came  forward  in  Scotland  with  a  series  of  political 
speeches.  At  Edinburgh,  after  arguing  that  a  party  does  not  do 
the  less  when  it  succeeds  to  power  for  not  having  pledged  itself 
deeply  to  a  long  programme  before  it  attained  power,  he  declared 
himself  the  friend  of  all  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland, 
and  quite  unable  to  conceive  how  it  is  that  a  remedy  cannot  be 
found  for  the  deep  and  growing  sense  of  injustice  under  which  the 
Free  and  Dissenting  Churches  appear  to  labour.  His  language 
amounted  virtually  to  a  promise  to  give  the  help  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  any  measure  for  securing  fairer  play  among  the  three 
popular  Scotch  Churches,  on  which  the  Scotch  Liberals  should  ulti- 
mately agree;  though  Lord  Hartington  declined  to  interfere  in 
their  debates  while  they  are  disagreed.  He  went  on  to  describe 
the  Conservative  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  consisting  in  an 
effort  to  keep  power  by  enlisting  the  most  powerful  class-interests 
on  his  side,  and  by  referring  to  the  sops  they  had  given  at 
different  times  to  licensed  victuallers,  officers  in  the  Army,  clergy- 
men, and  tenant-farmers.  He  compared  the  Conservative  policy 
to  the  policy  of  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French,  which  clearly 
consisted  in  distributing  sops  to  all  the  great  interests  of  France. 
Lord  Hartington  also  attacked  the  ostentatious  and  wavering 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  which  made  a  great  parade  of 
avoiding  parochialism,  only  to  disappoint  all  Powers  in  turn,  and 
squander  whatever  influence  England  had  in  Europe.  He  would 
not  quarrel  so  much  with  a  selfish  policy,  if  it  were  also  intelligent ; 
but  a  policy  which  looks  solely  to  our  own  interests,  and  avowedly 
ignores  the  interests  of  great  neighbouring  States,  is  selfish  with- 
out being  intelligent,  and  therefore  fails  of  its  end. 

At  Grlasgow  the  following  day  Lord  Hartington  devoted  him- 
self more  to  the  subject  of  the  Coimty  Franchise,  and  delivered  a 
rather  neat  refutation  of  Mr.  Lowe.  Our  various  Acts  for  extend- 
ing the  franchise  were  not,  he  said,  in  his  opinion,  jumps  down  a 
series  of  precipices,  as  ]Mr.  Lowe  described  them,  but  rather  quiet 
steps  down  moderately  low  stairs  ;  and  the  question  of  equalising 
the  town  and  the  county  franchises  now,  is  not  whether  you  will 
descend  another  stair,  but  whether  when  one  foot  is  on  one  stair, 
and  the  other  on  that  below  it,  and  everyone  admits  that  it  is 
impossible  to  take  back  the  latter  foot,  it  will  not  secure  a  more 
solid  footing  and  a  firmer  equilibrium,  if  you  place  the  former  on 
the  same  stair  as  the  last,  and  so  secure  something  like  a  balance 
'for  your  body. 

In  his  policy  and  views  on  the  Eastern  Question,  Lord  Har- 
tington had  nothing  new  to  tell  his  new  audiences ;  but  the  resolute 
liberalism  of  Scotland  was  proved  by  his  election  as  Kector  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  at  Glasgow ;  and  Lord 
Selbome's  at  the  little  University  of  St.  Andrew's.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  544 — 1,153  votes  against  609  for 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,     Indeed,  he  had  a  large  majority  in  every 
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nation,  as  well  as  a  large  total  majority,  a  majority  of  211  in  the 
Natio  Glottiana  (matriculated  students  from  within  the  county  of 
Lanark),  a  majority  of  144  in  the  Natio  Transforthana  (matricu- 
lated students  born  in  the  north  of  Scotland),  a  majority  of  136 
in  the  Natio  Kothseiana  (matriculated  students  bom  in  Bute, 
Kenfrew,  and  Ayr),  and  a  majority  of  53  in  the  Natio  Loudoniana 
(matriculated  students  not  comprehended  in  the  previous  classes). 
Thus  both  by  nations  and  by  the  popular  vote  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
elected,  and  by  a  majority  of  not  far  off  two  to  one,  mainly,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  on  the  great  question  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone's 
great  energies  had  recently  been  devoted.  At  St.  Andrew's  the 
contest  was  betweea  Lord  Selborne  and  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy,  Lord 
Selbome  obtaining  79  votes  against  64  for  the  Secretary  at  War. 
It  was  understood,  however,  that  at  least  in  the  case  of  Edinburgh, 
the  Liberal  majority  for  Lord  Hartington,  who  gained  over  Mr. 
Cross  a  majority  of  248  (932  against  684),  was  not  entirely  due 
to  political  sympathy,  but  partly  also  to  the  determination  of  the 
medical  students  to  show  their  indignation  against  Mr.  Cross  as 
the  author  of  the  Vivisection  Act.  So  far  as  that  feeling  entered 
into  the  contest,  Mr.  Cross  might  have  more  reason  to  be  proud  of 
his  defeat  than  Lord  Hartington  of  his  victory. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  holding  up 
the  Liberal  banner  at  Eochdale.  On  law  reform  Mr.  Bright  was 
happy  in  saying  that  you  might  as  well  ask  a  spider  to  give  up 
weaving  his  web,  or  to  destroy  the  web  he  has  woven,  as  ask  the 
great  body  of  lawyers  to  consent  to  the  simplification  and  purifica- 
tion of  the  law. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  followed  with  a  declaration  that  it  was  time 
either  for  leaders  or  followers  to  lay  down  a  programme,  and  for 
himself,  so  that  they  had  one,  he  did  not  care  whether  the  first 
object  were  Disestablishment,  or  the  alteration  of  the  Land  Laws. 
His  speech,  however,  seemed  marked  by  a  tone  of  uncertainty  as 
to  what  the  people  wanted,  as  if  he  were  feeling  about  after  a 
proposal,  and  in  the  darkness  could  not  find  it. 

The  speakers  from  the  other  side  of  the  House  were  meanwhile 
not  idle.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  at  Exeter,  excited  curiosity  by 
talking  of  a  "patch  of  blue  sky"  in  the  East,  and  gently  compli- 
mented both  Eussia  and  Turkey  on  "  having  acquitted  themselves, 
in  a  military  sense,  in  a  manner  that  must  place  them  on  a  very 
high  pinnacle  of  reputation."  But  Lord  Salisbury  at  Bradford 
shattered  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  built  on  his  colleague's 
wistful  vision  of  the  patch  of  "  blue  sky,"  by  declaring  that  "  no 
indication  of  exhaustion"  on  either  side  had  as  yet  been  seen  by 
anyone,  and  indicating  his  own  impression  that  the  war  would 
probably  be  protracted. 

In  a  second  speech,  before  a  meeting  of  the  Bradford.  Conserva- 
tive Association,  Lord  Salisbury  went  into  a  general  defence  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  which,  though  very  unsubstantial,  be 
made  very  amusing.     He  complimented  Bradford  on  its  Conserva- 
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tive  gathering,  and  said  that  for  the  first  time  he  understood  the 
Conservative  vein  in  Mr.  Forster,  and  why  he  was  allowed  to  give 
rein  to  his  Conservative  tendencies ;  declared  that  the  Government 
had  adhered  to  its  own  policy  in  keeping  a  strict  neutrality  in  the 
war,  and  that  it  would  always  follow  Liberal  advice,  whenever  it 
agreed  with  the  drift  of  that  advice ;  asserted  that  if  we  had 
wanted  to  act  with  Eussia,  we  could  not  have  persuaded  any  other 
Power  in  Europe  to  join  us ;  denied  that  a  Government  had  any 
right  to  go  to  war,  except  for  the  plain  "  interests"  of  the  country 
concerned;  attacked  Lord  Granville  and  the  Liberals  for  their 
ambition  "  to  connect  their  names"  with  some  great  act  of  legis- 
lation ;  declared  that  the  only  fault  proved  against  the  Conservative 
Government  was  that  its  legislative  proposals  were  not  numerous 
enough  and  not  violent  enough  to  earn  such  a  fame  for  the  members 
of  the  Conservative  Cabinet ;  and  asserted  that  the  Conservatives 
prefer  "  good,  quiet,  home-spun  stuff,"  while  their  adversaries  have 
**  an  untameable  passion  for  loud  patterns."  And  he  concluded  by 
drawing  a  lesson  of  sobriety  and  Conservatism  from  the  troubles  of 
France. 

Lord  Carnarvon  at  Dulverton  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  said 
he  wished  he  could  feel  as  confident  about  the  great  war  in  the 
East  as  he  did  about  the  little  war  upon  the  Kei.  He  thought 
England  was  looking  on  at  a  prize-ring,  where  heavy  blows  were 
delivered  and  taken,  and  **  while  there  were  many  interests  to  be 
protected,  the  greatest  interest  of  all  for  this  country  was  the 
maintenance  of  an  honourable  peace."  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
credit  and  honour  of  England  had  sufifered  or  were  suffering  in  any 
way.  **  A  long  time  ago  it  was  written, '  in  quietness  shall  be  thy 
strength,'  and  that  might  be  the  best  and  wisest  course  for  them 
to  pursue.  In  any  just  and  right  cause — he  trusted  we  should 
fight  in  no  other — the  coimtry  would  support  the  Government; 
they  had  the  same  kind  of  men  and  the  same  resources,  only  multi- 
plied tenfold,  that  their  fathers  had ;  and  at  the  call  of  duty  or 
honour,  they  were  perfectly  competent  to  protect  every  interest 
they  possessed." 

Speaking  with  much  reserve  and  reticence.  Lord  Derby  ad- 
dressed all  Europe  on  November  28,  when  answering  a  deputation 
that  waited  upon  him  to  advise  "  a  bold  course  at  this  critical 
moment."  All  the  points  that  have  been  discussed  in  reference  to 
British  and  Indian  interests  were  mentioned  by  the  deputation, 
who  declared  their  belief  in  the  acts  of  the  Porte,  and  called  upon 
the  Government  to  protect  British  interests  from  Eussian  aggres- 
sion. Lord  Derby  was  not  left  in  the  dark  concerning  the  views  of 
the  gentlemen  who  addressed  him,  as  they  came  representing  three 
societies — the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  British  Interests  against 
Russian  Aggression  in  the  East,  the  Turkish  Defence  Association, 
and  the  Polish  Society  of  the  White  Eagle.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  reply  seriaiim  to  the  points  raised,  but  he  had  prepared  a  care- 
ful answer,  anticipating  exactly  the  views  of  bis  visitors.    He  said 
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they  could  not  expect  him  to  agree  with  all  they  had  advanced, 
and  he  seemed,  indeed,  to  disagree  with  most  of  it.  That  Lord 
Derby  could  not  recognise  the  Euphrates  Valley  route,  considered 
the  Suez  Canal  sufficient,  but  suspended  his  judgment  as  to  its 
safety,  were  points  in  his  speech,  but  a  more  important  one  was 
the  estimate  which  he  took  of  India  in  relation  to  the  war.  Some 
member  of  the  deputation  asserted  that  if  Afghanistan  turned 
against  us  the  whole  Mahomedan  population  would  follow.  Lord 
Derby's  words  were  well  chosen.  "  I  do  not  think,"  he  said,  "  there 
is  imminent  danger  of  that ;  and  I  believe  that  those  who  are  more 
conversant  with  Indian  subjects  than,  perhaps,  we  are  in  this  room, 
would  back  me  up  in  that  opinion ; "  and  he  referred  to  the  history 
of  the  past  Afghan  war  in  support  of  his  belief.  What  the  country 
was  also  anxious  to  hear  from  Lord  Derby  followed.  There  was  a 
war  party  in  England,  but  it  was  not  a  large  party.  As  Lord  Derby 
said,  there  is  always  a  war  party  at  a  time  when  any  great  struggle 
is  going  on,  and  natural  and  honoiu*able  sympathy  with  the  weaker 
side ;  but  there  are  lessons  to  be  learned.  The  Minister  who  for 
the  sake  oi 'prestige  went  to  war  "  with  a  light  heart "  was  referred 
to — "  he  went  into  it  with  a  light  heart,  but  he  did  not  come  out 
of  it  with  a  light  heart — neither  he,  nor  his  master,  nor  his 
country."  The  conclusion  to  which  Lord  Derby  firmly  held  was 
that  the  policy  of  neutrality  of  the  Cabinet  defined  last  May  was 
good  still. 

Meanwhile  the  Secretary  for  War,  Mr.  Grathome  Hardy,  at 
Edinburgh,  took  a  very  different  tone.  In  relation  to  Bussia  the 
language  of  his  speeches  was  formidable,  if  not  menacing,  but  too 
bombastic  in  character  to  create  any  real  effect ;  while  at  Grant- 
ham, Lord  John  JNIanners,  the  Postmaster-General,  was  even  more 
bellicose  in  his  oratory  than  the  Secretary  for  War  in  the  Scotch 
capital. 

The  schism  between  the  two  sections  of  the  Cabinet  was  thus 
becoming  more  apparent.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  meanwhile,  who 
during  the  session  had  refrained  from  taking  a  leading  part  on  the 
great  topic  of  the  day,  began  again  to  assume  his  usual  prominence. 
And,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  general  opinion  increased  more  and 
more,  that  the  Premier's  policy  was  really  war,  and  that  he  was 
quietly  bent  upon  forcing  it  upon  his  colleagues.  Indeed,  the 
marked  individualities  of  the  two  great  statesmen  of  the  day  stood 
out,  if  possible,  more  distinctly  than  ever  among  the  lesser  figures 
that  smTounded  them.  In  his  speech  at  the  Mansion  House,  while 
maintaining  the  old  ground  of  "  neutrality,"  Lord  Beaconsfield  made 
his  Turkish  sympathies  very  apparent  indeed.  "  No  sooner  had 
war  been  declared,"  said  he,  "  than  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  felt 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  announce  at  once,  in  language  which  could 
not  be  mistaken,  the  policy  which,  under  the  circumstances,  they 
intended  to  pursue.  It  was  not  a  policy  framed  for  the  occasion 
and  merely  because  war  had  been  declared.  It  was  a  policy  which, 
from  the  opportunities  that  had  been  afforded  us  for  some  time, 
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we  had  deeply  considered.  That  policy  we  unanimously  adopted, 
that  policy  we  have  unanimously  carried  out,  and  from  that  policy 
we  have  never  swerved.  What,  then,  was  that  policy  ?  It  was  a 
policy  of  conditional  neutrality.  In  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
we  did  not  believe  it  was  to  the  honour  or  the  interests  of  England 
or  of  Turkey  that  we  should  take  any  part  in  the  impending  con- 
test* But  while  we  announced  the  neutrality  which  we  were  pre- 
pared to  observe,  we  declared  at  the  same  time  that  that  neutrality 
must  cease  if  British  interests  were  assailed  or  menaced.  Cosmo- 
politan critics,  men  who  are  the  friends  of  every  coimtry  save  their 
own,  have  denounced  this  policy  as  a  selfish  policy.  My  Lord 
Mayor,  it  is  as  selfish  as  patriotism.  But  it  is  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  It  is  the  policy  which  they  adopted  from 
the  first.  It  is  the  policy  which  they  have  maintained,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  be  their  policy  to  believe  that  it  is  their  duty  to  protect 
British  interests  abroad,  and  it  is  a  policy  which  they  believe  the 
people  of  this  country  have  sanctioned  and  approved.  There  may 
have  been  many  reasons  which  may  have  induced  us  to  adopt  that 
policy ;  but  there  was  one — the  principal  one — to  which  I  may 
refer.  I  believe  the  policy  of  neutraUty  on  the  part  of  this  country 
was  not  more  for  the  benefit  of  England  than  it  was  for  the  benefit 
of  Turkey.  For  some  years  it  has  been  a  dogma  of  diplomacy  that 
Turkey  was  a  craze  and  not  a  fact ;  that  its  Government  was  a 
phantom ;  that  its  people  were  effete  ;  and  that  it  was  used  merely 
as  a  means  by  statesmen  to  maintain  a  fictitious  balance  of  power 
and  secure  the  peace  of  Europe.  If  that  were  the  case,  a  repe- 
tition on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  of  what  took  place 
in  the  Crimea  would  have  been  the  greatest  error;  and  if  the 
people  were  efiete,  and  if  the  Government  is  a  mere  fiction,  why 
then  the  sooner  that  is  proved  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilised  world 
the  better.  Well,  you  know  what  proof  has  been  given  on  those 
subjects  during  the  last  year. 

"  You  have  listened  to  the  modest  and  interesting  speech  of  the 
representative  of  the  Sultan  this  evening ;  and  you  must  have  felt 
while  he  spoke  that  his  Government  and  his  country  have  shown 
vigour  and  that  resource  which  prove  that  they  have  a  right  to  be 
recognised  among  the  sovereign  Powers.  The  independence  of 
Turkey  was  a  subject  of  ridicule  a  year  ago.  The  independence 
of  Turkey,  whatever  may  be  the  fortunes  of  war,  and  war  changes 
like  the  moon,  is  not  doubted  now.  It  has  been  proved  by  a  half 
million  of  warriors,  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  their  country, 
without  pay  and  without  reward.  JNIy  Lord  Mayor,  you  might 
naturally  expect  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  make  some 
remarks  with  reference  to  the  prospects  of  peace  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  That  is  a  subject  which  interests  everyone,  I  may 
say,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  I  do  not  take  the  desponding 
view  which  some  do  upon  such  subjects  invariably.  I  am  encou- 
raged not  to  take  a  desponding  view,  because  I  remember  what  has 
been  the  conduct  on  a  principal  occasion  of  the  great  belligerents 
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in  this  contest.  I  cannot  forget,  said  he,  that  the  Emperor  of 
Eussia,  with  a  magnanimity  characteristic  of  his  truly  elevated 
character,  announced  on  the  eve  of  commencing  this  war  that  his 
only  object  was  to  secure  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte,  and  that  he  pledged  his  Imperial  word  of 
honour  that  he  sought  no  increase  of  territory.  I  cannot  forget  that 
His  Highness  the  Sultan  has  declared  in  the  most  formal  manner 
that  he  is  prepared  to  secure  all  those  changes  which  will  give  to  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  that  safety  and  that  welfare  which 
the  Emperor  of  Eussia  desires.  Therefore,  when  I  find  those 
statements  made  by  those  high  authorities,  and  made  in  a  manner 
so  solemn  and  earnest — statements  made  by  the  two  Sovereigns 
that  are  at  this  moment  in  collision  and  in  contest — I  think  I 
have  a  right  to  say  that  peace  ought  not  to  be  an  impossible 
achievement  and  conclusion  of  the  struggle.  But  it  may  be  said 
there  is  a  difficulty  which  prevents  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  and 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  though  they  are  entirely  agreed  upon  this 
subject,  from  bringing  about  the  peace  which  is  desiderated.  It  is 
said  that  the  military  prestige  of  Eussia  demands  the  continuance 
of  this  war.  Well,  my  Lord  Mayor,  there  are  different  opinions 
upon  the  subject  of  milit-ary  prestige.  In  my  opinion,  military 
prestige  does  not  depend  on  a  single  victory  either  way.  A  single 
victory  may  itself  depend  upon  mere  chance  or  fortune.  It  may 
sometimes  be  that  the  ablest  commanders  depend  upon  transient 
circumstances  which  may  not  again  occur.  But  the  real  founda- 
tion of  military  prestige  is,  when  a  great  country  and  a  powerful 
Government  can  command  the  military  services  of  a  nation  brave, 
determined,  and  disciplined ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  action  of 
the  present  contest,  no  one  can  surely  say  of  the  Eussian  soldier 
that  he  has  not  proved  himself  a  disciplined,  courageous,  and  en- 
during man.  There  have  been  feats  of  valour  performed  by  him, 
even  in  defeat,  which  rarely  have  been  excelled,  as,  for  example, 
when  he  assailed  the  fortifications  of  Plevna.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
understand,  totally  irrespective  of  the  news  of  the  hour,  which 
may  bring  military  prestige  to  any  contending  party,  if  it  is  to  be 
defined  by  the  limited  fact  of  a  single  victory.  I  say  that  I  cannot 
understand  that,  under  any  circumstances,  the  military  prestige  of 
Eussia  has  been  injured.  But,  my  Lord  Mayor,  you  may  say  to 
me,  "  Have  you  really  any  hope,  can  you  encourage  the  citizens  of 
London  on  this  occasion,  by  giving  them  any  hope  of  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  between  these  two  great  powers?"  I  would  say,  in 
answer  to  such  a  question,  that  which  was  said  by  a  wise  and 
witty  gentleman  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  a  friend  who  came 
to  him  and  told  him  of  liis  troubles.  That  gentleman  said  he 
had  no  hope ;  and  Horace  Walpole  answered,  *  Try  a  little  patience.' 
Now,  my  Lord  Mayor,  with  respect  to  the  present  war.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  both  hope  and  patience,  and  I  trust  the 
time  may  not  be  far  distant  when,  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
we  may  contribute  to  a  settlement  which  will  not  only  secure  peace, 
but  also  the  independence  of  Turkey." 
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One  sympathiser,  at  all  events,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  found  in  one  little  apt  to  come  forward 
proniinently  upon  any  public  question,  the  Queen  herself,  and  the 
rumours  that  were  becoming  current  to  that  effect  were  increased 
by  a  very  unusual  honour  she  did  the  Premier  by  paying  him  a 
personal  visit  at  Hughenden.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  little  town 
of  Wycombe  on  the  occasion  showed  itself  in  the  usual  addresses 
and  decorations,  and  the  Queen,  after  staying  two  hours  with  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  planted  a  tree  on  the  lawn  for  a  memorial  of  her 
visit,  while  the  Princess  Beatrice  planted  another  close  by. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Turkish  Government  recognised 
their  situation  so  far  as  to  ask  for  mediation.  In  a  circular  to  the 
Powers  it  professed  its  entire  innocence  of  having  in  any  way  pro- 
voked the  war,  suggested  that  the  military  honour  of  both  nations 
was  satisfied,  oflFered  the  "  Constitution"  of  Turkey  as  a  full 
guarantee  for  redress  of  all  wrong,  and  expressed  perfect  willing- 
ness to  treat  on  the  bases  rejected  at  the  Conference.  It  showed 
itself,  in  fact,  quite  ready  to  forget  and  forgive  everybody,  in- 
cluding the  population  of  Batak.  The  German  and  Austrian 
Governments  refused  to  forward  this  document  to  Bussia,  and  the 
British  Government,  though  they  considered  it,  seemed  to  think 
these  propositions  inconsistent  with  the  facts,  and  declined  to 
mediate  upon  such  bases.  The  first  efiFort  towards  negotiation 
therefore  failed,  and  there  was  nothing  to  surprise,  though  much 
to  alarm,  in  a  sudden  official  summons  for  Parliament  to  meet  at 
the  early  date  of  January  17.  The  rumours  to  which  this  step 
gave  rise  were  many  and  various,  the  political  excitement  great, 
and  the  opinions  expressed  very  diverse. 

When  the  Tim^s  correspondent  at  Constantinople  was  intimat- 
ing that  the  British  Ambassador  was  resisting  the  opening  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  assuring  the  Porte  of  the  probable  intentions  of 
England,  it  was  certainly  wise  for  Parliament  to  meet. 

**  The  Times  says  " — said  a  summary  of  the  press-opinions — 
**  the  first  impulse  of  all  men  must  be  to  believe  that  something 
of  extreme  importance  has  required  this  anticipation  of  the  cus- 
tomary date.  Money  must  be  wanted  to  support  some  step 
which  Her  Majesty,  in  the  exercise  of  her  Eoyal  prerogative,  has 
taken  upon  the  advice  of  her  ministers.  This  is  the  constitu- 
tional process.  A  message  from  the  Crown  is  read,  stating  what 
has  been  done,  and  expressing  complete  confidence  in  the  support 
of  a  fidthful  Parliament.  If  the  imagination  of  men — English- 
men and  foreigners — jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  what  has  thus 
happened  before  is  about  to  happen  again,  tliey  cannot  be  greatly 
blamed ;  but  the  Times  is  persuaded  their  conclusion  will  be  far  in 
advance  of  the  truth.  Parliament  will  not  meet  to  enforce  some 
resolution  that  has  been  formed  by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown ; 
it  more  probably  meets  to  spare  ministers  the  troulJe  of  forming 
a  resolution.  We  (the  Times  continues)  cannot  conci»al  the  opinion 
that  it  is  at  this  time  most  imfortunate  that  the  policy  of  Her 
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Majesty's  ministers  should  be  distinctly  understood  by  no  man.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  the  anticipation  of  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, although  earlier  by  no  more  than  three  weeks,  must  prove  the 
exciting  cause  of  so  many  mischievous  rumours.  Who  can  say  what 
the  Turks  themselves  will  think  of  it  ?  They  have  not  felt  grate- 
ful to  England  up  to  the  present  time,  for  their  expectations  have 
been  continually  disappointed ;  but  they  may  easily  believe  that  at 
last  the  moment  is  come  when  the  former  policy  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  regain  the  ascendant,  so  that  they  are  about  to  be 
saved  from  the  destruction  that  seemed  imminent.  Such  a  per- 
suasion on  their  part  would  be  unmixed  mischief.  The  hope  we 
have  had  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war  rested  on  the  belief 
that  the  Turks  could  not  avoid  seeing  that  they  were  fairly  over- 
come, and  that  it  was  their  best  course,  with  no  help  at  hand,  to 
agree  with  their  adversaries  quickly.  There  is  a  real  danger  that 
this  hope  may  now  be  altogether  scattered.  Unless  Mr.  Layard  be 
•  instructed  to  tell  the  Turks  in  the  clearest  and  most  peremptory 
terms  that  there  is  no  intention  to  help  them,  they  will  construe 
the  early  meeting  of  Parliament  as  indicating  such  an  intention, 
and  will  be  angry  and  resentful  in  a  corresponding  degree  when 
they  are  undeceived. 

"  The  Pall  Mall  Oazette  says  the  Cabinet  has  come  to  a  wise 
resolution.  At  a  Council  held  on  December  18  it  determined  to 
call  Parliament  together  on  January  17.  The  annoimcement  will 
of  course  create  a  certain  amount  of  agitation ;  but  agitations  of 
one  kind  or  another  are  imavoidable  in  such  anxious  and  perilous 
times  as  these,  and  the  country  has  been  too  long  dosed  with 
opiates  in  the  form  of  optimist  speeches  and  newspaper  articles. 
The  best  friend  the  nation  has  had  for  many  a  month  is  the 
Alarmist ;  the  worst,  that  sort  of  counsellor  who  laughed  at  alarm, 
crying  out  of  the  depths  of  unimaginative,  self-satisfied  dulness, 
Who's  afraid  ?  The  truth  is,  that  ever  since  the  meetings  of  the 
Conference  at  Constantinople  were  held  the  condition  of  affairs 
has  been  really  and  truly  alarming ;  and  no  fallacy  can  be  greater 
than  the  supposition  that  the  steadiest  minds,  the  soberest  intel- 
lects, have  ever  been  free  from  alarm  from  that  time,  wherever 
there  was  enough  knowledge  of  affairs  to  inform  judgment.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  English  Cabinet  is  divided ;  it  may  be  so  ; 
but  we  are  quite  sure  of  this,  that  not  one  of  its  members  has 
differed  from  the  rest  in  viewing  the  actual  condition  or  the  near 
prospect  of  affairs  without  profound  anxiety.  Nor  have  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  shared  this  feelinpf  alone.  There  is,  and  has  long 
been,  anxiety  in  every  Cabinet  and  every  Court  in  Europe,  not  ex- 
cluding those  which  seem  to  have  taken  the  most  determinate 
course  and  to  be  most  confident  of  ability  to  pre-arrange-  results. 
But,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  what  even  for  them  is  anxiety  is 
for  English  statesmen  much  more  than  that ;  and  the  later  course 
of  events,  the  obvious  ends  they  are  tending  to,  have  necessarily 
deepened  the  feeling.     Of  course  these  events  were  foreseen  in  the 
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Cabinet  as  clearly  as  they  were  foreseen  by  commonly  intelligent 
men  out  of  it.  But  it  was  not  the  business  of  the  Grovemment  to 
proclaim  their  alarms  before  actual  events  justified  them,  though 
it  was  the  business  of  independent  observers  to  do  so  wherever 
there  was  sense  enough  and  foresight  enough  for  the  purpose. 
Not  much  of  those  qualities  was  needed ;  so  that  it  is  not  for  the 
Alarmist  to  boast.  But  we  say  again,  he  was,  as  he  remains,  the 
truest  friend  of  the  country  ;  for  what  he  liad  to  ofier  was,  after 
all,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  a  just  and  sober  exposi- 
tion of  facts  and  circumstances  which  were  no  more  a  matter  of 
opinion  than  the  advance  of  a  tidal  wave.  By  what  particular 
means  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  is  another  matter.  Our  readers 
are  aware  that  on  that  subject  we  at  any  rate  have  never  said  a 
word.  The  business  of  all  prudent  and  patriotic  men  outside  the 
Government  has  been  to  show  how  much  broader  and  how  much 
more  perilous  are  the  issues  involved  than  they  fancy  whose  minds 
are  occupied  with  Bulgarian  miseries  and  Turkish  misrule ;  to 
keep  well  in  view  those  points  where  the  war  is  a  menace  to  the 
British  Empire ;  to  fix  the  public  mind  on  a  fact  better  established 
than  any  other  in  politics,  that  Eussia  is  from  various  causes  (un- 
controllable,  perhaps)  a  danger  not  only  to  England,  but  to  the 
whole  existing  system  of  civilisation,  and  that  what  she  and  her 
friends  call  "  advance  "  is  a  process  of  subversion  and  destruction  ; 
and  finally  to  keep  before  the  minds  of  the  Queen's  Grovemment 
that  it  is  not  for  them  to  succumb  to  some  imaginary  force  of  des- 
tiny, but  to  seek  and  find  means  of  keeping  the  country  safe  from 
well-defined  and  long-foreseen  dangers. 

"  The  Standard  maintains  tliat  the  state  of  afiairs  on  the  Con- 
tinent is  such  as  amply  to  justify  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
seeking  the  counsel  and  aid  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  the  preparation  of  measures  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our 
national  interests.  A  stage  has  been  reached  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween Bussia  and  Turkey  which  makes  it  essential  for  the  British 
Government  to  prepare  to  face  certain  developments  of  the  war 
which  cannot  but  threaten  our  interests,  and  which  make  the  protec- 
tion of  them  a  matter  of  greater  solicitude  than  it  was.  In  other 
words,  Parliament  will  be  asked  to  grant  a  vote  of  money  in  order 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  an  increase  to  our  armament  as  the 
present  state  of  Europe  demands. 

"  The  Daily  News  observes  that  when  Parliament  is  thus  sum- 
moned before  its  usual  time  there  can  be  but  one  cause  for  its 
assembling.  The  condition  of  things  in  the  south-east  of  Europe 
is  explanation  enough.  It  does  not  follow  that  this  summoning  of 
Parliament  must  of  itself  indicate  that  a  war  party  in  the  Cabinet 
is  getting  the  upper  hand.  Indeed,  if  Parliament  were  to  be  thus 
called  together  to  consider  and  decide  upon  a  policy,  the  Neu^s 
would  say  that  the  prospect  was  distinctly  unfavourable  to  the 
schemes  of  a  war  party.  A  war  policy  must  have  enthusiastic  and 
general  support  in  Parliament,  or  it  has  no  real  Parliamentary 
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sanction.  A  wax  is  not  to  be  voted  by  a  fair  working  majority. 
In  the  present  instance  it  cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated  that 
the  country  is  not  in  favour  of  war,  and  that  any  open  attempt  to 
force  a  war  policy  on  it  would  lead  to  such  a  division  and  distrac- 
tion as  England  has  not  seen  in  our  generation. 

"  The  Daily  Telegraph  believes  the  significance  of  the  step  will 
be  at  once  understood,  and  its  effect  must  be,  not  to  alarm  or  ex- 
cite the  country,  but  to  spread  throughout  its  length  and  breadth 
the  well-grounded  assurance  that  the  Queen's  ministers  are  vigi- 
lant, resolute,  and  clear  in  their  counsels  for  the  future.  The 
Queen's  Government,  in  fervently  desiring  to  see  an  end  put  to  the 
cruel  and  ruinous  war  now  raging,  represents  the  heartfelt  wish  of 
the  country;  and  the  way  to  this  consummation  lies  primarily 
through  mediation.  But  mediation,  to  be  useful,  must  have  be- 
hind it  fixity  of  purpose  and  visible  strength.  The  House  of 
Commons  must  therefore  supply  the  administration  with  those 
material  resources  of  which  it  is  the  steward ;  and,  since  it  will  do 
this  most  gladly  and  liberally,  the  mere  promulgation  of  the  Royal 
summons  constitutes  in  itself  and  by  anticipation  a  reinforcement 
of  ministerial  action,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  overlooked." 

And  so  the  year  ended  menacingly,  as  it  began,  in  war  and 
riunour  of  war. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

FRANCE. 

Pomtion  of  France — Threatened  Conflict  between  the  Chambers — M.  Jules  Simon's 
Measures — Census  of  the  Population  of  Paris— Difficulties  of  Parliamentary  Go- 
remment  in  France — Death  of  General  Changamier — M.  Jules  Simon's  Policy— 
The  President's  Letter  to  the  Prime  Minister,  May  16 — M.  Jules  Simon  resigns — 
The  New  Ministry — ^Marshal  MacMahon's  position — Meeting  of  Republican  Deputies 
— ^Their  Declaration — M.  Gambetta's  Speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — The  Pre- 
sident's Message — Prorogation  of  the  Chambers — Republican  Manifesto— Govern- 
ment Measures — Marshal  MacMahon's  Declaration. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1877  France  was  still  under  that 
form  of  government  which,  though  nominally  a  Eepublic,  was 
little  more  than  a  compromise  between  a  Eepublic  and  a  Despotism 
— ^between  parliamentary  and  constitutional  liberty  and  personal 
rule — and  which  (from  the  military  rank  of  its  chief  magistrate) 
has  been  termed  the  *  Marshalate.' 

Hitherto  (since  his  election  as  President  in  1873)  Marshal 
MacMahon  had  resisted  all  suggestions  of  the  anti-Eepublican 
cabal  (that  was  installed  behind  the  Presidential  chair)  to  grasp 
more  power  than  the  Constitution  gave  him — to  rule  by  ministers 
agreeable  to  himself  rather  than  by  ministers  who  commanded  a 
majority  in  the  Assembly — yet  there  was  always  a  fear  of  his 
yielding  to  its  influence,  and  the  more  so  because  he  was  him- 
self no  statesman,  and  his  views  were  at  once  ultramontane  and 
monarchical. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  its  part,  had  exhibited  great 
mioderation,  but  it  might  not  always  be  so  docile.  Under  the 
spell  of  the  Radical  leader  it  might  suddenly  develop  radical 
tendencies  and  support  M.  Grambetta  in  any  attempt  to  carry  out 
his  political  programme,  and  thus  be  brought  into  direct  collision 
■with  the  head  of  the  State,  the  result  being  a  dead-lock  of  the 
governmental  machinery,  with  a  possibility  of  revolution  or  civil 
war. 

Such  was  the  position  of  France,  the  dangers  of  its  govern- 
ment, and  the  fears  of  its  statesmen  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1877.  In  December  1876,  M.  Dufaure  had  resigned.  A  new 
ministry  had  to  be  formed  which,  according  to  constitutional 
principles,  must  rest  upon  a  parliamentary  majority.     If  that 
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should  be  one  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  he  could  not 
himself  accept,  he  must  either  dissolve  the  Chamber  or  take  an 
*  extra-Parliamentary  IVIinistry.'  Moderate  and  constitutional 
principles  once  more  guided  the  President,  and  he  sent  for  M. 
Jules  Simon,  the  leader  of  the  moderate  Left,  who  became  Pre- 
mier, and  with  the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  he  held  the  port- 
folio of  the  Interior.  M.  Martel,  a  member  of  the  Left  Centre 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Senate,  became  Keeper  of  the  Seals. 

The  new  year  began  propitiously,  for  the  threatened  conflict 
between  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate  had  been  termi- 
nated by  the  Budget  being  voted  by  both  Chambers.  The  total 
revenue  expected  for  1877  was  put  down  at  2,7 37,003,8 12f. — that 
is,  109,000,000Z.  sterling.  Of  this  the  sum  of  412,470,600£  is  col- 
lected from  direct  taxes,  and  2,324,533,21 2f.  from  indirect  taxes. 
The  authorised  total  expenditm-e  was  stated  as  2,7 37,31 2,1 94f.,  the 
deficit  thus  amounting  to  308,382f.  The  extraordinary  session 
had  thus  happily  been  brought  to  a  close  by  the  triumph  of  the 
new  minister  over  M.  Gambetta,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
The  diflference  between  them  had  been  upon  a  constitutional  point. 
M.  Gambetta,  as  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  had  struck 
out  some  of  the  items  proposed  by  the  Government,  and,  notably, 
that  for  the  payment  of  military  chaplains.  These  amendments 
were  supported  by  the  Chamber ;  the  Senate,  however,  restored 
most  of  the  charges,  and  so  arose  a  question  of  prerogative. 

The  leader  of  the  Opposition  begged  the  Chamber  to  stand  by 
him  and  its  prerogative ;  while  the  minister  hoped  it  would  avoid 
a  conflict  which  might  endanger  existing  institutions.  The  House 
taking  into  consideration  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  adopted 
some  of  them  (those  respecting  military  chaplains  and  allowances 
for  outfits  to  officers),  and  so  recognised  the  right  of  the  Senate 
not  only  to  vote  the  Budget  but  to  amend  it,  and  the  Senate, 
content  with  this  triumph,  at  once  voted  the  Budget  without 
further  discussion.  A  collision  between  the  Chambers  that  might 
have  had  serious  results  was  thus  peaceably  terminated,  and  the 
Legislature  was  prorogued  till  the  9th  inst.  The  situation,  how- 
ever, was  not  altogether  reassuring,  and,  as  a  political  observer 
remarked,  it  amounted  to  this: — A  Republic  of  recent  date, 
"  with  an  honest  but  not  very  intelligent  soldier  at  the  head  of  it ; 
a  Prime  Minister,  who,  though  he  might  be  s^  *  profound  republi- 
can '  and  a  *  profound  conservative,'  was  better  known  as  a  littS" 
rateur  and  litre  penaeur  than  as  a  practised  statesman ;  and  as 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  one  who  hoped  to  succeed  either  minister 
or  president,  or,  perhaps,  both  in  turn :  a  man  whose  chief  religious 
feeling  was  hostility  to  Church  and  priests,  and  whose  political 
principles  were  a  radicalism  only  more  dangerous  because  disguised 
under  a  veil  of  moderation." 

But  if  there  were  clouds  on  the  political  hoiizon,  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  as  in  May,  on  the  thousands  who,  on  the  Jour  de  VAn^ 
crowded  the  promenades  and  boulevards ;  and  the  light-hearted 
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Parisians,  content  to  defer  more  serious  considerations,  seemed 
bent  only  on  festivities,  shopping,  and  receptions. 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  Legislature,  the  Due  d'Audifiret- 
Pasquier  was  elected  President  of  the  Senate,  and  M.  Grevy  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  and  M.  Simon  began  his  administration  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior  by  removing  Bonapartist  prefects,  and 
otherwise  eliminating  the  Bonapartist  element  in  other  branches 
of  the  public  service. 

The  results  of  the  census  of  the  population  of  Paris,  for  the 
last  four  years,  was  made  known  on  January  6,  as  follows: — 
Number  of  inhabitants,  1,986,748  ;  an  increase  of  134,956  since 
1872.  The  increase  has  been  chiefly  in  the  quarters  inhabited  by 
the  working  classes.  In  Cliquancourt  the  gain  was  over  7,000 ; 
in  Belleville,  6,000;  in  the  Gros-Caillon,  3,220.  The  eighth 
anondissement,  however,  including  the  Champs  Elysees,  Made- 
leine, &c.,  has  gained  6,000,  and  Passy  5,000. 

Parliamentary  government  in  England  is  a  tree  of  native 
growth  of  which  w^  see  the  germ  in  the  Saxon  Witenagemot.  It 
now  fills  the  land,  and  is  the  common  property  of  all  parties,  and 
no  one  dreams  of  cutting  it  down ;  but  in  France,  if  it  grows 
awhile,  its  many  enemies  never  allow  it  to  reach  matiu-ity  or  to 
attain  to  its  full  stature.  During  the  first  session  of  the  year  and 
subsequently,  the  Chambers  at  Versailles  might  have  been  taken 
for  some  debating  club,  where  coteries  and  cabals  met  to  hold 
discussion  classes,  and  to  ventilate  their  own  particular  views, 
rather  than  the  national  parliament  of  a  great  nation ;  and  out  of 
doors  the  Irreconcilables  were  doing  the  work  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Bepublic  by  giving  dinners  (on  Sunday,  January  21)  at 
Belleville  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  arrangements  were  made  by  these  tiger-apes  to  com- 
memorate in  the  same  way  (on  February  16)  the  execution  of 
"  La  Veuve  Ca/pet'' 

The  debates  in  the  English  Parliament  on  the  Eastern  question, 
the  speech  of  Lord  Derby,  and  the  attitude  of  the  English  Grovern- 
ment,  were  all  commented  on  in  terms  of  high  approval  by  both 
the  French  press  and  Parliament ;  for  France,  like  England,  was 
bent  on  preserving  a  strict  neutrality.  In  the  home  politics  of 
France  very  little  occurred  at  first  worth  recording. 

On  February  18  a  Frenchman  of  some  celebrity.  General 
Changamier,  died  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  made 
no  figure  as  a  politician.  As  a  soldier  he  was  brave  and  self- 
confident,  but  ambitious  and  vain.  In  appearance,  and  as  a  beau 
and  horn/me  cCeaprit,  the  Legitimate  General  was  a  complete  con- 
trast to  his.Bepublican  contemporary.  General  Cavaignac;  but 
they  resembled  each  other  in  being  incorruptibly  honest,  and  they 
botii  valued  independence  and  their  own  political  convictions  far 
above  mere  personal  advancement.  "  At  one  time,"  it  has  been 
remarked  by  a  political  writer, "  Changamier  might  have  changed 
(perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say)  the  fate  of  Europe  as  well  as 
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of  France."  His  popularity  and  influence  with  the  army  was  great, 
and  he  would  probably  have  succeeded  in  the  contre  coup  to  the 
(xytip  cPStat  which  he  meditated ;  but  he  hesitated,  and  to  hesitate 
at  such  times  is  a  fatal  error. 

"  The  Imperial  conspirators  struck  their  blow  first,  and  all 
was  over.  Had  Changamier  surrounded  the  Elys^e  a  night  or 
two  previously,  and  arrested  the  President,  the  proofs  of  the  plot, 
the  very  drawer  of  the  presidential  bureau^  filled  with  the  bundle 
of  papers  marked  *  rubicon,'  containing  the  manuscript  proclama- 
tions dissolving  the  Assembly  and  appealing  to  the  nation,  would 
all  have  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  justified  the  act.  Napoleon  III. 
might  never  have  reigned ;  the  wars  of  the  Crimea,  of  Italy  and 
Germany,  never  have  taken  place ;  the  two  latter  countries  never 
have  been  unified ;  perhaps  even  no  Eastern  Question  been  tor- 
menting us  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  what 
a  moment  of  decisive  resolution,  without  *  waiting  for  Dupin,' 
on  the  part  of  the  dapper  little  figure  which  has  just  departed  from 
among  us,  might  have  possibly  efiected  in  the  destinies  of  the 
world." 

Even  Changamier  had  no  opinion  of  the  Marshalate,  nor  of 
the  President's  power  of  stemming  the  threatened  flood  of  Kadi- 
calism,  for  he  is  said  to  have  remarked  upon  a  recent  occasion, 
"  Ce  pauvre  bon  MarSchaZ  " — "  he  seems  to  me  to  be  leading  us 
dans  UahiTne  as  fast  as  that  brigand  de  Thiers  himself! " 

How  little  French  statesmen  often  care  for  consistency  was 
illustrated  at  this  time  by  the  Prime  Minister  prosecuting  M.  Paul 
de  Cassagnac  for  Bonapartist  articles  in  the  Pays  newspaper,  ex- 
pressing hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Government. 

At  the  reopening  of  the  Chamber  after  the  Easter  recess  the  Due 
Decazes  reiterated  the  peace  policy  of  the  Government,  which  was, 
in  fact,  identical  with  that  of  England,  namely,  a  strict  neutrality. 

A  remarkable  discussion  followed  on  ultramontane  tactics  with 
reference  to  education.  It  was  introduced  by  M.  Leblond,  who 
protested  that  he  had  no  wish  to  attack  religion,  or  the  French 
clergy,  but  only  a  party  which  was  political  rather  than  religious. 
It  influenced  the  youth  of  the  country  by  the  hold  it  had  obtained 
upon  both  primary  and  superior  education,  and  by  the  instruction 
it  imparted  perverted  history,  calumniated  modem  feeling,  and 
taught  the  duty  of  absolute  submission  to  authority.  After  a  long 
discussion — a  trimming  speech  from  M.  Jules  Simon,  a  vigorous 
onslaught  on  this  ultramontane  development  by  M.  Gambetta, 
which  produced  great  sensation,  and  an  idtralnontane  speech  by  M. 
de  Mun — an  understanding  was  come  to  between  the  Government 
and  the  majority.  M.  Leblond  invited  the  Govemment  to  use  the 
legal  means  in  its  possession  to  repress  ultramontane  manifesta- 
tions, and,  in  particular,  the  anti-patriotic  agitation  to  which  he 
had  called  attention.  M.  Jules  Simon,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
Left  and  the  derision  of  the  Eight,  accepted  this  declaration,  which 
was  accordingly  voted  by  346  to  114. 
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If  the  adage  be  true  that  "  happy  are  tlie  people  whose 
annals  are  vacant,"  the  French  must  certainly  be  the  most 
miserable  people  in  Europe,  for  their  history  is  mostly  made  up 
of  wars,  revolutions,  democratic  excesses,  and  the  despotism 
which  is  8iu*e  to  follow.  Their  attempts  at  parliamentary  and 
constitutional  government  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  a  satire 
upon  free  institutions,  and  have  too  often  degenerated  into  a  mere 
conflict  of  factions.  The  year  1877  was  scarcely  an  exception  to 
this  general  rule.  Up  to  May  16,  indeed,  French  political 
annals  had  been  vacant  enough,  and  correspondents  were  fain  to 
eke  out  their  communications  by  the  reports  of  petty  squabbles, 
the  state  of  the  weather,  the  state  of  feeling  on  the  Eastern 
Question,  or  the  preparations  for  the  International  Exhibition  at 
Paris.  Home  politics  had  been  dull,  but  more  exciting  times 
were  at  hand,  for  the  dead  calm  was  broken  by  a  political  thunder- 
clap that  rudely  dispelled  the  dreams  of  those  who  flattered  them- 
selves that  constitutional  government  had  closed  the  era  of 
revolutions ;  and  the  blow  came,  not  from  the  Irreconcilables  and 
the  Keds,  but  from  the  professed  Guardian  of  the  Constitution, 
who  had  hitherto  subordinated  his  own  will  to  the  will  of  the 
nation  as  represented  by  the  Chamber  of  its  election. 

M.  Jules  Simon  had  steadily  but  cautiously  carried  out  such 
changes  as  seemed  to  him  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  Eepublic, 
especially  in  the  removal  of  its  avowed  enemies — prefects,  magis- 
trates, and  other  oflBcers — from  the  service  of  the  public.  He 
sought  to  free  the  press  from  the  trammels  that  hampered  it,  and 
he  had  shown  a  firm  determination  to  act  as  a  constitutional 
minister,  and  not  as  the  agent  of  personal  government.  But 
while  his  measures  were  meeting  with  a  success  that  might  have 
given  confidence  to  the  Marshal  and  the  Conservatives,  and  he  was 
steering  a  judicious  course  between  the  suspicions  of  the  more 
advanced  Eepublicans  and  the  fears  of  the  President,  the  latter, 
on  May  16,  wrote  his  Prime  Minister  a  letter  that  was,  in  fact, 
nothing  short  of  a  dismissal  from  office.  "I  have  just  read  in  the 
Journal  Offixdel^^  he  remarked,  "  the  report  of  yesterday's  sitting, 
and  I  have  seen  with  surprise  that  neither  you  nor  the  Keeper  of 
the  Seals  urged  from  the  Tribune  all  the  serious  reasons  which 
should  have  prevented  the  repeal  of  a  law  on  the  press  passed  less 
than  two  years  ago  on  the  proposal  of  M.  Dufaure,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  which  you  yourself  quite  recently  demanded  from  the 
tribunals.  Yet,  at  several  meetings  of  the  Council,  and  even  at 
yesterday  morning's,  it  had  been  decided  that  the  President  of  the 
Council,  as  also  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  should  undertake  to  com- 
bat it.  There  had  already  been  room  for  astonishment  that  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  its  latest  sittings,  had  discussed  a  whole 
Municipal  Law,  and  even  adopted  some  provisions,  the  danger  of 
which  you  yourself  had  recognised  in  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
such  as  the  publicity  of  the  sittings  of  Municipal  Coimcils  without 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  having  taken  part  in  the  discussion. 
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This  attitude  of  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  naturally  suggests  the 
inquiry  whether  he  retains  over  the  Chamber  the  influence  neces- 
sary to  make  his  own  views  prevail.  An  explanation  on  this  point 
is  indispensable,  for  if  I  am  not  responsible,  like  you,  to  the  Par- 
liament, I  have  a  responsibility  to  France,  with  which  I  must  now 
more  than  ever  be  preoccupied." 

M.  Jules  Simon  went  immediately  to  the  Marshal  and  said : 
**  I  ofier  you  my  resignation."  To  this  the  President  replied,  **  I 
expected  it  and  I  accept  it."  Subsequently  the  late  Minister 
made  some  political  explanations  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Marshal 
MacMahon  which,  although  by  no  means  a  masterly  reply,  showed 
clearly  that  the  causes  referred  to  by  the  head  of  the  State  were 
quite  inadequate  to  account  for  such  a  high-handed  act  of  per- 
sonal authority  which  a  political  writer  at  the  time  declared  to  be 
"  almost  as  much  a  cowp  cPStat,  on  the  part  of  the  President,  as  if 
he  had  gone  down  to  the  Chamber  with  a  file  of  soldiers  and 
turned  the  majority  out  of  doors." 

Marshal  MacMahon's  new  Cabinet,  however,  was  soon  complete, 
and  the  names  of  the  '  Miniature  de  Combat '  (composed  as  it  was 
entirely  of  Anti-Republicans)  appeared  in  the  Journal  Ojfftdd  on 
May  18  as  follows  : — . 


Justice  and  Prime  Minister  . 

Due  de  Broglie 

Foreign         ,            .            .            ,            , 

1           DucDecases 

Home            •            •            .            •           < 

De  Fourton 

War              .... 

Berthaut 

Public  Worship 

Brunet 

Finance         .... 

Gaillauz 

Public  Works 

Paris 

Commerce      .... 

De  Meauz 

Marine           .... 

A.    xi^  _     /~i       3* -<•    11         -r\     t  f          1^ 

Vice- Admiral  Oamont 

That  the  Guardian  of  the  Public,  the  Constitutional  Head  of 
the  State,  should  have  exchanged  a  popular  and  parliamentary 
Ministry  for  one  that  was  at  once  extra-parliamentary  and  anti- 
Eepublican  could  not  be  accounted  for,  it  was  said,  by  any  such 
reasons  as  those  referred  to  by  Marshal  MacMahon  in  his  letter  to 
M.  Simon,  and  it  was  affirmed  that  they  must  be  sought,  rather, 
in  some  occult  power  that  influenced  him,  or  some  secret  motive 
that  impelled  him  into  what  was  undoubtedly  a  very  perilous 
course,  and  one  from  which  he  could  extricate  himself  only  by 
humiliating  or  unconstitutional  means.  He  would,  by-and-by,  it 
was  likely,  find  himself  firmly  fixed  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
If  he  dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  appealed  from  it  to  the  country, 
and  the  country  returned  a  House  as  Bepublican,  or  even  more 
extreme  than  the  one  then  sitting,  what  would  the  President  do  ? 
for  he  had  declared  he  would  never  accept  a  minister  from  the 
Radicals,  nor  be  a  tool  in  their  hands.  Would  he  resign  and  leave 
the  dreaded  results  to  his  successor?  M.  Grambetta  had  said, 
very  plainly,  II  faud/ra  ou  ae  aoumettre  ou  ae  d&mettre  and 
clearly,  to  submit  or  to  resign  was  his  only  constitutional  alter- 
native.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Marshal  believed  himself  to 
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b3  the  chosen  Saviour  of  Society  till  1880 — the  man  whom  the 
country  had  elected  as  its  Protector  against  Radicalism  and  Com- 
munism, and  the  other  "  isms  "  of  democracy.  Until  that  date  he 
was  then  responsible  to  Friance  for  order,  peace,  and  security.  To 
resign  his  post,  therefore,  would  be  to  betray  his  trust,  to  desert 
his  post,  to  surrender  the  citadel  to  the  enemy.  It  was  a  soldier- 
like view  of  the  case,  and  the  Marshal,  though  a  brave  soldier,  was 
not  a  statesman  in  any  high  sense  of  the  word.  As  a  soldier,  he 
would  sooner  die  than  give  up  a  position  to  the  enemy,  and  carrying 
the  same  feeling  into  the  field  of  politics,  he  had  taken  for  his 
motto  the  words  "  tPy  auis^  J^y  resteJ'^ 

If,  then,  there  were  no  ostensible  causes  to  induce  the  Presi- 
dent to  run  the  risk  of  having  either  to  submit  or  to  resign,  or  to 
seek  by  a  coup  cPStat  to  substitute  personal  for  constitutional 
^vemment,  were  there,  it  was  asked,  some  hidden  causes,  some 
occult  power,  that  had  influenced  him  ?  Political  observers 
thought  that  such  causes  were  to  be  found  in  the  political  history 
of  the  late  Ministry,  or  in  the  secret  working  of  some  cabal  of 
which  the  President  had  become  the  tool. 

No  sympathy  had  existed  at  any  time  between  the  Marshal  and 
his  late  Minister,  and  recently  a  bare  show  of  courtesy  had  been 
kept  up.  It  had  always  been  understood  that  M.  Simon  was  to 
stsmd  between  the  Grovernment  and  the  democratic  party  in  the 
Chamber ;  and,  on  these  terms,  the  two  had  made  an  attempt  to 
pull  together.  Latterly,  however,  M.  Gambetta,  by  his  impetuous 
eloquence,  had  drawn  the  Chamber  after  him,  and  the  Minister  was 
fiedn  to  follow  in  his  wake.  The  chief  of  the  Opposition  was  su- 
preme as  Chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  and  the  Minister  of 
the  President  had,  it  was  remarked,  become  little  more  than  the 
shadow  of  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Eadicals. 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  the  President  was  possibly  the 
victim  of  a  cabal,  which  from  the  first  had  been  at  work  behind 
the  scenes,  and  a  writer  in  the  Times^  in  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber, very  confidently  asserted  this  to  have  beeu  an  indisputable 
fiwjt.  **  The  Marshal,"  he  said,  "  from  the  20th  of  February,  1876, 
was  urged  by  the  Due  de  Broglie,  seconded  by  two  persons  of  his 
household,  and  by  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  then 
existing  Ministry,  to  free  himself  suddenly  from  Liberal  Cabinets ; 
that  he  chose  the  1 6th  of  May  as  he  would  have  chosen  any  other 
date,  believing  that  any  pretext  was  good  provided  the  Eepublican 
Cabinets  fell ;  and  that,  the  step  once  taken,  he  left  it  to  the  Due 
de  Broglie,  in  whom  he  had  implicit  faith,  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
From  that  moment  the  Marshal  was  visible  to  none  but  those  whom 
the  Bro^sts  allowed  to  approach  him.  This  state  of  things  lasted 
long  after  the  elections,  and  the  Marshal  remained  surrounded  by 
this  Chinese  wall ;  but  when  once  a  breach  was  made  in  the  wall 
the  truth  found  its  way  in,  and  the  conspiracy  receded  like  phan- 
toms before  the  light  of  day." 

The  immediate  result  of  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  16th 
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of  May — which  ushered  in  so  remarkable  an  episode  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  France — becoming  known,  there  was  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Republican  majority,  at  which  about  250  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  were  present.  M.  Gambetta,  in  addressing 
the  meeting,  recommended  moderation,  and  declared  he  had  no 
idea  of  attacking  the  President,  but  only  those  evil  advisers  who 
were  misleading  him,  and  he  proposed  the  following  declaration, 
drawn  up  by  the  bureaux  of  the  three  sections  of  the  majority, 
which  was  passed  without  discussion : — "  The  Chamber,  considering 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  it  in  the  present  crisis,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  mandate  which  it  received  from  the  country,  to 
recall  the  fact  that  the  preponderance  of  the  Parliamentary  power 
exercised  through  Ministerial  responsibility  is  the  first  condition 
of  the  government  of  the  coimtry  by  the  country — to  establish 
which  was  the  object  of  the  constitutional  laws — declares  that  the 
confidence  of  the  majority  will  only  be  enjoyed  by  a  Cabinet  which 
is  free  in  its  action  and  resolved  to  govern  in  accordance  with 
Republican  principles,  which  can  alone  secure  order  and  prosperity 
at  home  and  abroad." 

The  next  day,  at  a  full  sitting  of  the  Chamber,  M.  Gambetta 
vehemently  denounced  those  "  secret  advisers  who  were  urging  the 
first  magistrate  to  his  ruin."  He  proposed  to  spare  the  Marshal, 
"whose  mind,"  he  said,  "  was  too  military  to  be  cognisant  of  politi- 
cal affairs ; "  but  the  country,  "  sole  sovereign,  was  determined  to 
have  the  Republic  sage  et  definitif^^dinA  to  "  rid  itself,  once  for  all,  of 
those  livid  faces  which  hung  over  it  like  a  nightmare  " — "  a  meta- 
phor" (it  was  remarked  by  a  Paris  correspondent  of  a  London  paper) 
"  which  seemed  quite  as  appropriate  to  M.  Gumbetta's  own  amber- 
coloured  visage  as  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed." 

The  order  of  the  day  (which  had  been  approved  of  the  day 
before  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Republican  majority  already 
noticed)  was  voted  by  355  to  154. 

On  the  day  following,  Friday,  the  Government  was  prepared 
with  its  answer  to  the  interpellation  and  order  of  the  day  passed 
by  the  Chamber ;  and  a  message  from  the  President  was  read  in 
both  Houses.  In  it  Marshal  MacMahon  maintained  that  he  had 
scrupulously  conformed  to  the  Constitution.  He  chose  the  Cabinets 
of  M.  Dufaure  and  M.  Jules  Simon  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
himself  in  accord  with  the  majority  of  the  Chamber.  Those 
Cabinets  were,  however,  imable  to  command  a  majority  in  the 
Chamber  capable  of  causing  proper  ideas  to  prevail.  He  could  not 
proceed  farther  in  this  direction  without  appealing  to  the  Repub- 
lican faction,  which  desires  a  radical  modification  of  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country. 

"Neither  my  conscience  nor  my  patriotism,"  he  continued, 
"  permits  me  to  share,  even  afar  off  and  as  regards  the  future,  in 
the  triumph  of  those  ideas.  I  do  not  think  it  opportune,  either 
to-day,  or  to-morrow,  or  at  any  period,  that  they  should  prevail. 
They  would  only  engender  disorder  and  the  degradation  of  Fritnce. 
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I  will  neither  try  its  application  myself  nor  facilitate  its  trial  by 
my  successors.  As  long  as  I  am  the  depositary  of  power,  I  shall 
make  use  of  it  to  the  whole  extent  of  its  legal  limits,  to  oppose 
what  I  regard  as  the  ruin  of  my  country.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  the  country  thinks  as  I  do.  It  was  not  the  triumph  of  these 
theories  which  it  wished  at  the  last  elections.  That  is  not  wliat 
was  announced  to  it  by  those  who  took  advantage  of  my  name, 

and  declared  themselves  resolved  to  sustain  my  power I 

remain  none  the  less  now,  as  hitherto,  firmly  resolved  to  respect 
and  maintain  the  institutions  which  are  the  work  of  the  Assembly 
from  which  I  hold  power,  and  which  have  constituted  tlie  Eepublic. 
Until  1880  I  am  the  only  man  who  could  propose  a  change.  I 
meditate  nothing  of  the  kind.  All  my  advisers  are,  like  me, 
determined  to  work  the  institutions  loyally,  and  are  incapable  of 
striking  any  blow  at  them." 

During  the  reading  of  the  message  in  the  Senate,  the  behavioiu* 
of  the  Left  was  disgraceful,  and  almost  defied  description.  "  They 
behaved,"  said  an  eye-witness,  "  as  the  mountain  of  old  might  liave 
done.  In  vain  the  Due  d'Audiffret-Pasquier  begged  them  to  re- 
member that  it  was  a  message  from  the  President  of  the  Republic 
that  was  being  read  from  the  tribune.  He  was  answered  by  shouts, 
or  rather  howls,  of  '  Let  him  speak  the  truth  I  Let  him  speak  the 
truth  1 '  while  some  of  these  Senators  actually  left  their  seats  to 
clench  their  fists  almost  under  M.  de  Broglie's  nose  I "  In  the 
Senate  M.  Jules  Simon  begged  to  offer  some  political  explanations  ; 
but  the  constitution  forbids  all  discussion,  after  the  decree  of  pro- 
rogation (and  this  followed  immediately  upon  the  message)  without 
the  permission  of  Government,  and  that  the  Due  de  Broglie 
refused.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  M.  Gambetta  was  gagged 
by  the  same  means.  The  Government,  in  fact,  was  in  no  way 
conciliatory,  but  acted  with  a  high  hand  in  both  Chambers,  which 
were  prorogued  until  June  16,  with  a  prospect  of  dissolution, 
should  the  Senate  assent  to  that  measure. 

The  prorogation  of  the  Chambers  was  followed  immediately  ])y 
another  meeting  of  the  Republican  Deputies,  and  this  resulted  in 
their  issuing  a  manifesto  to  the  country,  signed  by  345  out  of  533 
Deputies,  protesting  against  the  new  Ministhre  de  Combat^  and  M. 
Thiers'  name  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  appeal,  in  ominous  con- 
junction with  such  names  as  Barodet,  Louis  Blanc,  Clemenceau, 
Floquet,  Spuller,  Raspail,  and  others.  The  text  of  this  historical 
document,  which  represented  Republicans  of  every  shade,  was  as 
follows : — 

'^Dear  fellow-citizens, — A  decree  which  has  just  struck  a  blow 
at  your  representatives  is  the  first  act  of  the  new  Ministry  de 
Combat,  which  aspires  to  hold  in  check  the  will  of  PVance.  The 
message  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
intentions  of  his  counsellors.  The  Chamber  is  adjourned  for  a 
month,  till  the  decree  to  dissolve  it  is  obtained  from  the  Senate. 
A  Cabinet  which  had  never  lost  the  majority  in  any  vote  has  been 
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dismissed  without  discussion.  The  new  Ministers  knew  that  if  they 
had  allowed  Parliament  to  speak,  the  day  that  witnessed  their  ad- 
vent would  have  also  witnessed  their  fall.  As  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  publicly  express  our  reprobation  from  the  tribune,  our  first 
thought  is  to  turn  towards  you,  and  tell  you,  like  the  Republicans 
of  the  National  Assembly  of  the  24th  of  May,  1873,  that  the  efforts  of 
the  men  who  have  returned  to  power  will  be  once  more  powerless. 
France  wishes  the  Republic.  She  said  so  on  the  20th  of  February, 
1 876.  She  will  say  so  again  every  time  she  is  consulted,  and  it  is  be- 
cause universal  suffrage  has  to  renew  this  year  the  Departmental  and 
Communal  Councils  that  it  is  attempted  to  stop  the  expression  of 
the  national  will,  and  that  the  first  step  taken  is  to  shut  your  re- 
presentatives'mouths.  As  after  the  24th  of  May  the  nation  will  show, 
by  its  coolness,  patience,  and  resolution,  that  an  incorrigible  mi- 
nority cannot  wrest  from  it  its  own  government.  However  painful 
this  unexpected  trial  may  be  which  is  disturbing  the  interest,  and 
which  might  compromise  the  success  of  the  grand  efforts  of  our 
industry  for  the  great  and  pacific  Universal  Exhibition  of  1878, 
whatever  be  the  national  anxiety  amid  the  complications  of  Euro- 
pean politics,  France  will  let  herself  neither  be  deceived  nor  in- 
timidated. She  will  resist  every  provocation.  The  Republican 
functionaries  will  remain  at  their  posts  and  await  the  decree  which 
separates  them  from  constituencies  whose  confidence  they  have. 
Those  of  our  countrymen  who  have  been  called  into  the  elective 
councils  of  the  nation  will  redouble  their  zeal  and  activity,  their 
devotion  and  patriotism,  to  maintain  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  country.  We  shall  enter  into  direct  communication  with  you. 
We  call  upon  you  to  pronounce  between  the  policy  of  reaction, 
which  overturns  all  that  six  years  have  so  painfully  gained — 
and  the  wise  and  firm,  pacific  and  progressive  policy  which  you 
have  already  consecrated.  The  trial  will  not  be  long.  In 
five  months  at  most  France  will  speak ;  the  Republic  will  issue, 
stronger  than  ever,  from  the  popular  urns ;  the  parties  of  the  past 
will  be  finally  vanquished ;  and  France  will  be  able  to  face  the 
future  with  calmness  and  confidence." 

Marshal  MacMahon  had  indeed  got  rid  of  a  minister  he  dis- 
liked in,  no  doubt,  an  arbitrary  and  high-handed  feshion,  but  he 
had  not  as  yet  violated  the  strict  letter  of  the  Constitution.  Nor 
would  he  do  so  if  (at  the  request  of  his  new  Ministry  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate)  he  dissolved  the  National  Pairliament  and 
appealed  from  the  Chamber  to  the  coimtry. 

The  powers,  in  fact,  vested  in  the  President  by  the  Constitution 
were  very  considerable,  and  they  may  be  briefly  smnmarised  as 
follows : — 

"  1.  The  right  of  dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Senate  ;  2.  The  right  of  proroguing  the  Cham- 
bers, but  the  prorogation  cannot  exceed  one  month,  nor  can  the 
Chambers  be  prorogued  more  than  twice  in  one  session ;  3.  The 
right  of  pronouncing  the  termination  of  the  parliamentary  session, 
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the  duration  of  which  is  fixed  at  the  minimum  of  five  months  per 
annum  ;  4.  The  right  of  suspending  the  promulgation  of  laws,  by 
requesting  the  <!Jhambers,  by  means  of  a  message,  to  consider  their 
decision :  the  two  Chambers  cannot  refuse ;  5.  The  right  of  de- 
manding or  proposing  the  entire  or  partial  revision  of  the  consti- 
tutional laws ;  6.  The  right  of  disposing  of  the  army  and  navy,  of 
nominating  to  all  civil  and  military  appointments,  &c.,  on  the 
condition  of  each  act  being  countersigned  by  a  Minister ;  7.  The 
right  of  proclaiming  martial  law  with  its  consequences.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  can  also  choose  his  own  Ministers." 

During  the  four  weeks'  prorogation  the  Due  de  Broglie  and 
M.  de  Fourtou,  in  view  of  an  approaching  dissolution,  were  ener- 
getically employed  in  preparing  the  country  for  the  approaching 
elections.  Accordingly,  a  clean  sweep  was  made  of  all  Republican 
functionaries — prefects,  sub-prefects,  judges  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  the  press  was  sternly  regulated,  political  meetings  were 
forbidden,  and  the  Grovemment  screw  was  tightened  in  every  pos- 
sible manner,  but,  at  the  same  time,  Marshal  MacMahon  repeatedly 
declared  that  he  would  lend  himself  to  no  coup-de-main  of  any 
kind  whatever.  He  believed  that  the  nation  was  with  him,  and, 
though  it  had  been  entrapped  into  returning  Radical  candidates 
in  1876  by  a  misuse  of  his  name,  he  felt  confident  that  the  result 
at  the  next  elections  would  be  very  different. 


CHAPTER  IL 

FRANCE — continued. 

Beopening  of  the  Chambers — The  President's  Message— Debate  upon  the  Ministry— 
Dissolution  of  the  Chamber— Death  of  M.  Thiers — Its  Political  Importance — M. 
Thiers'  Funeral — Marshal  MacMahon's  Tour — His  Manifesto — Official  Decrees— 
Death  of  M.  Le  Verrier. 

The  Chambers  reassembled  at  Versailles,  after  a  four  weeks'  proro- 
gation, on  June  1 6,  and  the  opening  of  the  session  was  as  stormy 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  fi-om  the  nature  of  the  crisis. 
Political  excitement  was  at  fever  heat,  party  animosity  had  become 
virulent,  and  the  result  was  that  the  minorities  in  both  houses 
denounced  each  other  in  the  wildest  excesses  of  language  and 
demeanour. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Due  de  Broglie  read  the  President's  new 
message,  asking  the  consent  of  that  body  to  an  immediate  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

His  message  (which  was  at  least  outspoken  and  to  the  point) 
stated  plainly  why  he  considered  that  a  dissolution  was  necessary — 
viz.,  that  he  could  appoint  no  Ministry  capable  of  working  with  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  then  sitting,  but  one  which  must  be  of  itself 
more  or  less  subservient  to  the  Eadicals,  whose  instrument  he  would 
then  be  in  carrying  into  practice  their  pernicious  doctrines. 

The  Left  expressed  their  disapprobation  by  loud  vociferations ; 
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but  as  the  Eight  kept  silence  an  unseemly  conflict  was  avoided. 
The  text  of  the  President's  message  was  as  follows : — 

"  MM.  les  Senateurs, — By  virtue  of  Article  3  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Law  of  the  25th  of  February,  1875,  the  President  of  the 
Eepublic  is  invested  with, the  right  of  dissolving  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  This  serious  step 
now  appears  to  me  necessary.  I  ask  you  to  give  your  assent  to  it. 
My  Ministers  are  deputed  to  explain  to  you  the  reasons  which 
actuate  me.  On  the  16th  of  May  I  had  to  declare  to  the  country 
that  disagreements  existed  between  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
myself.  I  showed  that  no  Ministry  could  maintain  itself  in  that 
Chamber  without  seeking  the  alliance  and  meeting  the  conditions 
of  the  Eadical  party.  A  Government  bound  to  such  a  necessity  is 
no  longer  master  of  its  own  actions.  Whatever  its  personal  inten- 
tions, it  is  reduced  to  serving  the  ends  of  those  whose  support  it 
has  accepted  and  to  paving  the  way  for  their  accession.  It  is  this 
to  which  I  would  no  longer  lend  myself.  AMien  such  want  of  accord 
exists  between  the  public  powers,  dissolution  is  the  means  provided 
by  the  constitution  itself  for  putting  an  end  to  it.  I  should,  how- 
ever, have  preferred  the  date  of  it  being  delayed,  in  particular  that 
before  separating  the  Chambers  should  have  been  able  to  vote  the 
Budget  of  1878.  The  month's  prorogation  which  has  just  elapsed 
might  have  served  to  pacify  men's  minds  and  restore  to  them  the 
calmness  necessary  for  the  discussion  of  affairs.  This  result  has  not 
been  obtained.  Scarcely  was  the  prorogation  pronounced  when 
more  than  300  deputies  protested  in  a  noianifesto,  with  whose  terms 
you  are  acquainted,  against  the  use  I  had  made  of  my  constitutional 
right.  That  manifesto  has  been  circulated  wholesale.  A  large 
number  of  those  who  signed  it  have  supported  it  either  by  their 
letters  to  their  constituents  or  by  speeches  delivered  at  numerously 
attended  meetings.  Some,  even  under  the  protection  of  Parlia- 
mentary privilege,  have  made  use  of  such  expressions  that  justice 
has  had  to  proceed  against  the  newspapers  which  reproduced  them. 
Such  an  agitation  could  not  be  prolonged  without  causing  profound 
trouble.  Those  indulging  in  it  cannot  be  surprised  at  my  sum- 
moning them  before  the  country  which  they  have  themselves 
addressed.  I  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  asking  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  vote  some  urgent  bills  which  the  patriotism  of  all 
parties  will  surely  not  allow  to  be  challenged.  The  dissolution, 
then,  promply  pronounced,  will  enable  the  new  Chamber  to  meet 
in  time  to  ensure  the  supplies  of  next  year.  I  shall  address  myself 
with  confidence  to  the  nation.  France,  like  me,  desires  to  maintain 
intact  the  institutions  which  govern  us.  She  desires  as  much  as  I 
that  these  institutions  should  not  be  disfigured  by  the  action  of 
Badicalism.  She  does  not  desire  that  in  1880 — the  day  when  the 
Constitutional  laws  may  be  revised — everything  should  be  prepared 
beforehand  for  the  disorganisation  of  all  the  moral  and  material 
forces  of  the  country.  Warned  in  time,  guarding  against  all  mis- 
understanding and  ambiguity,  France,  I  am  siure,  will  do  justice  to 
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my  intention,  and  will  choose  for  her  representatives  those  who  will 
promise  to  second  me.  You  will  feel  the  necessity  of  deliberating 
without  delay  on  the  important  resolution  which  is  submitted  to 
you." 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  another  version  of  the  message  was 
read  by  M.  de  Fourtou,  and  was  received  with  cheers  or  clamorous 
expressions  of  disapproval,  according  to  the  section  of  the  Chamber 
to  which  the  deputies  belonged. 

Then  followed  a  violent  debate  on  the  composition  of  the 
Ministry,  which  reflected  little  credit  upon  either  of  the  contending 
schools  of  politicians.  Nor  did  the  weather  tend  to  cool  the  fever  of 
excitement ;  for  outside  the  Chamber  the  thermometer  stood  at 
about  85  degrees,  and  the  hot  sirocco-like  wind  seemed  a  fitting 
emblem  of  the  feeling  that  reigned  within. 

Three  of  the  obnoxious  ministers — M.  de  Fourtou,  General  Ber- 
thaut,  and  M.  Caillaux — ^were  present  to  pacify  or  defy  the  hostile 
Assembly.  After  some  credits  necessary  to  the  War  Department 
had  been  granted,  and  a  few  personalities  exchanged,  the  discussion 
of  the  interpellation  commenced.  Its  terms  were  the  following : — 
"  The  undersigned  deputies,  considering  that  the  Ministry  is  com- 
posed of  men  whose  policy  has  already  been  condemned  by  the 
country,  and  whose  return  to  office  is  calculated  to  compromise 
the  public  peace  both  at  liome  and  abroad,  demand  to  interpellate 
the  Grovernment  on  the  composition  of  the  Cabinet." 

M.  Bethmont,  who  introduced  the  motion,  said  that  the  reason 
of  the  Marshal's  sudden  dismissal  of  the  late  Ministry  and  change 
of  policy  on  the  1 6th  of  May  last  was,  that  the  Government  had 
found,  that  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  opposed  to  that  Ministry,  at 
the  Presidency  and  elsewhere,  "the  country  was  becoming  every 
day  more  and  more  passionately  attached  to  Republican  ideas." 
This  caused  such  an  outburst  that,  amidst  a  tumult  of  confusion, 
the  President  of  the  Assembly  threatened  to  close  the  sitting,  to 
put  an  end  to  such  scandalous  scenes.  M.  Bethmont  denounced 
the  new  Cabinet  as  a  "  Clerical "  Cabinet,  but  "  the  Republicans," 
he  declared,  "  were  united  and  determined  to  secure  the  Republic 
and  the  repose  of  France." 

M.  de  Fourtou,  in  his  reply,  met  denunciation  with  denuncia- 
tion, and  charge  with  countercharge.  The  disagreement,  he  said, 
between  the  President  and  the  majority,  was  so  deep  that  it  could 
be  settled  only  by  the  country.  "  You  say  we  have  not  your  confi- 
dence," exclaimed  the  minister ;  "  we  reply  that  you  have  not  ours." 
It  was  time  that  the  political  situation,  which  had  been  put  in  a 
false  light,  should  be  made  clear.  Since  1876  the  struggle  had 
been  one  between  Conservative  and  Radical  tendencies.  Even  a 
statesman  so  Conservative  and  really  Republican  as  M.  Dufaiu-e  had 
been  unable  to  maintain  himself  before  a  Chamber  which  made  no 
account  either  of  the  President  or  the  Senate,  and  wished  to  erect 
itself  into  a  new  convention.  Tlie  real  programme  of  M.  Gambetta, 
and  which  he  had  sworn  again  and  again  to  carry  out,  if  ever  in 
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power,  was  the  cahier  des  electeura  as  comprehending  the  principles 
of  Eadical  democracy.  This  cahier  M.  de  Fourtou  read  to  the 
Assembly.  One  of  its  items  was  the  suppression  of  standing  armies ; 
and  in  his  report  on  the  Budget  M.  Gambetta  advocated  a  complete 
change  in  the  system  of  finance ;  and  the  substitution  of  taxes  on 
the  public  funds  and  salaries,  in  place  of  all  existing  direct  taxation. 
The  act  of  May  16  was  directed  against  this  plan  of  social  dis- 
organisation, and  against  Eadicalism,  and  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
monarchical  or  clerical  influences.  That  act  had  been  misrepre- 
sented ;  but  the  country  approved  of  it.  Such  were  some  of  the 
chief  points  of  M-  Fourtou's  defence  of  the  Government,  but  one 
striking  incident  must  be  noticed.  M.  de  Fourtou  having  claimed 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  on  the  ground  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues had  been  members  of  the  Assembly  of  1871,  which  had 
liberated  the  territory,  was  answered  in  a  way  for  which  he  could 
hardly  have  been  prepared,  for  the  effect  produced  by  his  words, 
which  were  no  sooner  uttered  than,  "  as  if  by  a  magical  impulse," 
said  an  eye-witness,  "  the  whole  house  started  to  its  feet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Eight,  which  this  time  was  awed  into  silence,  and 
turning  towards  M.  Thiers,  whose  white  hair  was  visible  just  above 
the  top  of  his  seat,  there  arose  one  shout — '  Voila  le  libirateur  du 
territovre  ! '  and  peals  of  deafening  applause,  repeated  again  and 
again,  lasted  for  upwards  of  five  minutes.  The  enthusiasm  gained 
even  the  public  galleries,  where  most  people  stood  to  their  feet. 
A  more  impressive  scene  I  do  not  think  I  ever  witnessed.  M. 
Thiers  sat  perfectly  still  the  whole  time ;  but  when  this  grand  and 
spontaneous  tribute  of  respect  to  him  was  over,  he  could  be  seen 
passing  his  hand  once  or  twice  across  his  eyes.  M.  de  Fourtou 
was  evidently  taken  aback  by  this  display,  for  he  said  a  few  words 
in  an  embarrassed  sort  of  way  about  yielding  to  none  in  respect  for 
Vhomme  illustreJ*^ 

But  the  great  speech  of  the  day  was  made  by  M.  Gambetta, 
who  next  ascended  the  tribune.  He  denied  that  he  had  any  idea 
of  succeeding  Marshal  MacMah on  as  President  of  the  Eepublic,  and 
after  an  exchange  of  personalities  and  insults  with  M.  Cassagnac, 
which  occasioned  the  wildest  uproar,  and  called  forth  threats  of  an 
instant  closing  of  the  sitting  from  the  President,  he  attacked  the 
Ministry  of  May  16  as  enemies  of  the  Eepublic,  who  sought  to 
"  sophisticate  "  universal  suffrage.  Some  of  them,  he  said,  would 
have  a  presidency  for  life,  others  a  "  locum  ien&ns  "  for  a  king, 
others  thought  that  a  battalion  of  foot  would  be  "  the  Saviours  of 
Society."  Finally,  M.  Gambetta  said  that  the  blow  of  May  16 
came  from  the  Vatican.  It  was  a  coup  des  pretrea,  and  it  was 
the  answer  of  the  Ul tramontanes  to  the  order  of  the  day  against 
Ultramontanism  and  the  Jesuits.  The  Ministry  thought  to  change 
the  majority  by  administrative  manoeuvres ;  but  in  three  months 
they  would  be  discomfited.  The  majority  was  then  363;  it 
would  return  400.  And  so  ended  this  long  speech,  which  was 
fully  as  remarkable  for  the  manner  of  its  delivery  as  for  the  denun- 
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ciations  and  sarcasms  it  hurled  against  the  unpopular  ministers. 
'*  It  is  impossible,"  said  an  eye-witness,  "  to  describe  this  terrible 
struggle  of  one  man  against  a  hundred — this  orator,  with  his 
heavy-  manner,  his  pale  face,  his  soaking  brow,  drinking  cup  after 
cup  of  coflfee  or  beer,  using  up  pocket-handkerchief  after  pocket- 
handkerchief,  stalking  up  and  down  the  tribune,  defying  his  adveiv 
saries  with  gesture  and  voice,  mingling  vulgar  tones  and  trivial 
expressions  with  the  finest  French  eloquence,  throwing  back  his 
head  with  contempt,  gesticulating  furiously  when  declaring  him- 
self indifferent,  and  presenting  to  the  breathless  galleries  the 
spectacle  of  a  struggle  which  elicited  in  turn  admiration  and 
criticism.  Nor  can  I  describe  the  Assembly  of  the  country  of 
elegance  and  wit,  shrieking,  hissing,  imitating  the  voice  of  the 
speaker,  and  presenting  to  the  alarmed  spectators  the  picture  of  a 
lamentable  decadence  and  unbridled  violence.'' 

At  the  sitting  on  June  18  the  Due  Decazes,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  declared  it  to  be  his  duty  to  reassure  Italy  as  to 
the  intentions  of  France.  The  foreign  policy  of  France  would,  he 
said,  remain  unchanged. 

The  discussion  on  the  dissolution  was  begun  on  June  21 
by  Victor  Hugo.  In  a  very  rhapsodical  speech,  he  made  a  hit 
when  he  said :  "  There  is  a  nation  marching  with  uncovered  visage 
which  shows  distinctly  the  aim  it  seeks,  and  facing  that  nation  a 
masked  government  which  knows  not  whither  it  is  going,  or  which, 
if  it  does  know,  either  cannot  or  will  not  say  so."  He  was  succeeded 
by  M,  Jules  Simon,  who  showed  that  the  dismissal  of  the  late 
]tf  inistry  was  uncalled  for  and  wholly  unnecessary ;  but  the  Due 
de  Broglie  declared  that  the  country  could  not  hesitate  between 
Marshal  MacMahon,  the  defender  of  the  national  institutions,  and 
the  Dictator  of  Bordeaux,  "the  orator  of  Belleville,  assailing 
society  at  the  head  of  his  army  of  Eadicals."  In  fact,  the  Minis- 
try maintained  that  the  contest  lay  not  between  Eepublicanism 
and  Despotism,  but  between  Conservative  Eepublicanism  and 
Radicalism — between  the  "  e»prit  conaervateur^^^  as  the  Due  de 
Broglie  put  it,  and  the  "  esprit  radical^^^  and  between  these,  as  was 
remarked,  "  there  is  nothing  short  of  an  abyss."  Upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Marshal  and  the  Ministry  at  this  time  a  political 
reviewer  observed,  with  much  truth  as  it  would  seem  : — "  On  some 
points  there  appears  to  be  a  general  consensus.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  Marshal  acted  in  perfect  good  faith  in  the  dismissal  of 
M.  Jules  Simon ;  that  he  could  not  reconcile  it  with  his  supposed 
duty  to  France  to  maintain  any  longer  in  power  a  minister  whose 
policy  he  believed  would,  if  consummated,  be  her  ruin.  .  .  • 
The  Due  de  Broglie  has  simply  accepted  the  difficult  task  of 
coming  to  the  Marshal's  aid,  and  endeavouring  to  extricate  him 
from  an  embarrassing  and  untenable  position.  So  far  he  is  hardly 
more  to  blame  than  were  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1834,  when  they  came  to  the  rescue  of  a  King  who  had 
dismissed  a  Whig  Ministry  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  House 
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of  Commons.  ...  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  secret  Radical 
conspiracy  to  disorganise  '  the  moral  and  material '  forces  of  the 
coimtry,  to  which  363  deputies,  and  presumably  a  vast  number  of 
their  constituents  throughout  France  are  privy ;  with  those  who 
can  rest  content  with  such  an  assumption  it  is  useless  to  argue. 
The  Due  de  Broglie  and  M.  de  Fourtou  have  signally  failed  in  their 
attempt  to  show  that  the  Jules  Simon  Ministry  threatened  any 
convulsion  of  society ;  and  the  French  Prime  Minister  must  be 
indeed  hard  put  to  it  to  discover  an  argument  to  justify  the 
Marshal,  when  he  can  declare  that  in  his  action  the  President  did 
no  violence  to  the  right  of  majorities ;  for  had  he  yielded  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  he  would  have  abandoned  the  majority  in 
the  Senate." 

On  June  22,  the  dissolution  was  voted  by  the  Senate  by 
a  majority  of  150  to  130,  and  on  the  25th,  M.  Grr^vy,  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  read  the  decree  of  dissolution,  which 
stated  that  the  elections  would  be  held  in  three  months'  time.  In 
the  Senate  the  Biu*eaux  of  the  Left  adopted  the  following  decree, 
in  the  name  of  their  colleagues : — 

"  The  imdersigned  Senators,  representing  the  groups  of  the  Left 
in  the  Senate,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  re-election  of  the  363 
deputies  who  voted  the  order  of  the  day  of  the  19th  inst.,  directed 
against  the  Ministry  of  the  Due  de  Broglie,  is  a  civic  duty  incum- 
bent upon  the  country,  as  was  that  imposed  in  1830  by  the  vote  of 
the  221  deputies.  They  believe  that  such  re-election  will  be  the 
most  solemn  affirmation  that  France  can  give  of  her  intention  to 
maintain  and  consolidate  Republican  institutions,  which  are  alone 
capable  of  ensuring  order  at  home  and  peace  abroad." 

The  death  of  M.  Thiers  on  September  3  was  much  more  for 
France  than  the  loss,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  of  a  remarkable  and  repre- 
sentative Frenchman.  In  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time 
it  was  regarded  by  the  more  sober  politicians  as  a  national  calaniity  ; 
and  certainly  as  an  event  of  high  political  importance.  He  was 
(by  force  of  circumstances  if  not  by  conviction)  a  Republican, 
but  of  the  conservative  and  moderate  type,  and  though  the  Mon- 
archists looked  upon  him  with  suspicion,  the  Ultra-democrats 
with  hatred,  and  the  Bonapartists  might,  with  M.  Gassagnac, 
be  ready  "  to  dance  upon  his  coffin ; "  to  the  Constitutional  and 
Conservative  Republicans  his  loss  was  irreparable.  M.  Grevy  or 
M.  Jules  Simon  might  become  ostensibly  the  head  of  the  party, 
but  neither  could  supply  the  place  of  M.  Thiers ;  for  neither  of 
them,  they  believed,  could,  like  him,  stand  between  the  Conserva- 
tive Republic  and  the  political  "/cm  furieux " — the  inevitable 
Gambetta  and  his  army  of  Radicals. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  then,  the  illustrious  statesman  was  the 
hope  of  those  who  thought  to  find  rest  from  the  war  of  factions 
and  the  intrigues  of  pretenders,  in  the  Conservative  Republic. 

It  was  during  the  last  six  years  of  his  long  and  versatile  career 
that  lie  had  rendered  such  splendid  services  to  his  country.     It  was 
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he  who  warned  the  Government,  when  entering  upon  the  war  with 
Germany,  that  France  was  wholly  unprepared  for  such  a  conflict, 
that  they  were  inviting  destruction ;  and  it  was  his  genius  and 
patriotism  and  energy  that  rid  his  coimtry  of  the  invaders,  reor- 
ganised its  shattered  army,  crushed  the  hydra  of  communism,  and 
brought  peace  and  security  out  of  political  chaos  and  confusion. 

That  the  oflFer  of  the  Government  to  give  M.  Thiers  a  public 
funeral  at  the  expense -^of  the  State  should  not  have  been  accepted 
in  the  liberal  and  patriotic  spirit  in  which  it  had  been  made,  was 
regretted  by  those  who  had  national  rather  than  party  interests 
at  heart,  as  not  calculated  to  promote  the  union  of  Frenchmen 
around  the  grave  of  the  most  national  of  French  statesmen  :  a  states- 
man who  had  hinaself  set  the  example  of  subordinating  personal 
convictions  and  private  feelings  to  what  he  supposed  to  be 
thoroughly  national  interests.  The  conditions  that  were  laid  down 
were,  it  was  supposed,  designed  to  have  exactly  the  effect  produced, 
viz.,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Government  proposals.  It  was  not 
desired  that  the  Government  should  gain  the  credit  and  goodwill 
that  probably  would  accrue  to  it  from  so  popular  an  act.  The 
immediate  result  was  that  no  representative  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment attended  the  funeral  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Frenchmen  as 
an  expression  of  national  interest  and  regret. 

A  biographical  sketch  of  M.  Thiers  will  be  found  in  owx 
obituary ;  here,  therefore,  only  the  political  aspects  of  an  event 
80  momentous  to  France  at  such  a  critical  time,  and  a  few  leading 
&cts,  will  be  chronicled. 

The  body  of  the  deceased  statesman  was  removed  from  St. 
Ctermain-en-Laye,  where  he  died,  to  his  private  house  in  the  Place 
St.  George's,  Eue  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  where  he  usually  resided 
in  a  simple  and  domestic  manner  with  Madame  Thiers  and  her 
sister,  Mdlle.  Dosne.     This  house  had  been  built  for  him  at  the 
public  cost,  by  order  of  the  National   Constituent   Assembly  at 
Versailles,  on  the  site  of  one  that  had  been  destroyed  l)y  the  Com- 
mune in  1871,  as  a  demonstration  of  hatred  to  its  owner.     Here 
the  body  lay  in  state  in  a  "  chapelle  ardente^^'*  but  few  persons 
were  admitted  to  a  sight  of  it.     The   funeral  was  on   Satiu-day, 
September  8.      The   hearse,  which   appeared  before   the  gate  of 
the  hotel  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  was  a  magnificent  car,  with  silver 
stars  glittering  on  its  black  cloth,  with  its  massive  wheels,  its  four 
allegorical  figures  at  the  corners.     Six  jet  black  horses,  richly 
caparisoned,  drew  the  splendid  vehicle.   "  They  were  led  by  piqueurs 
wearing  black  and  silver  liveries  and  cocked  hats.      MM.  Mignet, 
Vuitry,  Grevy,  Jules  Simon,  de  Sacy,  Jules  Favre,  and  Admiral 
Pothuau  took  turns  in  holding  the  silver  cords  and  tassels  which 
fell  from  the  comers  of  the  spangled  pall.      The  car  itself,  how- 
ever, was  nearly  hidden  by  the  flowers,  wreaths,  and  bouquets 
showered  upon  it.      The  funeral  procession  now  formed.     Prince 
OrloflF,   the   Russian  ambassador,   stood    in  the    rain,   with   un- 
covered head,  imtil  the  coflBn  was  placed  on  the  car.     Banners  of 
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trade,  corporations,  and  towns  were  forbidden  by  the  police,  but 
exceptions  were  made  in  favour  of  Belfort  (which  M.  Thiers  had 
preserved  to  France),  of  Marseilles,  the  place  of  his  birth,  of  Ver- 
sailles, the  scene  of  his  political  reign,  and  of  St.  Grermain-en-Laye, 
where  he  had  died. 

"  The  fii*st-named  of  these  flags  was  in  azure  silk  fringed  with 
gold,  and  it  bore  these  inscriptions  : — *  To  M.  Thiers,  our  bene- 
factor,' '  Thanks  to  M.  Thiers  we  are  still  French,'  *  To  the  great 
patriot  Belfort  grateful,'  'To  our  revered  benefactor.  Bene  de 
patria  ToeruitJ  The  bearer  of  this  flag  was  warmly  cheered. 
When  he  advanced  later  into  the  church  a  tlurill  of  emotion  ran 
through  the  mourners.  He  walked  next  the  hearse,  preceding 
even  the  Comte  Roger  (du  Nord),  General  Charlemagne,  and  the 
brothers  Ripent  (nephews  of  M.  Thiers),  who  represented  the 
family.  Behind  these  came  a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  then 
the  delegates  of  provincial  towns  and  of  municipal  councils.  There 
was  some  smiling  at  the  ready  ingenuity  displayed  by  these 
gentlemen  in  eluding  the  orders  of  the  police  as  regarded  banners. 
Arm  bands  of  green,  orange,  yellow,  scarlet,  azure,  or  tri-coloured 
silk,  bore  inscriptions  at  wliich  if  M.  de  Fourtou  had  been  mixed 
up  in  the  crowd  he  might  have  been  expected  to  frown.  Alenf  on 
on  the  brassards  of  its  deputies  proclaimed  M.  Thiers  the  supreme 
pacificator  of  France.  Nimes  called  him  the  immortal  founder 
of  a  stable  Republic ;  Lyons,  the  victim  of  ungrateful  factions, 
and  Toulouse  pointed  to  the  salutary  lesson  he  taught  in  descend- 
ing from  power." 

With  the  exception  of  the  Russian  ambassador,  the  heads  of 
the  diplomatic  missions  being  absent  from  Paris,  they  were  re- 
presented by  the  chargda  doffairea,  or  first  secretaries  of  the 
embassies.  These,  members  of  the  family,  persons  invited,  and 
members  of  the  Institute  preceded  the  hearse.  Senators,  ex- 
deputies,  and  the  deputations  walked  behind  it.  A  squadron  of 
cavalry  headed  the  procession,  and  soldiers  with  lowered  muskets 
walked  on  either  side. 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  had  refused  to  permit  the  funeral 
rites    to  be  performed  in  the  Madeleine ;  but  the  service  in  the 
parish  church  of  Rue  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  was  of  the  most 
solemn  character,  and  a  respectful  attitude — a  ready  compliance 
v/ith  the  postures  indicated  hy  the  ritual — was  remarked  in  even 
the  keenest  opponents  of  "  clericalism."     The  church  itself  was 
a<lmirably  decorated.     "  Its  walls  and  pillars  were  veiled  by  black 
drapery  spotted  with  silver.     Escutcheons  bearing  the  letter  *  T  ' 
appeared  at  intervals;   an  imposing   catafalque,   the   summit  of 
which  rested  on  four  columns  with  silver  capitals,  rose  from  a  dais 
to  the  roof,  its  four  immense  draperies  forming  a  cross,  and  join- 
ing the  four  comers  of  the  nave.     Four  statues,  life-size,  leaned 
on  the  columns,  and  hundreds  of  wax-lights  threw  a  soft  light  on 
the  whole  congregation." 

The  weather  had  now  become  fine.    From  the  church  through 
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the  Rue  Lepelletier  and  the  Boulevards  des  Italiens,  Montmartre, 
Poissonniere  Boune-Nouvelle,  St.  Denis,  St.  Martin,  the  Place  du 
Chateau  d'Eau,  the  Boulevard  Voltaire,  and  the  Eue  de  la 
Soquette,  from  west  to 'east,  along  the  entire  north  and  centre  of 
Paris,  "  a  spectacle  unfolded  itself,"  said  an  eye-witness,  "  of  the 
most  impressive  character." 

**  I  can  give  no  estimate  of  the  mass  of  people,  who  formed  an 
immense  rampart,  as  it  were,  along  the  whole  rank,  its  glacis 
varying  in  depth  from  five  to  sixty  yards.  Human  masses  in  such 
proportions  defy  all  calculation.  The  procession,  grand  and 
numerous  as  it  was,  was  lost  in  this  infinite  multitude.  On  turn- 
ing the  angle  of  any  boulevard  one  beheld  a  sea  of  people, 
nothing  of  them  visible  but  their  faces,  and  those  turned  towards 
the  procession,  headed  by  the  moving  mass  of  verdure  and  flowers, 
yellow,  red,  and  white,  which  covered  the  funeral  car.  At  the  inter- 
section of  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire  and  the  Rue  Lepelletier,  where 
compact  masses  were  ranged  on  each  side,  a  loud  and  prolonged 
shout  of  *  Vive  la  Ripubliquer  greeted  the  passage  of  the  hearse, 
but  immediately  from  all  parts  of  the  procession  proceeded  gestures 
and  hushes  for  silence;  and  the  crowd,  incredible  as  it  seems — this 
palpitating  and  feverish  crowd — was  stilled,  those  who  had  raised 
the  cheer  catching  the  significance  of  the  silence  enjoined  upon 
them,  and  silencing  in  their  turn  those  around  them.  From  this 
moment  during  the  two  and  a  half  hours'  march  the  same  thing 
happlened  every  few  minutes ;  cries  of  '  Vive  la  Ripubliqite  ! '  were 
attempted,  but  every  time  they  were  hushed  down  by  the  multi- 
tude itself  as  well  as  by  the  procession.  Even  the  cry  of  '  Vive 
Bdf(yrtV  raised  here  and  there  at  the  sight  of  the  Belfort 
deputation  and  banner,  was  repressed  in  the  same  way.  Occa- 
sionally at  seeing  the  Tribune  among  the  last  ranks  of  the  ex- 
deputies  there  was  a  cry  of  '  Vive  Gambetta  ! '  but  it  was  quickly 
restrained." 

At  the  cemetery,  M.  Grevy,  whom  M.  Gambetta  had  designated 
as  a  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  instead  of  M.  Thiers, 
spoke  first.  He  referred  to  the  long  connection  of  M.  Thiers  with 
the  school  of  Constitutional  Monarchy,  but  remarked  that  M.  Thiers 
had  subsequently  become  convinced  that  the  purely  democratic 
condition  of  society  in  France  could  not  endure  a  Monarchical 
Government.  To  him  it  was,  therefore,  chiefly  due  that  the 
Republic  had  gained  the  adhesion  of  France,  and  the  approval  of 
Europe,  as  the  only  government  adapted  to  French  social  interests. 
'*  Let  them  all  resolve  now  to  prove  that  it  would  be  maintained 
as  a  truly  Conservative  Government  for  their  country  and  time,  a 
Government  of  order,  peace,  and  liberty." 

M.  Jules  Simon  followed,  and  remarking  on  M.  Thiers'  policy 
as  minister  at  one  period  of  the  reign  of  King  Louis  Philippe, 
said : — "  Never  was  a  minister  more  useful  or  less  of  a  courtien 
He  had  two  maxims,  which  are  as  follows : — 1.  The  king  reigns, 
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and  does  not  govern.  2.  In  case  of  conflict,  the  last  word  should 
rest  with  the  country,  represented  by  the  majority  of  the  Chamber. 
He  contended  for  these  two  maxims — that  is,  for  liberty  against 
personal  power — as  a  journalist  under  the  Restoration,  as  a  minis- 
ter under  the  July  Monarchy,  and  as  a  deputy  under  the  Second 
Empire.  Returned^  from  exile,  sent  by  the  people  of  Paris  to  the 
Corps  Legislatif,  he  entered  it  only  to  claim  the  necessary  liberties. 
Personal  power  then  set  itself  to  demonstrate  by  a  war,  the  most 
insensate,  the  most  deplorably  conducted,  the  most  disastrous  in 
its  effects,  how  blind  are  the  peoples  who  abandon  to  a  master  their 
interests,  honour,  and  even  national  existence." 

After  referring  to  M.  Thiers'  appeal  to  Europe,  to  his  painful 
task  in  concluding  peace,  and  to  his  indefatigable  labours  as  Pre- 
sident, M.  Jules  Simon  said  : — 

"Yet  M.  Thiers  fell  on  May  24,  1873.     It  is  no  secret  that 
the  Conservatives  abandoned  him — him  a  Conservative  like  them, 
and  perhaps  more  so  than  many  of  them — because,  after  experience 
and    mature   reflection,   he    had   distinctly   pronounced   for  the 
Republic.     He  might  have  remained  in  power  by  virtue  of  the 
law.     He  might  even  the  year  before,  had  he  liked,  been  declared 
President  for  life.     Not  only  did  he  refuse  any  prolongation,  but 
when,  on  May  24,  he  saw  a  narrow  majority  against  him,  he  retired. 
He  obeyed  his  own  maxim,  that  the  majority  of  the  Parliament 
should  have  the  last  word.     His  friends  vainly  remonstrated  that 
the  Chamber  on  that  occasion  was  not  in  accord  with  the  country. 
There  existed  between  the  Legislative  and  Executive  powers  an 
antagonism  fatal  to  the  national  interests.     M.  Thiers,  faithful  to 
his  doctrine  and  practice,  and,  as  always,  putting  France  above 
everything,  did  not  hesitate  to  return  to  private  life.     Then  com- 
menced an  unexampled  demonstration.     To  discover  one  like  it 
one  must  go  back  to  the  history  of  Washington.     Paris  came  first, 
then  all  the  towns  in  France,  then  the  colonies,  and  the  French- 
men scattered  over  both  worlds.     His  house  became  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe.     People  abroad  asked  in  critical 
circumstances,  '  What  does  M.  Thiers  think  ? '     Even  descended 
from  power,  he  remained  a  luminary  for  all  and  a  protection  for 
France.     Lastly,  what  was  consoling  and  fortifying  from  May  24, 
1873,  to  September  3, 1877,  was  the  spectacle  of  the  confidence  and 
gratitude  of  the  people.    M.  Thiers,  who  courted  nobody,  had  never 
flattered  them.     He  had  even  applied  severe  words  to  them ;  but 
the  people  saw  in  him  only  the  Liberator  of  the  Territory  and 
the  Founder  of  the  Republic.     They  have  followed  him  hitherto, 
grateful  for  the  past,  trustful  in  the  future,  resolved  to  put  in 
practice  the  advice  he  gave,  as  in  saying,  *  The  victory  is  to  the 
wisest.'     .     .     .     Farewell,  in  the  name  of  the  country,  to  the 
champion  of  liberty,  to  the  Liberator  of  the   Territory,  to  the 
First  President  of  the  French  Republic." 

Admiral  Pothuau,  ex-Minister  of  Marine,  dwelt  on  M.  Thiers' 
measures  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  army.    M.  de  Sacy,  who 
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represented  the  Academy,  and  M.  Vuitry,  the  Academy  of  Moral 
Sciences,  referred  to  his  conversational  powers  and  private  virtues. 

And  80  this  great  national  demonstration  came  to  a  close. 
The  behaviour  of  the  people  had  evinced  a  deep  feeling  of  respect, 
admiration,  and  regret.  It  was,  in  fact  (as  the  correspondent  of 
the  Times  remarked),  **  a  solemn,  dignified,  calm  homage,  magni- 
ficent beyond  description,  and  without  any  of  those  popular  inci- 
dents which  disqiuet  the  attentive  spectator." 

On  September  9  Marshal  MacMahon,  attended  by  M.  Fourtou, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  left  Paris  for  a  tour  in  the  southern 
provinces.  The  following  Monday,  at  Bordeaux,  M.  Fourcand,  the 
Mayor  and  a  Eepublican,  in  his  speech  to  the  Marshal,  remarked : — 
'*  That  the  municipal  council  and  the  members  of  the  administra- 
tion were  all  elected  by  a  Republican  population  firmly  attached 
to  order,  and  full  of  respect  for  the  laws.  Their  only  thought  was 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  free  development  of  the 
national  activity.  These  were  the  true  Conservative  principles. 
By  the  appeal  to  universal  suffrage  the  country  would  be  appeased, 
the  public  prosperity  promoted,  and  the  Constitution  newly 
guaranteed."  In  his  reply  the  Marshal  said,  "  Rest  assured  that 
peace,  which  is  one  of  your  first  needs,  will  not  be  disturbed ;  and 
that,  when  the  country  shall  have  responded  to  my  appeal,  the 
Constitution  to  which  you  are  attached,  and  of  which  I  shall  be 
the  faithful  guardian,  will  work  unimpeded,  in  order  to  assure  the 
complete  development  of  the  national  prosperity." 

At  Tours,  in  replying  to  the  Deputy  Mayor,  the  President 
said  : — "  With  regard  to  the  anxiety  which  you  expressed  at  the 
close  of  your  speech,  I  may  say  that  elections  favourable  to  my 
policy  will  very  soon  restore  to  France  calm  and  prosperity."  And 
to  the  President  of  the  Coimcil-General  he  observed : — "  I  shall 
only  say  in  reply  that  I  am  the  guardian  of  the  Constitution 
which  governs  us,  and  that  it  can  only  be  endangered  by  the  adver- 
saries of  my  policy." 

At  this  time  the  most  notable  political  events  in  France 
were  speeches  delivered  by  the  President,  the  Ministry,  or  by  the 
political  leaders  of  the  country.  As  a  Ministerial  utterance  a 
speech  by  the  Due  Decazes  at  Libourne  on  September  16  was 
important.  He  said : — "On  the  morrow  of  our  disasters  our  be- 
loved coimtry  needed  the  assurance  that  she  might  rely  on  a  long 
repose.  Peace — a  peace  worthy  of  her:  a  fruitful  and  secure 
peace — could  alone  heal  her  bleeding  wounds.  But  that  peace 
could  only  be  secured  to  her  by  the  wisdom  of  all  her  children. 
That  wisdom  was  not  wanting.  We  had  signed  with  the  Power 
which  had  been  able  to  triumph  over  the  valour  of  our  soldiers  a 
treaty  loyally  conceded,  and  which,  on  our  side,  we  were  bound 
loyally  to  execute.  The  Government  which  preceded  that  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  represent  nobly  acquitted  itself  of  that  duty. 
But  pacification  and  confidence  cannot  be  the  work  of  a  day,  and 
to  secure  them  it  was  necessary  to  watch  with  scrupulous  care 
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over  the  exact  performance  of  all  our  international  duties.  It  was 
also  necessary  that  the  agitation  of  parties,  that  their  conflicting 
aspirations,  that  the  very  form  of  our  government,  should  not  be 
considered  by  Europe  as  a  threat  or  a  provocation.  That  is  the 
object  which  the  Marshal-President  proposed  to  himself;  those  are 
the  instructions  which  he  gave  ;  that  is  the  mission  which  he  con- 
fided to  his  Foreign  Minister,  to  him  who  now  speaks  to  you  with 
pride  as  his  Minister  of  peace.  I  am  proud  to  think,  gentlemen, 
that  I  have  not  failed  in  that  mission.  Europe  knows  that  we  are 
not  pursuing  against  any  Power  an  aggressive  or  hostile  policy ; 
that,  respectful  of  all  rights,  we  intend  to  create  no  difficulties  or 
trouble  for  our  neighbours.  Europe  coidd  not  for  one  moment 
misapprehend  us,  and  when  she  records  the  restoration,  now  accom- 
plished, of  our  military  power,  she  acknowledges  at  the  same  time 
that  that  reorganisation  has  preserved  an  exclusively  defensive 
character,  and  that  she  regards  it  but  as  the  noble  effort  of  a  great 
country,  conscious  of  its  strength,  but  taught  by  experience  that 
that  strength  consists  above  all  in  wisdom  and  moderation.  To- 
day, in  fact,  it  is  known  that,  above  all  things,  we  are  passionately 
devoted  to  a  policy  of  peace.  It  is  that  policy  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent  before  you  ;  it  is  that  which  I  venture  to  say 
has  won  for  us  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  Europe.  Eiu-ope  is 
convinced  that  we  are  neither  reactionists  nor  revolutionists ;  we 
threaten  neither  governments  nor  thrones.  Therefore,  we  can 
tell  our  country  we  have  secured  you  the  blessings  of  peace.  We 
rely  on  your  wisdom  to  preserve  them.  France  is  really  the  mis- 
tress of  her  destinies.  Help  us  to  protect  her  against  her  own 
impulses,  to  maintain  her  resolutely  in  the  path  of  a  wise  liberty, 
and  to  preserve  for  her  the  blessing  of  peace — peace !  that  blessing 
of  God,  that  tranquillity  of  order,  which  for  peoples  not  less  than 
for  the  rest  of  nature  is  the  principle,  the  soul,  the  essential  con- 
dition of  all  firuitfidness.  Peace  and  concord  I  those  are  the  last 
words  I  wisli  to  pronounce  before  you,  the  last  appeal  I  will  make 
in  answer  to  )'Our  cordial  welcome." 

The  Marshal's  tour  in  the  provinces  was  considered  a  failure  as 
an  electoral  experiment.  He  was  generally  well  received,  but "  Vive 
la  Republique  !  "  was  the  cry  that  usually  greeted  him,  although, 
it  was  remarked,  "  he  was  made  to  feel  that '  Vive  le  Marichal  I ' 
was  the  sentiment  of  the  salon  8 J*^ 

As  to  the  feeling  of  the  country  at  large,  at  least  of  the  upper 
stratum  of  society,  a  correspondent  at  this  time  remarked : — 
^'  Predilection  for  the  Republic  they  certainly  have  none.  Being 
extremely  divided  in  opinion  amongst  themselves,  and  conscious 
of  that  division,  they  would  accept  the  Republic,  at  least  provi- 
sionally, and  on  condition  of  its  remaining  in  safe  hands.  But  I 
found  existing  an  almost  imiversal  feeling  of  apprehension  as  to 
what  it  must  become,  if  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  to 
whom  universal  suffrage  must  inevitably  in  the  end  transfer  it." 

Underneath  the  surface  there  was  no  lack  of  combustible  mat- 
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ter.  In  the  parish  of  Belleville,  M.  Gambetta's  electoral  division, 
"  the  Communist  feeling,  and  all  the  burning  hatred  and  thirst 
for  vengeance  it  has  left  behind,"  were  represented  as  being 
"  as  strong  as  ever,  and  always  hoping  for  and  biding  their 
time." 

M.  Crambetta^s  prosecution  by  the  Government  resulted  in  a 
sentence  of  three  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  2,000f. 
Such  was  the  punishment  awarded  to  the  Eadical  leader  by  the 
Correctional  Tribunal  of  Paris,  for  having  declared  at  Lille  that 
if  the  President  of  the  Republic  refuses  to  abide  by  the  verdict  of 
the  nation  he  must  either  submit  or  abdicate.  This  it  pronounced 
to  be  an  insult  to  that  functionary,  and  the  sentence  was  confirmed 
by  the  second  trial  on  September  22. 

Marshal  MacMahon  returned  to  Paris  from  his  tour  in  the 
provinces  on  September  16,  and  the  next  day  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting  of  the  Senate  to  consider  the  President's  Mani- 
festo to  the  French  people  in  view  of  the  elections.  It  was 
published  throughout  France  on  September  19,  countersigned 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  text  of  this  .document  was 
as  follows : — 

"Frenchmen, — You  are  about  to  be  called  upon  to  nominate 
your  representatives  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  I  do  not  assume 
to  exercise  any  pressure  upon  your  choice,  but  I  feel  bound  to 
dispel  any  doubt  upon  what  you  are  about  to  do.  What  I  have 
done  is  this  :  For  the  last  four  years  I  have  maintained  peace,  and 
the  personal  confidence  with  which  I  am  honoured  by  foreign 
Sovereigns  enables  me  daily  to  render  our  relations  with  all 
Powers  more  cordial.  At  home,  public  order  has  never  been  dis- 
turbed for  a  moment,  owing  to  the  policy  of  concord  which  brought 
around  me  men  devoted,  before  all  things,  to  their  country.  Public 
prosperity,  momentarily  arrested  by  our  misfortunes,  has  recovered 
its  elasticity ;  the  general  wealth  has  increased,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  burdens  borne  by  the  people ;  the  national  credit  has 
been  strengthened;  and  France,  peaceful  and  confident,  at  the 
same  time  sees  her  army — always  worthy  of  her — reconstituted 
upon  new  bases.  These  great  results  were,  however,  threatened 
with  danger.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  daily  throwing  off  the 
leadership  of  moderate  men,  and  more  and  more  dominated  by  the 
avowed  leaders  of  the  Radical  party,  at  length  forgot  the  share 
of  authority  which  belonged  to  me,  and  which  I  could  not  allow 
to  be  diminished  without  implicating  the  honour  of  my  name 
before  you  and  before  history.  Contesting  at  the  same  time  my 
rightful  influence  in  the  Senate,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  substituting  for  the  necessary  equilibrium  of 
the  public  powers  established  by  the  Constitution  the  despotism 
of  a  new  convention.  The  situation  was  no  longer  permissible. 
Exercising  my  constitutional  right,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate,  I  dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  is 
now  for  you  to  speak.     They  tell  you  that  I  seek  to  overthrow  the 
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Republic  ;  but  you  will  not  believe  it.     The  Constitution  is  en- 
trusted to  my  guardianship ;  and  I  will  make  it  respected.     What 
I  look  for  from  you  is  the  election  of  a  Chamber  which,  raising 
itself  above  party  rivalries,  should  occupy  itself  above  all  things 
with  the  country's  affairs.     At  the  last  election  an  abuse  was  made 
of  my  name.     Among  those  who  then  proclaimed  themselves  my 
friends,  many  have  not  ceased  to  oppose  me.     People  still  speak 
to  you  of  their  devotion  to  my  person,  and  assert  that  they  only 
attack  my  Ministers.     Do  not  be  duped  by  this  artifice.     To  frus- 
trate it  my  Government  will  designate  among  its  candidates  those 
who  alone  are  authorised  to  make  use  of  my  name.     You  will 
maturely  consider  the  bearing  of  your  votes.    Elections  favourable 
to  my  policy  will  facilitate  the  regular  conduct  of  the  existing 
Government,  they  will  affirm  the  principle  of  authority,  sapped 
by  demagogy,  and  will  assure  order  and  peace.     Hostile  elections 
would  aggravate  the  conflict  between  the  public  powers,  as  well  as 
impede  the  course  of  business  and  maintain  agitation  ;  and  France, 
in   the  midst  of   these   fresh   complications,   would  become  for 
Europe  an  object  of  distrust.     As  for  myself,  my  duty  would  in- 
crease with  the  danger.     I  cOuld  not  obey  the  mandates  of  the 
demagogues.     I  couid  neither  become  the  instrument  of  Radi- 
calism nor  abandon  the  post  in  which  the  Constitution  has  placed 
me.     I  shall  remain  to  defend  Conservative   interests  with  the 
support  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  energetically  protect  the  faithful 
public  servants  who,  at  a  diflScult  moment,  have  not  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  intimidated  by  vain  threats.     Frenchmen,  I  await 
with  fiill  confidence  the  manifestation  of  your  sentiments.    After  so 
many  trials,  France  desires  stability,  order,  and  peace  ;  and  with 
God's  help  we  will  secure  to  the  country  these  benefits.     You  will 
listen  to  the  words  of  a  soldier,  who  serves  no  party  and  no  revo- 
lutionary or  retrograde  passion,  and  who  is  guided  by  nothing  but 
love  for  his  country." 

In  this  Manifesto  Marshal  MacMahon  invited  again  the  very 
dilemma  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  He  would  not 
nde,  he  said,  in  effect,  by  a  majority  in  the  Chamber  if  that  ma- 
jority should  be  a  majority  of  Radicals ;  nor  would  he  abandon  the 
post  in  which  the  Constitution  had  placed  him.  And  in  this  way 
he  was,  said  the  Timesj  "  heaping  up  humiliations  for  himself. 
cutting  off  his  own  retreat,  while  it  is  morally  cer- 
tain that  he  will  have  to  retreat  at  whatever  cost  of  dignity  and 
influence."  The  expression  of  opinion  by  the  French  papers  was 
various.  The  Bonapartist  Pays  said  :— "  It  is  a  noble  and  proud 
address,  and  we  praise  and  approve  it  without  reserve."  The  Ultra- 
montane Monde  considered  it  "  an  afiirmation  "  for  its  party  and 
"  a  menace  for  the  factions."  The  France^  a  Republican  paper, 
remarked  : — "  This  was  the  language  of  the  Manifesto  of  Napoleon 
III.,  countersigned  by  M.  de  Persigny ;  but  it  is  not  that  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  or  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  or  of  the 
King  of  Italy.     None  of  these  Sovereigns,  when  they  consult  their 
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peoples,  Lave  the  exorbitant  presumption  to  impose  their  will  on 
them,  and  forbid  them  to  take  a  different  view." 

OflScial  decrees  fixed  the  elections  for  October  14,  and  the 
second  ballots  for  October  28,  and  the  meeting  of  the  new  Cham- 
ber, as  well  as  the  Senate,  for  November  7.  The  Minister  of 
Justice  supplemented  these  decrees  by  a  Circular  to  the  Pro- 
cureurs-Generaux,  reminding  them  of  the  laws  that  regulate 
electioneering.  The  signature  of  every  candidate  was  to  be  at- 
tached to  his  electoral  circular,  and  all  declarations  of  policy 
would  (he  reminded  them)  be  submitted  to  censorship  for  the 
repression  of  violent  or  seditious  language.  Great  bitterness  was 
manifested  by  political  parties  in  the  electioneering  contest ;  and 
M.  de  Marc^re,  an  ex-Minister  of  the  Interior,  under  Marshal 
MacMahon,  told  his  constituents  that  the  whole  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  hostile  to  the  Republic. 

On  September  23  France  lost  another  of  her  eminent  men.  On 
that  day  died  M.  Le  Verrier,  the  well-known  astronomer,  whose 
investigations  had  been  of  the  highest  practical  value ;  but  pro- 
bably, he  will  be  remembered  best  by  his  share  in  the  discovery  of 
the  planet  Neptune. 
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France — continued. 

M.  Thiers'  Posthumous  Address — The  Elections — Marshal  MacMahon  s  Second 
Manifesto — Electoral  Addresses — Result  of  the  Elections — Opening  of  the  New 
Chamber — M.  Albert  Grevy's  Resolution — Debate  on  the  Resolution — The  Reso- 
lution carried — The  Senate  interpellate  the  Government — Government  Triumph  in 
the  Senate — The  De  Broglie  Ministry  resign— The  New  Ministry— The  Chamber  will 
hold  no  relations  with  them — The  Due  d'Audiffret-Pasquier  warns  the  President — 
Submission  of  Marshal  MacMahon — He  takes  a  Moderate  Republican  Ministry — 
Marshal  MacMahon's  Message — Termination  of  the  Crisis. 

M.  Thiebs  was  dead,  but  his  spirit  was  yet  to  exercise  a  mighty 
influence  upon  French  politics;  for  just  as  a  most  momentous 
electioneering  contest  was  about  to  begin,  his  counsels  were  again 
read  and  pondered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  This  voice  from  the  grave  (as  it  seemed  almost  to  be)  came 
in  the  shape  of  an  address  by  M.  Thiers,  ostensibly  to  the  electors 
of  the  ninth  arrondissement  of  Paris  ;  but  it  was  really  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  electors  generally,  in  the  coming  election  of  deputies 
for  the  National  Chamber,  which  was  to  be  held  on  October  14. 
It  discussed  with  caustic  humour,  irresistible  logic,  and  intense 
patriotism  the  political  situation ;  and  so  apposite  was  it  that  it 
almost  seemed  written  in  answer  to  Marshal  MacMahon's  Manifesto. 
In  this  address  M.  Thiers  vindicated  the  late  Chamber,  explained 
his  reasons  for  giving  a  preference  to  a  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  showed  the  impossibility  of  establishing  a  Monarchy. 
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He  referred  to  the  political  anomaly  of  the  time,  viz. :  a  Repub- 
lican Constitution  and  an  anti-EepubUcan  personnel;  strongly 
denounced  the  authors  of  the  crisis  of  May  16,  and  proclaimed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation.  "  Let  us,"  he  said,  "  make  the  Be- 
public  the  honest,  wise,  Conservative  Eepublic,  which  is  not  impos- 
sible ;  for  it  began  when  the  interested  heirs  of  the  destroyed 
Monarchies  came  to  agitate  it,  and  to  cause  mad  and  criminal 
threats  to  resound  in  our  ears.  And  you,  electors,  cause  these 
despisers  of  all  truth  to  understand  for  the  last  time,  decisively,  the 
truth  which  will  be  the  result  of  your  vote :  the  Nation  alone  is 
Sovereign.  The  Republic  is  the  form  of  government  by  means  of 
which  its  sovereignty  is  exerted. "  And,  finally,  his  last  words 
to  France,  in  which  he  embodied  great  principles  in  a  few  sen- 
tences, were  these: — "The  only  wise  and  useful  end  which  the 
nation  can  put  to  this  crisis  may  be  summed  up  thus — national 
sovereignty,  Eepublic,  liberty,  scrupulous  legality,  liberty  of  wor- 
ship, peace.  Such,  my  dear  electors,  are  the  opinions  of  my  whole 
life,  those  of  our  19th  century,  which  will  mark  the  history  of 
France  and  of  humanity,  and  which  I  conjure  you  to  endorse  on 
this  solemn  occasion.  A  thousand  calumnies  are  about  to  assail  me. 
You  will  reply  to  them  by  your  suffrages,  which  have  never  &iled 
me  for  nearly  half  a  century." 

The  electoral  campaign  opened  amid  great  political  excitement, 
and  it  was  obsers^ed  that  the  fury  of  factions  never  burnt  more 
fiercely.  The  Government  entered  into  the  contest  just  as  the 
Empire  and  the  other  governments  of  France  had  done  before  it. 
It  used  its  great  power,  and  hesitated  at  no  means  to  secure  the 
election  of  its  own  candidates  ;  and  the  French  clergy,  even  of  the 
highest  rank — as  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges  and  the  Bishop  of 
Orleans — made  vehement  appeals  to  the  electors,  and  spoke  of 
Conservative  Bepublicans  as  if  they  were  all  one  with  the  most 
violent  radical  democrats.  "  There  is,"  said  the  TimeSj  "  a  military 
party  which  has  no  scruples  respecting  the  sanctity  of  the  law.  The 
Bonapartist  journals  openly  call  on  the  Marshal  to  break  it,  if  he 
can  retain  power  in  no  other  way.  One  of  the  darkest  features  of 
French  life  is  the  existence  of  a  party  which  ostentatiously  ex- 
presses its  contempt  for  all  Parliamentary  compacts  ard  its  reliance 
on  nothing  but  the  sabre.  There  are  men  only  too  ready  to  put 
sinister  questions  to  ministers  of  war  and  commanders  of  army 
corps.  The  necessary  eflFect  of  such  intrigues  is  to  lessen  the 
moderation  of  the  Republicans  themselves,  and  the  change  is  pe- 
culiarly well  seen  in  the  new  temper  displayed  by  so  Conservative 
a  politician  as  M.  Littre.  Hitherto  he  has  preached  the  necessity 
of  compromise ;  but,  as  our  Paris  correspondence  shows,  he  now 
speaks  in  a  very  different  strain.  'Since,'  he  says,  'a  war  of 
extermination '  has  been  declared  against  the  Eepublicims,  it  is 
necessary  for  them  also  to  go  on  to  the  end.  A  complete  Repub- 
lican victory  would  inevitably  lead  to  lamentable  retaliations 
against  the  ministers,  the  officials,  and  the  parties  who  seek,  as 
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M,  Littre  thinks,  '  to  get  rid  of  the  Eepublic  and  restore  the  King 
or  Emperor '  at  the  cost  of  any  political  convulsions." 

On  the  evening  of  October  1 1  the  ministerial  papers  published 
a  second  Manifesto  by  Marshal  MacMahon,  and  which  was  as 
follows : — 

"Marshal  MacMahon,  President  of  the  Republic,  to  the  French 

People. 

"  Frenchmen, — You  are  about  to  vote.  The  violence  of  the 
Opposition  has  dispelled  all  illusions.  No  caliunny  can  any  longer 
disguise  the  truth.  No,  the  Republican  Constitution  is  not  in 
danger.  No,  the  Government,  however  respectful  towards  religion, 
does  not  obey  alleged  Clerical  influences,  and  nothing  can  draw  it 
into  a  policy  dangerous  to  peace.  No,  you  are  not  threatened 
with  any  return  to  the  abuses  of  the  past.  The  conflict  is  between 
order  and  disorder.  You  have  already  pronounced.  You  will  not, 
by  hostile  elections,  plimge  the  country  into  an  unknown  future  of 
crises  and  conflicts.  You  desire  tranqmllity  insured  at  home  as 
abroad,  the  accord  of  the  public  powers,  security  for  industiy  and 
business.  You  will  vote  for  the  candidates  whom  I  recommend  to 
your  suffrages.  Frenchmen,  the  hour  has  arrived.  Go  without 
fear  to  the  poll.  Respond  to  my  appeal,  and,  as  for  me,  placed  by 
the  Constitution  in  a  post  which  duty  forbids  me  to  almndon,  I 
will  answer  for  order  and  peace. 

"  The  President  of  the  Republic,  Marshal 
MacMahon,  Due  de  Magenta." 

The  electoral  addresses  that  appeared  at  this  time  with  those 
of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Opposition  would  fill  a  volume.  A  summary 
only  of  the  most  important  of  these  can  be  here  chronicled. 

M.  Gambetta  declared  his  confidence  in  the  result  of  the 
elections.  He  said : — "  My  profoimd  conviction,  based  on  sure 
promises,  allows  me  to  declare  without  rashness,  a  week  before  the 
voting,  that  France,  in  spite  of  all  the  manoeuvres  directed  against 
the  freedom  of  her  votes,  will  repudiate  the  administrative  pres- 
sure, will  scorn  the  ofl&cial  candidature  and  its  agents,  and  will 
thrust  far  from  her  Royalists,  Caesarists,  Clericals,  the  knaves  as 
well  as  the  violent ;  she  will  condemn  dictatorial  policy,  she  will 
leave  the  Chief  of  the  Executive  Power,  transformed  into  a 
plebiscitary  candidate,  no  other  alternative  but  to  submit  or  resign ; 
for  as  for  ourselves,  sure  of  the  support  of  the  country  thus  solemnly 
declared,  we  shall  know  how  to  cause  its  will  to  prevail  over  the 
opposition  of  a  powerless  and  incorrigible  minority.  Without 
passion,  without  weakness,  without  vehemence,  we  will  do  our 
duty.  The  union  of  all  good  Frenchmen,  Liberals,  Republicans 
by  conviction  or  by  birth,  labourers,  peasants,  burgesses,  the  world 
of  work  and  of  thrift,  will  keep  us  discreet,  and  will  render  us 
invincible  for  the  country  and  the  Republic." 

Both  M.  Gambetta  and  the  printer  of  his  address  were  sum- 
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moned  to  appear  before  the  Correctional  Police  for  insulting  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  by  publishing  a  circular  containing 
oflfensive  expressions,  and  especially  the  following  passage:  — 
"She"  (France)  "will  condemn  the  dictatorial  policy;  she  will 
leave  the  Chief  of  the  Executive  Power,  transformed  into  a  plebis- 
citary candidate,  no  other  alternative  than  to  submit  or  resign." 

On  October  9  M.  Gambetta  addressed  the  electors  of  the  twen- 
tieth arrondissement  in  the  American  Circus,  Chateau  d'Eau.     He 
spoke  for  more  than  an  hour  to  the  6,000  persons  who  attended 
by  invitation,  and  his  reception  was  enthusiastic.      He  eulogised 
universal  suffrage,  and  reiterated  his  confidence  in  the  result  of  the 
appeal  to   the   nation.     Disavowing  all  personal   ambition,   and 
asserting  his  desire  to  be  simply  the  servant  of  democracy,  he 
said  : — "  France  has  resolved  from  the  first  to  send  back  the  363, 
not  only  entire,  but  reinforced ;  the  363  will  return  to  Versailles 
400.     If  that  happens,  if  our  adversaries,  after  exhausting  every 
means  of  intimidation,  see  their  minority  of  158  reduced  to  130, 
what  will  they  think  of  it  ?     We  are  described,  indeed,  as  Radicals 
aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  every  institution ;  but  to  use  a  now 
celebrated  expression,  the  country  will  not  believe  it.  The  country 
will  pronounce  for  the  development  of  Republican  principles  and 
against  the  policy  of  the  Vatican.     The  official  candidates,  shielded 
by  the  patronage  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  profess  to  be  men  of 
order  and  peace,  who  will  maintain  the  Constitution  till  1880 ; 
but  the  three  years'  repose  they  promise  would  be  three  years  of 
anxiety,  during  which  we  should  be  afi-aid  to  close  our  eyes,  and, 
like  the  hero  of  the  '  Peau  de  Chagriuj  we  should  be  constantly 
seeing  the  approach  of  the  fatal  termination.     Some  of  them  hold 
out  the  prospect  of  a  Constitutional  Monarchy,  when  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  shall  have  abdicated,  or  some  other  event  shall  have 
occurred ;  but  these  candidates  are  very  few.     The  great  bulk  of 
the  official  candidates  are  Bonapartists,  for  never  since  the  disas- 
ters of  1870  have  the  Bonapartists  found  a  cabinet  so  zealous  for 
them,  so  docile  to  their  inspiration,  so  willing  to^.instal  them  in 
public  offices.     It  arouses  one's  indignation  to  see  men  associated 
with  the  crime  of  the  2nd  of  December  put  before  electors  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic.     Such  a  degree  of 
audacity  has  profoundly  moved  public  opinion,  to  see  men  respon- 
sible for  the  mutilation  of  France  recommended  by  the  Govern- 
ment."   In   conclusion,  he   said    that    the    movements    of   the 
Reactionary  Coalition  were  inspired  by  the  Vatican,  and  he  de- 
nounced Clericalism  as  prostituting  the  name  of  religion,  aiming 
at  temporal  dominion,  the  control  of  education,  and  a  kind  of 
theocratic  authority. 

The  Due  de  Broglie,  addressing  the  Conservative  Committee, 
while  refuting  the  indictment  of  M.  Gambetta,  maintained  that 
the  real  issue  lay  between  Radicalism  and  Conservatism. 

"It  was  necessary,"  he  said,  "  to  clear  up  the  ground  on  which 
the  electoral  combat  was  about  to  open.      It  was  still  necessary  to 
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revert  to  the  terms  in  whicli  the  dispute  was  started  on  May  16 
last  by  Marshal  MacMalion  himself.  What,  in  fact,  did  Marshal 
MacMahon  mean  on  the  1 6th  of  May  ?  What  was  the  cause  of 
his  signal  rupture  with  M.  Jules  Simon  ?  How  did  we  explain 
it — my  colleague,  ]M.  de  Fourtou,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  I  to  the  Senate  ?  We  both  recalled  the  loyalty  with  which 
Marshal  MacMahon  had  accepted  the  Eepublican  Constitution, 
the  scrupulosity  with  which  he  had  carried  it  out,  the  alacrity  with 
which  he  had  facilitated  the  formation  of  two  Ministries  whose 
devotion  to  the  public  was  beyond  doubt.  He  had  only  asked 
them,  we  said,  one  thing — not  to  undergo  the  yoke  of  Radicalism, 
and  that  Radicalism  we  exhibited,  personified  in  its  leader,  in  him 
who  knows  alike  how  to  serve  its  interests  and  prepare  its  accession 
— ^M.  Grambetta.  It  was  when  the  President  of  the  Republic 
perceived  that  his  Ministry  was  undergoing  the  Radical  yoke,  in- 
stead of  combating  it,  that  he  resolved  to  part  with  it 

The   question   was    very   simple — Conservatism  and  Radicalism, 
MacMahon  and  Gambetta.      It  was  all  expressed  in  these  two 
ideas  and  two  names.     But  it  was  sought  to  avoid  the  comparison 
of  the  two  names.     It  was  sought  to  confront  Marshal  MacMahon 
with  another  adversary,  anotlier  rival  than  M.  Gambetta.     You 
know  to  whom  they  applied — to  that  illustrious  old  man  who,  in 
the  varied  incidents  of  liis  life,  had  rendered  services  to  France, 
and  even  to  tlie  Conservative  cause,  which  nobody  is  so  blind  or 
ungrateful  as  to  disregard.     M.  Gambetta  willingly  put  himself 
behind  M.  Thiers  with   a  disinterestedness  which  did  not  require 
much  patience  from  his  ambition ;    but  you  know   by  what  an 
unforeseen  blow  Providence  has  withdrawn  M.  Thiers  from  the 
political  arena,  opportunely  for  his  fame,  opportunely  for  saving 
him  from  trying  the   experiment  and  presenting  tlie  spectacle 
how  powerless  he   would  have   been   to    restrain  with  a  failing 
hand  the  movement  he  professed  to  govern.  ...   M.   Gambetta's 
alternative — *  submit   or   resign  ' — means   only   one   thing — you 
must  submit  to  me,  or  resign  in  my  favour.    .    .    .    Conserva- 
tism   or   Radicalism,   nothing    else  is   at    stake — Conservatism, 
of  which   Marshal   MacMahon  is   the  defender ;  Radicalism,  of 
which  M.   Gambetta   is    the    representative.      Let  me  tell   you 
we   are   on  the  eve  of  a  great   battle.      At   the    moment   the 
armies  are  taking  up   their    position   a  morning  fog,  the   dust 
whicli  rises  from  the  tread  of  men  and  horses,  often  forms  a  thick 
cloud,  which  prevents  them  making  out  their  position  and  respec- 
tive forces ;  but  the  moment  the  first  sliot  is  fired  the  mist  rises, 
the  sun  appears,  and  exposes  to  view  the  two  armies,  with  the 
colour  of  their  banners.     Let  us  hope  that  the  sun  will  not  set 
without  shining  on  the  triumph  of  justice  and  right." 

M.  Jules  Grevy,  in  a  speech  of  judicial  calmness,  refuted  the 
charges  brought  against  the  late  Chamber  of  Deputies, 

The  result  of  the  elections  left  no  doubt  about  the  verdict  of 
France  as  arrived  at   by  universal    suSrage.      The  Government 
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put  forward  some  506  official  candidates,  and  of  these  the  country 
rejected  307.  The  Times  considered  the  defeat  of  Marshal 
MacMahon  and  his  ministers  to  be  "crushing."  "  Marshal,  minis- 
ters, prefects,  magistrates,  schoolmasters,  policemen,  bishops,  and 
priests  had,"  it  said,  "  all  been  made  electioneering  agents,  and 
they  were  all  rudely  pushed  aside."  The  Republic,  and  not  the 
Empire,  was  thus  declared  (for  the  time  at  least)  to  be  the  choice 
of  the  French  people.  A  Bonapartist  Cabinet  had  placed  Impe- 
rialist functionaries  in  office,  the  electoral  machinery  of  the  Empire 
had  been  inaugurated,  and  Bonapartists  had  been  adopted  as 
official  candidates ;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  the  Government  was 
hopelessly  beaten  ;  and  it  only  remained  for  Marshal  MacMahon 
to  choose  whether  he  would  accept  M.  Gambetta's  alternative, 
"  to  submit  or  to  resign,"  or  whether  he  would  attempt,  by  another 
2nd  of  December,  to  sweep  away  the  embarrassing  machinery  of 
Constitutional  Government,  and  hand  over  the  country  to  some 
new  "  Saviour  of  Society." 

Exclusive  of  colonial  deputies,  and  the  14  second  ballots,  the 
electoral  returns  for  the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  staffed  to 
be  as  follows: — 316  Republicans  and  199  official  candidates. 
Of  the  former,  292  sat  in  the  last  Chamber,  and  24  were  new  men. 
Of  the  Ministerialists,  140  were  in  the  last  Chamber,  and  59  were 
new  men,  these  last  consisting  of  21  Bonapartists,  15  Legitimists, 
4  Orleanists,  and  21  MacMahonites.  The  Reactionaries  may  there- 
fore be  divided  into  99  Bonapartists,  44  Legitimists,  1 1  Orleanists, 
and  45  MacMahonites.  The  Left  has  lost  53  seats  and  gained  17 ; 
the  Bonapartists  losing  ten,  and  the  Monarchists  seven. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  record  of  public  opinion  in 
France  that  immediately  followed  the  elections  of  October  14, 
was  the  admission  by  the  Parisian  Soleil — an  Orleanist  paper — 
that  the  result  of  the  elections  was  a  deliberate  verdict  in  favour 
of  Republicanism  and  Parliamentary  Government.  "  To  persist," 
it  remarked,  "  in  Personal  Government  instead  of  reverting  to 
Constitutional  Government  would  be  lightly  to  march  towards  a 
certain  and  fatal  shock." 

The  new  Chamber  was  opened  on  November  7,  but  the 
Parliamentary  contest  did  not  begin  till  November  1 2. 

On  that  day,  in  expectation  of  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
the  galleries  appropriated  to  Senators,  the  Corps  Diplonaatique, 
the  ex-Deputies,  and  the  President,  were  all  full.  Every  deputy 
was  in  his  place  by  3,30,  and  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  occupied 
the  ministerial  bench.  The  respective  aimies  we!re  thus  face  to 
face,  the  one  confident  and  triumphant,  the  other  resolute,  defiant, 
and  prepared  for  the  attack. 

M,  Gre\^  thanked  the  Chamber  for  having  elected  him  its 
President.  "  I  have  never  felt  more  strongly  than  to-day,"  he 
said,  "the  serious  responsibility  devolving  on  me.  I  will  try  to 
be  equal  to  mine,  as  the  Chamber,  I  hope,  by  its  modei*ation  and 
firmness,  will  show  itself  equal  to  its  mission ;  thus  imitating  the 
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admirable  example  of  resolution  and  prudence  which  has  l)een 
given  it  by  the  country,  whose  spirits  it  represents  and  which 
stands  behind  it." 

"  The  ministerial  bench,"  said  an  eye-witness,  "  seemed  really 
impressed  by  the  situation.  M.  Grevy,  in  the  presidential  chair, 
was  the  tangible  demonstration  of  the  defeat  of  the  16th  of  May. 
His  words  were  like  the  first  stroke  of  a  sledge  hammer  brought 
down  by  the  country  on  the  head  of  its  aggressors." 

Then,  amid  the  motionless  and  breathless  attention  of  both 
spectators  and  deputies,  M.  Albert  Grevy,  brother  to  the  Pre- 
sident, moimted  the  tribune,  and,  in  a  sonorous  and  rather  solemn 
voice,  read  the  following  resolution : — 

"  Whereas,  the  elections  of  the  14th  and  28th  of  October  were 
conducted  under  conditions  which  imposed  on  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  as  protector  of  the  universal  suffrage  of  which  it  is  the 
issue,  an  exceptional  duty ;  whereas,  the  campaign,  in  the  course 
of  which  during  five  months  all  laws  have  been  violated  to  exert 
an  illegitimate  pressure  on  the  elections,  has  been  crowned  by  the 
scandal  of  the  oflScial  candidate  system,  paraded  rmder  a  form 
and  manifested  by  proceedings  which  have  been  revolting  to  the 
public  conscience  ;  whereas,  the  means  employed  in  attempting  to 
pervert  the  expression  of  the  national  will,  independently  of  the 
effect  they  may  have  on  the  validity  of  the  elections  to  the 
advantage  of  which  they  served,  are  of  a  nature  affecting,  in 
different  ways  and  under  difierent  forms,  the  responsibility  of 
their  authors,  whoever  they  be ;  whereas,  in  order  that  the  respon- 
sibility may  be  ascertained  and  become  effective,  that  all  the 
offences  or  criminal  facts  may  be  collected  and  presented  in  a 
table,  enabling  the  Chamber  to  formulate  with  precision  the  reso- 
lutions it  will  have  to  take  to  secure  their  repression  and  prevent 
their  recurrence  ;  and  whereas  the  duty  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties to  watch  over  universal  suffrage  is  the  greater  because  those 
who  pretended  that  they  wish  to  consult  it,  having  been  imable 
to  pervert  its  verdict,  affect  now  to  take  no  heed  of  it  and  place 
themselves  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  sovereignty  of  the 
nation, — 

**  The  Chamber  adopts  the  following  resolution  : — 

"'Article  1. — A  Commission  of  33  members,  appointed  in 
the  Bureaux,  shall  be  charged  to  make  a  Parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  acts  which,  since  the  16th  of  May,  have  been  designed  to 
exert  an  illegal  pressure  on  the  elections. 

" '  Article  2. — For  this  purpose  the  Commission,  independently 
of  the  private  inquiries  it  may  have  to  make  in  the  departments, 
will,  either  in  the  cases  which  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Cham- 
ber in  the  course  of  the  verification  of  powers  or  ex  officio^  have 
all  the  briefs  of  the  elections  of  the  14th  and  28th  of  October 
laid  before  it.  To  fulfil  its  mission  it  is  invested  with  the  fullest 
powers  appertaining  to  Parliamentary  Commissions. 

"  *  Article  3. — It  will  lay  on  the  table  as  soon  as  possible  a 
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report,  in  which,  after  having  asceitained  all  the  facts  affecting 
in  any  way  tlie  responsibility  of  their  authors,  whoever  they  be,  it 
will  propose  to  the  Chamber  the  resolutions  these  facts  appear  to 
warrant.' 

"Albert  Gnfvr.  "Lockrot. 

"Paul  Bethmont.  "L^on  Gambetta. 

"LfoN  Renault.  "R^n^  Goblet. 

"  H.  De  Choiseul.  "  De  Marcere. 

"  Ch.  TiEpJiRE.  "  Ant.  Proust. 

"Madier  Montjau.  "Tirard. 

"  H.  Brisson.  "  Floquet. 

"Clemenceau.  "Louis  Blanc. 

"Jules  Ferry,  "Germain." 

« ■ 
The  first  efiect  on  the  Right,  according  to  an  eye-witness,  was 

"profound  surprise,"   and   this  was   greatest  on  the  ministerial 

bench.     The  Left  Centre  applauded,  and  "  with  a  refinement  of 

cruelty  prolonged  their  applause." 

The  Due  de  Broglie,  whose  nervous  nature  was  evidently 
shaken,  had  lo^t,  it  was  remarked,  much  of  his  wonted  self- 
assurance.  He  asked  for  urgency : — "  The  Government  demands," 
he  said,  "  that  light  shall  be  thrown  on  tljese  accusations  which  for 
five  months  have  been  heaped  on  it  with  imwonted  obstinacy. 
WTien  the  time  comes  to  make  this  Parliamentary  inquiry  we 
shall,  perhaps,  demand  more  impartial  judges  than  those  proposed 
for  us,  and  we  shall  go  before  our  judges  with  a  readiness  not 
shown  by  those  who  once  (doubtless  an  allusion  to  Septem- 
ber 4,  1870)  seized  office  without  authority.  Then  we  shall 
discuss  this  strange  theory,  according  to  which  two  Powers  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  must  at  once  submit  to  the  third." 

The  next  day  the  Chamber  was  crowded,  and  a  feverish  excite- 
ment was  observed  in  both  actors  and  spectators. 

M.  Baragon  opposed  M.  Albert  Grevy's  motion,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  "  illegal "  and  "  unconstitutional,"  "  revolutionary,"  an 
"  act  of  impeachment "  of  the  whole  Government,  as  well  as  of  the 
"  three  millions  and  a  half  of  electors  "  by  whom  that  Government 
was  supported. 

i\I.  Leon  Renault,  in  a  speech  which  took  him  two  hoiurs  and 
a  half  to  deliver,  brought  a  formidable  indictment  against  the 
Cabinet  of  May  18,  which  he  described  as  having  dismissed 
Deputies  and  Senators  from  their  posts  as  Mayors,  as  well  as 
all  agents  and  classes  not  in  the  service  of  the  Government.  They 
had,  he  declared,  closed  the  public  thoroughfares  to  the  Liberal 
newspapers,  made  the  Marshal  an  electoral  agent,  dictated  to  him 
manifestoes  which  overturned  beforehand  the  national  will,  caused 
him  to  govern  by  the  Senate  alone  and  vilify  the  Republican 
Deputies,  He  said,  in  conclusion : — "  The  Senate,  a  guarantee  of 
public  liberties  in  the  eyes  of  real  Conservatives,  is  held  up  as  the 
instrument  of  a  second  Dissolution,  which  would  be  fatal  to  every 
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guarantee  of  self-government.  The  Senate,  however,  having  at 
its  head  a  man  like  the  Due  d'Audiffret-Pasquier,  will  not  allow 
its  name  to  be  thus  abused.  For  the  first  time  the  country  sees 
itself  confronted  by  a  Cabinet  which  has  foreseen  and  calculated  on 
the  refusal  of  the  Budget,  and  pleads  that  Prussia  has  existed  four 
years  without  a  regularly  voted  Budget.  It  is  not  Conservative 
to  pin  the  country  in  a  position  without  any  appearance  of  pacific 
solution.  The  true  Conservative  policy  consists  in  recognising 
what  there  is  just  in  the  national  will.  With  the  fatal  spirit  of 
resistance  of  the  present  Cabinet,  every  Conservative  interest  and 
idea  must  be  profoundly  uneasy." 

M.  de  Fourtou  replied  the  next  day  by  a  counter  attack. 
Citing  the  administrative  acts  of  the  Grovernment  of  Defence,  and 
especially  those  of  M.  Grambetta  himself,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  in  a  speech  remarkable  for  its  audacity,  carried  war  into 
the  enemy's  country ;  and  whatever  the  faults  of  the  Ministry  may 
have  been,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  very  things  with  which 
they  were  charged  have  been  done  in  France  (as  was  remarked)  by 
every  administration  in  turn.  The  administrative  system  in  that 
country  is,  in  fact,  organised  to  secure  the  preponderance  of  the 
central  authority  ;  and  every  Government,  each  in  its  turn,  uses  it 
for  that  purpose. 

On  November  1 5  this  great  debate  reached  its  climax  and 
termination  in  the  speeches  of  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  M.  Gam- 
betta. 

The  Premier  first  explained  why  he  and  his  colleagues  were 
still  in  office.  "  Auxiliaries  and  advisers  of  Marshal  MacMahon 
during  the  electoral  struggle,  we  tendered  him,"  said  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  "  our  resignation  on  its  termination.  He  begged  us  to 
withdraw  it  that  we  might  reply  to  the  attacks  which  are  now  made 
upon  our  actions.  He  was  ready  to  meet  both  the  accusation  and 
the  discussion  with  proper  guarantees  for  justice.  But  he  would 
not  accept  an  inquiry  which  was  only  an  indictment  without  judi- 
cial forms ;  from  which  the  Senate  was  excluded  from  the  judgment 
to  be  pronounced,  and  of  which  the  character  was  clearly  indicated 
beforehand.  Its  result  would  be  to  divide  every  commune  in 
France  into  two  parties — informers  and  accused  persons.  Tho 
ministers  then  in  power  would  not  promote  such  an  inquiry.  The 
question  really  was,  whether  France  was  to  be  handed  over  to 
revolutionary  and  radical  influences."  While  defending  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Marshal,  he  declared  that  the  Ministry  accepted 
the  full  responsibility  of  all  subsequent  acts,  even  the  "  penal 
responsibility."  Nothing  illegal  had  been  done  ;  nothing  equiva- 
lent to  that  refusal  of  the  Budget  and  other  revolutionary  pro- 
ceedings with  which  they  were  threatened.  No  functionaries,  he 
said,  had  been  dismissed  except  those  who  had  declared  themselves 
openly  hostile  to  the  Government.  He  denied  utterly  that  there 
was  any  "  Clerical  party "  in  the  Government,  which  projected 
war  with  a  view  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  temporal  power ; 
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that  slander  had  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
votes. 

The  Due  de'Broglie's  speech  was  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  a  chef  cPoeuvre  of  defensive  tactics  and  literary  excellence. 

M.  Grambetta's  onslaught  closed  the  discussion.  He  said  :  — 
"  If  the  proposed  inquiry  needed  any  argument  in  its  favour,  it 
has  found  it  in  the  clever  and  perfidious  speech  to  which  you  have 
just  listened,  and  which  reveals  the  obstinate  resistance  of  a  certain 
policy  to  the  will  of  a  country  intent  for  seven  years  on  getting  out 
of  a  network  of  intrigues.  Last  year  the  Republican  success  was 
imputed  to  the  misuse  of  the  Marshal's  name  ;  now  it  is  attributed 
to  terrorism.  This  artifice  and  falsehood,  invented  to  make  it 
believe  that  fear  of  civil  war  influenced  the  elections,  is  no  honester 
than  the  former  one,  and  if  it  led  to  a  fresh  dissolution  the  result 
would  be  the  same.  The  truth  is  that  a  minority  has  seized 
power,  has  abused  the  Marshal's  name  at  the  risk  of  accumulating 
the  most  formidable  problems,  snatched  from  the  Senate  a  vote 
on  which  it  traded  for  five  months,  shutting  its  adversaries'  mouths, 
and  addressing  the  country  by  infamous  pamphlets  and  subsidised 
newspapers.  Where  did  it  find  the  money  for  all  this  ?  Plunging 
the  Clergy  into  the  conflict,  it  converted  God's  ministers  into 
Ministerial  agents,  and,  by  all  these  efforts,  it  won  forty  seats  by 
fraud  and  robbeiy." 

These  latter  words  he  withdrew  upon  being  told,  by  Baron 
Dufour,  to  produce  his  own  accounts  before  he  called  other  people 
thieves.  They  were,  he  said, "  premature  '*;  but  the  inquiry  would 
furnish  the  proofs.  The  main  argument  of  his  speech  was  as 
usual :  Le  suffrage  universal  est  le  maitre.  He  twitted  the  Due  de 
Broglie  with  his  airs  of  "  grand  seigneur  "  and  his  "  long-prepared 
epigrams."  "  You,"  he  said,  "  have  remained  an  enemy  of  demo- 
cracy ;  you  are  an  aristocrat.  I  am  a  man  of  my  times ;  you  are 
no  longer  a  man  of  yours."  It  was  time  to  have  done  with 
a  Ministry  that  clung  to  power,  "not  from  ambition  but  from 
gluttony." 

The  Vote  on  the  Motion  was  carried  by  320  to  204.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  was  to  be  nominated  immediately  and  to  begin 
its  labours  forthwith. 

The  interest  of  the  political  situation  was  now  transferred  to 
the  Senate.  In  the  sitting  of  November  17  "A  demand  of  inter- 
pellation to  the  Government  as  to  the  measmres  it  meant  to  take 
respecting  tlie  investigation  ordered  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies," 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  M.  de  Kerdrel. 

In  answer  to  M.  Jules  Simon,  M.  Dufaure  declared  that  such 
an  interpellation  would  be  unconstitutional  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  President,  the  Due  d'Audiffret-Pasquier,  said  that  M.  de 
Kerdrel  only  intended  to  ask  the  Government  what  instructions 
it  would  give  its  agents.  Thus  limited  he  thought  the  interpella- 
tion would  be  admissible.  He,  the  Due,  did  not  admit  that  the 
Senate  had  thought  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  acts  of  the  Cham- 
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ber.  M.  de  Kerdrel's  interpellation  will  be  confined  strictly 
within  Parliamentary  limits ;  and  he  presumed  that  that  explana- 
tion would  satisfy  M.  Jules  Simon  and  M.  Dufaure.  The  former 
expressed  his  confidence  in  the  President,  and  then  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  accepted  the  interpellation, 
and  the  debate  was  fixed  for  November  19. 

On  that  day  MM.  Dufaure,  Laboulaye,  and  Arago  opposed  the 
interpellation  as  unconstitutional.  M.  Dufaure  said  "  the  rights 
of  both  Chambers  are  equal,  and,  except  as  regards  a  dissolution, 
the  Chamber  is  not  amenable  to  us."  The  discussion  terminated  in 
a  majority  of  22  for  the  Government;  the  ayes  being  151  and  the 
noes  129. 

This  "  Order  of  the  Day  "  was  generally  regarded  as  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Marshal  and  his  Ministers.  The  measure  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  against  the  Cabinet  (in  the  matter  of  the 
Parliamentary  Commission  of  Inquiry)  would  thus  be  converted,  it 
was  feared,  into  a  confiict  between  the  two  Chambers.  Others 
contended,  however,  that  the  resolution  was  not  intended  by  the 
Senate  to  be  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Ministers, 
but  merely  an  expression  of  sympathy  for  them,  and  a  smoothing 
the  way  for  their  retirement,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  protest 
against  the  judicial  and  administrative  action  assumed  singly  by 
the  other  Chamber. 

The  resolution  passed,  the  Ministers,  having  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  acts,  and  defended  them  in  the  New  Cham- 
ber, resigned  at  once.  At  this  time  everything  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  quarrel  between  the  Chamber  and  the  President  could 
only  end  in  some  great  political  catastrophe  ;  and,  if  the  President 
persisted  in  his  course — if  he  should  continue  to  refuse  either  to 
submit  or  to  resign — civil  war  would  probably  be  the  result.  The 
position  of  the  President  since  May  10  had,  it  was  thought  by  the 
most  Conservative  politicians,  been  barely  constitutional,  and  since 
October  14,  untenable.  Now  it  was  becoming  humiliating ;  and 
to  add  to  this  embarrassment  the  Marshal  chose  a  Ministry  "  out- 
side the  Chambers,  and  which  professed  to  represent  no  party 
inside  them."  This  new  MacMahon  Ministry  (November  23) 
was  definitively  constituted  as  follows  : — President  of  the  Council 
and  Minister  of  War,  General  Eochebouet ;  Minister  for  Foreign 
AflFairs,  Marquis  de  Banneville ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M. 
Welche ;  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Lepelletier ;  Minister  of  Finance, 
M.  Duttileul;  Minister  of  Commerce,  M.  Ozenne;  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  M,  Graeff ;  Minister  of  Instruction,  M.  Faye.  Ad- 
miral Roussin  was  appointed  Minister  of  Marine. 

On  November  24,  the  new  Ministers  read  in  the  Chambers  an 
identical  declaration  of  their  policy,  as  follows  : — "  After  the  dis- 
cussions which  have  just  been  held  in  the  two  Chambers,  the  Pre- 
sident has  thought  it  right  to  intrust  the  direction  of  the  afiairs 
of  the  country  to  men  strangers  to  the  late  conflicts,  independent 
towards  all  parties — men  who  should  and  will,  as  long  as  their 
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mission  lasts,  hold  aloof  from  political  struggles.  It  is  under 
these  conditions  that  we  appear  before  you,  to  give  Marshal 
MacMahon  the  co-operation  he  has  done  us  the  honour  of  asking. 
France  has  extreme  need  of  calmness  and  repose.  After  a  long 
period  of  ardent  agitation,  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  facilitate  commercial  transactions,  on  the 
eve  of  the  great  Universal  Exhibition,  which  aflFects  so  many  in- 
terests and  involves  the  very  honour  of  our  national  industry,  it  is 
especially  necessary  to  attend  to  the  good  management  of  affairs. 
This  will  be  the  most  imperative  of  our  duties  because  it  is  the 
most  pressing  requirement  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  eflFective  means  of  restoring  the  good  relations  between 
the  public  powers  which  are  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
We  have  no  other  mission.  Faithful  observers  of  the  laws  of  our 
country,  and  resolved  to  permit  no  blow  at  its  institutions,  we  shall 
religiously  respect  and  make  respected  the  Kepublican  Constitution 
which  governs  us.  It  will  pass  intact  from  our  hands  into  those 
of  our  successors  the  day  when  the  President  of  the  Republic  shall 
judge  the  present  dissensions  sufficiently  allayed  to  take  a  Ministry 
from  within  the  Parliament.  Till  then  we  shall  perform  our  task 
with  devotion,  firmness,  and  prudence,  without  any  other  anxiety 
than  the  securing  France  order  and  peace.  The  President  of  the 
Republic  asks  you  to  aid  us  in  this  work  of  pacification  and  public 
interest,  and  he  relies  for  this  on  your  patriotism."  The  Senate 
took  no  steps  regarding  the  Ministerial  declaration,  which  was  re- 
ceived in  silence  by  the  Left  and  faintly  cheered  by  the  Right. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  upon  the  reading  of  the  Ministe- 
rial declaration,  demanded  from  the  Grovemment  an  immediate 
explanation  of  their  appearance  in  Parliament.  Finally,  the 
Chamber,  by  323  votes  to  208,  passed  the  following  resolution : — 
"  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  considering  that  by  its  composition 
the  Ministry  of  November  23  is  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  the 
nation  and  of  Parliamentary  rights,  and  can  only  aggravate  the 
crisis  which  the  country  has  been  traversing  since  May  16,  declares 
that  it  can  hold  no  relations  with  this  Ministry,  and  passes  to  the 
Order  of  the  Day." 

The  Grovemment  was  now  becoming  weak  and  ridiculous — a 
much  greater  fault  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  nation  than  the  most 
arbitrary  measures  of  a  strong  Grovemment.  No  sooner  were  the 
names  of  the  new  Ministers  known — names  of  absolute  political 
nullity — than  a  volley  of  jokes  and  insults  was  levied  at  tliem ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  appeared  in  the  Chamber  it  was  only  to  be 
snubbed  incontinently.  By  the  arbitrary  dismissal  of  a  Ministry 
commanding  a  majority,  the  President  got  himself  into  a  false 
position,  and  the  difficulty  was  to  get  out  of  it.  He  had  appealed 
to  the  country  and  been  beaten,  and  so  there  was  nothing  for  it, 
as  was  said  by  a  political  reviewer  at  the  time,  but  "  to  retrace 
his  steps  and  begin  over  again  " — to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
coimtry. 
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But  the  Marshal  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  this  alterna- 
tive, and  so,  as  was  said,  France  continued  "  to  wake  up  every 
morning  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  end  of  the  crisis  which  is 
ruining  her,  and  every  night  retired  to  rest  amid  numberless 
rumours,  and  without  discerning  the  end  of  her  trials."  Mean- 
wliile  the  Chamber  refused  to  vote  the  Budget  except  to  a  Parlia- 
mentary Minister. 

On  December  7,  Marshal  MacMahon  commissioned  M.  Dufaure 
to  form  a  Cabinet,  but  the  Marshal  insisted  that  the  three  prin- 
cipal portfolios,  War,  Marine,  and  Foreign  Affairs,  should  be  dis- 
posed of  by  himself.  This,  for  the  time,  put  an  end  to  the 
negotiation,  and  on  December  8  the  Marshal  sent  for  M.  Batbie ; 
but  he  was  unable  to  form  a  Ministry. 

On  December  10,  the  Due  d'Audifftet-Pasquier,  President  of 
the  Senate,  with  a  view  of  arresting  the  Marshal  in  his  dangerous 
course,  claimed  from  him  the  right  of  audience.  But  the  Marshal, 
receiving  him  standing,  informed  him  at  once,  and  without  allow- 
ing him  to  speak,  that  his  resolution  was  taken  ;  that  henceforth 
he  would  have  neither  conciliation  nor  compromise ;  his  Cabinet 
was  made,  and  the  Duke's  advice  came  too  late.  The  President 
of  the  Senate  did  not  leave,  however,  without  a  few  warning  words. 
He  had  come,  he  said,  in  the  name  of  friends  and  of  the  Senate  to 
make  a  last  attempt  to  save  the  country  from  extreme  measures. 
"  I  am  in  despair,"  he  added,  "  to  see  that  their  appeal  remains 
unheard,  and  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  fearful  responsibilities 
which  you  assume." 

Just,  however,  as  everything  seemed  coming  to  the  worst,  there 
was  a  sudden  clearing  of  the  political  atmosphere.  This  was 
brought  about  by  Marshal  MacMahon's  complete  submission  to  the 
will  of  the  nation — his  unconditional  surrender  to  the  Constitu- 
tional principle.  The  crisis  was  at  an  end.  The  De  Broglie  in- 
fluence, under  which  the  Marshal  had  acted  for  many  a  month, 
was  now  removed ;  and,  at  last,  the  President  of  the  Republic  took 
for  his  guides  the  Moderate  Republicans,  with  M.  Dufaure  at  their 
head.  That  veteran  statesman  undertook  to  form  a  Cabinet,  and 
the  names  of  the  new  Ministers  were  announced  as  follows: — 
Minister  of  Justice  and  President  of  the  Council,  M.  Dufaure ;  In- 
terior, M.  de  Marc^re ;  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Waddington ;  Finance, 
M.  Leon  Say ;  Public  Education,  M.  Bardoux ;  War,  General 
Borel ;  Marine,  Admiral  Pothuau ;  Public  Works,  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet ;  Commerce,  M.  Teisserenc  de  Bort. 

On  December  14,  the  new  IMinistry — the  Ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation— began  their  parliamentary  career  by  reading  a  message 
in  which,  although  the  Ministers  alone  assumed  responsibility,  the 
President  is  made  to  abjure  his  errors  and  to  pledge  himself  to 
strictly  Constitutional  courses  for  the  future,  as  follows : — 

"  The  elections  of  October  14  have  aflBrmed  afresh  the  confidence 
of  the  country  in  Republican  institutions.  In  order  to  obey  Par- 
liamentary rules  I  have  formed  a  Cabinet  selected  from  the  two 
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Chambers,  and  composed  of  men  resolved  to  defend  and  maintain 
these  institutions  by  the  sincere  exercise  of  the  Constitutional  laws. 
The  interest  of  the  country  imperatively  demands  that  the  crisis 
through  which  we  are  passing  shall  be  set  at  rest,  and  it  demands 
with  no  less  force  that  it  shall  not  be  renewed.  The  exercise  of 
the  right  of  dissolution  is  in  effect  nothing  but  a  method  of  supreme 
consultation  before  a  judge  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal,  and 
could  not  be  established  as  a  system  of  government.  I  believed  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  exercise  this  right,  and  I  conform  myself  to  the 
reply  of  the  country.  By  the  Constitution  of  1875  a  Parliamentary 
Republic  was  formed.  While  establishing  my  irresponsibility,  it 
yet  instituted  the  joint  and  individual  responsibility  of  the  Minis- 
ters ;  our  respective  rights  and  duties  are  thus  determined.  The 
independence  of  the  Ministers  is  the  condition  of  their  responsibility. 
The  principles  drawn  from  the  Constitution  are  those  of  my  Govern- 
ment. The  end  of  the  crisis  will  be  the  starting-point  of  a  new 
era  of  prosperity  in  promoting  the  development  of  which  all  the 
public  powers  will  concur.  Harmony  having  been  established 
between  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber,  and  the  latter  being  hence- 
forth assured  of  regularly  reaching  the  term  of  its  mandate,  they 
will  be  enabled  to  achieve  great  legislative  labours  which  the 
public  interest  demands.  The  International  Exhibition  is  about 
to  open,  and  commerce  and  industry  will  assimie  new  life.  We 
offer  to  the  world  a  fresh  testimony  of  the  vitality  of  our  country, 
which  has  ever  raised  itself  by  its  labour  and  economy  and  by  its 
profound  attachment  to  the  ideas  of  the  preservation  of  order  and 
liberty. — (Signed)   MacMahon.     (Countersigned)  Db  MarcI^rb, 

DUFAURB." 

Thus  the  period  of  uneasiness — ^the  prolonged  crisis — ^that  began 
on  May  16,  was  peacefully  brought  to  a  close  on  December  14. 
The  Marshal  saw  at  last  that  M.  Gambetta's  famous  alternative — 
ou  86  soumettrej  ou  ae  demettre — must  be  acted  upon.  Humi- 
liating as  it  might  be  to  do  so  he  would  thereby  avoid  the  dishonour 
(and  greater  humiliation)  of  openly  violating  the  Constitution  and 
overthrowing  the  Republican  institutions  he  had  sworn  to  protect. 
To  resign  would  be  to  desert  his  post,  to  submit  might  be  humi- 
liating, but  it  was  the  honourable  course,  and  so  he  hastened  to 
retrace  his  steps  into  that  Constitutional  highway  from  which  he 
had  unintentionally  wandered. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TURKEY  AND   THE   RUSSO-TURKISH  WAR. 

The  latter  sittings  of  the  Conference — Policy  of  the  European  Plenipotentiaries — 
Policy  of  the  Turkish  Ministers — The  Turkish  drand  Council — Its  rejection  of  the 
policy  proposed  by  the  Conference — Breaking  np  of  the  Conference — The  Turkish 
Oircular  Note — Fall  of  Midhat  Pasha — New  Turkish  Ministry — Opening  of  the 
Ottoman  Parliament — New  phase  of  the  Eastern  Question — Russian  Circular  Note 
— final  Protocol  presented  by  the  Powers  to  Turkey — Turkey's  Refusal  to  accede 
to  the  Demands  of  Europe — Ottoman  Circular  Note. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1877,  Turkey  was  going  through  a  crisis 
fraught  with  momentous  consequences ;  for  on  its  issues  depended, 
probably,  not  only  the  question  of  peace  or  war  between  herself  and 
Bussia — but,  it  might  be,  the  peace  of  Europe  generally. 

In  one  way  Turkey  was  showing  more  than  usual  vitality. 
Many  remarkable  internal  changes  had  rapidly  followed  each  other. 
Two  Sultans  had  successively  been  deposed  from  sovereign  power. 
Two  Cabinet  ministers  had  been  removed  by  assassination.  Per- 
secution and  oppression  of  the  Christian  population  of  Bulgaria,  of 
the  most  flagrant  kind,  had  roused  Europe  to  indignant  remon- 
strance ;  and  in  answer  to  her  demands,  a  constitution  of  a  very 
democratic  nature  had  been  proclaimed — a  constitution  which  was 
to  remedy  all  abuses,  and  to  inaugurate  an  era  of  justice  and 
equality  for  all  the  races  and  creeds  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 

The  political  physicians  of  Europe  were  sitting  in  consultation 
upon  the  evils  of  her  administration — the  diseases  of  her  body 
politic — which  threatened  it  with  dissolution ;  but  she  proved  the 
most  intractable  of  patients ;  absolutely  refusing  the  remedies 
proposed  to  her,  and  boasting  of  the  excellence  of  her  constitution, 
which,  if  allowed  fair  play,  would  of  itself  expel  all  diseases,  and 
she  promised  to  leave  off  those  pernicious  ways  which  had  brought 
her  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

But,  to  proceed  with  a  concise  register  of  facts,  events,  and 
opinions,  we  take  up  the  story  of  the  Conference  with  its  first  sitting 
of  the  year  1877 ;  for  an  account  of  its  previous  three  sittings,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  "  Annual  Kegister  "  for  the  year  1876. 

The  policy  of  the  European  delegates,  the  representatives  of 
the  six  Powers — Eussia,  Germany,  France,  England,  Austria,  and 
Italy — had  become  one  of  concession  and  modification,  until,  indeed, 
it  was  thought  in  some  quarters  that  their  proposals  were  finally 
reduced  to  but  a  worthless  shadow  of  their  original  demands ;  but 
the  Turkish  ministers  still  hesitated  to  accept  them.  Their  policy 
continued  to  be  a  policy  of  evasion  and  procrastination.  It  was 
chiefly  the  bureaucratic  oligarchy,  the  Pashas,  remarked  the  Tlniea^ 
Pera  correspondent,  "  menaced  in  their  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the 
highest  State  offices,  who  stood  in  the  way  of  reform." 

At  the  fourth  sitting  of  the  Plenary  Conference,  held  January  1 , 
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1877,  the  Ottoman  counter-proposals  (a  long  document  in  38  main 
articles)  were  introduced.  These  differed  but  little  from  those 
advanced  by  the  Powers,  "  but  the  Port«  ignored  the  question  of  a 
gendarmerie,  and  an  International  Commission  for  one  year  to 
superintend  the  execution  of  the  proposed  reforms ;  it  refused 
absolutely  an  amnesty  to  the  Bulgarian  prisoners,  also  the  appoint- 
ment of  Governors  for  five  years,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Powers,  the  financial  arrangements  proposed,  and  a  number  of 
other  important  provisions."  On  being  pressed  by  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries as  to  whether  this  refusal  was  absolute,  the  Turkish  Minis- 
ters said  that  they  must  refer  this  question  to  the  Porte.  The 
resolutions  of  the  Foreign  Powers  were  urged  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
who,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  begged  the  Turkish  Grovemment  not  to 
oppose  the  united  will  of  Europe,  and  he  was  warmly  supported  by 
Count  Corti,  the  special  Envoy  of  Italy,  while  General  Ignatiefi",  the 
Russian  ambassador,  preserved  an  attitude  of  studied  moderation. 

On  January  4  the  Turkish  Ministers  explained  their  objections 
to  the  proposals  of  the  foreign  delegates.  They  argued  that  these 
proposals  were  impracticable  and  unconstitutional,  and  that  they 
exceeded  the  bases  of  the  Conference,  as  laid  down  by  the  British 
Government.  At  the  next  sitting,  on  January  8,  Count  Corti,  the 
Italian  ambassador,  answered  the  objections  of  the  Turkish  repre- 
sentatives, while  Lord  Salisbury  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
original  bases  had  not  been  departed  from.  The  question  of  gua- 
rantees, however,  was  the  chief  point  in  dispute.  The  Foreign 
Plenipotentiaries  declared  that  a  mere  promise  of  reform  was 
not  enough  to  satisfy  the  European  Powers,  but  the  Turkish 
Ministers  maintained  that  the  Constitution  just  proclaimed  was 
Turkey's  guarantee  to  Europe  that  the  desired  reforms  should  be 
duly  carried  out. 

On  January  1 1  the  Conference  held  its  seventh  sitting.  Lord 
Salisbury  reminded  the  Turkish  representatives  that  the  demand 
for  local  Commissions  of  Christians  and  Mussulmans  to  carry  out 
the  reforms  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Porte  in  the  Circular  of  February  13,  1876,  in  answer  to  the 
Andrassy  Note.  In  reply  to  this  on  the  Turkish  side,  it  was  sub- 
mitted that  in  the  Commissions  referred  to  the  memljers  were  to 
le  appointed  by  the  Porte,  and  not  by  the  Powers;  and  that 
})etween  these  two  stipulations  there  was  a  vital  distinction.  The 
Turkish  Ministers  aigued  further  that  the  English  programme  did 
not  demand  that  such  guarantees  should  be  granted  by  the  Turkish 
Government  to  the  Powers ;  but  only  institutions  that  should  give 
the  people  a  control  over  their  local  afiairs  and  protect  them  from 
arbitrary  measures.  The  demands  now  made  were  at  variance  with 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  English  programme,  and  the  altered  posi- 
tion of  the  populations  created  by  the  Constitution ;  and  conse- 
quently the  Turkish  Government  could  not  accede  to  them. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Conference,  on  January  15,  the  European 
Plenipotentiaries,  giving  up  seven  points  out  of  nine,  had  reduced 
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their  proposals  to  two  points,  viz.,  an  International  Commission 
nominated  by  the  Powers,  without  executive  powers,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Valis  (GovemorF-Greneral)  for  five  years  by  the  Sultan, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Guaranteeing  Powers. 

The  Grand  Council  of  Ministers  and  dignitaries  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  representatives  of  religious  communities,  and  public  func- 
tionaries of  various  kinds  and  degree,  was  convened  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  on  January  1 8,  to  take  these  modified  demands  of 
the  Powers  into  consideration.  The  ruling  spirit  of  this  august 
assembly  was  the  Grand  Vizier,  Midhat  Pasha.  He  told  the 
Council  that  if  Tfurkey  rejected  the  modified  proposals  of  the 
European  Powers,  she  would  stand  alone  in  the  war  with  fiussia 
that  would  probably  result  from  their  rejection ;  and  he  stated  in 
the  plainest  terms  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  her  situation. 
But  in  face  of  this  the  Council  decided,  with  only  one  dissentient 
voice  (that  of  an  Armenian  Protestant  delegate),  to  run  the  risk  of 
war  rather  than  permit  any  foreign  interference  with  the  internal 
aflFairs  of  the  Empire.  "  No  surrender  I "  "  Death  rather  than  dis- 
honour I "  were  the  mottoes  that  apparently  animated  this  great 
national  assembly.  Its  importance  demands,  perhaps,  that  its 
appearance  and  proceedings  should  be  chronicled  rather  more  in 
detail.  In  his  speech,  already  briefly  alluded  to,  Midhat  Pasha 
spoke  of  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  situation — of  the  possibility  of 
war,  the  horrors  that  would  attend  it,  the  injury  it  would  inflict 
upon  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country,  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
exchequer,  that  they  could  reckon  upon  no  support  from  any 
other  power.  "  Austria,"  he  said,  "  is  now  neutral,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  she  will  not  be  able  to  resist  the  demands  of  her  Slavo- 
.  nic  subjects.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  accept  the  proposals  of  the 
European  Powers,  we  must  consider  our  independence  sacrificed. 
Let  each  one,  then,  reflect,  and  give  his  opinion  freely  and  without 
reserve."  As  a  whole,  his  speech  was  said  to  have  been,  "a  mas- 
terly composition,  marked  by  as  much  moderation  as  ability  and 
patriotism."  Then  the  Armenian  Patriarch  made  an  eloquent 
oration,  which  had  an  immense  effect  upon  the  assembly.  "  The 
representatives  of  the  Christians  and  Israelites  spoke  in  their  turn, 
all  repelling  the  idea  of  accepting  the  programme  of  the  Powers. 
The  chief  of  the  Protestant  community  alone  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  Conference.  The  assembly  then  rejected  the  European  pro- 
posals unanimously  with  the  exception  of  one  dissentient  voice.  A 
Protocol  of  the  Council  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  all  present 
amidst  mutual  congratulations  and  general  enthusiasm.  The  Grand 
Vizier  and  ex-Grand  Vizier  then  went  to  the  Dolmabagtche 
Palace  to  submit  the  decision  of  the  Council  to  the  Sultan,  and 
the  result  was  immediately  communicated  to  the  dragomans  of  the 
different  Embassies."  The  correspondent,  however,  of  the  Daily 
News,  who  also  described  the  Council's  proceedings,  remarked  "  it 
was  unanimous  for  war,  as  well  it  might  be,  for  there  was  not  one 
person  present  who  had  not  the  deepest  interest  in  the  continuation 
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of  the  status  quo.  All  belong  to  the  class  who  have  directed  the 
destinies  of  the  Empire  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  such  a  deplor- 
able manner,  and  brought  it  to  its  present  wretched  condition. 
The  only  one  dissentient  voice  was  that  of  an  Armenian  Protestant 
bishop,  who  mildly  suggested  that  the  Grdvernment  should  be 
allowed  to  use  its  own  discretion.  He  was  answered  by  loud  shouts 
of  dissent." 

The  Conference  met  for  the  ninth  and  last  time  on  January  20. 
After  considerable  preamble,  Safvet  Pasha  announced  the  decision  of 
the  "  extraordinary  Grand  Council."  "  This  Council,"  he  said, "  which 
was  convoked  by  virtue  of  an  Imperial  Irade,  the  6th  (18th)  inst., 
at  the  Sublime  Porte,  was  composed  of  about  200  persons,  and 
brought  together  the  heads  of  all  classes  of  the  subjects  of  his 
Majesty,  as  well  as  the  representatives  of  the  religious  communities. 
The  question  was  submitted  to  them  in  all  its  details,  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  inform  your  Excellencies  that,  after  having  maturely 
deliberated,  the  Council  unanimously  pronounced  for  the  non- 
acceptance  of  the  two  points  in  question."  Midhat  Pasha  then 
read  a  new  counter-proposal.  "  The  Porte,"  he  said, "  could  not  assent 
to  an  International  Commission  without  abdicating  its  position  as 
an  independent  Power.  To  allow  foreign  representatives  to  share 
in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  authority  would  make  the  Govern- 
ment the  object  of  suspicion  on  the  part  of  its  subjects,  and  place 
Turkey  in  a  situation  unprecedented  in  the  world,  and  inferior  to 
that  of  her  own  vassals.  It  was  inconsistent  also  with  Article  1  of 
the  English  programme,  which  declared  the  independence  of  the 
Empire  to  be  the  basis  of  negotiation.*  The  Grand  Council,.in- 
cluding  members  of  all  the  higher  ranks  and  of  all  creeds,  had 
decided  on  the  rejection  of  the  proposal.  Believing,  however,  in 
the  possibility  of  an  understanding,  thePorte proposed  that  two  Com- 
missions, composed  in  equal  moieties  of  Mussulmans  and  Christians, 
should  be  freely  elected  by  the  population  for  12  months."  General 
IgnatiefF  remarked  that  this  was  "  a  simple  abridgment  of  the 
counter-proposals  already  rejected  by  the  Powers ;  and  that  as  the 
two  principal  points  insisted  on  by  the  Conference — the  nomination 
of  the  Valis  with  the  consent  of  the  Powers,  and  the  institution  of 
an  International  Commission  of  Control — had  been  refused  by  the 
Sublime  Porte,  it  must  be  considered  that  there  was  no  longer  a 
field  for  discussion."  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  likewise  (according 
to  the  Protocol  of  the  Conference)  expressed  his  opinion  as  follows  : 
"  I  have  already  expressed  my  conviction  that  an  elective  assembly, 
if  it  was  freely  elected,  would  contain  elements  fatal  to  the  authority 
of  the  Ottoman  Government,  while  giving  the  opinion  that  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  Bulgaria  is  at  present,  a  really  free 
election  of  a  Commission  independent  of  the  Grovernment  would  be 
impossible.  Now  the  independence  of  the  Commission  is  the  essen- 
tial condition  of  its  efficiency,  without  which  it  would  afford  no 
guarantee  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  reforms  which  the  Ottoman 
*  See  *  Foreign  History/  p.  28d,  Annuai  Bigiater,  1876. 
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Government  has  promised.  The  Conference  of  the  Powers  met  at 
Constantinople  to  establish  an  administrative  autonomy  and  sound 
guarantees  against  bad  administration  in  the  revolted  provinces. 
From  the  moment  that  a  refusal  to  grant  such  guarantees  shall  be 
officially  stated,  its  mission  is  ended,  and  its  existence  can  no 
further  be  prolonged."  Following  our  own  representative,  Greneral 
Ignatieff  said : — "  The  reply  which  we  have  heard  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ottoman  Plenipotentiaries,  and  which  constitutes  a  refusal 
of  the  propositions  of  the  great  Powers  set  forth  in  the  resume 
which  was  presented  in  the  preceding  sitting  by  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  places  me  under  the  painful  necessity  of  declaring  that 
the  field  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  is  exhausted,  and 
that  we  consider  it  henceforth  as  dissolved.  May  the  counsellors 
of  the  Sultan  never  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  regret  the 
course  they  have  taken ;  may  they  never  have  to  deplore  the 
disastrous  consequences  to  Turkey  of  a  situation  which  may  entail  a 
rupture  of  the  legal  order  of  things,  which  had  established  the  con- 
ditions of  her  existence  in  the  midst  of  European  States,  and 
guaranteed  her  territorial  integrity  I "  Safvet  Pasha  said :  "  The 
Porte  had  done  all  in  its  power  to  arrive  at  an  imderstanding.  He 
regretted  that  a  project  of  organisation  had  been  prepared  without 
the  Ottoman  Government  having  been  consulted.  It  was  not  his 
part  to  consider  whether  these  points  ought  to  entail  the  close  of 
the  discussion  ;  but  the  Sublime  Porte  had  made  all  the  concessions 
which  it  was  allowable  for  it  to  make."  The  Plenipotentiaries  of 
the  &ix  Powers  thought  there  was  no  occasion  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion,, and  the  sitting  terminated. 

The  objects  of  the  Conference  had  been  to  avert,  if  possible,  the 
calamity  of  war,  to  render  friendly  advice  to  Turkey,  and  to  induce 
her  to  give  some  adequate  guarantees  for  the  better  government 
of  her  Christian  population. 

Its  failure  was  attributed  to  various  causes  and  influences — 
Turkey's  jealousy  of  foreign  interference — infatuation — a  know- 
ledge of  the  unpreparedness  of  Eussia — a  desire  to  wage  war 
single-handed  against  her  hereditaiy  foe;  the  conciliatory  and 
yielding  attitude  of  General  Ignatieff ;  the  lowered  demands  of  the 
European  Powers,  and  the  persuasion  that  of  these  powers  Bussia 
alone  would  attempt  coercive  measures,  and  even  that  might  be 
viewed  as  doubtful.  A  correspondent  of  the  Times  declared  it  to 
be  a  fact  that  "  from  the  outset  the  Turks  were  intoxicated  at  the 
idea  of  a  trial  of  strength  with  Bussia  " ;  and  he  adds,  one  of  their 
most  thoughtful  statesmen  said  to  me  not  long  ago,  "  All  we  ask  is 
to  be  left  alone  face  to  face  with  Bussia." 

Subsequently,  in  Parliament,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  charac- 
terised their  conduct  as  infatuation.  He  said :  "  It  seems  to  me,  as 
it  must  to  everybody  else,  that  the  refusal  of  the  Turks  is  a  mystery, 
for  the  infatuation  of  that  course  seems  to  be  so  tremendous.  I 
observe  that  the  wonder  at  their  conduct  has  been  very  general,  for 
all  kinds  of  excellei^t  and  extraordinary  reasons  have  been  suggested 
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to  expldia  it.  To  myself  certainly  it  appears  that  one  of  the  causes 
which  led  the  Turks  to  this  unfortunate  resolution  was  the  belief 
which  was  so  sedulously  fostered,  I  know  not  by  whom,  but  by  irre- 
sponsible advisers,  that  the  power  of  Russia  was  broken,  that  the 
armies  of  Russia  were  sufiFering  from  disease,  that  the  mobilisation 
had  failed,  and  that,  consequently,  the  fear  of  war  was  idle.  They 
counted  upon  every  possible  contingency.  Their  traditional  policy 
had  been  to  maintain  themselves  by  dividing  the  Powers,  and  they 
imagined  that  the  Powers  would  still  be  divided,  and  that  a  general 
European  war  would  save  them." 

The  Turkish  Grovernment,  however,  had  a  standpoint  of  its 
own,  and  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  Conference  it  issued  a  Circular 
Note  to  the  European  Powers  through  its  representatives  at  their 
respective  courts  explaining  and  justifying  its  policy,  and  pro- 
fessing to  be  "  a  faithful  account  of  the  negotiations  which  have  just 
had  so  lamentable  an  issue,  and  the  sincere  and  loyal  efforts  which 
the  Imperial  Grovernment  has  never  ceased  to  make  to  give  satis- 
faction to  the  wishes  of  Europe  without  wounding  the  national 
feeling  or  betraying  jour  duties  towards  the  Sovereign  and  the 
country."  .... 

"  When,  subsequent  to  the  second  armistice  granted  to  Servia 
and  Montenegro,  England  took  the  initiative  in  the  assembling  of 
a  Conference  at  Constantinople,  you  are  aware.  Monsieur,  that  the 
Sublime  Porte,  in  giving  its  adhesion  to  the  proposal,  was  careful 
to  state  that  the  basis  of  the  labours  of  the  Conference  would  be 
the  English  programme,  such  as  it  had  been  communicated  by  Sir 
Henry  Elliot.  Moreover,  the  Imperial  Grovernment,  wishing  to 
render  the  independence  of  its  internal  administration,  as  stipu- 
lated in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  an  unassailable  point,  formally  placed 
the  principle  on  record,  although  relying  in  this  matter  upon  the 
explicit  assurances  given  in  Article  1  of  the  English  programme 
and  the  good  faith  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers.  And  so  the  Im- 
perial Grovernment  regrets  that  the  delegates  of  the  Powers  thought 
fit,  before  any  explanations  had  been  exchanged  with  the  Sublime 
Porte,  to  hold  preliminary  meetings  among  themselves  with  the 
object  of  deciding  upon  the  scheme  to  be  presented  to  the  Imperial 
Government,"  and  this  line  of  conduct  "  which  consisted  in  deliber- 
ating in  the  absence  of  the  party  principally  concerned,  and  in 
concert  with  the  foreign  Power  whose  position  and  policy  rendered 
it  more  particularly  interested  in  the  question,"  contributed  very 
much,  the  Circular  states,  to  the  subsequent  failure  of  the  joint 
deliberations,  and  it  continues: — ''The  European  delegates  came 
with  a  programme  decided  upon  in  common,  and  apparently  in- 
tended to  be  imposed  upon  us  by  the  authority  of  the  agreement 
previously  established  between  them.  It  was  depriving  the  Con- 
ference in  some  degree  of  its  proper  character  to  reduce  the  dis- 
cussion which  was  to  have  been  held  among  all  its  members  to  a 
simple  debate  between  two  parties  only — on  the  one  hand,  Turkey 
completely  isolated,  and,  on  the  other,  Europe  invited  with  the 
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object  of  obtaining  the  acceptance  of  a  programme  settled  be- 
forehand."' 

"  However  this  might  be,  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that,  while 
deliberating  in  our  absence,  the  European  Plenipotentiaries  would 
not  lose  sight  of  the  original  and  essential  conditions  of  the  Confer- 
ence, which,  as  I  have  pointed  out  above,  were  no  other  than  the 
terms  of  the  English  programme." 

This  "  programme  "  which  Turkey  had  accepted,  says  the  Cir- 
cular, laid  down  as  four  essential  conditions: — 1.  "That  the  insti- 
tutions to  be  chosen  for  the  provinces  should  be  such  as  might 
make  them  into  tributary  pro\inces.  2.  The  aim  of  these  insti- 
tutions was  only  to  give  the  inhabitants  a  certain  control  over  the 
administration.  3.  The  status  quo  ante  helium  for  both  Servia 
and  Montenegro.  4.  That  the  Conference  should  take  as  its 
guiding  principle  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Unfortunately,  the  scheme  of  pacification  and  agreement 
adopted  by  the  European  delegates  was  far  from  confining  its 
scope  within  the  limits  traced  by  the  EngUsh  programme,  and 
from  referring  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  with  re- 
gard to  the  non-intervention  of  the  Powers  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  empire.  For  Servia  and  Montenegro,  the  scheme,  contrary 
to  the  basis  concerning  the  re-establishment  of  the  status  quOy 
demanded  cessions  of  territory,  while  for  the  administration  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  European  Turkey,  it  tended  to  inaugurate 
a  system  of  institutions  which,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  details, 
practically  annulled  the  sovereign  authority.  The  same  scheme 
further  comprised,  under  the  denomination  of  guarantees,  a  set  of 
measures  which  could  not  have  been  proposed  to  any  Government 
wishing  to  preserve  its  independence,  and  while  the  English  pro- 
gramme had  only  spoken  of  moral  guarantees,  resulting  from  the 
system  of  institutions  to  be  conceded  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
the  scheme  in  question  called  upon  Turkey  to  furnish  guarantees, 
material  and  effective,  so  to  speak,  to  the  European  Powers.  I 
will  not  dwell  upon  the  character  of  this  first  proposition  made  by 
the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Powers,  which,  if  accepted,  would  have 
placed  the  administration  in  foreign  hands,  and  established  the 
separation  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  all  the  country  inhabited 
by  the  Bulgarians  from  the  rest  of  the  empire.  It  appeared  to  us 
all  the  more  ill-timed  and  unjustifiable  at  the  moment  that  our 
august  Master  granted  to  his  people  a  Constitution,  assuring  to 
all,  without  distinction  of  race  or  religion,  the  guarantees  of  secu- 
rity, equality,  and  justice,  that  Europe  demanded  as  privileges  for 
certain  provinces  only." 

Notwithstanding  this,  to  "  ascertain  the  national  public  feel- 
ing, the  Government  called  a  Grand  Council,  and  this  Council 
decided  most  emphatically  to  reject  the  two  measures  insisted  on 
by  the  Powers  " ;  but  the  Imperial  Government  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  these  two  measures  the  institution  of  two  Commissions 
of  Mussulmans  and  Christians  freely  elected  by  the  population, 
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one  for  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia,  and  the  other  for  the  provinces  of 
the  Danube  and  Adrianople,  which  Commissions  would  be  invested 
with  powers  analogous  to  those  which  Europe  proposed  to  confer 
upon  the  International  Commission. 

"  General  IgnatiefF,"  however,  "  speakiDg  in  the  name  of  all  his 
colleagues,  put  forth  altogether  unexpected  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
the  present  or  future  consequences  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Con- 
ference, as  well  as  the  application  of  our  Constitution.  .  .  .  But 
the  subjects  of  which  he  spoke  had  so  little  reference  to  the  object 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference,  and  were  so  entirely  outside 
the  programme  of  its  labours,  that  the  Ottoman  Plenipotentiaries 
thought  it  was  better,  after  all,  to  push  personal  delicacy  towards 
the  representative  of  Russia  to  its  uttermost  limits,  and  they  pre- 
served silence.  The  representatives  of  the  other  Powers  followed 
their  example,  and  we  are  able  to  perceive  therein  an  unequivocal 
sign  of  the  astonishment  with  which  they  listened  to  the  language 
in  which  General  Ignatieflf  pretended  to  express  the  thoughts  of 
his  colleagues." 

The  Circular  nowhere  expressly  stated  what  Turkey  would  do 
to  meet  the  views  of  the  Powers  ;  but  by  referring  to  its  concessions 
at  the  Conference  it  left  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Imperial 
Government  was  still  ready  to  carry  them  out. 

Though  Turkey  had  refused  the  guarantees  suggested  by  the 
Powers,  under  the  plea  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  her  sovereign 
authority  as  an  independent  state  to  permit  even  the  shadow  of  inter- 
ference and  dictation  in  her  internal  affairs,  still  her  promises  of 
reform,  of  justice  and  protection  to  her  Christian  population  at  the 
Conference,  had  been  emphatic.  This,  she  aflSrmed,  was  guaranteed 
and  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  recently  proclaimed,  and 
which,  under  the  auspices  of  its  author,  the  Grand  Vizier  Midhat 
Pasha,  would  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  peace  and  security  and  equal 
rights  for  all  the  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  irrespective  of 
race  or  creed ;  "  the  different  nationalities,*'  it  was  said,  "  will  be 
classed  together  under  one  common  law,  and  form  a  whole  for  the 
greatness,  the  prosperity,  and  the  independence  of  the  coimtry." 
Midhat  Pasha  was  the  genius  who  would  transform  a  Despot  into  a 
Constitutional  Monarch,  the  personal  and  irresponsible  rule  of  the 
Sultan  into  a  free  Parliamentary  Government.  He  had  ordered  the 
election  of  a  national  Parliament,  to  which  Abdul  Hamid  (whom 
he  chiefly  had  been  instrumental  in  raising  to  power)  would  defer 
his  individual  will.  These  halcyon  days,  it  was  true,  had  not  yet 
begun,  and  the  Powers,  or  their  representatives  at  the  Conference, 
had  been  unable  to  put  much  faith  either  in  Turkey's  promises 
or  in  her  Constitution.  The  outward  form  of  administration 
might  be  on  the  European  model,  but  the  old  spirit  would  still  be 
the  actuating  principle ;  if  the  hands  were  the  hands  of  Jacob,  the 
voice  was  still  the  voice  of  the  intractable  and  unreformed  political 
Esau  of  old  times. 
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And  within  some  fifteen  days  after  the  last  sitting  of  the  Con- 
ference, an  event  occurred  which  proved  how  little  constitutional 
principles  were  understood  or  acted  on  by  the  Sultan  or  his  advisers. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  the  sudden  fall  and  banishment  of  the 
Liberal  Grand  Vizier  Midhat  Pasha,  who  was  at  the  very  time  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ruling  spirit,  as  he  was  the  master  mind,  in  the 
council  and  in  the  closet,  in  foreign  afifairs  no  less  than  in  domestic 
policy.  This  political  catastrophe,  which  came  like  a  thunder-clap 
updn  Europe,  and  the  remarkable  scenes  that  accompanied  it,  were 
graphically  described  at  the  time  by  the  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph.  On  being  infonned  that  Midhat  Pasha  had 
fallen  from  power  and  was  about  to  be  banished,  our  correspondent 
at  once  dashed  off  to  the  telegraph  station  at  Pera.  Then  he 
galloped  back  to  Stamboul  to  witness  the  installation  of  the  new 
Grand  Vizier.  "  Again,"  he  said,  "  fortune  favoured  me.  I  was 
passed  through  the  crowd,  and  admitted  into  the  great  audience 
chamber,  where  almost  all  the  dignitaries  and  functionaries  of  the 
empire  waited  the  advent  of  the  new  Premier.  I  am  afraid  to  try 
to  say  who  was  there.  As  I  looked  over  that  little  sea  of  anxious 
faces  I  could  scarcely  miss  one  of  all  my  acquaintances  at  the 
Porte — chiefs  of  departments,  secretaries,  people  who  had  charge 
of  oflBces,  and  those  who  had  long  waited  for  such  posts ;  all  Mid- 
hat's  proteges  J  his  secretaries,  his  friends,  his  right-hand  men,  in 
waiting  no  longer  for  the  kindly  creature  who  had  so  intelligently 
ruled  them,  but  for  his  successor  and  supplanter.  '  Le  Roi  est 
rrioH  !  Vive  le  Roi  ! '  Midhat  was  at  that  moment  on  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  an  exile,  disgraced.  They  knew  not  who  might  come 
to  be  his  successor :  it  might  be  Mahmoud,  the  Sultan's  brother- 
in-law  ;  it  might  be  Safvet  Pasha ;  it  might  be  Redif,  the  chief  of 
the  War  Department ;  it  might  be  Edhem — but  who  could  tell  ? 
Nevertheless,  they  were  anxious  to  offer  him  homage. 

"How  they  jammed  each  other  into  comers — generals,  clerks, 
priests,  pashas,  all  bending  forward  to  see  whom  the  new  comer 
might  be  I  For  to  them  the  horse  on  which  the  Grand  Vizier  sat 
might  bring  honour  or  disgrace,  power  or  ruin,  wealth  or  poverty, 
reward  or  punishment.  They  actually  trembled  with  excitement 
as  the  procession  came  up  and  the  bands  raised  their  tones.  Nearer 
and  nearer  moved  the  horsemen  who  heralded  it,  nearer  marched 
the  soldiers  who  guarded  its  progress,  and  then  came  into  view,  on 
horseback,  the  Sheik-ul-Islam,  clad  in  white  and  gold,  followed  by 
Edhem  Pasha,  the  Sultan's  choice.  *  Edhem  I  Edhem  I '  echoed 
all  round  the  room.  A  minute  elapsed,  then  was  heard  a  gi-eat 
noise  in  the  outer  hall  as  of  people  being  thrust  back  by  the 
soldiery  in  order  that  room  should  be  made  for  the  Grand  Vizier, 
and  then  entered  the  Sheik-ul-Islam,  his  gold  embroidered  turban 
and  his  long  white  robe  being  conspicuous  as  he  advanced,  followed 
immediately  afterwards  by  Edhem  Pasha,  the  Sultan's  Secretary, 
Safvet  Pasha,  and  others.     There  was  such  a  scene  of  cringing  and 
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bowing  as  I  had  never  seen  even  in  Turkey  before.  Those  who  could 
lean  forward  and  almost  touch  the  ground  with  their  faces  did  so, 
and  were  happy. 

"  At  length  he  ceased  to  acknowledge  these  tokens  of  humility, 
and  stood  as  though  he  awaited  something ;  whereupon  the  Sultan's 
secretary — a  little  man,  covered  with  gold  embroidery,  and  wearing 
across  his  breast  the  ribbon  of  the  Medjidie — opened  a  violet  satin 
envelope  and  produced  therefrom  a  sheet  of  paper.  As  he  drew  it 
forth,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  might  have  been  presenting  his 
testimonials  to  some  one  whom  he  wished  to  employ  him,  the 
document  was  taken  by  Edhem,  who,  kissing  the  seal  at  the  top 
and  the  seal  at  the  bottom,  pressed  the  paper  to  his  forehead,  and 
then  handed  it  to  a  young  man  who,  in  an  official  dress,  stood 
before  him.  It  was  the  Sultan's  Hatt,  and  to  read  it  a  man  had 
been  chosen  whose  sonorous  voice  and  excellent  power  of  utterance 
might  be  heard  all  over  the  room. 

"  It  indicated  that  the  new  Constitution  would  still  be  sup- 
ported, how  changes  would  take  place  in  the  ministry,  and  that 
Edhem  Pasha  would  be  Grand  Vizier.  During  the  reading  of  that 
decree,  which  once  more  effected  a  revolution  in  the  Turkish 
Empire,  there  was  perfect  silence.  At  the  end  it  was  handed  back 
once  more  to  Edhem,  who  kissed  it  again ;  and  then  the  Sheik-ul- 
Islam,  in  a  loud  voice,  offered  prayer  for  the  Padishah." 

Another  version  of  the  great  minister's  sudden  fall  from  the 
height  of  power  was  commimicated  by  the  Timea*  Paris  correspon- 
dent, who,  quoting  from  the  letter  of  a  well-informed  person,  at  Con- 
stantinople, said: — "I  can  tell  you  exactly  what  has  occurred 
during  the  last  few  days,  and  which  has  just  ended  with  a  real 
thunder-clap.  The  Ministers  and  high  personages  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  for  some  time  been  complaining  of  Midhat  Pasha's 
attitude  and  manner.  He  had  become  inaccessibly  proud.  He 
expressed  his  opinion  in  a  peremptory  fashion,  without  hearing  the 
least  observation  from  anybody.  The  Coimcil  of  Ministers  met  at 
his  house,  and  for  several  days  he  had  obstinately  refused  to  repair 
to  the  Palace,  declaring  that  he  had  been  the  champion  of  the 
prompt  promulgation  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  on  him  de- 
volved the  duty  of  carrying  out  its  prescriptions  and  determining 
their  meaning.  His  object  seemed  to  be  to  appear  as  seldom  as 
possible  at  the  Palace,  in  order  to  preserve  the  utmost  possible  in- 
dependence as  regards  the  Sultan.  His  colleagues  had  been  trying 
for  five  or  six  days  to  alter  his  attitude,  and  had  pressed  him  to 
see  the  Sultan  regularly,  but  without  effect.  At  last,  on  Sunday 
evening,  the  4th,  there  was  a  Council  of  Ministers,  which  again 
urged  Midhat  to  visit  the  Sultan,  discuss  pending  questions  with 
him,  and  communicate  to  it  the  result  of  the  interview.  Midhat 
refused,  declaring  he  had  not  been  satisfied  by  the  way  in  which 
the  Sultan  had  received  his  last  communications,  and  that  he  would 
only  wait  on  the  Sultan  now  when  the  latter  summoned  him. 
Upon  that  the  sitting  terminated ;  but  the  other  Ministers  met 
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again  without  Midhat,  and  one  of  them — Safvet  Pasha — was  in- 
structed to  go  to  tlie  Sultan  and  communicate  to  him  the  impres- 
sion which  the  attitude  of  Midhat  towards  his  Majesty  had  pro- 
duced on  the  members  of  the  Cabinet.  The  following  morning,  at 
10  o'clock,  Midhat  was  summoned  to  the  presence  of  the  Sultan. 
Conformably  with  what  he  had  declared  the  previous  evening,  he 
went.  The  Sultan  commenced  by  taking  the  seals  from  him. 
After  this  he  was  seized,  put  on  board  a  steamer,  and  conducted  to 
Brindisi,  to  avoid  all  internal  difficulties.  At  midday  Edhem  Pasha 
wtis  waited  upon,  and  half  an  hour  after  he  was  appointed  Grand 
Vizier,  by  virtue  of  a  Hatt,  which  was  read  before  a  large  crowd. 
The  fall  of  Midhat  Pasha  was  generally  ascribed  to  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  Sultan,  and,  probably,  of  his  ministers.  He  had  become 
too  powerful ;  and  his  reforming  tendencies  were  hateful  to  the  old 
Turk  party. 

That  Edhem  Pasha  should  have  succeeded  Midhat  Pasha 
seemed  to  indicate  a  reactionary  policy,  for  he  was  said  not  to  be 
favourable  to  the  newly-proclaimed  Constitution,  which  he  thought 
inimical  to  national  interests,  and  contrary  to  the  most  sacred  prin- 
ciples of  a  Turk.  At  the  Conference,  as  second  Plenipotentiary  of 
Turkey,  his  behaviour  had  been  by  no  means  conciliatory,  and  he 
had  given  great  offence  to  the  representative  of  France,  by  drawing 
a  parallel  between  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  and  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew. 

Ostensibly,  however,  the  banishment  of  Midliat  Pasha  made  no 
difference  in  acceptance  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  which  the  disgraced  minister  was  the  author.  Indeed, 
the  Sultan  pressed  upon  the  G-rand  Vizier  the  speedy  and  complete 
establishment  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  On  March  19, 
the  Ottoman  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Sultan,  "  the  descend- 
ant of  the  Caliplis  and  the  Shadow  of  God  upon  Earth,"  with  every 
accompaniment  of  Oriental  splendour.  The  graphic  account  of  it 
by  an  eye-witness  reads  almost  like  a  chapter  from  the  "  Arabian 
Nights,"  and  from  his  spirited  sketch  we  give  the  salient  features 
of  that  imposing  ceremony. 

The  throne  room,  a  hall  of  great  magnificence,  occupied  the 
central  part  of  the  Dolmabatsche  Palace.  The  room  was  filling 
rapidly  as  we  were  led  to  our  places  under  the  arches  of  the  southern 
side  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  left  of  the  throne  the  gaudy  halberdiers 
of  the  Sultan — a  recent  institution  of  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  re- 
vived by  his  son  Murad,  during  his  short  and  melancholy  reign, 
men  all  in  scarlet,  with  round  bonnets  surmounted  by  gaudy 
plumes — were  drawn  up  on  both  sides  of  the  hall.  At  the  entrance 
end  were  the  heralds,  or  kings-at-arms,  and  here  and  there  thin 
lines  of  tirailleurs  with  their  rifles.  In  front  of  these,  on  either 
side  of  the  hall,  the  grandees  of  the  Empire  began  to  range  them- 
selves. The  diplomatists  came  in  a  body,  the  Persian  Minister 
leading,  and  after  him  the  other  Ministers  now  present  at  Constan- 
tinople.    The  spectators  being  thus  in  their  places,  the  members 
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of  the  two  Houses  were  marshalled  in,  and  made  to  stand  side  by 
side  on  the  transverse  strips  of  carpet,  all  facing  the  throne,  the 
senators  on  the  right,  the  deputies  on  the  left. 

At  last,  almost  on  the  stroke  of  two,  the  cloth  of  gold  was 
removed  from  the  glittering  throne,  and  the  door  on  the  right 
leading  to  the  Sultan's  apartments  was  opened.  Kiamil  Bey,  the 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  stepped  up  to  the  door,  and  presently 
fell  back  before  the  Sultan,  who  walked  up  to  the  throne  and  stood 
before  it,  slightly  bowing,  his  left  hand  resting  on  the  hilt  of  his 
sword,  while  the  right  held  the  Imperial  Speech  rolled  up  in  a 
scroll.  The  Sultan's  presence  was  hailed  by  the  heralds  at  the 
entrance  by  three  shrill  and  somewhat  unearthly  yells  of  "  Long 
live  the  Padisha  !  "  while  the  vast  assemblage  remained  profoundly 
silent,  the  grandees  in  the  foremost  ranks  performing  deep  obei- 
sances. At  last  all  were  in  their  places.  The  Sultan  gave  his 
speech  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  who,  in  his  tuni,  delivered  it  to 
the  First  Secretary  of  the  Sultan,  Said  Pasha,  who  read  it  in 
an  inaudible  voice,  the  reading  lasting  about  twenty  minutes. 
While  the  speech  was  being  read  the  Sultan  remained  standing, 
his  left  hand  resting  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  the  right  now  and 
then,  more  or  less  imconsciously,  stroking  his  chin  and  twirling  his 
moustache ;  a  weary  look,  a  somewhat  anxious  expression,  gradually 
settling  on  his  face.  Called  to  the  throne,  in  most  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, his  Majesty  had  first  of  all  placed  the  forces  of  the 
country  in  a  condition  to  ensure  its  security  and  independence,  and 
had  then  devoted  all  his  efforts  to  internal  reform  by  promulgating 
a  Constitutional  Charter,  which,  following  the  example  of  most 
civilised  States,  made  the  nation  participate  in  the  enactment  of 
laws  and  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  The  Charter  for  this 
purpose  created  a  Parliament  composed  of  a  Senate  and  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  It  is  a  Charter  which  secures  to  all  liberty,  equality, 
and  justice.  The  Sultan,  speaking  of  the  Constitution,  said  : — 
"  Henceforth  all  my  subjects,  having  become  children  of  the  same 
fatherland  and  living  under  one  and  the  same  law,  will  be  called 
by  one  and  the  same  name — Ottoman."  Then,  after  reference  to 
financial  matt/crs,  education,  and  his  relations  with  Servia  and 
Montenegro,  he  remarked  that  though  the  Conference  which  met 
in  Constantinople,  on  the  proposal  of  England,  did  not  result  in  a 
definitive  imderstanding,  it  has  been  none  the  less  demonstrated 
that  both  before  and  since  the  Conference  his  Government  was,  and 
is,  ready  to  anticipate  in  practice  those  wishes  of  the  Powers  which 
can  be  reconciled  with  existing  treaties,  the  rules  of  international 
Jaw,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  The  Sultan  concluded 
his  speech  as  follows: — "My  Government  has  constantly  given 
proofs  of  sincerity  and  moderation,  which  will  aid  in  drawing 
closer  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  sympathy  which  unite  us  with 
the  great  European  family.  The  disagreement  between  my  Govern- 
ment and  the  Powers  rests  rather  in  the  form  and  method  of 
application  than  in  the  substance  of  the  question..    All  my  efforts 
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will  be  devoted  towards  bringing  to  perfection  the  progress  wliich 
has  been  already  realised  in  the  situation  of  the  Empire,  and  in  all 
the  branches  of  its  administration.  But  I  consider  it  to  be  one  of 
my  most  important  duties  to  remove  any  cause  which  may  be 
detrimental  to  the  dignity  and  independence  of  my  Empire.  I 
leave  to  time  the  task  of  proving  the  sincerity  of  my  intentions  of 
reconciliation." 

When  the  reading  was  at  an  end  the  whole  ceremony  was  over. 
The  Sultan  retired  as  he  had  entered,  with  a  slight  inclination  of 
the  head  to  his  assembled  subjects,  which  was  answered  by  very 
low  bows  on  the  part  of  the  bystanders.  The  heralds  again  uttered 
their  sharp  and  weird  shrieks  of  "  Long  live  the  Padisha  I  "  The 
Sultan  vanished  by  the  side  door,  and  the  assembled  multitude  left 
the  room  with  the  same  calm  dignity  as  they  had  entered  it. 

Just  as  all  was  over,  and  the  Sultan  had  made  his  bow,  the 
heavy  ordnance  of  the  ironclads,  moored  close  to  the  palace,  gave 
voice,  and  their  joyous  thunder  was  responded  to  by  the  cannon  of 
the  forts,  and  re-echoed  by  every  cliff,  bay,  and  bend  of  the  shore 
on  either  side  of  the  Bosphorus :  they  filled  the  air  with  grand 
Titanic  music,  with  which  the  clear  sky,  the  bright  spring  day,  and 
the  rippling  sea  admirably  harmonised. 

With  the  departure  of  the  European  Plenipotentiaries  from  ' 
Constantinople,  the  Eastern  Question  entered  upon  a  new  phase. 
The  Conference  having  failed  to  effect  its  adjustment,  diplomatic 
action  was  continued  by  means  of  circular  notes,  protocols,  and 
confidential  missions,  and  it  was  hoped  that  by  these  means  the 
alternative  of  war  might  yet  be  avoided. 

The  Turkish  Grovernment's  vindication  of  its  policy  has  been 
already  passed  in  review,  and  Bussia  wishing,  apparently,  still  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  other  Powers  represented  at  the  Conference, 
lost  no  time  in  addressing  a  circular  note  to  her  representatives  at 
their  several  courts — Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris,  London,  and  Rome. 
It  began  by  stating  the  views  of  Russia  on  the  crisis,  and  begged 
to  know  the  intentions  of  the  Powers  regarding  the  position 
assumed  by  Turkey  and  her  refusal  to  listen  to  their  joint  repre- 
sentations. 

"  The  Imperial  Cabinet,"  it  said,  "  regarded  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion from  the  outset  as  a  European  question,  which  should  and 
could  only  be  solved  by  the  unanimous  accord  of  the  great  Powers- 
In  fact,  any  thought  of  harbouring  exclusive  or  personal  ideas  was 
repudiated  by  all  the  Cabinets,  and  the  difficulty  was  thus  reduced 
to  bringing  the  Turkish  Government  to  rule  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Sultan  in  a  just  and  humane  manner,  in  order  not  to  expose 
Europe  to  permanent  crises,  revolting  to  her  conscience  and  dis- 
turbing her  tranquillity.  The  question  was  therefore  one  of  humanity 
and  general  interest.  The  Imperial  Cabinet,  in  consequence,  en- 
deavoured to  bring  about  a  general  European  accord  in  order  to 
allay  the  crisis  and  prevent  its  recurrence." 

Then,  referring  to  the  Berlin  Memorandum  and  the  Andrassy 
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Note,  the  Note  proceeds  to  say : — "  At  the  initiative  of  the  English 
Grovernment,  the  Cabinets  agreed  upon  the  bases  and  the  guaran- 
tees of  pacification  to  be  discussed  at  a  Conference  to  meet  at 
Constantinople.  This  Conference  in  its  preliminary  deliberations 
arrived  at  a  complete  understanding,  both  respecting  the  conditions 
of  peace  and  the  reforms  to  be  introduced.  It  communicated  the 
result  to  the  Porte  as  the  firm  and  unanimous  wish  of  Europe,  but 
met  with  an  obstinate  refusal  from  the  Turkish  Government.  Thus, 
after  more  than  a  year  of  diplomatic  efforts,  demonstrating  the 
price  which  the  great  Powers  attach  to  the  pacification  of  the 
East,  and  the  right  which  they  possess  of  ensuring  it  in  view  of  the 
general  interests  involved,  and  their  firm  desire  to  obtain  it,  by 
means  of  a  European  understanding,  the  Cabinets  again  find  them- 
selves in  the  same  position  as  at  the  commencement  of  this  crisis, 
which  is,  however,  still  further  aggravated  by  the  blood  that  has 
been  shed,  the  passions  that  have  been  raised,  the  ruins  accumu- 
lated, and  the  prospect  of  an  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  deplor- 
able state  of  things  which  weighs  upon  Europe,  and  justly 
preoccupies  public  opinion  and  the  Governments.  The  Porte  pays 
no  regard  to  its  former  engagements,  to  its  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  European  concert,  or  to  the  unanimous  wishes  of  the  great 
Powers.  Far  from  having  made  a  step  towards  a  satisfactory 
solution  the  state  of  the  East  has  become  worse,  and  remains  a 
permanent  menace  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  as  well  as  for  the  senti- 
ments of  humanity  and  the  conscience  of  the  Christian  peoples. 
Under  these  circumstances,  before  deciding  on  the  course  which  he 
may  think  right  to  follow,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  wishes  to 
know  what  course  will  be  determined  upon  by  the  Cabinets  with 
whom  we  have  acted  up  to  the  present,  and  with  whom  we  desire, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  continue  proceeding  in  common  accord.  Tlie 
object  which  the  great  Powers  have  in  view  has  been  clearly  defined 
by  the  acts  of  the  Conference.  The  refusal  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment touches  the  dignity  and  peace  of  Europe,  It  is  impoilant 
for  us  to  know  what  the  Cabinets  with  which  we  have  acted  in 
concert  until  now  intend  to  do,  in  order  to  reply  to  this  refusal, 
and  to  ensure  the  execution  of  their  wishes.  You  are  requested  to 
ask  for  information  on  this  point,  and  to  read  and  give  a  copy  of 
this  despatch  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Gortschakoff.' 
This  was  followed  by  General  IgnatiefFs  mission,  which,  accord 
ing  to  Russian  statements,  had  for  its  object  "  to  furnish  explana- 
tions as  to  the  real  views  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  to 
facilitate  a  pacific  solution  " ;  and  after  Europe  had  been  kept  in 
suspense  for  some  two  months,  pending  the  exchange  of  ideas 
between  the  respective  Cabinets,  a  joint  protocol,  on  Turkish 
affairs,  was  agreed  upon  and  signed,  March  31,  by  the  six  Powers. 
The  text  of  this  protocol  was  as  follows : — 
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''Protocol  Relative  to  the  Affairs  of  Turkey^  signed  at  London, 

March  31,  1877. 

"  The  Powers  who  have  undertaken  in  common  the  pacification 
of  the  East,  and  have  with  that  view  taken  part  in  the  Conference 
of  Constantinople,  recognise  that  the  surest  means  of  attaining  the 
object  which  they  have  proposed  to  themselves  is  before  all  to 
maintain  the  agreement  so  happily  established  between  them,  and 
jointly  to  affirm  afresh  the  common  interest  which  they  take  in 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Christian  populations  of 
Turkey,  and  in  the  reforms  to  be  introduced  in  Bosnia,  Herzego- 
vina, and  Bulgaria,  which  the  Porte  has  accepted  on  condition  of 
itself  carrying  them  into  execution. 

"  They  take  cognisance  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Servia. 

"  As  regards  Montenegro,  the  Powers  consider  the  rectification 
of  the  frontiers  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Bojana  to  be  desirable 
in  the  interest  of  a  solid  and  durable  arrangement. 

"  The  Powers  consider  the  arrangements  concluded,  or  to  be 
concluded,  between  the  Porte  and  the  two  principalities  as  a  step  " 
accomplished  towards  the  pacification  which  is  the  object  of  their 
common  wishes. 

"  They  invite  the  Porte  to  consolidate  it,  by  replacing  its  armies 
on  a  peace  footing,  excepting  the  number  of  troops  indispensable 
for  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  by  putting  in  hand  with  theleast 
possible  delay  the  reforms  necessary  for  the  tranquillity  and  well- 
being  of  the  provinces,  the  condition  of  which  was  discussed  at  the 
Conference.  They  recognise  that  the  Porte  has  declared  itself 
ready  to  realise  an  important  portion  of  them. 

"  They  take  cognisance  specially  of  the  Circular  of  the  Porte  of 
the  13th  of  February,  1876,  and  of  the  declarations  made  by  the 
Ottoman  Government  during  the  Conference  and  since  through  its 
representatives. 

"  In  view  of  these  good  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  Porte,  and 
of  its  evident  interest  to  carry  them  immediately  into  effect,  the 
Powers  believe  that  they  have  grounds  for  hoping  that  the  Porte 
will  profit  by  the  present  lull  to  apply  energetically  such  measures 
as  will  cause  that  effective  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
Chiistian  populations  which  is  unanimously  called  for  as  indispens- 
able to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  that  having  once  entered 
on  this  path,  it  will  understand  that  it  concerns  its  honour  as  well 
as  its  interests  to  persevere  in  it  loyally  and  efficaciously. 

"The  Powers  propose  to  watch  carefully,  by  means  of  their 
representatives  at  Constantinople  and  their  local  agents,  the  manner 
in  which  the  promises  of  the  Ottoman  Government  are  carried  into 
effect. 

"  If  their  hopes  should  once  more  be  disappointed,  and  if  the 
condition  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  should  not  be  im- 
proved in  a  manner  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  complications 
which  periodically  disturb  the  peace  of  the  East,  they  think  it  right 
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to  declare  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  would  be  incompatible  with 
their  interests  and  those  of  Europe  in  general.  In  such  case  they 
reserve  to  themselves  to  consider  in  common  as  to  the  means  which 
they  may  deem  best  fitted  to  secure  the  well-being  of  the  Christian 
populations  and  the  interests  of  the  general  peace. 
"  Done  at  London,  March  31st,  1877. 

"  MuNSTER.  "  Derby. 

"  Beust.  "  L.  F.  Menabrea. 

"  L.  d'HaRCODRT.  "  SCHOUVALOFF." 

One  of  the  annexes  consists  of  minutes  of  a  meeting  held  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  March  31,  1877,  in  which  it  is  recorded  that 
Count  Schouvaloff  made  the  following  declaration,  placing,  at  the 
same  time,  a  pro  memm^  of  it  in  the  hands  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State : — 

^'  If  peace  with  Montenegro  is  concluded,  and  the  Porte  accepts 
the  advice  of  Europe  and  shows  itself  ready  to  replace  its  forces  on 
a  peace  footing,  and  seriously  to  undertake  the  reforms  i^aentioned 
in  the  protocol,  let  it  send  to  St.  Petersburg  a  special  envoy  to 
treat  of  disarmament,  to  which  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  would 
also  on  his  part  consent.  If  massacres  similar  to  those  which  have 
stained  Bulgaria  with  blood  take  place,  this  would  necessarily  put 
a  stop  to  the  measures  of  demobilisation." 

At  the  same  time,  the  Earl  of  Derby  read  and  delivered  to  each 
of  the  other  plenipotentiaries  the  following  declaration : — 

^^  Inasmuch  as  it  is  solely  in  the  interests  of  European  peace 
that  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Grovemment  have  consented  to  sign 
the  protocol  proposed  by  that  of  Russia,  it  is  understood  before- 
hand that,  in  the  event  of  the  object  proposed  not  being  attained 
— namely,  reciprocal  disarmament  on  the  pai-t  of  Russia  and 
Turkey,  and  peace  between  them — the  protocol  in  question  shall 
be  regarded  as  null  and  void.  "  Derby."    . 

General  Comte  de  Menabrea  declared  that  Italy  was  **  only 
bound  by  the  signature  of  the  protocol  so  long  as  the  agreement 
happily  established  between  all  the  Powers  by  the  protocol  itself 
is  maintained."  The  signature  of  the  protocol  was  then  proceeded 
with. 

In  answer  to  this  the  Turkish  Government  addressed  a  Circular 
Note  of  great  length  to  the  signatory  Powers,  in  which  it  refused,' 
as  energetically  as  at  the  Conference,  to  be  placed  under  the  tute- 
lage and  supervision  of  Europe,  or  to  submit  to  any  kind  of  foreign 
interference  with  its  internal  affairs.  In  a  long  preamble  it  said : — 
"  The  Sublime  Porte  felt  great  regret  to  observe  that  the  great 
friendly  Powers  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  obtain  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Imperial  Government  at  their  deliberations,  although 
questions  were  discussed  which  concerned  the  most  vital  interests 
of  the  Empire,"  and  it  went  on  to  make  the  following  declaration  : — 

"  1.  Adopting  towards  Montenegro  the  same  line  of  conduct 
which  brought  about  the  pacification  of  Servia,  the  Sublime  Porte 
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spontaneously  informed  the  Prince  two  months  ago  that  it  would 
spare  no  effort  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  him,  even  at 
the  price  of  certain  sacrifices.  Considering  Montenegro  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Ottoman  territory,  the  Porte  proposed  a  rectification 
of  the  line  of  demarcation  which  secured  advantages  to  Monte- 
negro, and  it  henceforward  depends  entirely  upon  the  moderate 
counsels  which  the  Porte  hopes  will  prevail  at  Cettinge  whether 
this  affair  may  be  considered  as  terminated, 

"  2.  The  Imperial  Government  is  prepared  to  apply  all  the 
promised  reforms,  but  these  reforms,  in  conformity  with  the  fun- 
damental provisions  of  our  Constitution,  cannot  have  a  special  or 
exclusive  character,  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  Imperial 
Government,  in  its  full  and  entire  liberty,  will  continue  to  apply 
its  institutions. 

"  3.  The  Imperial  Government  is  ready  to  replace  its  armies  on 
a  peace  footing  as  soon  as  it  shall  see  the  Russian  Government  take 
measures  to  the  same  end.  The  armaments  of  Turkey  have  an 
exclusively  defensive  character. 

"  4.  With  regard  to  the  disturbances  which  might  break  out  in 
Turkey  and  stop  the  demobilisation  of  the  Russian  army,  the 
Imperial  Government,  which  repels  the  injurious  terms  in  which 
this  idea  has  been  expressed,  believes  that  Europe  is  convinced 
that  the  disturbances  which  have  troubled  the  peace  of  the 
provinces  were  due  to  foreign  instigation,  that  the  Imperial 
Government  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  them ;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  Russian  Government  would  not  be  justified  in 
making  the  demobilisation  of  its  armies  dependent  upon  such 
contingencies. 

"  5.  Concerning  the  despatch  of  a  special  envoy  to  St.  Peters- 
burg to  treat  on  the  question  of  disarmament,  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment, which  would  have  no  reason  to  refuse  an  act  of  courtesy 
reciprocally  required  by  diplomatic  usages,  perceives  no  connection 
between  this  act  of  international  courtesy  and  a  disarmament 
which  there  was  no  plausible  motive  for  delaying,  and  which  might 
be  carried  into  eflFect  by  a  single  telegraphic  order." 

The  Note,  after  further  vindicating  tiie  conduct  and  intentions 
of  Turkey,  concludes  in  a  strain  of  indignant  remonstrance.  It 
says : — 

"  The  Imperial  Government,  in  fact,  is  not  aware  how  it  can 
have  deserved  so  ill  of  justice  and  civilisation  as  to  see  itself  placed 
in  a  humiliating  position  without  example  in  the  world.  The 
Treaty  of  Paris  gave  an  explicit  sanction  to  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention. This  Treaty,  which  binds  together  the  Powers  who 
participate  in  it  as  well  as  Turkey,  cannot  be  abolished  by  a  Pro- 
tocol in  which  Turkey  has  had  no  share.  And,  if  Tiu-key  appeals 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  it  is  not  that  that 
Treaty  has  created  in  her  favour  any  rights  which  she  would  not 
possess  without  it,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention 
to  the  grave  reasons  which,  in  the  interests  of  the  general  peace 
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of  Europe,  induced  the  Powers  twenty  years  ago  to  place  the 
recognition  of  the  inviolabilities  of  this  Empire's  right  to  sove- 
reignty under  the  guarantee  of  a  collective  promise.  With  regard 
to  the  clause  whicli,  in  case  of  non-execution  of  the  promised 
reforms,  would  seek  to  confer  upon  the  Powers  the  right  of  recurring 
to  ulterior  measures,  the  Imperial  Government  perceives  therein  a 
fresh  attack  upon  its  dignity  and  its  rights,  a  measure  of  intimi- 
dation, calculated  to  deprive  its  acts  of  any  merit  of  spontaneity 
and  a  source  of  grave  complications  both  in  the  present  and  the 
future, 

"  No  consideration,  therefore,  can  arrest  the  Government  in  its 
determination  to  protest  against  the  views  enunciated  in  the  Pro- 
tocol of  the  31st  of  March,  and  to  treat  it  as  far  as  Turkey  is 
concerned  as  destitute  of  all  equity,  and  consequently,  also,  of  all 
obligatory  character. 

"  Exposed  to  hostile  suggestions,  to  unmerited  suspicion,  and 
to  violations  of  international  law,  Turkey  feels  that  she  is  now 
contending  for  her  existence. 

"Strong  in  the  justice  of  her  cause,  and  trusting  in  God,  she 
determines  to  ignore  what  lias  been  decided  without  her  and 
against  her ;  resolved  to  retain  in  the  world  the  place  which  Pro- 
vidence has  destined  for  her  in  this  regard,  she  will  not  cease  to 
encounter  the  attacks  directed  against  her,  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  public  right  and  the  authority  of  a  great  European  Act, 
which  pledges  the  honour  of  the  Powers  that  signed  the  Protocol 
of  the  31st  of  March,  a  document  which,  in  her  eyes,  has  no  legal 
claim  to  exact  compliance.  She  appeals  to  the  conscience  of  the 
Cabinets,  which  she  has  a  right  to  consider  animated  towards  her 
by  the  same  sentiments  of  elevated  equity  and  friendship  as  in  the 
past. 

"  Immediate  and  simultaneous  disarmament  would  be  the  only 
efficacious  means  of  averting  the  dangers  by  which  the  general 
peace  is  threatened. 

"  The  reply  which  the  Imperial  Government  has  made  above 
to  the  Declaration  of  the  Ambassador  of  Russia,  furnishes  the 
Powers  with  suitable  elements  for  bringing  about  this  result,  which 
they  most  assuredly  will  not  seek  to  obtain  by  persisting  in  im- 
posing upon  the  Ottoman  Empire  sacrifices  of  right  and  honour  to 
which  it  will  not  consent." 

The  joint  Protocol  of  March  31  had  been  presented  to  Turkey 
for  her  warning  and  instruction;  but,  clearly  (whatever  Russia 
meant),  it  was  not  intended  by  Europe  as  an  ultimatum.  The 
Protocol  had  recognised  the  "  good  intentions  of  the  Porte."  It 
implied  that  Turkey  would  have  time  given  her  to  carry  out  her 
promised  reforms ;  and  it  was  only  in  case  of  her  not  doing  so  that 
the  Powers  "  reserved  to  themselves  to  consider  in  common  as  to 
the  means  which  they  may  deem  best  to  secure  the  well-being  of 
the  Christian  populations  and  the  interests  of  the  general  peace." 
Turkey's  refusal,  therefore,  to  accede  to  that  part  of  the  Protocol 
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wbicb  touched,  as  she  believed,  her  independence  as  a  Sovereign 
State — her  protest  against  allowing  "  to  foreign  agents  and  repre- 
sentatives "  any  "  mission  of  official  supervision  "  was  not  necessarily 
a  casus  belli ;  but  whether  Russia  would  make  it  so  now  became 
the  great  question  of  European  interest. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TURKEY    AND   THE    RUSSO-TURKISH   WAR — continued. 

Bussia's  View  of  her  Mission—  Imperial  Manifesto,  April  24 — PrinceGortscbakoflTs  Note 
— Invasion  of  Turkey  by  Russia,  April  24 — Protest  of  the  Ottoman  Government — 
liOrtl  Derby's  Despatch — The  Ottoman  Empire  —Russian  Army  of  the  Caucasus — 
Turkish  Army  on  the  Asiatic  frontier — Salient  Events  of  the  commencement  of  the 
(Campaign  in  Asia — In  Europe  the  Russians  cross  the  Pnith,  April  24 — The  Rival 
Forces — Blowing  up  of  Turkish  Monitors — The  Russians  cross  the  Danube— The 
Emperors  Prochimation — Capture  of  Tirnova  and  Nicopol is— Reception  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  at  Tirnova — General  Gourko  crosses  the  Balkans  into"  Roumelia 
— Collapse  of  the  Russian  Campaign  in  Armenia — The  Campaign  in  Bulgaria — 
Disastrous  Actions  before  Plevna — Repulse  of  General  Gourko's  Force  at  Eski- 
Sagra — Conflicts  in  the  Shipka  Pass— The  Capture  of  Loftcha — Osman  Pasha's 
attack  on  the  Russian  left  centre — His  Defeat — Desperate  assaults  on  the  Turkish 
positions  at  Plevna  by  the  Russian  and  Roumanian  forces — Suleiman  Pasha's 
renewed  assault  on  Mount  St.  Nicholas — Shipka  Pass — Battles  on  the  Lorn — Groat 
Russian  Victory  in  Armenia — Mukhtar  Piisha's  Army  defeated — Battle  of  Kupri 
Koi — Collapse  of  Turkish  defence  in  Asia — Fall  of  Kars— Investment  of  Plevna 
— Battle  of  Dolmy  Dubnik — Other  Russian  successes — Favourable  turn  to  the 
Turkish  defence  in  Europe — Turkish  Victory  of  Elena — Fall  of  Plevna — Develop- 
ment of  Russia's  strength  in  Bulgaria — Exhaustion  of  Turkey— Turkey's  Circidar 
Note  inviting  the  Mediation  of  the  European  Powers — Opening  of  the  Second 
Session  of  the  Turkish  Parliament — Atrocities. 

Tl'RKey,  as  we  have  seen,  contended  tliat  the  Protocol  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  was  derogatory  to  her  dignity  and  independence — a 
virtual  abrogation  of  Article  IX.  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris — and 
rather  than  acknowledge  it  as  binding  upon  her  she  preferred  to 
face  the  alternative  of  war. 

Eussia,  on  the  other  hand,  held  a  lofty  view  of  her  mission  as 
the  protector  of  the  Sclavonic  race.  The  normal  government  of 
the  Sclavonic  provinces  of  Turkey  was  believed  to  be  one  of  in- 
justice and  oppression,  varied  by  the  grossest  spoliation  and  out- 
rage, which  had  recently  culminated  in  the  far-famed  "  Bulgarian 
atrocities";  and  these  had  roused  the  passions  of  tliat  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  Eussia  which  was  identical  in  blood 
and  allied  in  sympathy  with  the  suffering  people  of  the  adjoining 
provinces ;  while  the  pressure  it  exercised  upon  the  counsels  of 
Eussia  at  this  time  was  supposed  to  be  great,  if  not  irresistible. 

Eussia  believed  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  oppressed  states 
or  provinces  was  autonomy  under  foreign  protection,  and  so  one 
thing  at  least  became  evident — that  when  Eussia  and  Tiurkey,  the 
two  principals  in  the  quarrel,  took  such  widely  divergent  and  even 
antagonistic  views  there  could  be  little  hope  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  would  be  preserved,  and  Europe  looked  forward  with  fore- 
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boding ;  nor  were  its  fears  unfounded,  for,  with  the  next  turn  of  the 
political  kaleidoscope,  all  the  subtleties  of  protocols  and  diplomacy 
^•anished,  and  gave  place  to  the  unmistakable  language — short, 
stern,  and  to  the  point — of  war  proclamations  and  addresses. 

Russia  had  long  been  making  great  preparations  behind  the 
scenes,  and  massing  her  troops  upon  the  Turkish  frontier,  and 
on  April  24,  without  any  ultimatum  to  Turkey,  beyond  the 
Protocol  of  March  31,  an  Imperial  Manifesto  appeared  declaring 
war  against  the  Porte.  In  this  the  Czar,  addressing  his  ''well- 
beloved  subjects,"  reminded  them  that  his  whole  reign  attested 
his  solicitude  to  preserve  for  Russia  the  blessings  of  peace.  He 
told  them  that  by  pacific  negotiation  he  had  sought,  in  concert 
with  the  great  European  Powers,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  Christians  in  the  East.  But  that  his  efforts  having  been  of 
no  avail — the  Porte  finally  refusing  to  defer  to  the  will  of  Europe 
as  set  forth  in  the  joint  Protocol — he  was  obliged  "  to  proceed  to 
more  decisive  acts";  he,  that  day,  April  12  (24),  "ordered  his 
brave  armies  to  cross  the  frontier." 

In  justification  of  this  step,  the  Russian  Cabinet  addressed  to 
its  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts  a  Circular  Note,  in  which  Prince 
Gortschakoff  gave  expression  to  its  views  regarding  Turkey's  re- 
fusal to  acknowledge  the  joint  Protocol  of  March  31,  and  the 
consequences  of  that  refusal.  It  says  that — "All  the  proposals 
made  to  the  Porte  as  a  result  of  tlie  understanding  come  to  between 
the  Cabinets  of  Europe  liave  been  met  by  it  with  obstinate  resist- 
ance." The  Protocol  of  March  31  (suggested  by  the  Imperial 
Cabinet,  and  the  last  expression  of  the  united  wishes  of  Europe) 
had  "just  been  answered  by  the  Porte,  by  a  new  refusal."  There 
remained,  therefore,  "  no  other  alternative  than  either  to  prolong  a 
state  of  things  which  the  Powers  have  declared  to  be  incompatible 
with  their  interests,  and  with  those  of  Europe  in  general,  or  to 
try  and  obtain  by  force  what  the  unanimous  attempts  of  the  Cabi- 
nets have  failed  to  obtain  from  the  Porte  by  persuasion."  And,  in 
taking  this  step,  his  Imperial  Majesty  is  persiiaded  that  "he  fulfils 
a  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  interests  of  Russia,"  and  likewise 
that  "he  is  consulting  at  the  same  time  the  views  and  the  interests 
of  Europe." 

The  Turkish  Government  immediately  submitted  to  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  an  energetic  protest  against  what  she  termed  Russia's 
violation  of  international  law.  "  Russia,"  it  stated,  "  declared  war 
against  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  a  Note  communicated  by  Prince 
Gortschakoff  to  our  Charge  cP Affairs  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
morning  of  yesterday,  the  24th,  and  which  came  into  our  hands 
the  same  day  at  the  same  moment,  and,  perhaps,  even  slightly 
before  that.  In  any  case,  before  this  declaration  was  able  to  reach 
the  Sublime  Porte,  the  Russian  army  had  commenced  hostilities 
by  invading  the  Asiatic  frontier.  In  bringing  these  facts  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Government  to  which  you  are  accredited,  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  point  out  everything  that  is  abnormal 
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in  such  procedure  and  contrary  to  the  rules  usually  observed  by 
civilised  states.  I  beg  you  to  add  that  the  Sublime  Porte  protests 
with  all  the  more  reason  against  such  procedure  because  Kussia 
has  declared  war  without  having  had  recourse  to  the  mediation  of 
the  Powers,  in  accordance  with  the  duty  imposed  upon  it  by  Arti- 
cle VIII,  of  the  Treaty  of  1856.  You  will  compare  the  contempt 
shown  by  Eussia  for  international  obligations  with  the  care  which 
the  Sublime  Porte  has  taken,  since  it  recognised  the  imminence 
of  a  war  with  Russia,  to  engage  the  friendly  Powers  in  making  a 
formal  demand  of  mediation  as  much  in  the  interest  of  European 
peace  as  from  a  feeling  of  humanity.  We  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  Europe,  as  well  as  public  opinion,  will  appreciate  these 
acts,  and  take  them  into  account  when  they  will  have  to  determine 
the  share  of  responsibility  which  falls  to  each  of  the  two  States  in 
the  armed  conflict  which  has  just  broken  out." 

Lord  Derby  answered  Eussia  in  an  out-spoken  despatch  on 
May  1,  and  expressed  to  the  Eussian  Cabinet  the  "deep  regret  "of 
the  British  Government  at  the  independent  and,  as  he  contended, 
the  unwarrantable  course  that  Eussia,  leaving  the  European  con- 
cert, had  suddenly  adopted.  The  other  Powers  did  not  reply  to 
her  Note. 

In  her  Circular  Note,  Eussia  claimed  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  interests  of  Europe ;  but  Lord  Derby  reminded  her  that  by 
the  Protocol  of  March  31  Europe  willed  that  Turkey  should  be 
allowed  time  to  carry  out  her  promised  reforms — that  Turkey,  in 
refusing  her  consent  to  that  Protocol,  had  nevertheless  reiterated 
her  good  intentions,  and  that  Eussia's  isolated  action  was  a  distinct 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1871. 

The  Ottoman  Empire,  or  the  Osmanli  Turkish  nation  (called 
by  the  Turks  Oamanli-VUayeti)^  includes  Turkey  Proper  (which 
is  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Sultan  and  his  Ministers)  and  vari- 
ous dependent  or  tributary  states  in  Europe  and  Africa.  Turkey 
Proper  lies  partly  in  Europe  and  partly  in  Asia.  The  European 
and  Asiatic  portions  have  an  area  of  158,090  square  miles  and 
724,183  square  miles  respectively,  thus  making  a  total  of  882,273 
square  miles.  The  European  population  is  estimated  at  9,669,000, 
the  Asiatic  at  16,325,000 ;  so  that  the  population  of  Turkey  Pro- 
per may  be  taken  approximately  at  25,994,000 ;  or  according  to 
other  estimates  at  28,500,000.  Of  this  population  about  13,000,000 
are  Turks  or  Osmanlis,  the  remainder  consisting  of  races  differing 
much  in  physical  qualities,  languages,  and  religion.  In  Europe, 
the  Osmanlis  probably  do  not  exceed  2,000,000 ;  but  in  Asia, 
chiefly  in  Asia  Minor,  they  amount  to  10,000,000  or  11,000,000. 
The  European  provinces  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  densely  popu- 
lated than  the  Asiatic.  'Turkey,  it  should  be  noted,  draws  her 
army  from  two-thirds,  or  from  the  Mohammedan  portion  of  the 
population  only.  The  dependent  states  in  Europe  are  Eoumania, 
Servia,  and  Montenegro.  The  Ottoman  Empire  is  weak  for  its 
size.     Its  army,  as  we  have  said,  is  recruited  only  from  the  ruling 
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caste,  and  its  various  races  have  never  amalgamated  and  become  a 
united  nation,  like  the  Britons,  Saxons,  and  Normans  of  our  own 
early  history,  and  the  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  baneful 
oppression  and  tyranny  which  the  proud  Osmanlis  have  exercised 
for  five  centuries  over  the  people  of  South-Eastem  Europe. 

On  April  24,  the  very  day  on  which  the  Emperor's  war  mani- 
festo appeared,  the  Bussian  forces  crossed  the  frontier  in  Asia, 
thus  invading  at  once  the  territories  of  the  Sultan,  and  in  Europe 
they  passed  into  Eoumania,  a  state  dependent  upon  Turkey ;  al- 
though, like  Servia,  it  was  practically  little  more  so  than  in  name. 
The  war,  therefore,  began  at  the  same  time  both  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia,  and  two  distinct  campaigns  were  carried  on  simultaneously. 
Before,  however,  we  refer  to  the  militaiy  movements  of  either 
campaign,  it  will  be  well  to  glance  briefly  at  the  country  that 
became  the  theatre  of  war. 

Asiatic  Turkey  includes  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Kurdestan, 
the  alluvial  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  Syria  with  Palestine  (which 
may  be  used  as  a  base  of  supplies  by  a  Turkish  army  in  Asia 
Minor),  and  a  part  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula :  thus  stretching  from 
the  -^gean  coast  to  Transcaucasian  Eussia,  Persia,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  great  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  with  an  area  probably 
of  270,000  square  miles,  is  a  high  plateau,  or  table-land,  sloping 
down  to  the  -^gean  Sea  in  bold,  far-stretching,  and  well-wooded 
headland?.  The  coasts,  especially  those  upon  the  -^gean  Sea,  are 
fertile ;  but  the  interior  is  mostly  dry  and  barren.  Armenia,  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Caucasus,  is  a  high  table-land,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  was  ceded  to  Eussia  by  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople  in  1827.  Erzeroum  and  Kars,  in  Armenia,  and  Trebi- 
zonde,  in  Asia  Minor,  are  not  only  towns  of  note,  but  places  of 
great  importance,  in  a  military  point  of  view.  Trebizonde,  built 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  facing  in  part  the  Black  Sea,  is  surrounded 
by  a  castellated  wall,  but  not  of  suflScient  strength  to  resist  modem 
artillery.  On  its  southern  side  it  is  shut  in  by  wooded  mountains 
that  rise  to  a  height  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet.  It  is  approached 
from  the  interior  by  one  pass  only. 

Erzeroum,  in  Armenia,  in  a  pashalic  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  centre  of  Turkish  power  in  Asia,  stands  upon  a  plain  6,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  and,  as  may  be  supposed  from  its  elevated 
situation,  it  suffers  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Its  double 
walls  are  flanked  by  square  towers  of  much  strength. 

Kars,  likewise  in  Armenia,  and  150  miles  from  Erzeroum,  is 
famous  for  its  siege  by  the  Russians  in  1855.  Its  fortifications 
are  of  great  strength,  and,  like  its  houses,  are  built  of  black  basalt. 

The  Eussians  had  a  great  advantage  in  possessing  the  province 
of  Transcaucasia,  as  a  base  of  operations,  and  a  position  of  great 
strength,  being  backed  by  the  Caucasus  and  flanked  by  the  Cas- 
pian and  Euxine  Seas. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  total  strength  of  the 
Russian  army  of  the  Caucasus  was  stated  to  be  about  150,000  men, 
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of  six  divisions,  commanded  by  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  Nicola- 
jewich,  assisted  by  divisional  commanders. 

The  Turkish  army  on  the  frontier  consisted,  it  was  said,  of 
80,000  regular  troops,  15,000  Circassians,  4,000  Kurds,  and  25,000 
militia — thus  making  a  total  of  about  124,000  men.  Of  these 
22,000  were  stationed  at  Erzeroum,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Turkish  army,  28,000  at  Kars,  and  12,000  at  Ardahan. 

On  April  24,  the  Riussians  crossed  the  frontier  at  three  points, 
between  Batoum  and  Bayazid,  encountering  the  Turkish  outposts, 
and  advancing  in  three  columns  on  Batoum,  Kars,  and  Bayazid. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  campaign,  the  salient  events 
were  a  battle  before  Kars,  April  29  and  30,  in  which  the  Russians 
were  victorious,  a  defeat  of  the  Russians  at  Batoum,  May  11, 
the  capture  of  Sukhum  Kale,  a  Russian  military  post  near  the 
Turkish  frontier,  and  the  taking  of  Ardahan  by  the  Russians. 

In  the  action  near  Kars,  the  Tuikish  forces,  commanded  by 
]\Iukhtar  Pasha,  amounted,  according  to  the  Russians,  to  60,000 
men ;  the  latter  were  40,000  strong,  and  led  by  General  Meli- 
koff.  The  fighting  was  renewed  on  the  30th  inst.,  the  Russians 
having  been  reinforced  during  the  night  by  two  divisions  and  ten 
batteries,  and  they  finally  drove  back  the  Turks  under  the  guns  of 
Kars. 

Batoum  is  the  most  important  port  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea.  At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  4,  a  por- 
tion of  the  right  wing  of  the  Russian  army  attacked  in  column 
a  Turkish  force  strongly  entrenched  on  the  heights  above  the 
town  ;  and  it  is  to  these  two  facts — that  the  assault  was  made  in 
column,  upon  a  force  armed  with  the  breech-loader  and  posted  be- 
hind trenches — that  military  critics  attributed  the  disaster.  "  The 
Ottoman  troops  were  entrenched  in  their  usual  effective  manner 
upon  the  slopes  and  ledges  of  the  heights,  defending  Batoum  on 
the  land  side,  and  they  opened  upon  the  columns  of  the  enemy  a 
terrible  and  well-sustained  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry  which 
literally  mowed  the  Russians  down  in  swathes.  They  fell  by 
scores  and  hundreds  on  the  plain  below  the  Turkish  positions,  and 
during  their  attempts  to  make  way  against  this  fire,  a  body  of 
Turkish  horse  and  foot,  taking  advantage  of  the  thick  forest  on 
the  mountain  side,  broke  forth  upon  the  flank  of  the  Russian 
column  and  effected  a  great  slaughter." 

By  a  bold  dash  at  Sukhum  Kale,  a  Russian  port  and  fortress  at 
the  foot  of  Caucasus,  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Turks,  May  14,  carried  war  into  the  enemy's  country  and 
captured  an  important  Russian  military  post,  which  might  serve 
them  as  a  ba^o  of  operations,  and  enable  them  to  arm  the  hill 
tribes,  and  organise  an  insurrection  against  Russia, 

As  a  set-off  to  this  surprise,  the  Russians  carried  Ardahan  by 
assault.  May  17.  The  Tiurkish  garrison,  reported  to  be  10,000 
strong,  fled  without  making  any  defence,  their  commander  having 
previously  beat  a   retreat.     One  hundred  and  twelve  guns  and 
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other  munitions  of  war,  as  well  as  commissariat  stores,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians,  who  numbered  50,000  fighting  men. 
The  Turkish  commander,  Mukhtar  Pasha,  appeared  to  have  de- 
fended a  much  too  extended  frontier  for  the  forces  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  his  strategy  was  severely  criticised,  Ardahan  had  been 
left  with  a  weak  garrison,  and  its  fall  broke  the  line  of  defence. 
Although  the  Russians  blundered,  and  divided  their  forces  at  con- 
siderable risk,  the  Turks,  not  seizing  the  opportunity  of  striking  a 
blow  at  the  right  time,  were  out-numbered  and  out-manoeuvred  ; 
and  a  military  critic,  writing  in  the  beginning  of  June,  described 
their  position  in  Asia  Minor  as  ''  about  as  bad  as  it  could  be." 

Leaving  the  Turks  to  concentrate  their  forces  before  Erzeroum, 
and  the  Russians  to  carry  on  their  attack  on  Kars,  where  the  fight- 
ing was  resulting  in  favour  of  the  Turks,  we  proceed  to  chronicle 
the  leading  features  of  the  campaign  on  the  Danube. 

The  Pruth  is  the  boundary  between  the  Russian  province  of 
Bessarabia  and  the  Danubian  provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
now  forming  the  Sclav  Principality  of  Roumania.  At  this  time  it 
was  possessed  of  self-government,  Charles  of  Hohenzollem  being  the 
reigning  prince  ;  but,  like  Servia,  it,  nominally  at  least,  acknow- 
ledged the  suzerainty  of  Turkey,  and  paid  the  usual  tribute  of  a 
dependent  state. 

In  crossing  the  frontier,  then,  into  Roumania,  on  April  24,  and 
making  it  a  base  of  operations,  Russia  of  course  committed  an  act  of 
direct  hostility  to  Turkey,  and  a  result  that  was  to  be  expected  soon 
followed.  On  April  16  the  Roumanian  Chamber  adopted  a  con- 
vention, by  which  the  Russian  troops  were  permitted  free  passage 
through  the  State,  and  friendly  assistance  was  to  be  given  them ; 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  agreeing  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
Roumanians.  In  consequence  of  this,  official  relations  ceased 
between  the  Porte  and  her  vassal  State,  which  soon  declared  itself 
independent  and  took  an  actively  hostile  part  against  Turkey. 

The  Russian  army  on  the  Danube  consisted  of  nine  army  corps, 
and  a  total  of  310,000  men,  55,806  horses,  and  972  guns,  '*  as  near 
as  possible,"  according  to  a  military  eyewitness.  These  forces  were 
supplemented  by  the  Roumanian  army,  under  Prince  Charles, 
72,000  strong,  though  only  about  17,000  of  these  were  regulars 
and  properly  equipped.  The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  brother  to  the 
Emperor,  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  European  army  of  in- 
vasion. The  actual  strength  of  this  army  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained ;  many  of  the  corps  were  below  their  nominal 
strengtli,  and  it  has  been  doubted  whether  200,000  Russians  were 
in  Roumania  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Danube.  Mr. 
Archibald  Forbes  was  of  opinion  that  there  were  not  170,000 
Russians  in  that  country  at  the  end  of  June. 

The  Turkish  army,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  numbered 
about  247,000  men;  but  they  were  scattered,  mostly  in  fortified 
towns,  over  a  frontier  of  500  miles  by  a  depth  of  150  miles. 

The  rival  forces,  however,  were  separated  by  a  river  varying  in 
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width,  in  this  part  of  it,  from  760  yards  to  2,180  yards.  To  cross 
this  river,  with  all  supplies,  and  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  was  now 
the  problem  that  the  Russian  generals  had  to  consider,  and  it  was 
one  of  enormous  difficulty.  This,  too,  was  increased  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  which  is  low  and  swampy  on  the  north  side,  while 
on  the  opposite  shore  it  is  high  ;  thus  giving  every  advantage  to  its 
defenders,  except  in  the  pestilential  delta  of  the  Danube,  known  as 
the  Dobrudscha. 

Meanwhile,  Eussian  batteries  and  Turkish  gunboats  engaged 
in  a  duel,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter.  The  first  encounter 
of  the  kind  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  a  Turkish  monitor 
by  the  Russian  batteries  at  Braila,  A  shot  from  an  8-inch 
gun  found  its  way  into  the  powder  magazine,  and  the  terrific 
explosion  that  followed,  left  nothing  visible  of  the  ship  but  her 
stern,  mizen-mast,  and  a  mass  of  blackened  fragments.  Of  her 
crew  of  200  men  only  one  finally  survived  to  tell  the  tale.  A  more 
daring  feat  was  the  blowing  up  of  another  Turkish  monitor,  the 
Dar-Matoiuy  by  means  of  torpedoes.  Choosing  a  dark  and  rainy 
night,  the  attacking  expedition,  consisting  of  two  steam  launches, 
each  carrying  two  torpedoes,  and  commanded  by  Lieutenants 
Dubasoff  and  Shestakoff,  ran  out  to  the  enemy's  flotilla,  and  then 
DubasoflTs  launch  shot  under  the  bow  of  the  monitor,  A  torpedo 
was  dropped  and  carried  against  the  bottom  of  the  doomed  sliip. 
This  done  the  boat  sped  away  the  length  of  the  wire  attached  to 
the  torpedo,  which  was  then  fired  off  by  means  of  an  electric  bat- 
tery. After  the  explosion  the  ship  was  seen  slowly  sinking.  It 
was  now  ShestakofTs  turn.  His  boat  repeated  the  operation.  A 
still  more  terrible  explosion  followed  ;  the  vessel  sank  rapidly,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  only  her  masts  were  seen  above  water. 

Floods,  greater  than  had  been  known  in  Roumania  for  years, 
inundated  the  northern  bank  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Danube,  and 
for  a  long  time  rendered  the  passage  of  the  river  by  an  invading 
army  impossible ;  but  at  last,  after  two  months  of  preparation  and 
delay,  the  Russians  accomplished  the  passage  of  the  river  by  a 
coup  de  niain^  carried  out  with  consummate  skill  (June  21,  30,  &c.) 

The  crossing  was  made  successfully  at  four  different  points — 
Galatz,  Braila,  and  Hirsova  into  the  Dobrudscha,  and  from  Sim- 
nitza  to  Sistova.  Abdul  Kerim,  the  Turkish  Commander-in-Chief 
on  tlie  Danube,  reported  that  60,000  Russians  had  crossed  the 
Danube  up  to  the  morning  of  July  1.  The  full  tide  of  Muscovite 
invasion  was  now  flowing  into  Bulgaria,  and  the  Turks  had  made 
but  a  feeble  attempt  to  stem  the  torrent.  Abdul  Kerim,  the 
Tiurkish  Commander-in-Chief,  maintained  a  masterly  inactivity. 
He  permitted  120,000  Russian  soldiers  to  pass  quietly  over  to  the 
Bulgarian  side  of  the  Danube;  while,  with  the  indifference  of 
fatalism,  he  sat  calmly  in  his  tent  maturing  "  a  plan  "  which  he 
assured  the  Sultan  "  would  ensure  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy, 
not  one  of  whom  would  ever  return  to  his  own  country." 

On  entering  Bulgaria  with  his  army  the  Czar  addressed  a  pro- 
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clamation  to  its  people,  in  which  he  assured  the  Christian  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  in  general,  and  the  Bulgarians  in 
particular,  of  his  solicitude  for  the  amelioration  of  their  lot. 
To  the  Bulgarians  his  army  would  secure  "  the  sacred  rights  of 
their  nationality."  "All  races  and  all  denominations "  would  be 
equally  treated  and  order  would  be  enforced.  To  the  INIussul- 
mans  he  said,  ''  your  existence  and  yoiu:  property,  the  lives  and 
honour  of  your  families  will  be  sacred  upon  us  Christians ;  but 
regular  and  impartial  justice  will  overtake  those  criminals  who 
have  remained  unpunished  despite  the  fact  that  their  names  are 
well  known  to  the  Government."  The  future  of  a  Eussianised 
Bulgaria  is  also  shadowed  forth.  "  As  fast  as  the  Eussian  troops 
advance  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  power  of  the  Turk 
will  be  replaced  by  regular  organisation,  the  native  inhabitants 
will  be  summoned  to  take  part  therein  under  the  supreme  direction 
of  special  authorities."  "  Obey  the  Eussian  authorities ;  follow 
faithfully  the  indications  they  will  give  you :  therein  lie  your 
strength  and  your  safety." 

Other  successes  quickly  followed  the  passage  of  the  Danube  by 
the  Eussian  army.  Tirnova  was  captured,  Nicopolis  was  carried 
by  assault,  the  Balkans  were  passed.  It  seemed  as  if  the  cam- 
paign was  virtually  over,  and  that  the  victorious  army  had  but  to 
make  a  military  promenade  to  Constantinople. 

The  capture  of  Tirnova  was  the  second  notable  event  of  the 
campaign.  On  July  7  General  Gourko  took  possession  of  this 
town — the  capital  of  the  ancient  Bulgarian  kingdom — with  a 
squadron  of  the  guards  and  200  Cossacks;  a  superior  force  of 
Turkish  infantry,  "holding  almost  impregnable  mountain  posi- 
tions," retreating  before  this  small  body  of  Eussian  cavalry.  Tir- 
nova is  forty  miles  from  Sistova  on  the  Danube  and  thirty  from 
the  entrance  to  the  Balkans.  Being  unfortified  it  was  of  no 
strategical  value,  except  as  a  base  of  operations  for  crossing  the 
Balkans.  It  now  became  the  Eussian  head-quarters,  and  Prince 
Tscherkassi  was  duly  installed  as  the  head  of  the  new  civil  adminis- 
tration of  Bulgaria.  The  march  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  from 
Sistova  to  Tirnova,  and  his  reception  there,  very  much  resembled 
such  a  scene  as  that  which,  according  to  the  old  chroniclers, 
occurred  in  England  in  the  time  of  the  second  Henry,  when  Becket 
returned  from  exile  and  made  his  progress  from  Sandwich  to 
Canterbury.  "  P^  very  where,"  said  an  eyewitness, "  the  people  came 
out  to  meet  us,  oftering  bread  and  salt  and  the  most  friendly 
greetings  ;  while  the  women  and  girls  offered  fruit  and  pelted  us 
with  flowers.  .  .  .  Processions  headed  by  priests  came  out  singing 
to  meet  us  with  pictures  from  the  churches,  standards,  and  ban- 
ners. There  wore  deafening  cheers  and  the  most  extravagant  joy. 
....  The  priests  from  the  monasteries  came  down  to  meet  us 
with  kmners  and  pictures  and  a  large  beautiful  Bible,  which  the 
soldiers  kisstnl  as  tlioy  passed ;  the  people  of  these  monasteries 
hoisting  old  bells  which  had  lain  hidden  for  four  hundred  years, 
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and  the  voices  of  which  will  soon  again  be  heard  rolling  up  and 
down  the  hollows  and  gorges  of  the  mountains."  ...  On  entering 
Timova  (July  12)  the  Duke  was  met  "by  priests  in  robes, 
chanting  prayers  in  the  old  Sclavonic  tongue,  and  immense  crowds 
of  people." 

A  more  important  success,  in  a  military  and  strategical  point 
of  view,  was  the  taking  of  Nicopol  or  Nicopolis,  a  fortified  town  on 
the  Danube,  which  was  carried  by  assault  on  July  16,  after  severe 
fighting,  by  Russian  troops  belonging  to  the  9th  Corps,  and  com- 
manded by  Greneral  Kriidener.  Six  thousand  Turkish  soldiers, 
with  guns  and  munitions  of  war,  fell  to  the  victors,  who  were  su- 
perior in  numbers.  The  possession  of  Nicopol  gave  the  Eussians 
command  of  a  considerable  stretch  of  river,  and  secured  their 
communications  between  Simnitza  and  Sistova. 

But  the  most  striking  achievement  of  the  Russians  at  this 
time  was  the  expedition  of  General  Grourko,  who,  starting  from 
Timova,  on  July  12,  led  a  flying  detachment  composed  of  all  arms 
across  the  Balkans  (on  the  14th  inst.)  by  way  of  the  Hain  Bogaz, 
or  Hainkoi  Pass,  into  Roumelia,  as  far  as  Yeni-Sagra,  almost  with- 
out opposition. 

It  was  a  bold  exploit ;  but  it  was  much  criticised  by  military 
experts,  one  of  whom  affirmed  that  had  a  general  attempted  it  in 
the  face  of  French  or  German  troops,  his  award  would  iiave  been 
"  not  a  decoration,  but  a  court-martial." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  Russian  army  in  Asia, 
after  driving  in  the  Turkish  outposts,  captured  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal fortified  positions,  invested  Kars,  and  seemed  likely  to  reach 
Erzeroum  without  any  serious  reverse. 

But  as  time  went  on  the  campaign  in  Armenia  suddenly  col- 
lapsed. Mukhtar  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Commander-in-Chief  in  Asia, 
relieved  and  revictualled  Kars,  which  the  Russians  were  fain  to 
abandon  till  more  favourable  times.  In  August  the  army  of  in- 
vasion met  with  a  series  of  defeats,  of  which  the  battle  of  Kizil- 
Tipe  was  an  example,  and  at  length  the  Grand  Duke  Michael 
refused  any  longer  to  carry  out  General  MelikoflPs  strategy. 

In  Europe,  too,  the  Russian  advance  was  not  to  be  a  mere 
military  promenade.  With  the  Danube  passed,  Timova  the  centre 
of  Russian  administration,  Nicopolis  taken,  the  second  great  barrier 
to  the  heart  of  Tiurkey  penetrated,  it  seemed,  at  the  time  indeed, 
as  if  the  tide  of  success  would  carry  the  invaders  triumphantly 
foi-ward  to  the  goal  of  their  hopes — Adrianople  or  Constantinople ; 
but,  as  in  Asia,  reverses  came  that  changed  for  a  time  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  campaign.  Plevna  and  the  Shipka  Pass  became 
names  of  ominous  import  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Czar. 

How  all  this  came  to  pass  must  be  sketched  in  a  few  words, 
for  considerations  of  space  do  not  permit  of  much  detail  or 
description. 

The  first  disastrous  actions  before  Plevna  took  place  on  July 
20  and  31.     The  Bulgarian  town  of  that  name,  twenty  miles  south 
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of  the  Danube,  was  held  by  Osman  Pasha,  and  the  reinforcements 
destined  for  Nicopolis,  but  which,  arriving  there  too  late,  had  gone 
to  Plevna,  That  town  being  important  to  the  Russians,  orders 
were  issued  that  it  should  be  occupied.  Accordingly,  a  brigade 
of  infantry  was  sent  from  Nicopolis  upon  this  service,  under  the 
command  of  General  Schildner-Schuldner,  which,  however,  instead 
of  taking  the  town,  fell  into  a  trap  and  was  well-nigh  cut  to  pieces. 
But  a  worse  defeat  was  to  follow,  and  that  through  what  has  been 
called  the  *  insensate  blunder '  of  attacking  an  enemy  armed  with 
breech-loaders  and  in  a  strongly  entrenched  position  with  superior 
forces. 

This  second  battle  of  Plevna  was  fought  on  the  last  day  of  July. 
The  Turkish  forces  were  estimated  at  from  50,000  to  70,000. 
"  They  occupied  a  series  of  positions  in  horseshoe  shape  in  front 
of  Plevna,  with  both  flanks  resting  on  the  river  Vid,  behind  the 
town.  The  defensive  strength  of  the  ground  they  occupied,  natu- 
rally great,  was  increased  by  earthworks,  redoubts,  and  shelter 
trenches  in  every  available  spot.  The  assailing  force  consisted  of 
the  9th  Russian  Army  Corps,  imder  Baron  Kriidener,  and  the 
Thirtieth  Division  and  the  thirtieth  brigade  of  the  Second  Divi- 
sion, under  Prince  Schackosky,  with  three  brigades  of  cavalry  and 
160  guns."  The  result  of  the  terrible  conflict  was  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  completely  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  some  8,000  killed 
and  as  many  wounded.  General  Kriidener  was  unjustly  blamed  for 
this  great  disaster  to  the  Russian  arms.  The  Russian  Commander- 
in-Chief  ordered  the  attack,  and  General  Kriidener  protested 
against  it;  but  when  the  command  was  repeated,  in  the  most 
peremptory  terms,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  obey. 

South  of  the  Balkans  the  forces  of  the  Czar  met  with  the  same 
ill-fortune.  Suleiman  Pasha  having  defeated  General  Gourko's 
force  at  Eski-Sagra  (February  15),  and  driven  the  Russians  back  to 
the  mountains,  assailed  the  Russian  fortified  positions  in  the  Shipka 
Pass,  and  then  followed  a  series  of  sanguinary  conflicts  to  which 
the  war  had  hitherto  furnished  no  parallel.  The  Russian  garrisons 
consisted  only  of  the  Bulgarian  Legion,  and  a  regiment  of  the  9th 
Division — in  all  about  3,000  men,  with  forty  cannon.  Through 
this  Pass  was  the  road  to  Gabrova  and  Timova,  from  which  all 
supplies  and  reinforcements  must  arrive,  and  by  which  a  retreat 
to  Timova  must  be  conducted.  The  attack  began  on  Tuesday, 
August  21.  Spite  of  some  reinforcements,  on  Thursday  the  two 
Russian  generals  Stoletofi*  and  Derotchinski  expected  momentarily 
to  be  surrounded.  "  It  was  six  o'clock,"  said  the  able  correspondent 
of  the  Daily  News^  "  there  was  a  lull  in  fighting,  of  which  the 
Russians  could  take  no  advantage,  since  the  reserves  were  all 
engaged.  The  grimed,  sun-blistered  men  were  beaten  out  with 
heat,  fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirst.  There  had  been  no  cooking  for 
three  days,  and  there  was  no  water  within  the  Russian  lines.  The 
poor  fellows  lay  panting  on  the  bare  ridge,  reckless  that  it  was 
swept  by  the  Turkish  rifle-fire.     Others  doggedly  fought  on  down 
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among  the  rocks,  forced  to  give  ground,  but  grimly  and  sourly. 
The  cliffs  and  valleys  send  back  the  triumphant  Turkish  shouts  of 
*  Allah  il  Allah  I '  The  two  Eussian  generals  were  on  the  peak  which 
the  first  position  half  encloses.  With  their  glasses  they  anxiously 
scanned  the  glimpses  of  the  steep  brown  road  leading  up  from 
the  Jantra  valley,  through  thick  copses  of  sombre  green  and 
dark  rocks.  Stoletoff  cries  aloud  in  sudden  excitement,  clutches 
his  brother  general  by  the  arm,  and  points  down  the  pass.  The 
head  of  a  long  black  column  was  plainly  visible  against  the 
reddish-brown  bed  of  the  road.  *  Now,  God  be  thanked  I '  says 
Stoletoff,  solemnly.  Both  generals  bare  their  heads.  The  troops 
spring  to  their  feet.  Such  a  gust  of  Bussian  cheers  whirls  and 
eddies  among  the  mountain  tops  that  the  Turkish  war-cries  are 
wholly  drowned  in  the  glad  welcome  which  the  Eussian  soldiers 
send  to  the  comrades  coming  to  help  them.  It  is  a  battalion  of 
the  Eifle  Brigade — the  same  Bifle  Brigade  which  followed  General 
Gourko  in  his  victorious  advance  and  chequered  retreat.  The 
brigade  has  marched  fifteen  kilometres  without  cooking  or  sleep- 
ing, and  now  is  in  action  without  so  much  as  a  breathing  halt. 
Such  is  the  stuff  of  which  thorough  good  soldiers  are  made.  Their 
General,  the  gallant  Tzwitinsky,  accompanies  them,  and  pushes  on 
an  attack  on  the  enemy's  position  on  that  wooded  ridge  on  the 
Eussian  right.  But  Eadetzky,  who  himself  brought  up  the  tirail- 
leurs, and  so  saved  the  day,  marches  on  up  the  road  with  his  staff  at 
his  back,  runs  the  triple  gauntlet  of  the  Turkish  rifle-fire,  and 
joins  the  two  generals  on  the  peak,  hard  by  the  batteries  of  the 
first  position.  As  senior  and  highest  ofl&cer  present,  he  at  once 
took  command,  complimenting  General  Stoletoff,  whom  he  relieved, 
on  the  excellence  of  his  dispositions  and  stubborn  defence." 

The  Turks  claimed  a  victory  on  the  Lorn  ;  but  this  was  followed 
by  a  Bussian  success  of  much  importance — the  capture  of  Loftcha 
(September  3)  by  Prince  Meretinsky,  supported  by  the  young  and 
brilliant  General  Skobeleff,  who  was  the  hero  of  the  day. 

The  Turks  made  a  desperate  defence  behind  their  redoubts, 
and  in  their  rifle-pits,  and  for  twelve  hours  the  conflict  raged  with 
great  loss  on  each  side.  The  assault  was  sudden — a  surprise.  It 
was  brilliantly  carried  out  and  as  gallantly  met ;  but  numbers  in 
the  end  prevailed,  and  the  Eussians  attained  their  object  in  the 
possession  of  the  place.  Abdul  Kerim  Pasha  was  recalled  from  the 
command  of  the  Turkish  forces  on  the  Danube,  and  that  appoint- 
ment was  given  provisionally  to  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha,  a  German  by 
birth,  but  a  Turk  by  education.  The  incapable  or  unpatriotic 
Turkish  Minister  of  War,  Biza  Pasha,  had  likewise  been  super- 
seded. Plevna  and  the  Shipka  Pass  were  still,  however,  the  chief 
centres  of  action  and  interest. 

Prince  Charles  of  Boumania  had  been  appointed  Commander  of 
the  Busso-Eoumanian  army,  and  just  about  a  month  after  the  second 
battle  of  Plevna,  July  31,  and  three  days  before  the  Eussian  cap- 
ture of  Loftcha,  Osman  Pasha,  with  25,000  men,  made  a  determined 
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and  well-sustained,  but  unsuccessful,  attack  against  the  Russian 
left  centre,  which  held  a  strongly  fortified  position  around  the 
villages  of  Pelisat  and  Zgalince,  and  in  this  perfectly  useless  sortie, 
after  losing  3,000  men,  he  was  defeated  and  driven  back  by  Greneral 
Zotoff.  This  was  a  blunder  by  a  Turkish  general,  but  the  com- 
manders on  either  side  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  sacrificing 
brave  men  to  their  own  recklessness  and  incapacity.  The  successful 
dash  at  Loftcha  was  followed  by  a  series  of  desperate  assaults  by  the 
Russian  and  Roumanian  forces,  on  the  fortified  positions  of  Osman 
Pasha  at  Plevna,  in  which  brute  force  was  substituted  for  skill,  and 
"  a  holocaust  of  mangled  humanity  was  offered  up,"  said  a  writer 
in  the  TiTnes  (though  such  criticisms  must  be  received  with 
caution)  "  to  the  inefficient  helplessness  of  the  Greneral  Staff  De- 
partments of  the  Russian  army."  The  conflict  began  on  Sep- 
tember 1 1 ;  General  Skobeleff,  the  hero  of  Nicopolis,  captured 
three  redoubts,  but  with  heavy  loss,  and  they  were  retaken  the 
next  day ;  the  Gravitza  redoubt  only  remaining  in  possession  of 
the  Russians  and  Roumanians.  And  so  the  mutual  slaughter  went 
on,  day  after  day,  till  the  Russian  losses  before  Plevna  amoxmted 
to  more  than  12,000  men,  and  the  Roumanian  to  3,000;  or, 
according  to  some  estimates,  to  a  total  of  16,000  men. 

In  the  Shipka  Pass  Suleiman  Pasha  had  lost  more  than  12,000 
of  his  best  men  by  dashing  them  against  the  Russian  fortifications 
(which,  it  was  declared  by  military  critics,  might  have  been  turned), 
when,  on  September  1 7,  he  renewed  his  assaults  on  Mount  St.  Nicholas, 
only  to  see  his  troops  hurled  back  with  heavy  loss.  In  this  action 
General  Radetzky  lost  500  men  and  19  officers,  and  an  aide-de- 
camp of  the  Emperor,  Prince  Mestchensky. 

On  the  Lom  the  battles  of  Karahassankoi  and  Kazelero  put  the 
Turks  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  whole  course  of  that  river, 
and  the  Russian  line  of  defence  was  forced  back  to  the  Juntra. 

So  month  after  month  this,  for  the  most  part,  indecisive  con- 
flict had  gone  on — the  Russian  soldier,  obedient,  patient,  brave, 
and  stolid,  facing,  unflinchingly,  the  pitiless  storm  that  poured  on 
him  from  bastion  and  redoubt,  standing  up  to  be  shot  in  pathetic 
submission  to  impossible  orders — the  fiery  Turk,  in  a  frenzy  of 
fanaticism  and  despair,  fighting  heroically  against  overwhelming 
numbers — when,  suddenly,  Europe  was  startled  by  the  news  of  a 
great  and  decisive  Russian  victory. 

On  October  14  and  15  the  Turks  lost  at  one  blow  all  the  fruits 
of  a  long  and  brilliant  series  of  victories  in  Armenia.  On  Sunday, 
the  14th,  General  Lazaroff  outflanked  the  right  of  the  Turkish 
army  under  Mukhtar  Pasha,  and  the  next  day  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  attacked  the  centre  of  the  Turkish  position  with  over- 
whelming force,  while  General  Lazaroff  assaulted  the  rear.  By 
9  p.m.  twenty-six  battalions  with  seven  pashas  had  surrendered, 
with  thirty-six  guns.  The  Turkish  stronghold  on  Mount  Acolias 
was  taken,  and  the  army  cut  in  two.  The  right  wing  w^  compelled 
to  lay  down  its  arms ;  while  Mukhtar  Pasha  with  the  left  wing 
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retreated  to  Kars.     The  spoil  was  great,  including  thousands  of 
tents  and  standards,  and  immense  quantities  of  ammunition. 

The  remnant  of  Mukhtar's  army,  reinforced  by  Ismail  Pasha's 
troops  (mainly  irregulars),  took  up  a  strong  position  at  Kupri  Koi, 
before  Erzeroum,  from  which  it  was  driven  "  in  wild  confusion  "  on 
Sunday,  November  4  ;  the  Turkish  commander  retreating  towards 
Trebizonde. 

The  Turkish  defence  in  Asia  had  thus,  in  its  turn,  almost  entirely 
collapsed,  and  the  fall  of  Kars  and  Erzeroum  was  alone  wanting  to 
complete  the  Eussian  conquest  of  Armenia.  This  could  now  be 
only  a  question  of  time,  and  on  November  18  the  famous  fortress 
of  Kars  was  taken  by  assault,  but  not,  it  was  suspected,  without  the 
aid  of  treachery.  It  began,  under  the  direction  of  General  Meli- 
kofF,  at  8  p.m.  November  17,  and  the  desperate  conflict  raged 
until  8  a.m.  November  18,  when  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
difficult  of  military  feats  was  accomplished.  The  Turks  lost 
5,000  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  city  fortress,  300  cannon, 
10,000  prisoners,  and  spoils  of  various  kinds  fell  to  the  13,000 
Russians,  "  who  with  irresistible  courage  climbed  the  steep  rocks, 
the  ramparts  and  walls,  and  drove  an  equal  number  of  desperately 
fighting  Turks  in  a  headlong  flight  over  their  ditches  and  parapets, 
compelling  them  to  die  or  to  surrender." 

In  Europe,  the  armies  of  the  Czarewitch  and  Suleiman  Pasha, 
on  either  side  of  the  Lom,  had  done  little  more  than  reconnoitre 
each  other.  General  Todleben  carried  on  the  investment  of 
Plevna,  where  Osman  Pasha  and  his  50,000  men  still  defied  the 
Muscovite  hosts.  In  November  the  Roumanians  were  guarding 
the  northern  section  of  the  circle  of  investment  of  probably  not 
less  than  forty  miles,  while  the  Russians  completed  it  on  the  east, 
south,  and  west. 

The  Russian  successes  on  the  Vid  (October  24,  November  1,  &c.) 
closed  the  western  road  to  Plevna  to  all  succour  coming  from  that 
quarter.  The  victory  of  Dolmy  Dubnik,  on  October  24,  was 
dearly  bought  by  the  Russians,  who  lost  in  that  action  2,500  men, 
and  100  officers.  About  7,000  Turks  were  killed,  wounded,  or 
taken  prisoners.  At  Telis  the  Russians  took  a  Turkish  entrenched 
position  with  4,000  or  5,000  men,  and  by  the  capture  of  Provitz 
and  Etropol  (November  23  and  24)  they  forced  Mehemet  Ali  to 
retreat  from  Orkhanie  to  Kamarli,  where,  however,  the  Russians 
were  defeated  December  3. 

Indeed,  the  Turkish  defence  in  Europe  did  not  seem  likely  to 
suffer  that  collapse  which  had  overtaken  it  in  Asia.  The  impor- 
tant victory  of  Elena,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  successes,  and  the 
retirement  of  the  Russians  before  Suleiman  Pasha,  who  now 
threatened  Tirnova,  appeared  to  indicate  a  more  favourable  phase 
of  Turkish  resistance  to  the  Muscovite  invaders. 

This  revival,  however,  of  Turkish  activity  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  the  waking  up  and  restlessness  that  so  often  immediately 
precedes  utter  exhaustion  and  dissolution  in  the  case  of  the  dying 
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man  ;  for  the  greatest  disaster  that  had  yet  befallen  the  Turkish 
defence  in  Europe  happened  to  it  on  December  9,  in  the  fall 
of  Plevna  and  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Osman  Pasha  and 
his  army. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  in  Europe  we  have  seen  that 
the  Russians  executed  some  daring  movements  in  contempt  of  the 
enemy,  whose  feeble  defence  only  seemed  to  give  the  invaders'  easily 
won  successes  the  appearance  of  victories ;  yet  they  failed  to  occupy 
the  almost  unknown  town  of  Plevna.  Osman  Pasha,  however,  who 
arrived  at  Nicopolis  with  his  reinforcements  too  late  to  take  part 
in  the  defence  of  that  place,  saw  the  importance  of  Plevna,  and 
took  possession  of  it,  July  14,  with  thirty-six  battalions  and  forty- 
four  guns.  His  engineers  soon  made  it  a  position  of  great  strength. 
Their  skill,  and  the  oversight  of  the  Russian  generals,  cost  the  Czar 
fully  50,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  a  serious  delay.  For 
nearly  five  months — till  December  9 — it  defied  his  armies,  and 
upon  three  occasions,  July  20  and  31  and  September  11,  hurled 
them  back  from  its  positions  and  redoubts  with  great  slaughter. 
This  last  assault  had  been  ordered  on  September  11,  to  celebrate 
the  Emperor's  birthday,  and,  accordingly,  a  stage  was  erected,  from 
which  he  might  witness  the  triumph  of  his  arms.  The  result, 
which  was  so  disastrous  and  so  entirely  different  from  what  was 
anticipated,  has  been  already  briefly  related. 

At  length  it  became  apparent  to  the  Russian  generals  that 
in  direct  assaults  they  only  threw  away  their  men  and  invited  de- 
feat. Skill  and  caution  must  be  substituted  for  rash  helter-skelter 
bravery ;  escalades  and  forlorn-hopes  must  be  exchanged  for  patient 
waiting  and  watching ;  so  the  reduction  of  the  place  by  the  surer 
method  of  scientific  investment  was  determined  on.  General 
Todleben,  an  able  engineer  officer,  already  famous  for  his  defence 
of  Sebastopol,  who  had  hitherto  been  overlooked  by  the  system 
of  favouritism  that  is  the  bane  of  the  Russian  army,  was  summoned 
to  undertake  the  reduction  of  Plevna  by  regular  approaches.  Osman 
Pasha  received  his  last  supplies  from  Sofia  by  way  of  Orkhanie, 
early  in  November,  and  by  the  middle  of  that  month  an  iron  coil  was 
thrown  roimd  Plevna — it  was  completely  invested.  All  supplies 
were  thus  cut  off.  General  Gourko  and  his  cavalry  blockaded  the 
Sofia  road,  and,  unless  relieved  by  a  Turkish  army  sufficiently  strong 
to  break  through  the  investing  force,  the  fall  of  Plevna  and 
surrender  of  Osman  Pasha  and  his  men  could  only  be  a  question  of 
time.  No  relief  came.  Food  and  ammunition  were  well-nigh 
exhausted,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  a,ltemative  to  Osman 
Pasha  but  unconditional  surrender,  or  the  hazardous,  if  not  im- 
possible, enterprise  of  cutting  his  way  through  the  hostile  army. 
A  council  of  war  was  held.  Osman  stated  his  case,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  break  through  the  Russian  lines 
in  the  only  possible  place,  across  the  Vid,  north  of  the  Sofia  road ; 
and,  on  the  night  of  December  9,  he  issued  from  Plevna  with  a  force 
of  32,000  men— 26,000  infantry,  and  6,000  cavalry.     ♦*  At  two 
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o'clock   this  army  commenced  crossing  the  Vid  by  five  bridges, 
the  permanent  stone  one  and  four  temporary  ones.     The  temporary 
bridges  were  placed  one  just  up  stream  to  the  south  of  the  stone 
bridge,  the  other  three  dividing  the  distance  between  the  stone 
bridge  and  a  line  drawn  from  Opanesk  fort  straight  to  the  river. 
As  the  regiments  crossed  the  Vid  they  deployed  into  line,  and  they 
did  this  in  so  orderly  a  manner  that  the  Cossack  videttes,  who  were 
but  300  yards  away,  were  not  aware  of  their  vicinity  till  the  skir- 
mishers of  the  Turks  advanced  to  within  100  yards  of  them.     The 
Cossacks  then  retired  firing.     At  this  time  the  position  of  the 
Turkish  forces  was  as  follows: — Ist,  a  line  of  skirmishers;  2nd,  a 
line  of  battalions  in  line ;  3rd,  three  guns  in  rear  of  right  of  line 
of  infantry ;  three  ditto  centre  ditto ;  three  ditto  left  ditto.    These 
guns  were  not  used  till  after  passing  the  first  Bussian  line.     The 
Turks  depended  on  one  gun  in  the  small  bastion  below  Opanesk 
redoubt,  five  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Opanesk  redoubt,  these  con- 
stituting the  right  of  the  Turkish  attack ;   eleven  guns  in  two 
batteries  on  the  high  ground  on  the  Plevna  side  of  the  permanent 
bridge,  these  constituting  the  left  of  the  Turkish   attack.     The 
positions  of  the  Turkish  generals  were  as  follows :  Commencing 
from  the  rear  of  the  army  one  pasha  was  on  the  high  ground  above 
the  bridge,  with  the  eleven  guns  I  have  mentioned ;  one  on  the 
right,  with  the  six  guns  on  the  slope  of  Opanesk ;  two  in  the  plain 
below  superintending  the  crossing.     On  the  right  of  the  attacking 
line  was  one  pasha ;  in  the  centre,  one ;  on  the  left,  were  two  and 
Osman  Pasha.     As  the  attacking  line  advanced,  carts  containing 
ammunition  and  necessary  baggage  crossed  the  permanent  bridge, 
and  with  them  numbers  of  carts  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Plevna,  and  containing  their  wives,  children,  and  household  goods, 
in  all  to  the  number  of  4,000,  pressed  forward,  and  crossed  as  fast 
as  possible.     These  latter  Osman  Pasha  was  powerless  to  prevent 
crossing,  for  as  soon  as  his  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Plevna  they 
insisted  on  following.     At   daybreak,   a   little   before  eight,  the 
fighting  began.     The  bridge  was  swept  by  the  Eussian  artillery, 
killing  men,  women,  and  children,  horses  and  oxen.     At  nine.  No. 
2  bridge,  counting  the  bridge  below  Opanesk  as  No.  1,  was  broken 
by  the  Eoumanian  battery  of  five  guns,  situated  to  the  right  of 
the  Turkish  attack.     The  Turks  steadily  advanced,  and  carried  the 
first  Eussian  lines.     Again  they  advanced,  and  carried  two  bat- 
teries of  six  guns  each  in  the  second  line.     For  two  hours  the 
fight  raged  between  the  second  and  third  line  of  the  Eussians  in 
favour  of  neither  side.     At  this  critical  time  the  Turkish  shells  ran 
short ;  this  enabled  the  Eoumanians  to  turn  their  left  flank,  to  get 
possession  of  Opanesk,  and  the  hard-fought  day  was  decided  against 
the  Turks.     Osman  Pasha  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  the  same  bullet 
killing  his  horse,  a  present  from  the  Sultan.     10,000  Turks  had 
not  crossed  the  Vid  when  they  laid  down  their  arms."     Osman 
Pasha  had  no  choice  but  to  submit.     The  conditions  of  capitula- 
tion were  quickly  settled,  and  they  included  nothing  less  than  the 
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complete  surrender  of  the  town  and  its  entrenchments,  Osman 
Pasha,  his  army  and  its  arms,  10  pashas,  2,128  officers,  and 
97  guns. 

Had  Osman  Pasha's  sortie  been  a  complete  surprise  to  the 
Russians  it  is  possible  that  Osman  and  a  portion  of  his  army  might 
have  effected  their  retreat.  Turkish  deserters,  or  Russian  spies, 
however,  kept  the  besiegers  more  or  less  informed  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  Turkish  counsels.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  the 
Russians  knew  of  the  intended  sortie.  All  their  posts  were  ac- 
cordingly strengthened,  and  on  the  night  of  December  9  spies 
brought  word  that  Osman  was  "  concentrating  near  the  bridge  on 
the  Vid." 

"  At  last,"  says  an  eye-witness, ''  it  was  certain  that  the  Turks 
were  moving,  and  that  the  final  decisive  moment  had  come. 
Skobelefif  ordered  the  captured  positions  to  be  instantly  placed  in 
a  state  of  defence,  in  case  the  Turks,  repulsed  and  not  yet  ready 
to  surrender,  should  attempt  to  recapture  them.  The  grey  light 
of  morning  came.  It  was  cloudy,  and  threatened  more  snow. 
Suddenly  there  was  the  booming  of  thirty  or  forty  guns,  speaking 
almost  together,  followed  instantly  by  that  steady,  crashing  roll 
we  have  learned  to  know  so  well.  The  battle  had  begim.  We 
mounted  our  horses  and  rode  towards  the  battle.  It  was  in  the 
direction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Vid,  on  the  Sofia  road,  and  half 
an  hour's  ride  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  conflict. 

"  A  terrible  and  sublime  spectacle  presented  itself  to  our  view. 
The  country  behind  Plevna  is  a  wide,  open  plain,  into  which  the 
gorge  leading  up  to  Plevna  opens  out  like  a  tunnel.     The  plain  is 
bounded  on  the  Plevna  side  by  steep  rocky  bluffs,  or  cliffs,  along 
whose  foot  flows  the  Vid.     From  these  cliffs,  for  a  distance  of  two 
miles,  burst  here  and  there,  in  quick,  irregular  succession,  angry 
spurts  of  flame,  that  flashed  and  disappeared  and  flashed  out  again. 
It  was  the  artillery  fire  of  the  Turks  and  Russians,  which  from  our 
point  of  view  appeared  intermingled.     The  smoke,  running  round 
in  a  circle  towards  the  Vid,  rose  against  the  heavy  clouds  that 
hung  right  up  on  the  horizon,  while  low  on  the  ground  burst  forth 
continuous  balls  of  flame  that  rent  the  blackness  of  the  clouds  like 
flashes  of  lightning.     Through  the  covering  of  smoke  could  be 
seen  angry  spits  of  fire  thick  as  fireflies  on  a  tropical  m'ght.     Now 
and  then,  through  an  irregular  curving  stream  of  fire,  we   had 
indistinct  glimpses  of  bodies  of  men  hurrying  to  and  fro,  horses, 
cattle,  carriages  running  across  the  plain,  and  above  all  the  in- 
fernal crashing  roll  of  the  infantry  fire,  and  the  deep  booming  of 
more  than  a  hundred  guns.     This  is  what  had  happened. 

"  Osman  Pasha  had  during  the  night  abandon^  all  his  positions 
from  Grravica  to  the  Green  Hill,  and  concentrated  the  greater  part 
of  his  army  across  the  Vid,  over  which  he  passed  on  two  bridges, 
one  the  old,  and  the  other  the  new  one  lately  constructed.  He 
took  part  of  his  artillery,  some  three  batteries,  and  a  train  of  about 
five  or  six  bundled  carriages  drawn  by  bullocks.     He  succeeded  in 
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getting  his  army,  the  artillery,  and  part  of  the  train  over  by  day- 
break  The  attack  was  a  most  brilliant  and  daring 

one.  The  Turks  advanced  as  far  as  they  could  under  cover  of  their 
waggons,  while  the  Russians  poured  in  a  terrible  fire  on  them  from 
their  Berdan  breechloaders,  scarcely  less  destructive  than  the  Pea- 
body,  and  opened  on  the  advancing  line  with  shell  and  shrapnel. 
The  Turks  then  did  a  splendid  deed  of  bravery,  only  equalled  by 
SkobelefiTs  capture  of  the  two  famous  redoubts.  Probably  finding 
their  cover  beginning  to  fail  them,  owing  to  the  cattle  being  killed 
or  getting  frightened  and  running  away,  they  dashed  forward  with 
a  shout  upon  the  line  of  trenches  held  by  the  Sibrersky  or  Siberian 
Regiment,  swept  over  them  like  a  tornado,  poured  into  their  bat- 
tery, bayoneted  the  artillerymen,  oflficers  and  men,  who,  with 
desperate  heroism,  stood  to  their  pieces  to  nearly  a  man,  and 
seized  the  whole  battery.  The  Sibrersky  Regiment  had  been  over- 
thrown and  nearly  annihilated.  The  Turks  had  broken  the  ftst 
circle  that  held  them  in.  Had  they  gone  on  they  would  have  foimd 
two  more ;  but  they  did  not  have  time  to  go  on.  The  Russians 
rallied  almost  inmiediately. 

"  General  StrukofF,  of  the  Emperor's  staflf,  brought  up  the  first 
brigade  of  grenadiers,  who,  led  by  their  general,  flung  themselves 
on  the  Turks  with  fury.  A  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued,  man  to 
man,  bayonet  to  bayonet,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  several 
minutes,  for  the  Turks  clung  to  the  captured  guns  with  dogged 
obstinacy.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten  in  the  fury  of  the  battle 
that  they  had  come  out  to  escape  from  Plevna,  and  not  to  take  and 
hold  a  battery,  and  they  held  on  to  the  gims  with  almost  the  same 
desperation  which  the  Russian  dead  around  them  had  shown  a  few 
minutes  before.  Nearly  all  the  Turks  in  the  battle  were  killed. 
Those  in  the  flanking  trenches  open  to  the  Russian  fire  had  of 
course  very  little  shelter,  and  were  soon  overpowered,  and  began  a 
retreat  which,  under  the  murderous  fire  sent  after  them,  instantly 
became  a  flight. 

*'  For  four  hours  the  storm  of  lead  swept  on,  as  one  hundred 
guns  sent  forth  flame,  and  smoke,  and  iron.  During  all  this  time 
we  were  in  momentary  expectation  of  seeing  one  side  or  the  other 
rush  to  the  charge.  We  could  hardly  yet  realise  that  this  was  to 
be  the  last  fight  we  should  ever  see  around  Plevna,  and  that 
when  the  guns  ceased  firing  it  was  the  last  time  we  should  hear 
them  here. 

"  About  twelve  o'clock  the  firing  began  to  diminish  on  both 
sides,  as  if  by  mutual  agreement.  Then  it  stopped  entirely.  The 
rolling  crash  of  the  infantry  and  the  deep-toned  bellowing  of  the 
artillery  were  heard  no  more.  The  smoke  lifted,  and  there  was 
silence — a  silence  that  will  not  be  broken  here  for  many  a  long 
year,  perhaps  never  again,  by  the  sound  of  battle.  The  firing  had 
not  ceased  more  than  half  an  hour  when  a  white  flag  was  seen 
waving  from  the  road  leading  around  the  cliffs  beyond  the  bridge. 
Plevna  had  fallen,  and  Osman  Pasha  was  going  to  surrender. 
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Several  of  the  Russian  armies  of  invasion  had  been  placed 
in  jeopardy  from  deficient  numbers  and  incompetent  generals,  but 
now,  by  the  fall  of  Plevna,  100,000  men  were  set  at  liberty  for 
offensive  purposes.  Besides  these,  large  reinforcements  had  been 
brought  into  the  field,  and  in  the  latter  policy  of  the  Russian  war- 
direction,  talent,  not  favouritism,  placed  oflBcers  in  important 
commands.  The  Russians  having,  in  fact,  completely  recovered 
from  the  critical  position  in  which  their  own  shortcomings  and 
the  successes  of  the  Turks  at  Plevna  in  July  and  September  had 
placed  them,  were  now  prepared  to  prosecute  their  onward  march. 

In  Armenia  the  regular  siege  of  Erzeroum  had  begun  about  the 
middle  of  December.  It  had  not  yet  shared  the  fate  of  Kars, 
but  this  was,  perhaps,  more  due  to  a  Siberian  severity  of  the 
winter  than  to  any  very  hopeful  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks. 

In  Europe  they  were  abandoning  the  Quadrilateral,  and  with- 
drawing troops  fiom  positions  they  could  no  longer  hope  to  hold. 
In  fact,  while  the  military  power  of  Russia  had  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing, by  raising  the  decimated  corps  to  their  fiill  strength,  and 
by  fresh  levies,  that  of  Turkey  had  rapidly  declined,  and  was  prac- 
tically exhausted.  They  might  still  successfully  defend  strong 
positions,  but  for  them  all  offensive  movements  were  at  an  end. 
The  Russian  losses  had,  by  Christmas  Day,  reached  a  total  of 
80,435  men,  but  the  losses  of  the  Turks  must  have  been  much 
greater,  and  80,000  of  their  soldiers  were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  Russians. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Porte  addressed  a  Circular  Note 
to  the  European  Powers,  and  signataries  of  1871,  defining  the 
situation  and  inviting  mediation.  After  referring  to  the  origin  of 
the  war  it  said  : — "The  Imperial  Government  is  conscious  of  having 
done  nothing  to  provoke  war ;  it  has  done  everything  to  avoid  it ; 
it  has  vainly  sought  to  discover  Russia's  motives  in  her  aggressive 
campaign.  The  Porte  has  shown  its  desire  for  improvement  by 
reorganising  its  judicial  system,  by  devising  reforms  without  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  religion,  according  to  the  Constitution,  which 

has  everywhere  been  well  received The  state  of  war 

simply  retards  such  reforms  and  is  disastrous  to  the  country  gene- 
rally, destroying  agricultural  interests,  killing  industry,  and  ruining 
financial  reorganisations.  Independently  of  these  arrangements 
for  reform,  what  reason  can  there  be  for  continuing  the  war  ? 
Russia  has  declared  she  is  not  animated  by  a  spirit  of  con- 
quest. The  military  honour  of  both  sides  must  hie  abundantly 
satisfied.  What  object  can  there  be  in  prolonging  a  contest 
ruinous  to  both  countries  ?  The  moment  has  arrived  for  the. belli- 
gerent Powers  to  accept  peace  without  affecting  their  dignity. 
Europe  might  now  usefully  interpose  her  good  offices,  since  the 
Porte  is  ready  to  come  to  terms.  The  country  is  not  at  the  end 
of  its  resources,  and  is  still  prepared  to  fight  in  its  own  defence ;  it 
is  ready,  moreover,  to  sacrifice  all  for  the  independence  and  integ- 
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rity  of  the  fatherland.  But  the  Porte  is  desirous  to  stop  the 
further  effusion  of  blood,  and  therefore  appeals  to  the  feelings  of 
justice  which  must  animate  the  Great  Powers,  hoping  they  will 
receive  these  overtures  favourably." 

On  December  1 3  the  second  session  of  the  Turkish  Parliament 
was  opened  in  the  Grand  Hall  of  the  Imperial  Palace.  The  Sultan 
said : — "  I  am  happy  to  see  around  me  the  representatives  of  the 
nation.  You  know  that  we  have  had  to  defend  ourselves  in  a  war 
declared  against  us  by  Eassia,  and  which  is  still  going  on.  You 
know  that  our  subjects  in  the  Herzegovina,  who  enjoyed  the  privi- 
leges of  -equality  and  national  protection,  have  entered  upon  a 
course  of  rebellion,  and  you  are  also  aware  of  the  unjustifiable 
declaration  of  war  directed  against  us  by  the  Danubian  Principali- 
ties. All  these  events  have  increased  our  difficulties  in  carrying  on 
the  war,  but  no  resource  has  been  spared  in  making  a  bold  front 
against  them.  I  again  appeal  to  the  co-operation  and  patriotism  of 
my  subjects  in  order  to  protect,  with  me,  our  legitimate  rights.  The 
formation  of  a  National  Guard,  and  the  readiness  of  the  Christian 
population  to  respond  to  my  appeal  for  their  participation  in  the 
defence  of  the  country,  will  be  reckoned  among  the  happy  events  of 
my  reign.  It  is  only  natural  that  non -Mussulmans  enjoying  equal 
constitutional  rights  with  their  fellow-citizens  should  be  allowed  to 
share  the  glorious  duty  of  military  service,  and  they  will  be  able 
to  aspire  to  all  ranks  in  the  army.  We  bitterly  regret  that  war 
should  have  delayed  the  complete  application  of  the  Constitution, 
which  is  based  upon  the  equality  of  my  subjects,  the  diflFusion  of 
progress  and  existing  civilisation,  the  application  of  financial  re- 
forms, and  consequently  the  execution  of  our  engagements,  the  new 
distribution  of  the  taxes  in  accordance  with  politico-economical 
rules,  the  carrying  out  of  reforms  of  the  magistrature  conformably 
with  the  requirements  of  the  age,  the  reforms  of  the  Vacouf,  of  the 
agrarian  laws,  and  the  civil  and  police  administration.  The  war 
having  exceeded  all  ordinary  bounds,' many  inofitensive  inhabitants, 
including  women  and  children,  who  are  not  amenable  to  martial 
law,  have  been  the  victims  of  cruel  treatment  deserving  the  repro- 
bation of  humanity.  I  hope  that  the  future  will  not  prevent  the 
truth  from  being  made  manifest.  The  laws  passed  by  you  last 
session,  with  regard  to  the  municipalities  of  the  capital  and  pro- 
vinces, and  the  standing  orders  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
Senate,  have  been  carried  out.  We  recommend  to  your  attention 
the  Bills  prepared  by  the  Council  of  State  respecting  civil  proce- 
diu-e,  the  general  elections,  the  powers  of  the  Ministry,  the  more 
complete  organisation  of  the  provinces,  the  press  regulations,  taxa- 
tion, and  the  state  of  siege.  We  point  out  that  our  non-abandon- 
ment of  internal  reforms  at  a  time  when  we  are  engaged  in  war  is 
a  material  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  our  intention  to  progress. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  gives  you  the  right  of  free  delibera- 
tion upon  questions  of  policy,  of  government,  and  of  local  interest, 
we  deem  it  superfluous  to  give  you  any  further  encouragement. 
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Our  relations  with  friendly  Powers  continue  on  an  amicable  footing. 
May  God  bless  our  efforts  ! " 

With  reference  to  the  atrocities  that  have,  more  or  less, 
marked  the  progress  of  this  cruel  and  desolating  war,  and  about 
which  so  many  charges  and  counter-charges  have  been  made,  the 
whole  truth  is  not  yet  probably  known. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  the  Turkish  armies 
are  accompanied  by  swarms  of  Asiatic  barbarians,  whose  main 
objects  are  plunder  and  the  gratification  of  their  fiendish  instincts 
by  every  kind  of  foul  and  cruel  deed ;  and  so  every  description 
of  horror  invariably  follows  in  the  wake  of  Turkish  victories. 
These  atrocities,  if  not  perpetrated  by  the  regular  Turkish  troops, 
seem  to  be  sanctioned  by  them,  and  even  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, as  part  and  parcel  of  their  system  of  terrorism  and  revenge. 

The  Russian  army  has  its  Cossacks,  whose  propensities  are 
probably  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Turkish  irregulars ;  but 
in  the  Russian  army,  according  to  Englishmen  and  men  of  other 
nations  whose  testimony  is  above  suspicion,  atrocities  are  held  in 
abhorrence,  and  are,  as  far  as  practicable,  put  down  with  a  strong 
hand  by  the  Russian  ofl&cers.  On  the  Russian  side  such  atrocities 
as  have  occurred  were  perpetrated  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  by 
the  Bulgarians.  They  have  been  degraded  by  slavery,  and  are 
very  much  what  the  Turks  have  made  them,  and  the  best  thing 
about  them  seems  to  be  that  while  debarred  from  all  civil  rights, 
they  have  not  been  content  with  a  mere  material  prosperity. 
While  their  lives,  their  property,  and  their  honour  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  ruling  caste,  they  refused  to  sit  down  contentedly 
and  sell  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

GERMANY   AND   AUSTRO-HUNGARY. 

Germany.  Military  Anniversary— Opening  of  the  Prussian  Diet — Financial  State- 
ments— ^The  Krupp  gun— Elections  for  the  German  Parliament — Catholic  Divisions 
— Opening  of  the  German  Parliament — Speech  from  the  Throne — Prince  Bismarck's 
Speeches — M.  Besancjon's  Speech — Anniversary  of  the  Emperor's  Birthday — The 
Chancellor  Crisis — The  Emperor's  Visit  to  Alsace-Lorraine — Old  Catholic  Synod — 
Growth  of  Socialism — The  Autumn  Manoeuvres — The  "  Kaiser  Week  "  at  Diissel- 
dorf — Population  and  Religious  Statistics —Opening  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  Oct.  21 
— Speech  from  the  Throne — Budget — Debate  upon  Municipal  Reform  —Ministerial 
Explanations — ^]x)an  Bill — The  Emperor's  Visit  to  Silesia — Death  of  F.-M.  Count 
Wrangel — His  Funeral — Death  of  General  Cannstein — Debate  on  Worship  and  Edu- 
cation— A  Second  Chancellor  Crisis — Dr.  Petri's  Speech — Germany  as  a  Naval  Power. 

Austria :  Austria's  Policy  on  the  Eastern  Question — Feeling  amongst  the  People — 
The  Magyars — The  People  of  the  South- West — Demonstrations  and  Addresses — 
Kossuth  on  the  Eastern  Question — Statements  of  the  Ministers-Presidents — Position 
and  Policy  of  Austro-Hungary — Public  Feeling — Austria  decides  on  Mobilisation 
— Meeting  of  the  Emperors — Herr  Tisza  on  Austria's  Eastern  Policy — Status  of 
the  Old  Catholics — Financial  Position  of  Hungary — Count  Andrassy  on  Austria's 
Eastern  Policy — Debate  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  year  1877  presented  us  with  a  great  military  drama,  in  which 
scenes  full  of  thrilling  incidents  passed  before  us,  sometimes 
quickly,  sometimes  slowly,  but  always  exhibiting  a  ghastly  spec- 
tacle of  mangled  humanity,  fiendish  cruelty,  rapine,  and  lust,  until 
war — and  especially  a  war  of  races  and  creeds — stood  revealed  in 
all  its  horror  and  repulsiveness.  In  this  war,  however,  and  in  the 
great  Constitutional  struggle  in  France,  the  interest  of  the  year 
centred.  The  other  countries  of  Europe  offered  but  scant  materials 
for  political  or  domestic  history. 

The  great  statesman  who  was  the  organiser  and  reviver  of  the 
German  Empire,  although  he  sought  retirement,  and  professed  to 
withdraw  from  an  active  and  ostensible  guidance  of  the  constitu- 
tional machinery  of  the  State,  still  remained  the  ruling  spirit  and 
master  of  its  destinies. 

In  Germany  the  year  1877  opened  auspiciously  with  festivities 
and  congratulations.  The  first  day  of  January  was  the  seventieth 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  Emperor  William's  military 
career  ;  and  to  commemorate  it  his  Majesty  held  a  reception  of  the 
officers  of  the  German  army. 

The  Crown  Prince  addressed  the  aged  Monarch  in  a  speech  of 
almost  Eastern  flattery,  in  which  he  spoke  of  him  as  the  type  of 
all  soldierly  virtues,  and  the  creator  of  the  military  organisation 
which  had  consolidated  Prussia  and  raised  Germany  to  her  former 
greatness.  It  was  not  only  the  people  of  Prussia,  as  formerly,  who 
congratulated  him  and  the  army  of  Prussia,  but  it  was  the  army 
and  the  united  races  of  Germany  that  brought  him  homage  as 
a  victorious  general  and  the  restorer  of  Germany.  Eetrospect 
would  carry  them  back  to  times  of  disaster,  but  it  likewise  brought 
to   their   memory  the   deeds  by   which   this   disaster  had   been 
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retrieved — deeds  that  would  for  ever  be  united  with  the  name  of 
the  Emperor  William.  The  German  army  was  at  once  the  de- 
fender of  the  Fatherland  and  guardian  of  freedom  and  unity.  The 
organisation  introduced  by  the  Emperor  had  enabled  Prussia  to 
fulfil  its  mission,  and  in  the  last  terrible  war  it  became  the 
conamon  property  of  the  nation.  "  As  in  those  anxious  days  when 
a  hostile  attack  was  threatening,  the  German  princes  and  people 
had  flocked  round  the  King,  willing  and  eager  to  fight  to  the  death 
under  his  leadership,  until  the  German  Empire  arose  again  in  new 
splendour,  and  the  hereditary  Imperial  crown  was  presented  to  his 
Majesty  on  the  field  of  battle,  so,  to-day,  the  German  people,  firmly 
united  and  prepared  for  defence,  were  inspired  by  ardent  wishes  for 
the  preserver  and  protector  of  peace." 

The  Emperor  delivered  the  following  reply : — 

"  If  all  the  gentlemen,  whose  presence  here  to-day  afibrds  me 
especial  pleasure,  agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  my  son, 
I  may  esteem  myself  all  the  more  happy,  and  I  first  tender  you 
my  thanks  on  that  account.  When  I  look  back  upon  the  day 
when  I  entered  the  army,  I  cannot  but  remember  the  state  of 
afiairs  which  then  existed,  and  therefore  from  the  moment  when 
my  father's  hand  led  me  into  the  army,  and  throughout  my  life, 
up  to  the  pleasurable  occasion  afforded  me  to-day,  my  first 
thought  has  been  to  give  humble  thanks  to  the  Arbiter  of  our 
destinies.  My  position  has  led  to  the  greater  part  of  my  life 
being  devoted  to  the  army.  My  gratitude  is  consequently  due  to 
all  those  who  have  accompanied  me  in  my  military  career  and 
seconded  my  efforts.  I  always  remember  them  with  pleasure.  I 
have  to  thank  the  valour,  devotion,  and  constancy  of  the  army 
for  the  position  which  I  now  occupy.  From  Fehrbellin  to  the  last 
gloriously-ended  war,  the  deeds  of  the  Brandenburg-Prussian  army 
are  enrolled  imperishably  in  the  annals  of  the  world's  history. 
Prussia  has  become  what  she  is  chiefly  through  the  army.  I  beg 
those  who  represent  the  army  in  my  presence  to-day  to  convey  to 
all  those  whom  they  represent  my  personal  thanks,  which  they  well 
merit,  as  I  have  been  able  to  convince  myself  for  a  long  time  past 
of  the  sentiments  and  spirit  by  which  the  army  is  animated — a 
spirit  which,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  German  troops, 
has  been  successful  in  creating  a  United  Geimany  and  a  united 
army. 

The  Emperor  and  King  opened  the  Prussian  Diet  on  January 
12.  He  hoped  that  the  endeavours  of  the  Government  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  country  would  be  supported  by  the  Diet.  He 
believed  that  the  public  revenue  for  1877  would  meet  any  new 
requirements  of  the  State. 

His  Majesty  thanked  his  people  for  the  proofs  of  affection  and 
fidelity  which  he  had  received  from  them  on  the  celebration  of  his 
seventy  years'  military  jubilee,  and  said  that  he  regarded  the  senti- 
ments then  manifested  towards  him  as  a  sure  guarantee  that  Prussia 
would  continue  to  fulfil  her  political  mission  in  the  German  Em- 
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pire  by  faithfully  carrying  out  truly  monarchical  and  at  the  same 
time  liberal  institutions. 

The  Budget  was  formally  presented  to  the  Chamber  by 
Herr  Camphausen,  the  Minister  of  Finance.  The  Minister,  in  his 
speech,  dwelt  upon  the  difficult  conditions  of  last  year,  and  said 
that  the  fact  of  their  being  no  deficit  ought  to  be  considered  satis- 
factory. The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  in  1876  showed  a  reduction 
of  3,000,000  marks ;  on  the  other  hand  the  administration  of  the 
forests  showed  a  surplus  of  3,000,000  marks  over  the  estimates. 
The  receipts  from  the  direct  taxes  were  in  excess  of,  and  those  of 
the  indirect  taxes  below,  the  estimates.  The  receipts  for  1877-8 
are  estimated  at  651,413,934  marks,  being  15,466  marks  less  than 
last  year.  The  ordinary  expenditure  is  set  down  at  631,075,487 
marks,  being  an  increase  of  11,915,369  upon  last  year.  The  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  is  estimated  at  20,368,338,  being  11,938,135 
marks  less  than  those  for  the  preceding  year. 

On  January  5  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  elected  Herr  von 
Bennigsen  President. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  German  inventor,  Herr  Krupp, 
perfected  his  famous  "  Krupp  gun,"  which  new  invention  in  mili- 
tary gunnery  promises,  it  is  said,  to  revolutionise  the  whole  system 
of  fortification  and  siege  operations.  The  gun  has  a  fixed  shield  to 
prevent  recoil,  and  in  this  its  novelty  and  advantage  consists.  As 
there  is  no  recoil  the  gun  remains  steady,  and  no  fresh  aim  need 
be  taken.  The  result  is  that  the  guns  can  be  fired  very  rapidly. 
In  an  experiment  it  was  found  that  sixty  shots  were  fired  in  fifteen 
minutes. 

The  elections  for  the'^members  of  the  German  Eeichstag,  or 
Parliament,  resulted  in  "  a  dependable  majority"  of  about  80  for  the 
Government.  In  the  last  assembly  Government  could  reckon  on 
"a  safe  majority''  of  about  100.  For  the  Left,  or  Government 
party,  there  are — Liberals,  146 ;  Conservatives,  75 ;  and  for  the 
Eight,  or  anti-Bismarckian  side,  there  are — Ultramontanes,  97; 
Alsatians,  15 ;  Poles  and  Danes,  15 ;  Socialists,  14  ;  or  221  for  and 
141  against  the  policy  of  the  Chancellor.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  thirty-five  Eadicals  (Progressists),  who  will  most  fre- 
quently be  found  on  the  side  of  Government,  but  sometimes 
will  be  found  backing  up  the  Opposition.  The  three  principal 
points  in  the  election  to  this  parliament  were — the  growth  of  the 
Socialist  vote,  the  Conservative  reaction,  and  the  checked  Ultra- 
montane agitation.  In  Bavaria  no  less  than  90,000  fewer  Ultra- 
montane votes  were  given  at  this  election  than  at  that  of  1874,  and 
in  Baden  5,000  fewer. 

In  Germany  the  "  Catholics  "  seem  as  much  divided  into  sects 
as  are  Protestants  in  other  countries.  In  Berlin  the  number  of 
"  Catholics"  was  returned  at  67,794,  thus  divided: — "Catholics," 
65,062  ;  "  Eoman  Catholics,"  2,001 ;  Old  Catholics,  439  ;  Greek 
Catholics,  184;  German  Catholics,  63;  Christian  Catholics,  25 ; 
Apostolic  Catholics,  17  ;  New  Catholics,  2 ;  Free  Catholic,  1.     It 
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must  be  noted  that  the  ordinary  designation  is  simply  "  Catholic," 
and  that  many  thus  signed  themselves  who  might  come  in  under 
the  other  terms,  and  also  that  it  was  the  advice  of  the  various 
Catholic  Unions  that  their  members  should  sign  as  "  Roman 
Catholic,"  and  not  as  "  Catholic." 

The  German  Parliament  was  opened  on  February  22  by  the 
Emperor  in  person,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Princes  William,  Frederick  Charles,  and  Alexander.  Prince  Bis- 
marck was  present.  His  Majesty's  reference  to  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion was  as  guarded  as  his  far-seeing  Minister  could  make  it.  The 
most  important  passage  in  his  speech  was  the  followiixg : — 

"  Unfortunately,  the  sad  situation  in  which  trade  and  com- 
merce have  remained  during  the  last  two  years  is  still  continuing 
with  us  as  with  other  countries.     The  constant  deliberations  of  the 
Federal  Governments  respecting  the  means  for  remedies  have  not 
afforded   me  the  conviction  that  the  internal   conditions  of  the 
German  Empire  have  an  essential  part  in  the  reasons  of  the  evils, 
which  are  equally  felt  in  other  countries.     The  task  to  render  help 
to  temporary  and  local  want  of  occupation  among  those  seeking 
for  labour  is  more  appropriate  to  the  single  States  than  to  the 
Empire.     Inasmuch  as  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  future  security 
of  the  legal  conditions  within  Germany  is  in  the  way  of  the  revival 
of  trade,  you  will  consider  with  me  such  apprehensions  as  ground- 
less.    The  organisation  of  the  Empire,  and  the  soimd  sense  of  the 
German  people,  form  a  strong  bulwark  against  the  dangers  which 
anarchical  endeavours  prepare  to  the  security  of  the  regular  de- 
velopment of  our  legal  conditions,  from  foreign   dangers    which 
could  proceed  from  the  still  unsolved  Eastern  crisis.     Germany  is, 
however,  less  threatened  than  other  countries.     My  politics  have, 
without  hesitating,  remained  faithful  to  those  maxims  which  they 
have  followed  from  the  beginning  of  the  Eastern  complications. 
The  Conference  at  Constantinople  has,  unfortunately,  not  had  that 
success  to  prevail  upon  the  Porte  to  grant  those  concessions  which 
the  European  Powers  have  thought  they  should  demand  for  the 
future  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  for  the  security  of  peace. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  have,  however,  had  this  result 
— that  the  Christian  Powers  have  agreed  between  them  upon  the 
measures  of  those  guarantees  which  are  to  be  required  from  the 
Porte,  for  which  previously  no  generally  acknowledged  expression, 
at  least,  existed.     Herewith  a  firm  basis  of  confidence  has  been 
found  that  peace  will  ever  be  preserved  between  the  Powers,  in 
case  the  hope  should  fail,  that  the  Porte  will  carry  through  from 
their  own  resolutions  the  reforms  concerning  the  treatment  of  their 
Christian  subjects,   which  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  Con- 
ference  to  be   a  European    exigency.     Should    the  expectations 
raised  by  that  respect  to  the  promises  of  the  Porte  and  to  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  with  Servia  and  Montenegro  remain  unful- 
filled, my  Government  will  furthermore,  as  hitherto,  endeavour  to 
employ,  in  a  question  where  German  interest  does  not  prescribe  a 
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precise  line  to  their  conduct,  their  influence  in  defence  of  the 
Christians  in  Turkey  and  on  behalf  of  the  preservation  of  the 
European  peace,  but  particularly  for  the  maintenance  and  consoli- 
dation of  their  own  good  relations  to  other  allied  and  friendly 
Gx>yemments.  For  this  peaceful  work  I  trust  confidently  in  the 
blessing  of  God." 

Some  of  Prince  Bismarck's  speeches  in  the  German  Parliament, 
upon  the  development  of  German  domestic  institutions,  were  the 
most  important  political  utterances  in  the  Federal  assembly. 

The  following  summaries  of  some  of  these  speeches  of  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor  will  place  the  more  noteworthy  points  before  the 
reader. 

Several  members  of  the  German  Parliament  complaining  that 
Parliament  had  been  opened  before  the  Government  bills  and 
estimates  were  ready  for  introduction,  the  Prince  observed  that  to 
open  Parliament  was  the  only  way  to  make  the  German  Govern- 
ment agree  upon  their  communications  to  the  House.  He  com- 
plained of  the  great  diflSculty  of  obtaining  decisions  upon  the  joint 
interests  of  the  Empire,  because  all  such  questions,  unless  referring 
to  foreign  politics  or  military  and  naval  affairs,  have  to  receive  the 
preliminary  consent  of  the  various  Governments  as  represented  in 
the  Federal  Council.  Each  of  these,  from  a  desire  to  keep  its 
administration  in  its  own  hands,  had  a  tendency  to  throw  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  joint  action.  Prussia  was  worse  even  than  the  minor 
States  in  this  respect,  and  his  position,  as  Prussian  Minister,  gave 
him  the  power  to  support  his  policy  as  German  Chancellor.  He 
must,  for  these  reasons,  oppose  the  demand  for  the  appointment  of 
a  German  Cabinet.  The  House  seemed  to  think  that  if  a  German 
Finance  Minister  had  been  in  oflSce,  they  would  have  had  a  better 
scheme  for  meeting  the  year's  deficit  (about  1,000,000Z.)  than  by 
asking  each  State  to  pay  up ;  but  much  correspondence  had  passed 
without  result.  He  believed  that  the  taxes  upon  beer,  tobacco, 
&c.,  should  be  increased,  direct  taxation  being,  if  possible,  dimi- 
nished in  proportion  to  the  growing  proceeds  of  the  direct  revenue. 
As  yet  the  reluctance  of  German  Governments  to  act  conjointly, 
coupled  with  the  conscientiousness  of  individual  ministers,  and 
their  fearful  German  capacity  for  argument,  had  prevented  such  a 
result.  There  was  no  denying  that  Imperial  institutions  were  not 
prospering  just  now,  but  perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  something 
should  be  left  to  future  times. 

Another  time  Prince  Bismarck,  referring  to  the  same  subject, 
admitted  that  a  German  Cabinet  was  wanted  ;  but  that  he  thought 
it  impossible  to  persuade  the  German  Governments  to  accord  to 
such  a  Cabinet  suflScient  authority.  Such  a  change  would  be  an 
alteration  of  the  fundamental  laws,  and  he  thought  it  very  unad- 
visable  to  propose  this  to  the  Council.  It  was  better  to  be  satisfied 
with  realities,  than  to  act  upon  theories.  The  German  Constitution 
would  grow  naturally,  and  to  push  its  development  would  probably 
shake  the  whole  fabric.     In  every  speech  the  Prince  remarked  that 
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his  health  was  giving  way  under  his  labourr^  whicn  were  increased 
by  gratuitous  antagonism. 

A  speech  remarkable  for  the  statements  made  in  it  was  delivered 
in  the  German  Parliament  by  M.  Besanpon^  Deputy  for  Metz.     It 
should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  his  re-election  as  Mayor  of 
Metz  had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  Government.     He  said : — *'  I 
would  at  the  outset  assure  you  of  the  composure  with  which  we 
appear  here.     It  cannot  be  our  object  in  the  least  degree  to  offend 
the  national  sentiment  of  the  powerful  people  whose  representa- 
tives we  are.     The  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  like  the  Eastern 
Question,  is  a  matter  which  disturbs  men's  minds,  occasions  terrible 
armaments  everywhere,  and  is  the  chief  ground  for  increasing  the 
military   expenditure.      Germany   suffers    therefrom   as  well  as 
Alsace-Lorraine,  the  industry  of  which  is  being  ruined.     Let  me 
illustrate  this  condition  by  the  picture  offered  by  Metz,  where  there 
are  now  3,000  empty  dwdlings,  and  where  the  value  of  property 
has  fallen  one-half,  and  even  at  that  price  there  are  no  purchasers. 
The  total  value  of  house   property   was  formerly  estimated  at 
90,000,000  marks ;  it  is  now  scarcely  40,000,000  marks.     Trade 
and  industry  are  in  no  better  circumstances.     The  Tribunal  of 
Commerce  of  Metz  in  1875  recorded  failures  to  the  amount  of 
526,849  marks  ;  in  1876  the  amount  was  809,242  marks,  thus  in- 
creasing every  year.     These  figures  are  still  more  significant  when 
you  think  of  the  compulsory  sales  and  executions  ordered  by  the 
Lorraine  Court  of  Justice.     Nevertheless,  our  tax  assessments  and 
trade  licenses  remain  the  same.     The  population  has  decreased, 
especially  the  tax-paying  population  ;  yet  those  left  have  to  bear 
the  whole  of  the  old  biurden.     The  Government,  moreover,  thinks 
itself  obliged  to  take  measures  which  do  not  appear  justified,  and 
are  extremely  injudicious.      Thousands  of  'optants'  are  being 
expelled,  and  general  consternation  prevails  in  the  country.    You 
can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  the  despair  I  have  witnessed.     In  the 
name  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  I  beg  you  not 
to  pass  coldly  by  such  distress!     In  view  of  these  grievances,  we 
might  have  a  remedy  to  propose — a  heroic  remedy,  cert^ainly — 
viz.  to  relinquish  Alsace-LoiTaine.     Our  last  elections  have  shown 
that  the  majority  of  the  population  persists  in  the  feeling  expressed 
in  1874.     Germany,  in  its  might,  would  raise  itself  still  higher  in 
the  admiration  of  nations  if  it  would  carry  out  this  act  of  recon- 
ciliation." The  speech  was  much  applauded  by  the  Ultramontanes ; 
but  beyond  the  remark  made  by  the  next  speaker — viz.  that  the 
coiurse  of  history  could  not  be  turned  back,  and  that  the  position 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  was  the  result  of  a  long  revolution  of  centuries 
— no  notice  was  taken  of  the  speech. 

Leipsic,  instead  of  Berlin,  was  chosen  by  213  votes  to  142,  as 
the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Justice. 

The  22nd  day  of  March  was  a  great  festival  in  Germany,  as  the 
eightieth  anniversary  of  the  Emperor's  birthday.  Of  this  great  and 
remarkable  national  demonstration  the  Timed  Prussian  oorre^n- 
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dent  communicated  the  following  account: — "March  22  was  the 
Emperor's  eightieth  birthday,  and  from  an  early  hour  congratulatory 
letters,  bouquets,  corn-flour  wieaths,  oak-leaf  garlands,  and  other 
numerous  gifts  poured  in  at  the  Imperial  Palace.     Though  there 
were  many  hundreds  of   written  and  telegraphic   addresses,  the 
Emperor  opened  them  all  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  many  instances 
sent  immediate  telegraphic  replies.    By  nine  o'clock  all  the  windows 
of  the  Palace  were  adorned  with  birthday  bouquets,  the  Emperor 
every  now  and  then  appearing  behind  the  fragrant  rampart  to  bow 
to  the  cheering  multitude  in  the  square.     As  usual  on  festive 
occasions,  the  ancient  standard  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  floated 
over  the  Imperial  Palace.     At  ten  o'clock  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Crown  Princess  with  the  royal  children,  waited  upon  their  be- 
loved father  and  grandfather  to  offer  him   their  congratulations. 
They  were  succeeded  by  the  Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  Blood, 
and  after  them  came  the  Court,  the  Ambassadors,  ]\Iinistei-s,  Gene- 
rals, Envoys,  and  Federal  and  Parliamentary  deputations,  in  an 
interminable  succession  of  gorgeous  carriages.     At  three  o'clock 
the  Emperor  left  his  Palace  to  go  to  the  old  Palace,  where  the 
German  sovereigns,  represented  by  the  Grand-Duke  of  Baden,  the 
Grand-Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  the  Grand-Duke  of  Saxe,  the  King 
of  Saxony,  and  the  many  other  Princes  assembled  in  Berlin,  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty  a  huge  oil  painting  by  Werner,  commemo- 
rating his  Majesty's  Proclamation  as  German  Emperor  at  Versailles, 
on  January  17,   1871.      The  painting  contains  several  hundred 
portraits.     The  German  Parliament  celebrated  the  day  by  a  joint 
dinner  of  all  political  parties.     All  the  ministers  "  received  ";  all 
the  chiurches  had  divine  service,  and  solemn  addresses  were  de- 
livered in  all  public  and  private  schools.     Similar  celebrations  are 
reported  from  Leipsic,  Dresden,  Mimich,  Hanover,  Cassel,  Carls- 
ruhe,  Nuremburg,  Breslau,  and  other  leading  towns  of  the  Empire. 
Of  the  favours  conferred  by  his  Majesty  a  few  may  be  men- 
tioned.    Prince  Bismarck,  being  already  loaded  with  all  the  civil 
and  military  honours  of  the  country,  has  had  the  hereditary  title  of 
"  Pomeranian  Master  of  the  Hunt "  bestowed  upon  himself  and  his 
heirs.     Dr.  Lauer,  his  Majesty's  Physician-in-Ordinary,  receives 
the  titles  of  Privy  Councillor  and  Excellency,  in  accordance  with  a 
promise  the  Emperor  is  said  to  have  made  him  in  sportive  humour 
many  years  ago.     At  least,  it  has  long  been  related  that  the  Em- 
peror good-humouredly  complained  of  Dr.  Lauer  restricting  his 
diet  that  he  might  make  him  an  octogenarian  and  himself  become 
an  excellency.  As  a  peculiarly  Prussian  trait,  it  may  be  recorded  that 
among  the  gifts  presented  to  his  jNIajesty  there  was  an  engraving 
by  Prince  Henry  and  a  book  bound  by  Prince  Waldemar,  the  two 
younger  sons  of  the  Crown  Prince.    Under  the  habits  of  the  dynasty, 
each  of  its  Princes,  it  is  well  known,  has  to  learn  a  craft.     The 
Crown  Prince  is  a  compositor,  and  the  Emperor  a  glazier.    Marshal 
MacMahon's  courtesy  in  sending  his  Adjutant,  the  Marquis  d'Absae, 
to  congratulate  the  Emperor,  has  specially  gratified  the  public, 
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The  King  of  Saxony,  in  presenting  Werner's  picture  to  the 
Emperor,  made  the  following  speech  : — "  Your  Majesty, — The  day 
on  which  your  Majesty  celebrates  the  80th  birthday,  in  unimpaired 
vigour  and  health,  has  been  selected  by  the  German  Sovereigns 
and  Republics  to  express  their  joy  at  this  happy  event  and  their 
attachment  to  your  Imperial  Majesty.  This  painting  represents 
one  of  the  most  important  occurrences  in  the  history  of  Germany 
and  in  the  eventful  life  of  your  Imperial  Majesty.  It  perpetuates 
the  moment  when  your  Majesty,  complying  with  the  expressed 
desire  of  the  German  Sovereigns  and  Republics,  revived  the  Impe- 
rial dignity  lost  to  our  nation  at  a  period  of  French  usurpation. 
Your  Majesty  by  this  act  sanctioned  the  result  of  our  common 
struggles  and  victories.  If  we  may  add  a  wish,  it  is  this,  that  your 
Majesty  may  reign  in  undisturbed  peace  for  many  years  to  come 
over  the  Empire  re-established  on  the  battle-field.  May  God 
grant  it  1 " 

The  total  number  of  congratulatory  telegrams  received  at  the 
Palace  on  the  Emperor's  birthday  amounted,  it  was  said,  to  1,858, 
and  the  letters  amounted  to  nearly  3,000. 

If  Germany  could  not  boast  of  a  crisis  of  such  absorbing  in- 
terest as  Marshal  MacMahon  created  in  France,  she  was  not  without 
her  lesser  political  disturbances.  One  of  these  was  the  **  Chancellor 
crisis,"  which  related  to  the  retirement  of  Prince  Bismarck  from 
public  life.  This  was  spoken  of  by  an  English  paper  as  "  the  fall 
of  the  great  German  Minister,"  but  really  it  was  nothing  of  the 
sort.  He  submitted  a  request  to  the  Emperor  for  leave  to  retire 
on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  medical 
certificate  showing  that  his  continuance  in  office  would  be  seriously 
prejudicial  to  his  health,  and  might  endanger  his  life.  The  desired 
leave  of  absence  was  granted,  but  Imperial  persuasions  and  assur- 
ances of  support  induced  him  to  withdraw  his  resignation. 

At  Strasburg,  at  which  city  tlie  German  Emperor  arrived  on  a 
visit  May  1,  his  Majesty,  replying  to  an  address  from  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  Committee,  m-ged  resignation.  He  expressed  himself 
agreeably  surprised  at  his  cordial  reception.  The  upper  classes  and 
the  lower,  it  was  said,  held  aloof;  but  the  middle  classes  made  up 
for  the  coldness  of  the  rest.  Another  eye-witness  of  the  fetes 
declared  that  the  general  remark  among  all  classes  was  that  nothing 
to  be  compared  with  the  festive  celebration  was  ever  witnessed  in 
Strasburg  under  the  French  rigime.  It  is  evident  that  the  German 
authorities  desired  to  impress  the  public  mind,  and  make  the 
Kaiser's  visit  a  thing  to  be  remembered  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Alsace.  No  expense  had  been  spared,  and  every  facility 
had  been  offered  to  the  peasants  to  come  and  enjoy  themselves  in 
the  capital,  of  their  province.  The  illumination  prepared  was 
very  fine.     Of  the  cathedral  the  writer  says : — 

"  The  noble  old  building  was  illuminated  from  bottom  to  top 
in  every  conceivable  way.  Gas  jets  sparkled  round  the  doors,  the 
windows,  and  the  dome;   Bengal  lights  blazed  from  the  lofty 
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towers ;  and  alternate  green  and  red  fires  burst  out  from  the  cor- 
nices, issued  from  the  spire  like  a  volcano,  or  calmly  burnt  inside 
the  building,  throwing  out  the  marvellously  wrought  stained-glass 
windows  in  bold  and  solenm  relief.  The  spectacle  was  varied  by 
occasional  displays  of  fireworks,  which  spurted  from  the  dome  and 
steeple,  and  fell  in  showers  of  coloured  fire  round  the  towers.  The 
view  of  the  cathedral  thus  illuminated,  standing  out  amidst  the 
surrounding  darkness,  with  a  black  sky  above,  was  a  sight  which 
defies  description,  and  which  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
saw  it." 

Metz,  however,  was  sulky.  The  Town  Council  refused  to  vote 
any  money  for  the  Emperor's  reception ;  and  the  unfortunate  injury 
by  fire  to  their  cathedral,  caused  by  the  German  illuminations,  was 
not  calculated  to  add  to  the  cordiality  of  their  feelings. 

The  Ministerial  coup  cFStat  in  France  brought  Prince  Bismarck 
back  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  for  some  days  deeply  engaged  at  the 
Foreign  OflBce. 

In  May  the  fourth  German  Old  Catholic  Synod  held  its  sessions 
at  Bonn.  The  statistical  report  showed  an  increased  number  of 
"  Old  Catholics ''  in  Germany,  the  number  being  53,640  members, 
against  49,908  last  year.  The  niunbers  are  thus  divided : — Prussia, 
35  congregations  and  21,797  souls  ;  Baden,  44  congregations  and 
18,866  souls;  Bavaria,  34  congregations  and  11,338  souls;  Hesse, 
5  congregations  and  1,155  souls;  Oldenburg,  247  souls;  and  Wur- 
temberg,  237  souls.  The  roll  contains  the  names  of  59  priests,  of 
whom  55  are  actively  engaged  in  parochial  work ;  since  the  last 
Synod  there  have  been  five  accessions  (two  newly  ordained),  and  as 
many  have  departed,  one  way  or  another.  In  Prussia  25  priests 
are  at  work,  in  Baden  18,  in  Bavaria  12,  &c. 

The  most  important  matter  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Synod  was  the  revision  of  the.  Missal  and  the  introduction  of  the 
national  language.  The  Synod  likewise  applied  itself  to  reform 
the  Mass  Ser\ice  itself,  and  the  result  was  that  all  excrescences  and 
superstitions — the  whole  system  of  "  Mass-mongering,"  solitary 
masses,  paid  masses,  &c. — were  swept  away,  and  the  Mass  became 
again  a  congregational  Eucharistic  service.  Compulsory  clerical 
celibacy  was  discussed,  and  referred  to  the  Council,  who  at  the 
next  Synod  were  to  report  upon  the  legal  hindrances  to  its 
abolition. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Socialist  movement,  which  in  Ger- 
many has  been  remarkable,  may  have  been  due,  it  was  supposed, 
to  fluctuations  of  trade.  The  German  Socialists  held  a  meeting 
at  Gotha  in  June,  where  171  local  societies,  niunbering  30,335 
members,  were  represented  by  88  delegates. 

The  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Diisseldorf  brought  a  week  of 
great  excitement  and  enthusiasm  to  a  close  on  September  8.  It 
was  the  "Kaiser  week,"  and  the  Emperor  arrived  at  Benrath 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Hohenzollem,  some 
nine  miles  from  Dusseldorf,  having  visited  on  bis  way  the  famous 
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establishment  of  Krupp,  at  Essen,  where  he  witnessed  the  per- 
formances of  the  great  hammer,  "  Fritz,"  on  a  mass  of  glowing 
metal,  weighing  37^  tons,  which  (says  the  correspondent,  from 
whose  narrative  we  take  these  particulars)  was  to  be  the  core  of  a 
thousand-pound  cannon. 

*'  The  Emperor  attended  the  Sedan  festival  service  at  Essen, 
dined  at  the  villa  of  Herr  Ejrupp,  and   afterwards  conferred  a 
decoration    on    him.      Monday   was    the   day    of    the   '  Kaiser- 
parade,'  when  All-the-world  and  his  wife  assembled  at  the  inspec- 
tion field,  a  wide  stretch  of  sand  about  three  miles  north  of  the 
town.     The  Emperor  and  Empress,  Crown  Prince  and  Princess 
with  their  eldest  daughter.  Princes  Carl,  Frederick  Charies  and 
Albert,  Field-Marshals  Moltke  and  ManteuflFel,  Grand-Dukes  of 
Mecklenburg,  Sachsen,  and  Oldenburg,  Princes  of  Wied,  Lippe, 
Schaumbiurg,  &c.,  arrived  at  the  field  about  ten  o'clock.      The 
Crown  Princess  was  in  the  uniform  of  her  Hussar  regiment.    There 
was  a  very  large  staflF  of  foreign  oflBcers,  from  Great  Britain,  France, 
Austria,  Italy,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  a  dusky  major  from  Japan. 
Our  own  country  sent  the  largest  contingent,  consisting  of  Lord 
Airey,  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  Colonels  Wilkinson,  Graham,  &c. 
The  troops  inspected  consisted  of  the  seventh  army  corps,  eight 
regiments  of  infantry  and  one  of  rifles,  one  Cuirassier  regiment,  two 
of  Hussars,  one  of  Lancers,  and  two  batteries  of  field  artillery,  with 
a  train  battalion.     They  marched  past  first  in  companies,  then  in 
brigades — the  artillery,  according  to  German  fashion,  coming  last. 
The  marching  of  the  infantry  was  said  to  be  very  good,  and  the 
cavalry  seemed  in  excellent  condition.    Besides  the  regular  troops, 
18,000  in  number,  there  were  at  least  as  many  old  soldiers  on  tiie 
field,  with  the  flags  and  insignia  of  their  various  Krieg&r-^ereinSj 
who  towards  the  close  forgot  all  discipline  and  completely  mobbed 
their  old  leader.     During  the  week  the  Empress  and  Crown  Prince 
have  visited  the  studios  of  the  principal  artists,  the  picture  galle- 
ries, and  hospitals  and  public  schools.     And  the  army  of  regular 
troops  was  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  invading  host  of  enthu- 
siastic Germans,  which  has  streamed  into  the  town  from  every 
quarter.     On  the  day  of  the  Emperor's  triumphal  progress  through 
the  illuminated  streets,   it  is  reckoned  that   300,000  strangers 
thronged  our  thoroughfares,  and  although  trains  were  despatched 
in  rapid  succession  throughout  the  night,  daylight  found  thousands 
the  next  morning  still  in  the  streets.     Such  scenes  were  repeated 
below  Cologne,  then  in  Baden,  and  lastly  at  Darmstadt." 

The  news  of  M.  Thiers'  death  reached  the  Emperor  on  the 
review  field,  and  his  expression  of  profound  regret  was  echoed  by 
the  German  press. 

The  population  and  religious  statistics  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia,  according  to  the  last  census,  taken  at  the  end  of  1876,  are 
as  follows : — The  total  population  amounted  to  26,742,404  souls. 
Of  these,  16,636,990  returned  themselves  as  members  of  the 
«*  Evangelical  State  Church,"  and  comprise  13,266,620  Unioniata 
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^embers  of  the  "  United  Church,"  or  union  of  Lutheran  and 
Calvinist  into  one  body,  erected  by  the  State  under  Frederick 
WiUiam  IV.),  2,905,250  Lutherans,  465,120  Reformed  (not  ac- 
knowledging the  Union,  but  existing  within  the  lines  of  the  State 
Church).  Then  come  the  Protestants,  who  will  have  neither  Union 
nor  State  Church,  and  these  are  Lutheran  Separatists,  40,630; 
Reformed  Separatists,  35,080.  Of  Roman  Catholics  (including 
Old  Catholics)  are  8,625,840;  Greek  Catholics,  1,450;  German 
and  Christian  Catholics  (separatists  from  the  Roman  Church)  4,800. 
There  are  339,790  Jews,  and  then  follow  Moravians,  3,710 ;  Irving- 
ites,  2,620;  Baptists,  12,210;  Mennonites,  14,650 ;  *' Anglicans, 
Methodists,  and  members  of  various  Protestant  sects"  (thus  grouped 
in  the  report),  2,080;  free  congregations  and  Dissenters,  17,880; 
various,  4,674.  The  broad  facts  (it  was  stated)  to  be  deduced  from 
this  list  are  these : — 64*64  per  cent,  of  the  population  return  them- 
selves as  members  of  the  Protestant  State  Church,  and  51*54  per 
cent,  of  these  belong  to  the  United  Protestant  Church;  33*61 
per  cent,  are  Roman  (and  Old)  Catholics,  and  1*32  only  are 
Jews.  So  99^  per  cent,  of  the  Prussian  people  are  members 
of  these  three  bodies,  and  only  \  per  cent,  can  be  reckoned  as 
Dissenters. 

The  autumn  manoeuvres,  which  l)egan  on  September  3,  at 
Diisseldorf  (see  the  preceding  description  of  the  "  Kaiser  week  "), 
were  brought  to  a  close  on  September  25,  at  Darmstadt.  These 
manoeuvres  included  a  succession  of  parades,  exercises,  festivals, 
and  receptions,  in  which  the  Emperor  was  the  central  figure.  His 
visit  to  Rhineland,  in  1877,  called  forth  a  comparison  between 
the  aspect  of  things  upon  that  occasion,  and  thirty  years  ago, 
"  Then,"  said  a  correspondent  of  a  London  paper,  "  when  as  Prince 
of  Prussia  he  drove  through  the  streets  of  Cologne,  he  was  greeted 
with  sullen  faces,  and  hardly  the  appearance  of  outward  respect ; 
now,  loyalty  and  attachment  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  German 
Emperor.  Then,  on  the  plain  about  Muggensturm,  he  over- 
whelmed in  blood  the  Baden  insurrectionists;  last  Saturday,  on 
the  same  field,  he  directed,  as  head  of  the  re-united  Fatherland, 
the  troops  of  Baden.  The  newspapers  have  not  failed  to  contrast 
in  this  way  the  present  with  the  past,  and  to  point  a  moral  for  the 
benefit  of  the  German  family." 

The  second  session  of  the  thirteenth  legislative  period  of  the 
Prussian  Diet  (Landtag)  was  opened,  October  21,  by  Herr  Camp- 
hausen,  the  Finance  Minister,  who  read  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
which  made  no  reference  to  foreign  affairs.  It  said  that  the 
year's  session  would  be  devoted  chiefly  to  organic  reforms.  As 
regarded  finance,  Prussia's  pecimiary  contributions  towards  the  Im- 
perial Exchequer  had  much  increased  during  the  year  1877 ;  and 
necessary  public  works  would  probably  consume  a  larger  amount 
than  could  be  collected.  For  these  reasons  recourse  must  be  had 
to  extraordinary  measures,  and  a  Bill  authorising  a  loan  would  be 
submitted  to  the  House. 
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On  the  whole  the  speech  was  not  encouraging  to  Prussian  rate- 
payers, who  were  akeady  heavily  taxed. 

The  budget  was  submitted  to  the  Lower  House  on  October  23, 
when  the  Minister,  Camphausen,  further  expounded  the  financial 
position.  He  stated  that  the  budget  for  1876  showed  a  surplus  of 
22,179,780  marks,  and  upon  the  first  quarter  of  1877  (which  forms 
an  extra  budget  period,  as  the  financial  year  is  in  future  to  com- 
mence in  April  instead  of  January)  there  was  a  small  surplus,  but 
in  the  year  1877-8  many  sources  of  State  revenue  had  decreased ; 
still,  as  expenses  had  been  kept  down,  the  year  would  balance  itself. 
For  the  coming  year,  1878-9,  the  outlook  was  more  serious,  owing 
to  the  demand  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer  for  a  larger  contribution 
(viz.,  sixteen  and  a  quarter  millions),  which  sprang  from  the  ever- 
increasing  military  expenditiure  of  the  Empire ;  while  a  great  ex- 
tension of  public  works  was  necessary  for  the  national  benefit,  and 
also  to  give  employment  to  the  hands  out  of  work.  This  state- 
ment was  received  by  the  House  with  a  rather  "  ominous  silence." 

Although  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  referred  to  organic  or 
administrative  reforms,  nothing  definite  was  proposed,  and  the 
National  Liberals,  already  disappointed  at  the  delay  in  the  reform 
of  the  internal  administration,  were  disappointed  at  the  meagre 
promises  of  the  Boyal  Speech ;  and  this  disappointment  was  not 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  neither  the  President  (Prince  Bismarck) 
nor  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  (Count  Eulenburg)  appeared  in 
Parliament.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  English  reader 
that  in  Prussia  the  question  of  municipal  reform  is  urgent,  for  the 
towns  in  that  country  are  under  a  system  of  government  which 
came  into  existence  under  very  different  political  circumstances — 
when  the  Crown  was  everything  and  the  people  nothing.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  after  promising  reform,  had  taken  leave  of 
absence,  and,  like  the  Premier  (Prince  Bismarck),  remained  in 
retirement,  and  was  only  in  Parliament  by  proxy.  Thus  the  ques- 
tion of  Ministerial  responsibility  had  become  associated  with  the 
other  question  of  the  day — municipal  reform. 

Ministerial  explanation  being  desired,  a  deputy.  Dr.  Virchow, 
placed  an  interpellation  on  the  Order  of  the  Day,  in  which  he  affirmed 
that  the  limited  reforms  mentioned  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
were  contrary  to  former  promises  of  the  Government,  and  to  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  House,  and  this,  it  stated,  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  the  two  Ministers,  was  injurious  to  the  acknowledged 
necessity  of  further  legislation,  and  to  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bility of  Ministers  to  Parliament.  Dr.  Windthorst,  in  still  plainer 
terms,  moved  an  amendment,  that  the  Government  be  requested  to 
introduce  a  Bill  respecting  the  fixed  organisation  of  the  Ministry 
and  the  responsibility  of  tbe  various  Ministers. 

This  elicited  from  the  Ministers  Friedenthal  and  Gamphausen 
ministerial  statements.  The  former  denied  that  Count  Eulenburg's 
leave  of  absence  checked  in  any  way  the  activity  of  the  Cabinet ; 
for  his  portfolio  was  taken,  ad  interim^  by  the  speaker,  who  was 
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fully  responsible  during  the  Count's  absence  for  the  administration 
of  the  department.  There  had  been  no  change  of  policy,  and  the 
Ministry  was  still  resolved  to  carry  out  the  reform  of  internal 
administration.  Herr  Camphausen  stated  that  the  whole  Cabinet 
took  the  responsibility  of  Count  Eulenburg's  leave,  and  for  himself 
he  would  promise  that  the  course  of  administrative  reform  should 
not  be  stopped  so  long  as  he  was  in  the  Ministry.  Dr.  Von  Sybel 
stated  that,  three  weeks  ago,  Prince  Bismarck  had  informed  him 
that  he  intended  to  push  forward  the  extension  of  the  administra- 
tive reform  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  Monarchy. 

On  October  27,  there  was  an  interesting  and  animated  debate 
in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  and  the  discussion  on 
the  administrative  reform  Bills  was  brought  to  an  end.  Herr 
Windthorst,  late  Hanoverian^Minister,  and  a  distinguished  leader  of 
the  Ultramontanes  (who,  from  the  Ultramontane  and  Hanoverian 
point  of  view,  would  naturally  dislike  Prince  Bismarck),  made  a 
determined  attack  upon  the  Cabinet.  It  was  clear,  he  said,  from 
the  ambiguous  phraseology  used  by  Ministers,  that  the  great  work 
of  administrative  reform  was  virtually  at  an  end.  The  fact  was, 
Prince  Bismarck  had  put  a  stop  to  administrative  reform,  and  his 
colleagues,  being  mere  servants  of  the  Sovereign  Premier,  had 
bowed  to  his  decision. 

Vice-President  Camphausen,  in  "  a  witty  and  telling  speech," 
said  the  Times'  report,  "  endeavoured  to  refute  tlie  arguments  used 
by  the  preceding  speaker.  It  was  absurd,"  he  said,  "  to  attempt  to 
represent  Prince  Bismarck  as  omnipotent.  Parliament  held  the 
purse-strings,  and  Prince  Bismarck  was  simply  dependent  upon 
votes  of  supply." 

Herr  Lasker,  leader  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Moderate  Liberals, 
"had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  all  attacks  on  Prince  Bismarck 
to  be  tantamount  to  attacks  upon  the  nation.  He  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  apparent  determination  of  the  Cabinet  to  exclude 
municipal  and  village  government  from  the  range  and  scope  of 
administrative  reform  was  not  in  harmony  with  previous  announce- 
ments and  with  what  his  political  friends  regarded  as  a  necessary 
complement  of  the  Bills  enacted.  His  party  would  watch  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Government  and  be  guided  by  circumstances. 
Government  had  no  right  to  count  on  the  continued  support  of 
the  Moderate  Liberals  unless  a  straightforward  and  Liberal  course 
was  held." 

After  a  debate  that  lasted  five  hours,  the  motion  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Progress  party  relative  to  the  Government  neglect  of 
administrative  reforms  was  negatived.  The  motion  of  the  Centre, 
regarding  the  Ministerial  Organisation  Bill,  and  the  Bill  relating 
to  Ministerial  responsibility,  was  rejected  by  217  against  1 32  votes ; 
and  so  in  a  House  where  (as  the  Times  remarked)  "the  majority 
of  the  members  were  distinctly  pledged  to  principles  of  reform  and 
parliamentary  goveruQient,  such  unsubstantial  concessions  secured 
a  decided  majority." 
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The  Loan  Bill,  authorising  the  Government  to  borrow  within 
five  years  the  sum  of  126,745,000  marks,  for  the  prosecution 
of  public  works,  was  subsequently  brought  forward.  This  sum 
(amounting  to  more  than  6,250,OOOi.  sterling)  is  to  be  applied  as 
follows : — Regulation  and  improvement  of  waterways,  10,000,000 ; 
new  canals,  17,500,000;  seaports  improvement,  13,000,000; 
bridges  and  officials'  dwellings,  7,000,000 ;  the  Berlin  Polytech- 
nic School,  8,250,000;  buildings  required  by  the  reorganisation 
of  justice,  23,000,000  ;  Universities,  schools,  and  seminaries, 
22,000,000;  art  buildings,  3,500,000,  &c. 

In  the  autumn  the  Emperor  made  his  annual  shooting  excur- 
sion to  Silesia.  He  "  usually  arrives  with  the  invited  guests  the 
evening  before  the  battue,  and  proceeds  to  the  hunting  castle  of 
Konigswusterhausen,  where,  after  supper,  during  which  the  finest 
horn  music  from  Berlin  is  always  played,  the  whole  company 
assembles  as  a  '  smoking-coUege,'  in  the  same  hall  in  which  it  was 
held  at  the  time  of  Frederick  William  I.  This  hall,  in  the  second 
story  of  tlie  castle,  is  decorated  with  stags'  horns  and  stuffed  boars' 
heads,  being  trophies  of  animals  killed  by  the  Emperor  William. 
It  contains  the  same  peculiar  chairs  and  the  long  oaken  table 
which  were  in  use  there  170  years  ago.  There  the  merry  company 
relate  amusing  hunting  stories,  drink  beer  out  of  old  earthenware 
mugs,  and  smoke  Turkish  tobacco  out  of  long  Dutch  clay  pipes  till 
a  late  hour,  just  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Frederick  William  I." 
The  present  Emperor  is,  however,  not  a  regular  smoker. 

By  the  death  of  Field-Marshal  Count  Wrangel,  on  November  I1, 
in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age,  Prussia  lost  its  oldest  soldier. 
He  began  his  military  career  at  the  age  of  thirteen  in  a  Prussian 
regiment  of  Dragoons.  In  ten  years'  time  he  was  a  Major,  and  had 
won  the  Order  of  Merit.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Leipdc, 
and  was  decorated  with  the  Iron  Cross,  first  class.  In  1839  he  was 
a  General  in  command  of  an  army  corps.  For  his  success  in  the 
war  with  Denmark,  in  which  he  conducted  the  first  campaign,  he 
was  made  Governor  of  Berlin  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
troops  on  the  home  province.  In  1848  he  quelled  the  democratic 
meetings  in  Berlin,  and  in  the  same  year  attained  to  the  highest 
military  rank  of  Field-Marshal.  His  last  military  service  was  in 
1864,  when  lie  commanded  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Danish 
campaign,  and  was  created  a  Count.  In  the  campaign  of  1866 
(although  present)  he  held  no  conmiand.  He  was  then  eighty- two, 
and  since  that  time  ^^  he  had  been  one  of  the  genuine  sights  of  the 
capital,  and  by  the  gamins  of  Berlin  he  was  known  and  accosted 
as  '  Papa  Wrangel.'  It  is  said  that  the  doctors  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  at  last  in  persuading  the  old  hero  to  keep  his  bed ;  he 
persisted  in  lying  on  a  sofa  in  full  uniform,  saying  that  a  soldier 
must  always  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  wait  on  his  Sovereign, 
should  he  be  summoned  by  him.  Prussia's  soldiers  are  tough  men  ; 
on  the  26  th  ult.  Count  Moltke  celebrated  his  seventy-seventh 
birthday." 
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Count  Wrangel's  funeral  was  a  national  tribute ;  and  though 
he  was  interred  at  Settin,  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  chief  cere- 
monial was  in  Berlin.  A  military  escort  attended  the  body  to 
the  railway  station.  "  The  Emperor  followed  on  foot  a  portion 
of  the  way,  and  the  Crown  Prince  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
walked  the  whole  way.  The  actual  participation  of  the  Em- 
peror in  the  procession  was  a  very  unusual  mark  of  respect,  for 
the  Court  etiquette  is  that  the  reigning  Sovereign  shall  only 
follow  the  body  of  his  predecessor,  or  of  a  widowed  Queen." 

General  Baron  von  Cannst^in,  another  Prussian  veteran,  died 
on  November  12.  He  did  not  enter  the  army  till  after  the  conflict 
with  Napoleon;  but  he  was  in  the  Danish  campaign  of  1864, 
during  which  the  Cannstein  brigade  won  fame  at  the  storming  of 
Diippel.  In  the  war  with  Austria,  General  Cannstein  commanded 
a  division  at  Miinchen-gratz  and  Konig-gratz.  Subsequently  he 
became  Governor  of  Magdeburg ;  but  during  the  French  war  he 
was  Governor  of  Berlin. 

On  November  7  the  question  of  internal  administration  was 
again  debated  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  and  a 
nearly  unanimous  vote  was  given  against  the  Government  on  the 
motion — "The  House  of  Deputies  resolves,  the  Government  be 
requested  to  lay  before  the  Landtag  a  draft  of  a  Rural  Com- 
munities, Districts,  and  Provinces  Regulation  Act  for  the  Rhine 
Province  and  Westphalia."  Another  motion,  setting  forth  that "  the 
internal  reforms  already  in  force  in  the  six  older  provinces  required 
further  revision,"  was  rejected. 

Towards  the  end  of  November  Parliamentary  dullness  was  re- 
lieved by  a  debate  in  the  Prussian  Diet,  on  the  budget  of  the 
Ministry  of  Worship  and  Education.  When  the  first  item  of  the 
budget  of  the  Cultus  department — viz.  a  payment  of  36,000  noiarks 
to  the  Minister — was  brought  forward,  the  clerical  champion, 
Reichensperger,  reiterated  his  complaints  against  the  many  laws, 
and  demanded  the  removal  of  Dr.  Falk.  Dr.  Petri,  the  Old 
Catholic  deputy  for  Wiesbaden,  followed  by  such  a  powerful  and 
earnestly-delivered  philippic  against  the  Vaticanist  party,  that  the 
House  became  greatly  excited,  and  the  orator  concluded  amidst  a 
storm  of  cheers,  congratulations,  and  hisses.  During  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Worship  and  Education  debate,  the  Ultramontanes 
protested  against  the  violation  of  the  Catholic  conscience ;  and  one 
Liberal  member  exclaimed  "  Gentlemen  of  the  Centrum,  you  are 
the  puppets  of  Rome ; "  which  was  answered  by  the  retort,  "  And 
you  Liberals,  are  but  the  puppets  of  Prince  Bismarck." 

In  the  discussion  on  education  it  was  asserted  that  "  the  curri- 
culimi  of  German  education  in  the  public  schools  was  far  too  hard 
for  the  strength  and  health  of  the  youths  who  had  to  undergo  it," 
and  that  "  of  the  pupils  on  the  three  highest  forms  in  the  Gym- 
nasia (classical  schools)  about  twenty  per  cent,  left  school  with 
weak  eyesight." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  Germany  was  once  more  threatened 
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with  a  "  Chancellor  crisis."  In  other  words,  Prince  Bismarck,  who 
had  held  his  post  for  fifteen  years  and  become  at  once  the  imper- 
sonation of  German  policy  and  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  country, 
refused  to  return  to  Berlin  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
Prussian  Diet.  His  stock  excuse  of  "  shattered  health,"  might 
serve  its  purpose  as  the  ostensible  cause,  but  the  true  reason  was 
alleged  to  be  that  the  Emperor  refused  to  sanction  certain  Minis- 
terial changes  which  the  Chancellor's  policy  demanded.  The 
Church  crisis  was  also  supposed  to  have  its  influence  in  keeping 
the  Prussian  Prime  INIinister  at  Varzin.  The  Protestant  State 
Church  had  long  been  gravitating  towards  rationalism,  and  the 
sceptical  party  were  for  having  the  Apostles'  Creed  eliminated  from 
its  services.  The  King  bravely  took  his  stand  upon  the  ancient 
confession  of  the  Church,  and  through  his  influence  the  appoint- 
ment of  Herr  Hosbach,  a  leading  divine  of  the  "  advanced  "  party, 
to  one  of  the  principal  churches  in  Berlin,  was  cancelled.  Upon 
this.  Dr.  Hermann,  the  President  of  the  Superior  Council  of  the 
Church,  resigned,  and  Dr.  Falk,  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship, 
threatened  to  follow  his  example ;  in  which  case.  Prince  Bismarck, 
it  was  reported,  would  likewise  retire. 

Since  1870  Germany  has  been  developing  into  a  naval  power. 
The  idea  of  such  a  development  dates  from  the  Danish  war,  when 
Germany  swallowed  up  one  half  of  Denmark  and  became  possessed 
of  the  harbour  of  Kiel,  and  with  it  some  of  the  old  Danish  seafaring 
spirit.  Still  it  was  not  till  the  French  war,  when  Germany 
acquired  her  full  territorial  organisation,  that  the  idea  began  to  be 
realised.  The  Germans  then  considered  the  problem,  with  that 
thoroughness  and  far-seeing  method  for  which  they  are  so  remark- 
able. "The  law  governing  the  development  of  our  navy,"  re- 
marked a  German  paper  (the  Berlin  Imperial  Allgemeine  Nord 
Deutsche  Zeitung\m  November  1 877,i8  the  "  ^Flotten-Griindungs- 
Plan,'  devised  by  the  present  Administration  in  1873.  The  primary 
object  in  view  in  this  notable  document  is  the  defence  of  the  German 
shores  from  attack  and  blockade ;  the  secondary  aim  recommended 
the  protection  of  German  commerce  and  German  colonists  abroad. 
To  seciure  these  ends  it  was  considered  indispensable  to  form  a 
navy  of  8  cuirassed  frigates,  6  cuirassed  corvettes,  7  monitors,  2 
floating  batteries,  20  uncuirassed  corvettes,  6  avisos,  18  gunboats, 
28  torpedo  boats,  2  artillery  ships,  and  3  sailing  brigs.  In  laying 
down  this  plan  for  the  completion  of  our  maritime  force,  it  was 
understood  that  any  modifications,  necessitated  by  the  progress  of 
science,  should  be  adopted  where  and  whenever  required.  But  no 
great  need  has  occurred  to  take  advantage  of  this  reservation,  the 
only  change  introduced  being  the  replacement  of  the  seven  monitors 
projected  by  18  cuirassed  gunboats,  seven  of  which  are  either  ready 
or  nearly  so.  This  deviation  from  the  original  plan  was  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  the  monitors,  being  chiefly  needed  for  coast 
defence,  are  too  heavy  and  unmanageable  a  sort  of  ship  in  these 
torpedo  days.     Accordingly  smaller  craft  had  to  be  devised,  special 
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attention  being  paid  to  their  applicability  as  torpedo  guards. 
Another  circumstance  which  had  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
construction  of  these  ships  was  the  very  dififerent  character  of  the 
shores  to  be  defended  by  them.  In  the  Baltic  the  harbours  stud- 
ding our  Pomeranian  and  Prussian  shores,  with  two  exceptions^ 
are  provided  with  parallel  moles  with  the  fairway  between  them. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  protect  these  harbours  is  to  sink  torpedoes 
between  the  moles  and  in  front  of  the  coast  batteries  lining  the 
shore.  If  this  be  done,  there  will  be  comparatively  little  need  of 
armed  vessels  to  aid  in  the  defence.  A  different  method  is  required 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  Schleswig  and  the  mouths  of  the  Eider, 
Elbe,  Weser,  Jade,  and  Ems.  These  shores  being  lined  by  sandbanks, 
stretching  far  into  the  sea,  the  enemy,  unless  kept  off  by  adequate 
defences,  might  anchor  in  the  straits,  and  there  bide  his  time  for 
attack  or  landing.  To  prevent  this  the  straits  separating  the  downs 
must  be  protected  by  vessels  of  small  draught,  strong  enough  to 
defend  the  torpedoes  and  occasionally  assume  the  ofiFensive  against 
a  modern  squadron.  The  cuirassed  gunboats,  to  which  this  task 
has  been  assigned,  as  will  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said, 
have  had  to  be  armed  with  the  strongest  ofiFensive  and  defensive 
weapons.  They  carry  the  heaviest  guns,  have  a  cuirass  over  200 
millimetres  thick,  are  shallow,  moderately  rapid,  but  easily  managed 
and  manoeuvred.  Five  have  been  launched  and  are  in  process  of 
equipment ;  two  in  course  of  construction." 

It  is  not,  however,  in  ships  alone  that  Germany  is  becoming  a 
naval  power ;  for  German  energy  has  been  directed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  three  great  harbours  of  Wilhelmshaven,  Kiel,  and 
Dantsic.  The  first  of  these,  though  only  opened  in  1870,  can  now 
boast  of  being  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  naval  ports  in 
tlie  world.  Kiel,  it  is  said,  will  soon  be  as  complete  as  Wilhelms- 
haven, and  Dantsic  is  being  greatly  improved.  German  coal  is 
used  exclusively  in  the  German  navy.  In  their  plan  of  manning 
the  navy,  they  draft  men  from  the  inland  districts  who  are 
exempted  from  military  service  by  enlisting  in  the  navy  for  four 
years,  and  thus  "  the  raw  material  of  the  army  is  made  to  feed  the 
navy !  " 

AUSTRIA. 

Any  importance  or  interest  that  attached  to  the  history  of  Aus- 
tria during  the  year  1877,  was  due  to  her  policy  on  the  Eastern 
Question  and  to  the  excitement  that  was  exhibit^  by  the  dififerent 
races  that  are  included  in  the  Austrian  Empire.  Like  England, 
the  Austrian  Government  professed  a  strict,  but  conditional,  neu- 
trality, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  watchful  regard  for  its  own 
Imperial  interests.  Amongst  the  various  sections  of  her  population 
there  was  much  agitation,  and  great  divergence  of  opinion  and 
feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  war — the  Magyars,  or  Hungarians, 
hating  the  Russians  and  longing  to  fight  against  them ;  the  people 
of  the  South-West  provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  ranging  themselves 
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enthusiastically  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed  Sclave  population  of 
Turkey,  and  of  Russia,  their  professed  liberator.  The  reason  for 
this  was  obvious.  The  Hungarians  hold  in  bitter  remembrance 
that  when,  in  1848-9,  they  had  defeated  Austria  and  all  but  won 
their  independence,  the  Muscovite  legions  were  sent  to  trample 
them  into  subjection  to  the  Impenal  Crovemment.  But  the 
numerous  people  of  the  Sclavonic  race,  within  the  dominions  of 
Austria,  as  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  their  brethren  who 
groaned  under  Ottoman  oppression. 

The  Austrian  Kaiser  and  the  military  aristocracy  of  Austria 
were  believed  to  be  pro-Russian  in  their  sympathies,  while  the  Mag- 
yar Austro-Hungarian  Chancellor  maintained  what  has  been  called 
an  **  expectant  policy." 

Demonstrations  and  addresses  in  favom*  of  Russia  or  of  Turkey 
by  the  pro-Russian  and  pro-Turkish  population  of  Austria  were 
made  from  time  to  time.  In  January  1 877,  a  deputation  of  students, 
from  Pesth,  presented  a  sword  of  honour  to  the  Turkish  Conmiander- 
in-Chief  at  Constantinople.  They  appeared  before  the  Sirdar  in 
the  plimied  hats  and  furred  mantles  of  their  national  costume. 
Their  spokesman  remarked  that,  in  1849,  Turkey  was  the  only 
nation  that  had  given  an  asylum  to  Hungarian  refugees.  Now,  he 
went  on  to  say,  the  assassin  of  Poland  was  about  to  oppress  the 
nationalities  of  the  Carpatheans  and  the  Balkans ;  and  so  the  Hun- 
garians hailed  the  victors  of  Djimis  (in  the  war  with  ^he  Servians) 
as  their  protectors.  The  blade  of  the  sword,  which  was  then  pre- 
sented, had  once  belonged  to  Maria  Theresa ;  the  scabbard,  which 
was  new,  was  adorned  with  figures,  representing  a  Turk  and  a 
Hungarian  trampling  down  the  Russian  Hydra. 

Safvet  Pasha,  in  reply,  cursed  the  former  fratricidal  wars  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Himgarians.  "  If  we  had  been  united,"  he 
said,  "  perhaps  Europe  would  be  differently  constituted." 

Kossuth,  in  answer  to  a  deputation,  contrasted  Russia's  pro- 
fessions with  her  conduct  in  Poland  and  Hungary.  She,  he 
declared,  allowed  none  of  her  0¥m  subjects  the  liberties  she  de- 
manded from  Turkey.  Her  immediate  policy  he  believed  to  be 
not  conquest,  but  the  formation  of  small  Christian  States  and  semi- 
independent  States,  which  should  be  her  docile  instruments.  As 
used  by  the  Czar,  the  term  "  Sclave-cause  "  meant  Russian  rule  up 
to  the  Adriatic,  the  subjection  of  Hungary  to  the  Sclave,  the 
shutting  up  of  Germany  in  an  iron  vice. 

Later  in  the  year  a  pro-Sclavonic  and  anti-jNIagyar  demonstra- 
tion took  place  at  Agram,  in  Croatia,  when  the  Archduke  Albert 
visited  that  place  on  military  business.  Illuminations,  addresses, 
and  patriotic  songs  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and,  most  significant 
of  all,  the  Russian  Hymn  was  played  continually  by  the  bands. 
All  this  was  intended,  not  only  to  express  sympathy  with  the  cause 
for  which  Russia  professed  to  have  gone  to  war,  but  likewise  as  a 
protest  against  the  fraternisation  of  the  Hungarians  with  the  Turks. 

In  Austria,  as  in  other  countries,  the  Government  was  eagerly 
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questioned  upon  its  policy.  On  May  4,  the  Ministers-Presidents, 
the  one  in  the  Austrian  Eeichsrath  and  the  other  in  the  Hungarian 
Diet,  replied  to  questions  put  to  them  on  this  matter,  and  their 
answers  were  identical — that  as  the  endeavours  of  the  Powers  to 
prevent  war  had  not  been  successful,  the  Imperial  and  Koyal 
Government  saw  before  it  a  twofold  task  :  to  do  everything  in 
order  that  the  war  shall  lead  to  no  European  complications,  and  to 
exert  in  all  circumstances  such  influence  on  the  definitive  settle- 
ment of  things  in  the  East  as  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the 
position  and  the  interests  of  the  Monarchy.  In  order  to  protect 
these  interests,  the  Government,  even  after  declaring  the  neutrality 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  reserves  entire  fireedom  of 
action.  It  would  not  burden  the  Treasiury  by  unnecessary  mobili- 
sation, and  saw  as  yet  no  cause  for  military  measures.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  well  knows  that  the  interests  of  no  other  Power  are 
more  closely  affected  by  events  in  the  East  than  those  of  Austro- 
Hungary.  It  fully  comprehends  its  responsibility,  yet  it  faces 
events. 

As  the  war  went  on,  public  feeling  exhibited  itself  very  diffe- 
rently in  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  In  Hungary  it  demanded 
"  the  maintenance  in  its  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire."  In 
200  towns  of  Hungary  meetings  were  held  and  demonstrations  were 
made  in  favour  of  Turkey.  In  Croatia,  on  the  contrary,  resolutions 
were  passed  expressing  the  conviction  "  that  the  barbarous  and  cruel 
oppression  of  the  Christian  peoples  in  the  East  would  continue  so 
long  as  Turkey  existed,  and  that  the  Turkish  Empire  must  fall,  if 
an  existence  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  mankind  was  to  be 
secured  to  the  Christians  of  the  East."  The  warmest  sympathy 
was  likewise  expressed  with  all  the  oppressed  nationalities  that 
were  fighting  for  freedom  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  with  Bussia, 
the  ally  of  Austro-Hungary.  Austro-Hungary,  it  was  also  declared, 
would  not  defend  Turkey,  but  would  join  the  frontiers  of  Dalmatia 
and  Croatia,  and  occupy  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

In  August,  Austria  determined  upon  mobilisation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  Roumania  and  the  secret  preparation  of 
Servia  for  war.  Begarding  these  matters  the  Berlin  correspondent 
of  the  Times  wrote  at  this  date  as  follows : — "Austria  is  determined 
to  prevent  the  Danubian  Principalities  acquiring  a  title  to  aggran- 
disement, and,  however  reluctant  to  run  present  risk,  prefers  inter- 
ference where  inaction  is  believed  to  involve  the  gravest  peril  in 
the  future.  In  consequence  of  the  reiterated  defeats  at  Plevna, 
the  Czar  has  asked  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  withdraw  his  former 
protest  against  the  Bussians  entering  Servia,  and,  conjointly  with 
Servian  troops,  operating  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Turks.  The 
i^ustrian  Government  having,  at  the  instance  of  the  military  ad- 
visers of  his  Austrian  Majesty,  determined  upon  mobilisation 
for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  participation  in  the  war  of 
Servia  and  Boumania,  this  request  of  the  Czar  places  Austria  under 
the  necessity  of  finally  deciding  which  course  she  means  to  pursue. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  gravity  of  the  issue  involved. 
It  is  asserted  that  Prince  GortschaioflF  has  opposed  in  vain  the 
demand  of  the  Russian  Generals  to  be  permitted  to  enter  Servia." 

The  friendly  meeting  of  the  two  Emperors — the  Emperor 
William  and  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph — at  Ischl,  would,  it  was 
thought,  have  considerable  influence  on  the  Eastern  policy  of  their 
several  countries. 

On  August  12  there  was  a  great  meeting  at  Pressburg,  at  which 
General  Klapka  was  present,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  in  con- 
demnation of  "  a  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war,  which  had  degene- 
rated into  a  war  of  extermination,"  and  affirming  that  the  best 
means  of  securing  a  future  to  Austro-Hungary  was  to  facilitate  to 
the  people  of  the  neighbouring  State  (Turkey)  their  free  constitu- 
tional development.  Amongst  other  epigrammatic  remarks  of  the 
General  were  the  following : — "  It  has  been  said  that  the  road  to 
Constantinople  passes  through  Vienna  ;  it  may  with  equal  truth  be 
said  that  the  road  which  leads  to  Vienna  passes  through  Turkey 
and  Himgary." 

On  September  27  the  Hungarian  Minister-President,  Herr 
Tisza,  in  the  Hungarian  Diet,  replying  to  interpellations  on  the 
Eastern  policy  of  the  Empire,  said  : — ^'  By  means  of  the  foreign 
policy  hitherto  pursued,  it  is  an  accomplished  fact  that  no  danger 
whatever  threatens  the  interests  of  the  Monarchy,  more  especially 
those  of  Hungary,  and  this  without  any  extraordinary  sacrifices 
having  been  demanded  of  the  country.  The  reproach  that  our 
neutrality  was  being  exercised  in  a  partisan  spirit  was  not  justified. 
It  was  not  in  accordance  with  fact  that  objections  had  been  raised 
against  the  sinking  of  torpedoes  by  the  Turks,  while  not  even  a 
complaint  had  been  made  against  the  destruction  of  the  Sulina 
mouth  of  the  Danube  by  the  Russians.  The  Government  had  only 
asked  of  Turkey  to  lay  the  torpedoes  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
might  be  recognisable  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  could  then  be 
removed.  This  was  conceded  by  Turkey.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  the  remonstrances  with  regard  to  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  the  St.  Petersburg  Cabinet  entered  into  an  engagement  at 
the  end  of  the  war  from  its  own  resources  and  with  its  own  means 
to  give  compensation  for  all  trouble  and  damages,  and  to  remove 
the  impediments  which  the  operations  at  the  Sulina  mouth  had 
ca'ised."  He  denied  that  there  was  any  antagonism  between  the 
policy  of  the  Hungarian  Government  and  public  opinion  in  Hun- 
giry.  It  was,  he  affirmed,  the  aim  of  the  Government  and  the 
desire  of  the  people  that  nothing  should  be  done  during  the  war 
that  might  threaten  the  future  of  Hungary.  "  The  Government 
policy,"  he  continued, "  consisted  now,  as  heretofore,  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  country — if  possible  without  war,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  be  prepared  for  every  contingency.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  request  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Russian 
Cabinet  had  promised  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  that  Russian 
troops  would  not  make  Servia  the  seat  of  warlike  operations.     In 
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view  of  this  promise  the  attention  of  the  Turkish  Government  was  also 
called  to  the  same  subject,  and  the  Porte  gave  a  most  ready  consent 
to  take  a  similar  course.     In  regard  to  what  Turkey  should  do,  if 
Servia  broke  the  peace,  Austro-Hungary  had  offered  no  remark  or 
warning  to  the  Turkish  Government.     Turkey  would  in  that  re- 
spect also  be  imimpeded.     Austro-Hungary  would  do  what  would 
have  to  be  done  in  the  interest  of  the  above-mentioned  object,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  development  of  events.     The  three  Em- 
perors' alliance,  in  the  sense  that  the  three  Powers  had  entered  into 
arrangements  with  each  other  in  concrete  questions,  and  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  Eastern  Question,  did  not  and  does  not  exist. 
The  three  Emperors  and  Governments   had  only  agreed  in  the 
interest  of  the  peace  of  Europe  to  proceed  in  any  question  which 
might  arise  in  harmony,  but  not  in  common.     In  this  they  had  suc- 
ceeded for  several  years.     Even  now,  the  fact  that  the  war  had  not . 
become  a  European  one  could  be  in  part  ascribed  to  the  amicable 
relations  existing  between  the  three  Governments.     The  alliance 
might  again  be  of  service  in  maintaining  peace  after  it  had  been 
restored.     The  fact  that  one  of  the  three  Governments  entered 
upon  a  war  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  two  others,  threw  no  obli- 
gation whatever  upon  either  Government,  more  particularly  that  of 
Austro-Hungary,  in  respect  to  the  Eastern  Question."     The  Min- 
ister denied  that  the  people  of  Hungary  were  more  Turkish  than  the 
Turks.     "  If  the  Government,"  he  continued,  "  had  wished  for  the 
dismemberment  of  Turkey,  a  small  force  would  have  sufficed  for  that 
purpose  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  Government  would 
not  have  waited  until  the  present  difficulties  had  arisen.      The 
Government  would  never  ask  money  from  the  House  of  Deputies 
for  other  interests  than  for  those  of  Austro-Hungary."     About  this 
time,  it  was  said  that  a  project  was  discovered  of  forming  a  Hun- 
garian legion  of  5,000  men  to  assist  the  Turks,  and  many  arrests 
were  made  in  consequence. 

In  November  an  important  ecclesiastical  question  was  decided 
in  favour  of  the  "  Old  Catholic  "  congregations  within  the  Austrian 
Empire,  which  then  acquired  a  legal  status  by  their  official  recog- 
nition ;  an  order  of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Worship  being 
published  in  the  Wiener  Zeitung  to  that  effect.  The  "  Old  Catho- 
lics "  were  thus  protected  from  Vaticanist  aggression  and  placed  on 
an  independent  footing. 

The  Abwehr  of  Wamsdorf,  the  organ  of  the  body  in  Austria, 
made  the  following  interesting  remarks  upon  the  event : — 

"  At  last,  after  persevering  for  years,  the  Old  Catholics  of 
Austria  have  attained  their  object — their  legal  acknowledgment 
and  equality  with  other  confessions.  This  is  an  event  of  the 
highest  importance,  it  is  a  victory  of  freedom  of  conscience,  an 

act  which  frees  thousands  from  the  fetters  of  Kome 

"  The  exterior  results  of  this  will  be  that,  under  the  title 
'  Old  Catholic  Church,'  we  shall  form  a  religious  community,  inde- 
pendent and  released  from  our  former  ecclesiastical,  though  now 
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Vaticanist-Jesuitical,  superiors — which  is  endowed  with  the  same 
rights  and  privileges,  and  enjoys  the  same  protection  of  law  as  the 
Eomish  Church  and  the  other  acknowledged  religious  communities. 
Old  Catholics  will  now,  under  the  protection  of  the  law  and  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Old  Catholic  constitution,  elect  their  parish 
clergy,  hear  divine  service  in  the  mother  tongue,  regulate  the 
business  of  their  Church  congregations  by  a  freely  elected  Church 
council,  take  counsel  in  concert  with  other  congregations  respect- 
ing common  business,  and  reforms  in  periodical  assemblies  and 
synods,  &c. 

"  Now  that  the  Old  Catholic  Church  is  acknowledged  through- 
out Austria,  every  man  who  desires  to  maintain  his  Christianity 
without  the  lies  of  Eome  added  to  it  may  join  any  one  of  the 
existing  congregations.  He  has  simply  to  make  a  declaration  of 
accession  to  it :  and  then  before  long,  as  we  hope,  many  more 
congregations  will  arise,  for  the  elements  of  such  have  long  been 
prepared.  So  the  Old  Catholic  Church  will  prove  a  city  of  refuge 
for  the  conscience,  a  shelter  for  those  Catholics  who  are  faithful 
adherents  to  their  faith,  and  who  are  sick  of  the  miserable  religion- 
contemning  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits.  In  a  political  point  of  view, 
too,  the  Old  Catholics  of  Austria  have  accomplished  an  act  of 
deliverance.  They  have  protested  against  the  Vatican  decrees  not 
only  as  Christians,  but  also  as  Austrian  citizens.  As  such,  they 
refuse  obedience  to  Eome,  because,  through  the  Syllabus  and  these 
Vatican  decrees  she  mixes  in  every  business  of  the  State,  and 
would  draw  within  the  range  of  her  power  every  civil  and  human 
relationship.  The  thought  is  theirs,  that  'he  who  will  break 
Eome's  power  must  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce.'  It  is  not  enough 
to  protest,  to  grumble  and  deride,  and  then  at  last  allow  ourselves 
to  be  numbered  among  her  faithful  sheep." 

As  regards  the  financial  position  of  Hungary,  a  statement  of 
the  Finance  Minister  showed  that  in  the  year  1877  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  revenue  of  860,000Z.  over  that  of  1876  ;  about  one- 
third  of  this  increase  being  from  excise  and  other  indirect  taxes. 
As  the  expenditure  was  estimated  at  23,300,000^.,  and  the  revenue 
at  21,750,000^.,  there  remained  an  uncovered  deficit  of  about 
1,600,000^. 

This  the  Minister  thought  a  serious  matter,  but  to  judge  fairly 
of  the  financial  position  of  Hungary  it  was  necessary,  he  said,  to 
contrast  these  estimates  with  those  of  former  years.  In  1873  the 
deficit  was  6,000,700Z.  In  1875  it  had  fallen  to  4,000,000i. ;  in 
1876  to  3,100,000.  The  Finance  Minister  believed,  therefore,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  persevere  in  the  efforts  that  had  been  made 
to  grapple  with  the  difficulty,  to  re-establish  the  economical 
equilibrium.  Further  explanations  of  the  policy  pursued  by 
Austria  on  the  Eastern  Question  were  given  by  Count  Andrassy 
to  the  Hungarian  Delegation  on  December  10,  when,  said  the 
Pester  Correspondent,  "  Count  Andrassy  expressed  his  concurrence 
in  the  opinion  that  another  factor  in  Europe  besides  the  treaties 
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must  be  taken  into  account,  namely,  force ;  and  that  the  validity 
of  treaties  could  only  be  assured  in  so  far  as  it  could  be  energeti- 
cally maintained.  Eeferring  to  the  alliance  of  the  three  Emperors, 
Count  Andrassy  declared  that  the  Monarchy  was  the  free  arbiter  of 
its  own  destiny,  and  that  no  State  in  Europe  could  more  securely 
count  upon  its  just  and  reasonable  interests  obtaining  proper  satis- 
faction. Discussing  the  position  of  the  small  frontier  States,  Coimt 
Andrassy  declared  himself  strongly  opposed  to  the  Christian  popu- 
lations of  the  East  being  any  longer  abandoned  to  the  injurious 
eflfects  of  prejudice,  as  if  Austro-Hungary  had  no  heart  for  their 
welfare,  and  as  though  it  were  her  interest  to  maintain  unchanged 
the  state  of  things  that  existed  in  Turkey  previous  to  the  present 
movement.  The  Count  said  courage  failed  him  to  defend  a  status 
quo  in  Turkey  in  such  sense,  and  to  employ  the  power  of  the 
Monarchy  for  an  object  which  no  statesman  in  Europe,  nor  even 
in  Turkey,  believed  to  be  either  just  or  possible  of  attainment. 
Count  Andrassy,  in  conclusion,  refuted  the  erroneous  belief  that 
Austro-Hungary  was  acting  under  pressure  from  another  Power,  and 
declared  that  there  was  no  Power  in  Europe  which  could  under- 
take the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question  without  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy." 

On  December  12  an  important  debate  on  foreign  affairs  took 
place  in  the  Austrian  Delegation,  and  in  reply  to  the  remarks  that 
were  made  Coimt  Andrassy  said  that  certain  statements  had  been 
put  forth  that  ought  to  be  refuted  at  once.  First  about  his 
vacillating  policy,  and  that  the  Government  had  only  a  policy  of 
opportunity.  A  policy  of  opportunity  was  only  true  as  opposed 
to  a  binding  policy — a  policy  of  engagement.  There  was  no 
cause  for  depression.  Contrasting  the  fears  of  former  times  with 
the  feeling  of  the  present  he  saw  a  sign  of  patriotic  zeal  in  the 
reproach  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  had  not  been  decided 
enough.  Hitherto  the  prevalent  feeling  had  been  peace  at  any 
price,  and  the  fear  of  mobilisation,  which  absorbed  millions  with- 
out securing  the  interests  of  the  Monarchy ;  yet  now  that  there 
had  been  no  mobilisation  and  no  millions  spent,  and  that  the 
interests  of  the  Monarchy  had,  nevertheless,  been  preserved,  there 
were  some  who  judged  the  policy  of  the  Government  as  if  the 
reverse  of  all  this  had  occurred.  He  would  ask  those  gentlemen 
to  define  those  interests  of  Austria  which  had  been  damnified. 
What  ought  the  Government  to  have  done  or  not  to  have  done  ? 
In  what  way  could  it  have  prevented  the  war  ?  By  going  to  war  ? 
If  they  thought  so  let  them  speak  out ;  the  question  was  an  open 
one.  War  could  be  waged  now  every  bit  as  well  as  before,  perhaps 
under  more  favourable  conditions ;  but  the  Minister  himself  would 
decline  tlie  responsibility  of  such  a  step.  His  aim  was  to  secure 
the  interests  of  the  Monarchy  and  yet  preserve  friendly  relations 
with  all  the  Powers.  This  policy,  moreover,  had  never  wavered, 
and  had  remained  consistent  at  the  time  when  the  Russians 
crossed  the  Balkans  with   such  ease  no  less   than  when  they 
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sufiFered  reverses  ;  and  it  was  the  same  to-day  when  the  Muscovite 
arms  were  again  victorious.  This  policy  had  been  annoimced 
both  in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  and  in  the  Hungarian  Diet  in 
May  last  in  reply  to  questions  about  the  policy  of  the  GFovem- 
ment.  It  was  conscious  of  its  responsibility,  but  looked  with 
confidence  into  the  future.  Its  trust  arose  from  the  decidedly 
friendly  relations  with  all  the  Powers,  from  the  frankness  with 
which  it  had  explained  its  policy  in  every  direction,  and  from  the 
conviction  that,  when  Austrian  interests  were  at  stake,  his  Majesty 
could  fully  rely  on  the  devotion  of  his  people  and  the  patriotism 
of  their  representatives.  What  the  Government  said  then  it  clung 
to  now. 

Again  (December  20),  to  the  Committee  of  the  Austrian  Dele- 
gation, Count  Andrassy  said  he  thought  that  neutrality  with  regard 
to  the  events  of  the  war,  with  full  reservation  as  to  exercising  the 
influence  of  the  Monarchy  at  the  final  settlement,  was  the  best 
course,  and  he  meant  to  keep  it.  The  principle  laid  down  was 
this :  Austria  would  protect  European  interests  in  concert  with 
Europe ;  but  as  for  her  own  immediate  welfare  she  would  take  care 
of  herself. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ITALY    AND     SPAIN. 

Italy :  Boman  Catholicism  and  the  Eistern  Question — The  Health  of  the  Pope — 
Clerical  Abuses  Bill— -The  Papal  Allocution— Ministerial  Reply — The  Financial 
Statement — Papal  Rejoinder  to  the  Ministerial  Reply — The  Pope's  epileptoid  fits 
— Clerical  Abuses  Bill  rejected  by  the  Senate —Election  of  a  Pope — Jubilee  of 
Pius  IX.  —  Anniversary  of  the  Italian  Constitution  —  Antonelli  Lawsuit  —  The 
Lancet  on  the  Pope's  health  —Ministerial  Crisis — The  New  Cabinet. 

Spain :  Political  Prospect— Royal  Journey — The  K[ing  on  board  the  English  Fleet — 
The  Budget — A  Bull  Fight — The  Cuban  Insurrection — The  Basque  Provinces — 
The  King's  Engagement  to  the  Princess  Mercies. 

If  the  Pope  had  been  King  of  Italy  in  1 877  and  all  Italians  of 
the  same  mind  as  the  Pope,  Italy  would  not  have  been  one  of  the 
neutral  Powers.  It  has  been  observed  that  extremes  meet,  and  it 
is  probable  that  an  Ultramontane  would  sooner  fight  with  and  for  a 
Mohammedan  than  for  a  Christian  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
Pope's  supremacy  and  infallibility. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  no 
sympathy  for  Eastern  Christians  or  Catholics,  and  Bussia  comes  in 
for  her  especial  malediction,  and  Russia's  Eastern  policy  is  repro- 
bated simply  because  of  her  sins  against  the  supremacy  of  the 
Holy  Father.  So  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  CivUta  Catho- 
lica  in  January  1877  declared  that,  though  in  the  event  of  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  Turkey,  however  enthusiastic  and 
courageous,  must  in  the  end  succumb  to  the  superior  numbers 
and  resources  of  Russia,  "  Turkey  in  falling  would  deal  a  blow  to 
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IVIuscovite  despotism,  which  had   become  hateful  to  God   by  its 
unutterable  enormities  against  Catholicism. 

The  health  of  the  Pope  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  year 
was  liable  to  those  strange  fluctuations  that  were  beyond  calcula- 
tion, and   made   it  no  easy  matter  for    the  boldest   prophet  to 
predict  whether  on  the  morrow  he  would  be  at  death's  door  or 
rising  betimes  and  evincing  the  utmost  energy  and  activity.    Dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  of  the  new  year,  we  were   told,  the  Pope 
suffered  from  a  severe  cold,  which  prevented  him  from  replying  to 
the  address  of  the  heads  of  the  religious  houses  on  the  4th  inst. ; 
but  on  the  6th  he  was  able  to  receive  the  deputation  of  Italian 
pilgrims,  and  to  pronounce  a  long  discourse  on  the  condition  of 
Italy.     Again  it  was  reported,  under  the  date  of  January  26,  that 
"  the  Pope's  health  was  the  subject  of  the  most  anxious  solicitude 
in  the  peninsula,  and  every  day  the  papers  had  something  to  say 
about  it."      At  one  time  he  was  said  to  be  "  seriously  indisposed,'* 
but  in  a  day  or  two  he  was  "  able  to  give  audiences  and  resume  his 
usual  course  of  life ; "  then,  again,  he  suffered  from  an  attack  of 
gout,  and  was  all  but  confined  to  his  bed. 

The  "  revolutionary  "  Government,  as  he  called  the  Government 
of  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  Pope  would  not  in  any  way  recog- 
nise, nor  would  he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  elections ;  but 
he  scrutinised  closely  the  laws  that  residted  from  the  national 
legislation.  Bills  concerning  the  Church  were  discussed  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Inquisition,  which  reported  upon  them  to  the 
Pope.  The  bill  for  preventing  abuse  of  the  ministerial  office 
passed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  150  votes  against  100. 
This  bill  enacted  that  any  minister  of  religion  who  misuses  his 
office  "  to  disturb  the  public  conscience  or  the  peace  of  families,'* 
or  who  by  sermon,  lecture,  or  writing  shall  offend  against  the  laws, 
or  who  shall  resist  the  officers  of  public  security,  or  who  contra- 
venes the  decrees  of  Government,  by  publishing  documents  affect- 
ing religion,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  from  three 
months  to  two  years,  and  by  fine  up  to  2,000f. 

The  third  paragraph  ordains  that  "  Any  minister  of  religion 
who  shall  perform  external  acts  of  religious  observance  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  orders  of  the  Government  shall  be  punished  with 
imprisonment  up  to  three  months  and  with  fine  up  to  2,000f.'* 
And  the  article  imposes  the  same  penalties  on  all  "  who  publish  or 
distribute  the  above-mentioned  documents, /rom  whatever  ecde^ 
siastical  authority  and  whatever  pla.ce  they  may  emanate,^^  which 
clause  is  evidently  directed  against  the  publication  of  Papal  briefs, 
allocutions,  and  other  circular  notes  emanating  from  the  Vatican. 

The  fourth  article  prescribes  six  months'  imprisonment  or  a  fine 
of  500  lire  for  priests  who  contravene  the  rules  requiring  Govern- 
ment consent  for  the  "  publication  or  distribution  of  provisions 
relative  to  worship."  The  fifth  article  directs  that  "  clerics  who  com- 
mit any  other  crime  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry,  even  by  means 
of  the  press,  are  to  be  punished  by  the  ordinary  penalties,  aug- 
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mented  by  one  degree."  The  sixth  and  last  article  provides  that 
"  the  Courts  of  Assize  shall  take  cognisance  of  offences  included 
under  the  first  and  second  articles." 

Such  were  some  of  the  stringent  penal  enactments  that  would 
have  become  law  by  the  passing  of  the  bill,  and  that  the  Pope  was 
greatly  incensed  was  only  natural.  In  his  opinion  it  was  bad 
enough  that  a  "  revolutionary  "  Government  should  be  legislating 
in  his  own  Imperial  Rome,  but  that  its  legislation  should  be 
directed  against  his  own  authority,  added  insult  to  injury,  and  was 
the  very  climax  of  wickedness.  The  case  warranted,  he  thought, 
strong,  not  to  say  violent  language.  Accordingly,  to  the  Arch- 
bishop and  pilgrims  of  Besanpon  he  spoke  of  the  "  horrible  blas- 
phemies "  of  the  usurping  legislature ;  but  "  Do  not  imagine,"  he 
said,  "  that  this  Parliament  represents  the  nation  :  no,  for  Italy  is 
Catholic,  profoimdly  Catholic.  They  who  sit  in  this  assembly 
form  only  a  small  minority,  which  has  imposed  on  the  majority  by 
artifice,  violence,  and  audacity,  which  is,  indeed,  the  representation 
of  Satan  on  the  earth  I  This  country  of  Italy  is  reduced  to  the 
most  frightful  misery,  but  it  will  always  continue  Catholic.  France 
imitates  her  in  this  constancy ;  she  is  always  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Church." 

A  bill  passed  at  this  time  by  142  out  of  203  votes  abolished 
imprisonment  for  debt  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  all  debtors 
were  at  once  set  free. 

In  an  Allocution  published  on  March  12,  the  Pope  protested  "in 
the  face  of  the  world  "  against  the  action  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment and  the  way  in  which  it  sought  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  his 
word  and  his  appstolate.  In  answer  to  this  Signer  Mancini, 
Minister  for  Public  Worship,  addressed  a  circular  to  the  Pro^ 
cureurS'GSnSraux  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  who  desired  instruc- 
tions with  reference  to  papers,  that,  contrary  to  recent  enactments, 
had  published  the  Allocution.  The  Minister  remarked  that  patriots 
had  read  "  with  bitterness  of  spirit  the  language  of  this  Allocution, 
more  excessive  and  more  violent  than  ordinary,  against  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  Italy,  and  the  august  Sovereign  who  governs  by 
the  will  of  the  nation."  ..."  It  is  certain,"  he  continued,  "  that 
no  constituted  government  in  Europe  or  in  the  world  could  tolerate 
so  grave  an  offence,  and  so  open  a  provocation  to  the  people  to 
break  their  fidelity  and  respect  for  existing  political  institutions 
and  the  laws  of  the  land,  combined  with  the  danger  of  exciting  in 
their  midst  civil  agitation  and  discord." 

Italy,  however,  strong  in  the  patriotism  of  her  people,  could 
afford  to  be  tolerant  to  one  whose  personal  inviolability  had  been 
guaranteed,  even  when  he  "  does  not  use  the  gentle  language  of  a 
religion  of  charity  and  peace."  So  no  prosecutions  were  threatened, 
and  as  for  the  AUocution, "  let  it  freely  circulate,"  said  the  Minister, 
"  under  the  eyes  of  the  Italian  people,  and  leave  the  appreciation 
of  it  to  their  good  sense."  Finally,  the  Minister  concluded  with 
these  two  remarks,  addressed  to  Europe,  that  not  only  was  the  Pope 
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free  in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  power,  but  also  that,  when  "  he 
allows  himself  to  be  drawn  from  the  province  of  religion  to  that  of 
politics,  even  to  vilify  the  national  sovereignty  and  to  try  to  over- 
throw the  solidity  of  the  national  establishment,"  Italy  is  both 
strong  and  generous  enough  to  bear  it  patiently. 

On  March  23  the  debate  on  a  Government  bill  [for  a  grant  of 
15,000,000  lire  for  the  purchase  of  portable  arms  was  brought  to  a 
close,  and  passed  by  170  votes  against  66. 

In  the  Financial  Statement  made,  March  27,  by  Signer  Depretis, 
he  estimated  the  income  from  ordinary  sources  at  l,275,000,000f.; 
ordinary  expenditure,  l,254,000,000f. ;  showing  a  surplus  on  this  part 
of  21,000,000f.  Between,  however,  the  income  from  extraordinary 
sources,  122,000,000f.,  and  extraordinary  outlay,  131,000,000f., 
there  would  be  a  deficit  of  9,000,000f.,  reducing  the  surplus  to 
1 2,000,000f.,  which  he  hoped  to  attain  on  the  actual  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  year,  independent  of  the  past.  The  total  income 
for  the  year,  from  all  sources,  was  l,397,000,000f.;  the  total  outlay  of 
all  kinds  was  l,385,000,000f. ;  the  surplus  was  12,000,000f.  It 
could  not,  he  said,  be  asserted  that  the  equilibrium  had  been  at- 
tained. There  was  undoubtedly  a  considerable  improvement  in  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country ;  but  veritable  equilibrium,  in 
the  logical  signification  of  the  term,  there  was  not.  To  reach  it 
the  view  of  the  Government  was  to  permit  no  reduction  in  actual 
taxation,  but  to  endeavour  to  efioct  progressive  improvements  in 
receipts  and  to  make  provision  for  the  abolition  of  a  fixed  paper 
currency.  The  Chamber  subsequently  adjourned  for  the  Easter 
recess  until  April  9.  Italy,  however,  was  still  discussing  the  Papal 
Allocution,  the  circular  in  answer  to  it  by  the  Italian  Minister  and 
Keeper  of  the  Seals,  Signor  Mancini,  and  Cardinal  Simeoni's  cir- 
cular, which  was  the  Papal  rejoinder.  The  Cardinal  traced  all 
the  "  crimes  "  perpetrated  by  the  Italian  Government — suppression 
of  the  religious  orders,  young  clerics  forced  to  bear  arms,  the 
patrimony  of  the  Church  usurped,  education  withdrawn  from  the 
direction  of  the  Church,  the  Clergy  Abuses  Bill — to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temporal  power,  and  he  afl&rmed  that  "the  Roman 
Pontiff  neither  is,  nor  ever  can  be,  free  and  independent  under 
the  dominion  of  an  extraneous  power.  In  Rome  he  must  either 
be  a  sovereign  or  a  prisoner."  Finally  he  summed  up  the  actual 
state  of  things  thus :  *'  The  Church  persecuted  in  Italy ;  the 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  neither  free  nor  independent  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  supreme  power;"  and  all  bishops  are  to  "act  upon 
their  Government"  to  interfere  "and  provide  in  an  efficacious 
manner  for  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  which  prevent  his  full 
and  real  independence."  In  other  words,  the  Cardinal  called 
upon  foreign  nations  to  destroy  Italian  unity,  and  to  restore  the 
temporal  power. 

At  this  time  the  health  of  the  Pope  was  very  precarious.  Any 
exertions  of  mind  or  body  when  in  pain  generally  brought  6n 
"  epileptoid  seizures  "  and  prostration, 
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On  May  4  the  Clerical  Abuses  Bill  came  on  for  debate  in  the 
Senate,  when  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship  read  an  extract  from 
a  letter  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  approving  of  the  policy  of  the  Italian 
Government  with  regard  to  the  Church. 

After  considerable  debate  (May  7)  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by 
the  Senate,  the  votes  for  its  rejection  being  105  against  92. 

This  rejection  of  the  bill,  however,  was  said  not  to  be  pleasing 
to  the  Vatican,  for  had  it  passed  it  might  have  been  a  powerful 
means  of  advancing  the  Papal  cause  and  giving  force  to  the  Allocu- 
tion, which  would  now  become  a  dead  letter.  Meanwhile,  English 
and  Scotch  pilgrims,  bearing  addresses  of  condolence,  and  the  more 
substantial  offerings  of  vestments,  church  ornaments,  and  furniture, 
and  many  thousand  pounds  in  money,  gladdened  the  heart  of  the 
Holy  Father. 

Regarding  the  election  and  nationality  of  the  future  Pope  two 
parties  were  said  to  be  taking  opposite  sides  at  the  Sacred  College. 
The  party  wishing  for  an  Italian  Pope,  consisting  of  Italians,  Aus- 
trians  and  French,  had  for  its  candidates  Cardinals  Raffaele  Monaco 
la  Valetta,  now  Papal  Vicar-General  (bom  at  Aquila,  February  23, 
1827);  and  Luigi  Bilio  (bom  at  Alessandria,  March  25,1826). 
The  other  party,  mainly  consisting  of  Italians,  set  up  Cardinal 
Howard  (bom  at  Nottingham,  February  13,  1829).  The  Pope,  it 
was  likewise  stated,  desired  to  bind  the  College  to  elect  his  suc- 
cessor within  twenty-four  hours  after  his  death. 

In  consequence  of  the  PVench  crisis,  and  in  answer  to  inquiries, 
Ministers  stated  in  the  Chamber  (May  23)  that  the  cordial  rela- 
tions between  Italy  and  France  were  in  no  way  impaired  by  the 
recent  events  in  France,  and  Signor  Depretis  repeated  (May  26) 
that  the  relations  of  Italy  with  all  the  Powers  were  of  a  friendly 
character.  He  also  said:  "No  one  has  a  right  to  suspect  the 
Ministry  of  wishing  to  undertake  an  adventurous  policy,  but  cir- 
cumstances might  arise  such  as-  would  render  it  necessary  for  the 
honour  and  interests  of  the  country  to  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
King  and  the  valour  of  the  army.  Consequently  the  Ministry 
cannot  agree  to  any  reduction  of  the  revenue."  The  sitting 
resulted  in  an  order  of  the  day,  implying  confidence  in  the 
Ministry,  which  was  adopted  by  275  votes  against  120. 

On  June  3  there  were  great  rejoicings  at  both  the  Vatican  and 
the  Quirinal,  for  by  a  strange  coincidence  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  episcopal  consecration  of  Pius  IX.,  and  the  thirtieth  anni- 
versary of  the  promulgation  of  the  Italian  Constitution,  fell  on  the 
same  day,  and,  considering  the  antagonism  that  existed  between 
them,  these  simultaneous  congratulations  of  the  spiritual  and 
political  Powers  were  not  a  little  remarkable. 

On  the  one  side  of  the  Tiber  the  Pope  with  his  Cardinals  and 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  pilgrims  celebrated  mass  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  Subsequently  a  grand  commemoration  service  was 
solemnised  in  the  Basilica  of  San  Pietro  in  vincolo,  when  the 
superbly  decorated  and  brilliantly  illuminated  building  was  crowded 
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to  excess  ;  190  bishops  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  great  Catholic 
Powers  forming  a  part  of  the  congregation. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  King  of  Italy  received  the 
homage  of  the  nation.  He  reviewed  the  troops  in  the  New  Piazza 
della  Independenza,  and  his  statue  was  unveiled  upon  the  Pincio ; 
while,  on  the  Quirinal,  the  Senate,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
the  Municipal  and  Provincial  Councils  congratulated  his  Majesty, 
who  represented  to  them  Italian  liberty  and  unity.  Eeplying  to 
the  address  of  the  Senate,  the  King  eulogised  its  patriotism,  and 
recognised  it  as  the  guardian  of  Italian  institutions,  which  would 
always,  he  felt  sure,  fulfil  its  noble  mission.  In  answer  to  the 
address  of  the  Chamber  his  Majesty  said  : — "  Thirty  years  of  sacri- 
fice and  of  unwavering  faith  secured  the  unity  of  Italy,  and  Rome 
has  become  the  capital  of  the  Italians.  The  past  is  a  pledge  for 
the  future." 

The  value  of  the  offerings  received  by  the  Pope  during  the 
celebration  of  his  jubilee,  exclusive  of  valuable  oflferings  in  kind, 
amounted  to  16,476,28 If.,  and  the  Pope  ordered  this  sum*  to  be 
dealt  with  as  follows : — 4,000,000f.  to  be  funded  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Apostolic  see ;  4,000,000f.  for  the  officials,  ex-officials,  and  ex- 
military  ;  4,000,000f.  for  the  restoration  of  churches  and  necessary 
repairs  of  buildings  in  Rome;  and  the  remainder,  4,476,281f.  for 
hospitals,  refuges,  poorhouses,  &c. 

In  spite  of  allocutions  and  all  the  complaints  of  the  Holy 
Father  the  national  cause  continued  to  make  progress  in  Italy, 
and  in  the  very  seat  of  the  Papacy,  for  at  this  time  the  elections  of 
Communal  and  Provincial  councillors  for  Rome  resulted  in  favour 
of  the  Liberals.  Not  a  single  clerical  candidate  was  chosen,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  most  energetic  and  united  efibrts,  the  clerical 
party  were  entirely  unsuccessfd.  The  Liberal  candidates  polled 
from  4,576  to  5,877  votes  each;  the  Clerical  from  3,197  to  3,472. 
Of  the  20,317  registered  voters  9,570  exercised  their  right. 

With  the  month  of  July  the  great  Antonelli  lawsuit  began  to 
excite  the  greatest  interest.  It  came  on  for  hearing  (July  4)  at 
the  Roman  Civil  Court,  the  matter  in  dispute  being  the  succession 
of  the  late  Cardinal  Antonelli's  property.  The  facts  of  this  extra- 
ordinary case  were  stated  by  English  correspondents  as  follows  f — 
''  The  Countess  Laura  Lambertini,  who  represents  herself  to  be  the 
natural  daughter  of  the  Cardinal,  claims  from  the  heirs,  who  are 
his  three  brothers,  the  entire  property  bequeathed  by  his  Eminence, 
amounting  to  some  forty  millions  of  francs.  The  claim  of  the 
Countess  turns  on  her  being  able  to  prove  that  Cardinal  Antonelli 
was  her  father.  This,  she  alleges,  can  be  established  by  the  evi- 
dence of  three  witnesses.  The  Countess  is  the  child  of  a  foreign 
lady  of  rank,  whose  name  is  unknown,  but  who  is  said  to  be  still 
living  and  married.  The  Cardinal  himself  made  all  Rome  believe 
that  she  was  tJbe  legitimate  daughter  of  a  married  lady  not  living 
with  her  husband."  The  first  public  sitting  was  held  July  21, 
when  the  Court  was  densely  crowded.     Some  minor  points  of  law 
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were  argued,  but  no  important  revelations  were  made  and  no 
decision  was  arrived  at.  The  property  amounted  to  405000,000f. 
(1,600,000^.),  and  the  brothers  Antonelli  were  defendants  in  the  case. 
"  If,"  said  the  Times  correspondent  at  Rome,  "  the  plaintiff 
succeeds  in  establishing  her  case  the  will  fails  entirely,  and  she 
enters  upon  full  possession  of  the  Cardinal's  property,  estimated  at 
40  millions  of  lire.  If,  on  any  plea,  the  defendants  can  succeed  in 
establishing  the  will,  the  plaintiff  will  at  least  be  entitled  to  one- 
third,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  she  is  a  sacrilegious  child — 
'  unafiglia  sacrilega ' — and  to  establish  that  point  the  question  of 
the  difference  between  priest  and  deacon  will  come  on.  In  the 
meantime,  the  defendants'  lawyers  make  no  pretence  of  disputing 
the  question  of  the  plaintiff's  paternity.  That  fact  they  admit  to 
be  notorious,  and  do  not  attempt  to  deny  it,  but  they  contend  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Antonietta  Marconi,  the  fruit  of  an  adul- 
terous connection,  and,  consequently,  of  sacrilegious  birth,  and 
only  entitled  to  aliment.  It  is  evident  that  both  parties  are  deter- 
mined to  contest  the  case  inch  by  inch,  and  a  powerful  array  of 
forensic  ability  has  been  brought  to  bear.  The  Countess  Lamber- 
tini  is  represented  by  the  distinguished  advocate.  Carlo  Gallini, 
assisted  by  the  advocates  Angelo  Cifani  and  Diego  Tajani,  deputy 
to  the  Italian  Parliament.  The  Antonelli  family  have  called  in 
the  Cavaliere  Pietro  Cavi,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Roman  lawyers 
of  the  day  and  member  of  the  Municipal  Council,  and  the  advocate 
Vincenzo  Scifoni,  assisted  by  the  Cavaliere  Bacchettoni,  who  was 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  Borghese  family  in  the  trial  of  the  will 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Shrewsbury." 

"  This  cause  cSl^re  was  resumed,  and  brought  to  a  close 
December  6  ;  but  the  judgment  was  reserved.  The  following 
account  of  the  trial  is  condensed  from  the  Times^  report : — 

"  The  plaintiff.  Countess  Loreta  Lambertini,  was  represented 
by  Diego  Tajani,  a  deputy,  and  the  ablest  advocate  in  Naples. 
The  counsel  of  the  defendants — Counts  Grregorio,  Angelo,  and 
Luigi  Antonelli,  and  the  Countesses  Rosalia  Antonelli-Sanguigni, 
and  Innocentina  Bortazzoli-Borgnana,  co-heirs  bf  the  late  Cardinal 
— was  Adriano  Mari,  a  deputy,  and  former  President  of  the 
Chamber,  and  former  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice,  a  Florentine 
advocate  of  the  highest  reputation,  assisted  by  Antonio  Bacchettoni, 
a  Roman  advocate. 

"  After  a  few  words  by  the  plaintiff's  solicitor,  Carlo  Gallini, 
Signer  Tajani  opened  the  case  by  describing  the  public  and  private 
career  and  character  of  the  Cardinal  Giacomo  Antonelli,  the  state- 
ments to  the  point  being  that  the  prelate  had  been  known  for  a 
variety  of  amorous  intrigues,  and  had  died  in  possession  of  enor- 
mous wealth.  The  bulk  of  this  wealth  was  by  him  bequeathed  to 
the  defendants,  three  of  his  brothers,  one  sister,  and  one  niece,  no 
provision  being  made  for  his  natural  daughter,  the  plaintiff. 

"  The  plaintiff,  wishing  to  avoid  the  scandal  likely  to  arise  from 
a  trial,  highly  detrimental  to  her  father's  memory,  as  well  as  to 
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the  Court  at  the  Vatican,  had,  on  the  29th  of  November  of  last 
year,  and  only  23  days  after  the  Cardinal's  death,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  defendants  expressing  her  desire  to  come  with  them 
to  a  compromise,  which,  by  admitting  her  just  claims,  should 
relieve  her  from  the  necessity  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  the 
friends  of  the  deceased,  and  especially  of  the  Pontiff,  who  highly 
valued  his  services.  As  her  application  remained  unanswered,  the 
plaintiff,  in  consideration  of  her  own  rights,  and  of  the  interest  of 
her  children,  who  would  be  reduced  to  starvation,  was  compelled 
to  bring  an  action  against  the  defendants  on  the  30th  of  last  June. 
The  plea  was  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  natural  daughter  of  Cardinal 
Antonelli  by  a  foreign  lady,  whose  name  and  person  were  not 
mentioned  or  mentionable,  and  the  proof  of  this  paternity  was  to 
be  established  on  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  The  counsel  for  the 
defence  object  that  this  testimony  is  not  admissible,  and  the  Court 
had  to-day  to  deal  with  this  preliminary  question. 

"  The  plaintiff's  counsel  based  his  argument  on  the  fact  that  the 
Cardinal's  natural  daughter  was  born  in  1 855,  and  that  matters 
relating  to  her  birth  must  be  settled  according  to  the  laws  then  in 
vogue,  i.e.  to  the  old  Eoman  and  canon  law,  and  the  RegolamentOj 
or  code  based  on  both,  and  published  in  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory 
XVI.  These  laws,  says  Tajani,  admit  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
in  cases  of  this  nature,  in  contradiction  to  the  present  Italian  law, 
which  forbids  all  inquiry  as  to  the  paternity  of  children  bom  in 
wedlock,  as  the  Countess  Lambertini  was,  on  the  old  principle 
'  Pater  est  is  quern  nuptice  denunciant.^  Signer  Tajani  argued 
that  although  the  plaintiff  was  baptized  as  daughter  of  Angelo 
Marconi  by  his  lawful  wife  Antonia  Ballerini,  and  was  married  as 
Loreta  Marconi,  a  legitimate  daughter  of  the  Marconis,  and  bore 
no.  other  name,  she  was  always  known  to  be  a  natural  daughter  of 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  and  her  mother,  as  it  would  be  proved,  was  not 
Antonia  Marconi,  but  a  foreign  lady,  whose  child  was  secretly  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  said  Marconi,  to  be  brought  up  as  her 
own  child. 

"The  plaintiff's  counsel,  therefore,  removed  from  his  client's  case 
such  objections  as  might  rise  against  it  on  account  of  her  being  an 
adulterous  child,  for  she  was  the  daughter  not  of  the  Marconi, 
a  married  woman,  but  of  the  foreign  lady,  who  was  described  as 
unmarried.  He  next  combated  the  objection  raised  against  her  as 
a  '  sacrilegious  child ' — i.e.  as  daughter  of  a  Cardinal  Deacon  in 
holy  orders.  He  argued  that  although  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
plaintiff's  birth  the  old  Papal  laws  were  to  be  applied,  and  accord- 
ing to  those  laws  the  plaintiff  might  be  considered  a  *  sacrilegious 
child,'  she  could  not  be  so  considered  under  the  present  Italian 
law,  which  ignored  holy  orders,  and  admitted  even  ex-priests  to 
the  benefit  of  the  civil  marriage;  the  learned  counsel  insisting 
that  although  the  birth  was  amenable  to  the  old  Papal  law,  the 
question  of  the  succession,  opened  in  1876 — i.e.  after  the  Italian 
occupation  of  Borne,  and  the  promulgation  of  the  Italian  Code 
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liere — was  to  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  present  Italian  law. 
Signor  Tajani  added,  that  were  even  the  title  of '  sacrilegious  child ' 
applicable  in  the  case,  it  could  hardly  deprive  his  client  of  a  claim 
to  an  honourable  subsistence,  considering  that  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  her  condition  had  always  been  and  was  extremely  numerous 
in  Rome,  and  that  '  sacrilegious  children '  of  many  prelates  and 
Pontiffs  had  been  not  only  well  provided  for,  but  also  invested  with 
fiefs  and  sovereignties. 

"  He  was  answered  by  Bacchettoni,  who  endeavoured,  not  with 
much  success,  to  demolish  the  argument  which  the  plaintiff's  counsel 
had  built  on  the  authority  of  old  Roman  and  Canon  jurists  and 
commentators.  Then  followed  Mari,  quite  a  match  for  Tajani,  now 
startling  the  Court  by  the  thunders  of  his  earnest  delivery,  now 
edifying  it  by  the  extent  of  his  professional  erudition,  now  beguil- 
ing it  by  the  variety  of  his  forensic  subtlety,  but  more  often 
amusing  it  by  sallies  of  genuine  wit,  and  even  of  less  allowable 
Florentine  drollery,  contrasting  not  unpleasantly  with  the  broader 
humour  of  his  Neapolitan  adversary. 

"  Mari  established  the  principle  that  no  man  has  a  right  to 
pass  from  a  legitimate  to  an  illegitimate  condition.  He  contended 
that  the  Countess  Lambertini  was  bom  of  lawfully-wedded  parents ; 
that  she  was  baptized  as  the  daughter  of  Angelo  and  Antonia 
Marconi ;  that  the  fede  di  battesimo  was  at  the  time  of  her  birth 
the  only  public  register ;  and  that  her  name  was  always  given  in 
that  capacity  when  the  oflScers  of  the  census,  both  in  Papal  and 
Italian  times,  applied  to  her  mother  for  the  names  of  the  members 
of  her  family  and  of  the  inmates  of  her  house.  Under  that  name 
she  was  married,  and  she  has  even  now  no  other  maiden  name. 
She  is  Countess  Marconi  Lambertini,  or  she  is  nothing.  From 
this  condition,  established  in  her  favour  by  all  these  documents, 
and  by  the  possesso  di  stato — i.e.  from  the  fact  that  she  has  always 
been  held  and  shown  by  her  parents  as  their  own,  well  cared  for  by 
them,  well  brought  up,  lapped  in  luxury,  and  at  last  advan- 
tageously married — she  would  now  by  her  own  act,  and  from 
interested  and  immoral  motives,  pass  herself  off  for  an  illegitimate, 
an  adulterous,  and  sacrilegious  child.  To  this,  Mari  declared,  the 
law  objects  on  principle,  because,  were  such  pleas  admitted,  there 
would  be  no  end  to  the  claimants  who,  for  sordid  objects  and  with 
a  view  to  *  better  themselves,'  would  repudiate  their  well-known 
parents,  and  '  father  themselves '  upon  wealthy  and  noble  persons. 
There  would  be  no  means  to  prove  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  the 
daughter  of  Antonia  Marconi,  or  that  she  could  not  be  the  daughter 
of  Angplo  Marconi.  Much  less  would  it  be  practicable  to  trace  the 
maternity  to  the  foreign  lady,  who  was,  and  would  always  remain, 
a  mere  myth,  or  to  prove  the  substitution  of  her  child  as  that  of 
the  Marconis.  The  evidence  alluded  to  by  the  plaintiff's  lawyers 
was  utterly  worthless. 

"  The  Court  reserved  judgment,  but  the  cause  is  apparently  at 
an  end,  for  the  impression  made  on  a  very  large  and  attentive 
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audience,  among  whom  the  lawyers  were  numerous,  was  that  in 
point  of  law  the  plaintiff  had  no  cause ;  and  such  must  needs  be 
the  conclusion  of  the  Court.  Signor  Tajani,  indeed,  expressed  his 
determination  to  bring  the  foreign  lady  into  Court  if  her  presence 
was  necessary,  and  no  one  could  say  to  what  extent  the  present 
aspect  of  the  case  might  be  altered  by  such  an  incident.  But,  as 
it  now  stands,  there  seems  to  be  no  question  as  to  the  plaintifiF 
being  the  legitimate  daughter  of  Angelo  and  Antonia  Marconi,  any 
presumption  of  Cardinal  Antonelli's  paternity,  however  fully  based 
on  his  own  conviction  and  corroborated  by  his  acts  and  conduct, 
not  being  reducible  to  tangible  Legal  proof." 

The  health  of  the  Pope,  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  exhibited 
such  remarkable  fluctuations,  grew  feebler  and  more  precarious 
with  the  expiring  year,  and  at  this  time  the  correspondent  of  the 
Lancet  at  Rome  reported  upon  it  as  follows : — *'  Notwithstanding 
the  optimist  representations  which  the  Osservatore  Romano  and 
the  Voce  della  Verita  have  been  instructed  to  put  forth  with 
regard  to  the  health  of  the  PontifiF,  it  is  manifest  that  his  strength 
is  slowly  and  steadily  declining.  The  epileptoid  seizures  to  which 
the  Pope  has  throughout  life  been  subjected  have  left  his  circula- 
tion languid  and  prone  to  that  passive  serous  eflfusion  which  has 
deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  lower  limbs.  An  increasing  sensi- 
tiveness to  barometric  pressure  is  also  apparent  in  the  general 
aggravation  of  the  symptoms  consequent  on  such  continuous  wet 
weather  as  has  prevailed  in  Rome  these  last  ten  days.  Hence,  too, 
the  alleviation  that  has  followed  on  the  return  of  a  clearer  atmo- 
sphere. To-day  (the  10th  December)  there  is  no  change  for 
the  worse,  and  the  senile  catarrh,  which  formed  so  alarming  a 
symptom  some  days  ago,  is  less  severe,  and  provokes  fewer  of  those 
paroxysms  of  coughing  from  which,  in  the  patient's  tendency  to 
epileptoid  seizure,  so  much  is  to  be  dreaded.  Simultaneously,  too, 
the  appetite  is  slightly  keener,  and  a  better  night's  rest  is  looked 
for.  But  the  condition,  as  a  whole,  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  a 
relaxation  of  the  vigilance  of  Drs.  Ceccarelli  and  Antonini  in  their 
efforts  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  death  by  asphyxia  or  coma.  Of 
fatal  syncope  his  physicians  have  less  apprehension,  the  '  fainting 
fits '  which  the  lay  Press  from  time  to  time  record  being  simply 
epileptoid  in  their  cause,  their  character,  and  their  consequences." 

Italy,  too,  just  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  affected  with  the 
malady  from  which  France  had  suffered  so  severely,  viz.,  a  Minis- 
terial crisis.  The  Depretis  Cabinet,  which  had  only  been  about 
one  year  and  nine  months  in  oflSce,  appeared  to  have  lost  ground, 
for  its  majorities  had  steadily  decreased.  Nicotera,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  was  unpopular,  and  had  incurred  odium  by  tamper- 
ing with  private  telegrams,  and  this,  in  one  instance,  had  resulted 
in  a  ludicrous  mistake.  Indeed,  the  feeling  was  so  strong  about 
the  Minister's  proceedings,  that  (December  14)  Signor  Parenzo 
moved  a  vote  of  censure  against  Nicotera,  for  violation  of  the  freedom 
and  secrecy  of  telegraphic  communication.     This  was  met,  on  the 
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part  of  the  Ministers,  by  u  demand  for  a  vote  of  confidence,  which 
was  proposed  by  Signer  Salario,  with  the  following  result : — Votes 
in  favour  of  Ministers,  184;  against,  162;  majority,  22.  Deduct  - 
ing,  however,  ten  abstentions,  and  the  votes  of  Ministers  and  Sec- 
retaries, the  real  majority  was  five.  On  December  16,  Signer 
Depretis  informed  the  Chambers  that  the  Ministry  had  resigned, 
and  that  the  King  had  accepted  their  resignation.  The  formation 
of  a  new  Ministry  was  entrusted  by  the  King  to  the  late  Premier, 
and  the  Chamber  was  prorogued  on  December  19.  The  frequent 
change  of  Ministers  has  been  one  of  the  banes  of  the  Italian 
Kingdom,  the  Government  having  changed  hands  twelve  times  since 
1860.  Another  is  to  be  found  in  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  the 
provinces.  ''  Each  of  these,"  says  a  political  writer,  "  has  its  own 
distinctly  pronounced  individuality,  its  own  historical  past,  its  own 
strongly  marked  local  peculiarities,  its  own  separate  and  indepen- 
dent interests.  Florence,  Genoa,  Milan,  Turin,  Venice,  Naples, 
Rome — it  must  take  time  and  patience  in  no  ordinary  measure  to 
amalgamate  completely  in  one  elements  so  diverse  and  so  hetero- 
geneous. And  this  antagonism  is  especially  active,  as  you  would 
expect,  between  north  and  south,  the  two  extremities  of  the  penin- 
sula, the  Neapolitans  and  the  Piedmontese.  In  England  one  never 
stops  to  think  whether  one  of  our  public  men  is  from  Lancashire  or 
Devonshire,  Yorkshire  or  Kent ;  but  here,  even  in  the  same  Cabinet, 
a  statesman  seems  to  be  the  champion  of  the  particular  district 
which  he  belongs  to." 

The  political  history  of  the  year  1877  in  Italy  closes  with  an 
announcement  of  a  new  Cabinet,  constituted  as  follows : — Signor 
Depretis,  President  of  the  Coimcil  and  Minister  for  Foreign  AflFairs ; 
Signor  Crispi,  Minister  of  the  Interior;  General  Mezzacapo,  Minister 
for  War;  Signor  Brin,  Minister  of  Marine ;  Signor  Mancini,  Minister 
of  Justice ;  Signor  Magliano,  Minister  of  Finance ;  Signor  Villa 
Thomas,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction ;  Signor  Perez,  Minister  of 
Public  Works. 

Spain. 

• 

The  political  prospect  of  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1877 
was  very  hopeful — brighter,  indeed,  than  it  had  been  for  a  long 
time.  The  civil  war,  which  ended  with  the  flight  of  Don  Carlos  in 
February  1876,  was  not  likely  to  be  renewed.  Spain,  in  search  of 
a  Government,  had  tried  republican  institutions,  military  dictators, 
and  a  foreign  king ;  and,  as  the  result  of  her  revolutions,  she  had 
been  afflicted  with  demagogues,  anarchy,  and  civil  war ;  but  since 
Don  Alfonso  landed  at  Barcelona,  in  January  1875,  comparative 
peace  had  reigned.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1877  that  peace 
was  still  unbroken,  and  seemed  likely  to  be  consolidated.  A 
dynasty  had  been  established  that  promised  some  stability  in  the 
person  of  a  young,  popular,  and  libei*al  king,  whose  title  had  not 
been  questioned  since  the  suppression  of  the  Carlist  insurrection ; 
and  a  minister  of  moderation  and  tact  (Senor  Canovas  del  Castello) 
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ruled  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  which  was  now  in  a  position  to 
develop  the  Constitution  that  had  happily  been  established. 

Perhaps  one  sign  that  Spain  is  making  progress  in  the  right 
direction,  is  the  fact  that  her  annals  for  the  year  1877,  if  not 
absolutely  vacant,  afford  no  material  for  political  narrative.  After 
the  mention  of  an  extradition  treaty  with  the  United  States  (con- 
cluded in  January),  which  included  twenty-six  offences,  and  was  of 
the  most  complete  kind,  the  more  interesting  chronicle  of  a  Eoyal 
Progress  comes  under  notice. 

The  tour  of  the  young  King  Alfonso  XII.  along  the  east  coast 
of  Spain,  begim  on  the  morning  of  Febmary  21,  was  not,  however, 
without  its  political  significance  and  value  as  a  means  of  securing 
that  popularity  and  personal  regard  which  a  king  can  best  secure 
by  contact  with  his  people.  On  such  occasions  he  shows  himself  as 
the  head  of  the  nation,  taking  interest  in  all  that  appertains  to  the 
nation — inspecting  its  institutions,  reviewing  its  armies,  worshipping 
in  its  churches,  inquiring  into  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  winning 
such  love  as  is  seldom  refused  to  kingly  condescension  and  affa- 
bility. The  King,  accompanied  by  his  Prime  Minister  and  Minister 
of  Finance,  left  Madrid  amid  the  usual  vivas  and  farewell  demon- 
strations, and  after  a  visit  to  Albacete,  which  rivals  Toledo  as  the 
Sheffield  of  Spain,  and  Murcia,  a  large  town  of  80,000  inhabitants, 
where  "the  enthusiasm  was  something  appalling,"  his  Majesty 
pursued  his  way  to  Cartagena,  where  he  was  to  embark  on  board  the 
flagship  Vittoria^  for  a  trip  to  the  Balearic  Islands.  Here  the  roar  of 
artillery  from  the  squadron  in  the  bay  and  the  fortresses  on  the  hills 
mingled  with  the  shouts  of  the  people,  as  the  royal  train  bore  King, 
Ministers,  and  Courtiers  into  their  midst.  After  official  visits  and 
receptions,  the  royal  demonstrations  were  renewed  at  the  theatre, 
where  the  royal  party,  but  especially  the  King  himself,  was  the 
centre  of  attraction.  The  next  day  the  King  laid  the  comer-stone 
of  a  new  mole  or  jetty,  and  in  answer  to  an  address  by  the  Alcalde 
or  Mayor,  his  youthful  Majesty  replied  "  with  much  grace,"  it  was 
said,  in  the  following  words : — "Now  that  the  war  is  ended, thanks 
to  the  army  and  the  support  of  the  country,  the  sources  of  public 
wealth  must  be  developed  by  encouraging  industry  and  commerce. 
I  desire  to  be  associated  with  every  enterprise  useful  to  the  nation, 
and  joyfully  accept  the  title  of  founder  of  this  great  work,  which 
will  redound  to  the  good  of  Cartagena  and  of  labour  in  general. 
I  am  also  gratified  by  the  attachment  manifested  to  me  by  Carta- 
gena in  her  reception,  and  shall  preserve  this  souvenir  of  it  all  my 
life." 

At  Villa-Carlos,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  narrow  frith  that  runs 
up  to  the  Port  y  Mahon  in  the  island  Minorca,  the  royal  squadron 
was  saluted  "  uproariously,"  while  on  the  left  bank  vast  throngs 
of  people  hailed  Don  Alfonso  as  the  "  Pacificator  of  Spain,"  the 
"  Grandson  of  a  hundred  kings,"  and  the  "  Noblest  descendant  of 
tlie  holy  P^rdinand."  *'  The  disembarcation,  landing,  and  recep- 
tion,"  said  the  Times  correspondent,  "were  most  enthusiastic. 
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The  King  is  personally  manly  and  sympathetic,  and  doubtless 
would  be  very  generally  popular  in  Spain,  were  it  not  for  the  dis- 
trust and  apathy  with  which  all  new  Grovemments  in  the  Peninsula 
have  to  contend.  But  the  Mahonese,  a  people  of*  heterogeneous 
origin,  long  trained  in  the  English  school,  which  seems  to  have 
left  an  almost  indelible  impression  on  their  habits  and  character, 
possess  to  a  high  degree  the  un-Spanish  trait  of  loyalty  to  the 
reigning  Sovereign.  There  were  no  jealousies  here,  no  apathy ; 
no  distrust  was  anywhere  manifest ;  no  corroa  or  suspicious  groups 
gathered  behind  the  pressing  multitude  as  at  Valencia  and  Barce- 
lona, with  sneering  irony,  giving  all  possible  moral  aid  to  the 
genius  of  political  dissent.  In  Mahon  all  was  one  solid  phalanx  of 
good-natured  persistency  to  see,  and  not  only  to  see  for  themselves, 
but  to  cheer,  the  gallant  young  King  who,  with  their  Bishop  at  his 
side,  drove  smilingly,  gracefully,  along  their  precipitous  streets. 
We  heard  the  women  cry,  '  Ay^  que  mono  ea  ! '  (How  cunning),  and 
the  men  in  the  fulness  of  their  hearts  vowed  that  the  chico  was 
simpatico.  The  lad  was  winning  and  winsome.  As  soon  as  the 
Monarch  would  leave  one  point,  the  serried  masses  instinctively 
ran,  by  well-known  cross  streets,  traveaiaa^  and  short  cuts,  to 
anticipate  him,  and  take  another  look,  toss  him  another  viva^  and 
manifest  their  exuberant  loyalty.  Here  no  official  herald  was 
needed  to  give  the  key  to  the  popular  applause;  that  applause 
needed  no  foreign  incentive ;  the  masses  initiated  and  the  masses 
sustained  to  the  end  this  touching  exhibition  of  insular  simplicity. 
Many  threw  garlands  and  flowers  and  verses  upon  his  Majesty  as 
he  passed  by,  and  in  many  streets  doves  were  set  at  liberty,  and 
fluttered  in  bewilderment  amid  the  festivities.  The  King  was 
evidently  among  friends,  and  the  precautions  either  necessary  or 
forced  upon  him  in  other  places  were  easily  dispensed  with  here. 
In  Mahon  the  Sovereign  employed  no  soldiers  to  push  back  the 
populace,  for  they  surrounded  his  caleche,  and  seemed  to  carry 
forward  the  precious  treasure  in  their  hands  or  borne  on  their 
shoulders." 

One  object  of  this  trip  was  to  make  certain  experiments,  and 
to  perform  some  naval  exercises  under  his  Majesty's  inspection. 
The  latter  included  experiments  in  signalling,  in  boarding  during 
an  engagement,  and  in  manoeuvring  under  such  circumstances ; 
and  as  all  this  took  time,  the  ordinary  run  from  the  Balearic  Isles 
to  the  coast  of  Spain  of  twenty-four  hours  was  extended  to  forty 
hours. 

At  Malaga  the  festivities  included  a  bull-fight,  and  at  3.30  on 
Sunday,  March  18,  the  King  attended  this  great  national  pastime. 
"  The  first  of  tlie  ill-starred  animals,"  said  the  Times  correspondent, 
"  was  terribly  frightened,  and  refused  to  attack  the  horses.  Then 
arose  the  bloodthirsty  cry  from  10,000  spectators — ^/ue^o,'  fire. 
The  instruments  are  barbed  arrows,  dexterously  thrown  into  the 
bull's  neck,  where  they  immediately  commence  a  series  of  explo- 
sions, of  hissing  and  torture,  which  drives  the  poor  animal  frantically 
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about  the  ring,  in  the  vain  hope  of  shaking  off  his  unwelcome 
pyrotechnics.  All  this  display  of  intense  suffering  caused  a  cor- 
responding movement  of  satisfaction  in  the  lookers  on.  The  horse 
is  brought  up  again,  the  bull  retreats;  more  fire,  more  agony. 
The  spectacle  is  sickening.  It  is  a  relief  to  hear  the  signal  given 
for  the  espada,  who  quickly  puts  the  poor  brute  out  of  misery. 
The  bulls  that  followed  needed  no  fuego.  They  destroyed  horse- 
flesh to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  the  Malaguenos.  One  laid  four 
on  the  ground ;  another  completely  disembowelled  a  wretched  hack, 
who  poured  out  his  life  on  the  arena  in  dust  and  pain.  The  King 
saw  it  all  from  a  lofty  aoliuvi^  and  smiled  where  in  Spain  the  smile 
should  come  in,  if  one  would  be  popular,  though  I  am  sure  he 
must  have  been  heartsick  at  the  view." 

On  March  22  the  royal  squadron  sighted  "  a  large  white  town," 
that  "seemed  to  sit  on  the  waves,"  and  to  have  no  visible  connec- 
tion with  any  land  whatever.  It  was  Cadiz,  the  great  naval  station 
of  Spain,  and  at  7.30  the  cables  were  cast  in  the  bay.  Here,  too, 
the  English  Channel  fleet  was  anchored,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
King  was  thundered  out  by  the  "Minotaur,"  "Black  Prince," 
"  Resistance,"  and  "  Defence,"  "  whose  huge  hulls  were  beautifully 
outlined  from  water-line  to  truck  by  electric  lights."  On  the  23rd, 
Vice-Admiral  Beauchamp  Seymour,  who  commanded  the  Channel 
squadron,  and  the  captains  of  the  several  ships,  were  introduced  to 
the  King,  who  dined  the  same  evening  with  the  Admiral  and  his 
principal  officers,  on  board  the  "  Minotaur ,"  the  British  and  German 
ministers  being  amongst  the  guests.  After  the  banquet,  the  Vice- 
Admiral  proposed  the  health  of  his  royal  guest,  and  making  a 
speech  "  in  happy  terms,"  finally  hoped  "  that  His  Majesty  might 
long  be  spared  to  rule  over  a  loyal  and  happy  people,  who,  in  liis 
reign,  would  see  repeated  the  gallant  and  noble  deeds  of  their 
chivalrous  ancestors." 

.  According  to  the  correspondent  from  whose  account  the  pre- 
ceding details  are  taken,  the  King  had  "  already  taken  considerable 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  officers  of  his  squadron,  who  spoke 
in  the  highest  praise  of  his  thoughtful  and  courteous  conduct 
towards  them,  and  in  admiration  of  his  singular  quickness  and 
ability." 

A  royal  decree  of  much  importance,  which  assimilated  the 
Basque  provinces  to  the  rest  of  Spain  and  dissolved  their  Juntas, 
was  promulgated  on  May  7. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  high  place  that  Spain  takes  as  a  wine- 
producing  country,  by  the  fact  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of 
May  the  King  opened  a  wine  exhibition  at  Madrid.  In  the  build- 
ing were  twelve  halls,  splendidly  decorated  from  floor  to  roof  with 
the  products  of  the  vine  in  casks.  Fifty  provinces  were  represented, 
and  the  number  of  exhibitors  amoimted,  it  was  said,  to  8,000. 

At  this  time  the  Budget  for  1877-8  was  brought  before  the 
Cortes.  The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  financial  year  1877-8 
was  set  down  at  a  little  over  29,000,000/.  (being  3,000,000/.  more 
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than  the  preceding  year),  and  the  probable  income  was  estimated 
at  29,000,000^. 

Several  changes  were  made  in  taxation,  and  though  the  "  extra- 
ordinary war  contribution,"  that  during  the  Carlist  insurrection  had 
been  laid  upon  certain  trades,  was  abolished,  other  taxes  were  im- 
posed, and  notably  one  on  foreign  residents  who  were  exempted  by 
treaty  rights.  The  change,  however,  that  most  concerns  British  in- 
terests is  set  forth  in  the  following  clause,  which  "  cannot  fiiil,"  it 
was  remarked,  "  to  cripple  our  trade  with  Spain  " : — "  There  will  be 
established  an  extraordinary  and  transitory  impost  on  the  value  of 
the  following  articles  of  the  exterior  trade : — 1  per  cent,  at  the 
importation  of  such  merchandise  as  actually  pays  only  from  3  to  9 
per  cent,  in  the  customs ;  4  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  tobacco 
imported  by  private  individuals  and  on  merchandise  whose  duties 
are  10  per  cent,  and  more  at  the  present  time,  with  the  exception 
of  woollen  goods  and  such  objects  as  pay  octroi  duties  besides ;  4 
per  cent,  on  the  value  of  Jerez  and  Puerto  wines  exported  to  foreign 
countries  and  Spanish  colonies  beyond  the  seas ;  2  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  other  wines  which  come  neither  from  Jerez  nor  Puerto, 
and  on  minerals  and  metals  exported  to  the  same  destinations.** 

A  Sunday  in  the  beginning  of  May  was  signalised  in  Madrid 
by  a  bull  fight,  which  was  almost  too  sensational  for  certain  ladies 
of  high  rank  who  witnessed  it.  King  Alfonso  had  invited  the 
Archduke  Eegnier  of  Austria  and  his  Archduchess  to  be  present  at 
this  great  national  diversion.  The  Princess  of  Asturias  and  other 
noble  ladies  were  amongst  the  spectators ;  and  "  those  ladies  of  the 
upper  classes,"  said  an  eye-witness,  "  who  intended  to  go  to  the 
bull  fight,  were  conspicuous  in  the  white  mantilla  and  bright- 
coloured  boddices,  which  are  the  last  remains  of  the  old  national 
Manola  costume.  In  many  splendid  carriages  were  seen  the  leading 
families  of  the  oflBcial  society  and  of  the  nobility  speeding  away  to 
the  ring,  and  the  route  presented  the  lively  and  cheerful  scene  so 
conmaon  on  Sunday  afternoons  during  the  spring  in  Madrid."  The 
hero  of  the  fight  was  "  Frascuelo,"  "  a  reckless  man  of  thirty-three, 
and  a  great  favomite ;"  but  who  during  the  combat  got  terribly 
gored  by  an  enraged  bull.  '^  The  whole  scene  had  lasted  but  a 
few  seconds,  and  a  loud  cry  of  horror  burst  from  every  part  of  the 
ring.  Everybody  sprang  to  their  feet,  from  King  Alfonso  in  the 
royal  box  to  the  lowest  rabble  down  near  the  barriers.  Shrieks  of 
anguish  burst  from  the  women,,  whilst  others  covered '  their  &ce8 
with  their  hands  or  fans.  Men  of  every  rank  and  age  could  not 
refrain  from  uttering  expressions  of  dismay  and  consternation, 
which  were  again  renewed  when  the  wretched  suflFerer,  after  rising 
to  his  feet,  staggered  a  few  steps,  and  fell  down  pale  and  covered 
with  blood,  which  streamed  over  his  brilliant  costume." 

The  restored  monarchy  not  only  consolidated  peace  at  home, 
but  was  able  in  October  to  announce  the  total  suppression  of  the 
Cuban  insurrection.  Mochado,  President  of  the  rebel  Chamber, 
had   been    killed ;   several  of  the  ringleaders  surrendered,  and 
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Estrada,  the  chief  culprit,  was  taken  prisoner.  The  next  step  in 
the  pacification  of  the  island  was  a  royal  decree  making  grants  of 
land  in  Cuba  (large  tracts  of  which  lie  imcultivated)  to  inhabi- 
tants who  had  lost  property  by  the  insurrection. 

An  important  decree,  or  royal  order,  likewise  appeared  in  sup- 
port of  religious  liberty  in  Spain  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
It  censured  the  Mayor  of  Ignatoraf,  in  interfering  with  the  freedom 
of  Protestant  parents  and  using  his  authority  to  make  them  have 
their  children  baptized  by  a  priest  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church. 
"  His  Majesty,"  said  the  order,  "  desiring  to  make  respected  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  religious  profession,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  rights  of  Spaniards  and  of  every  person 
inhabiting  this  realm,  has  ordered  you  to  be  informed  of  the  dis- 
pleasure with  which  he  has  seen  the  conduct  of  the  Mayor  of 
Ignatoraf,  and  to  enjoin  him  to  abstain  in  future  from  employing 
the  influence  of  his  authority  in  anything  relating  to  the  free 
exercise  of  the  religion  of  any  person  in  the  limits  marked  out  by 
the  constitution  and  the  laws." 

The  Basque  provinces,  resenting  the  decree  taking  away  their 
special  privileges  and  assimilating  them  to  the  rest  of  Spain, 
declined  to  carry  out  the  laws  of  the  imperial  taxation  which  are 
to  be  enforced. 

On  December  6  a  Cabinet  Council  assembled  at  Madrid,  and  was 
presided  over  by  the  King  in  person,  when  the  formal  announce- 
ment was  made  of  the  young  ICing's  engagement  with  his  cousin 
the  Princess  Mercddes,  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier. 
Unlike  most  royal  marriages  in  Spain,  the  one  here  contemplated 
was  one  of  pure  aflFection,  and  therefore  more  truly  to  the  interest 
of  the  nation,  than  another  of  those  marriages  of  policy  which  had 
been  its  bane.  The  engagement,  however,  was  by  no  means  popu- 
lar in  Spain;  for  the  Princess  was  the  daughter  of  the  man 
most  unpopular  in  the  country  as  an  intriguer  and  meddler  in 
Spanish  politics,  and  the  nobility  of  high  Legitimist  ideas  disliked 
the  Due  de  Montpensier,  as  the  grandson  of  Philippe  Egalite,  the 
revolutionary  French  prince.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  "  the 
very  nation,"  according  to  the  Tivies  correspondent,  "  which  then 
exclaimed  against  the  marriage,  would  never  forgive  him  for 
breaking  his  royal  word  and  sacrificing  a  young  Princess,  who 
enters  on  life  with  an  ardent  love  of  the  countiy  whose  sovereign 
she  appeared  destined  to  be,  and  with  the  loftiest  sentiments  of 
duty  and  virtue,  and  who  promises  the  King  a  spouse  fitted  to 
strengthen  him  in  trials,  possessing  as  she  does  all  the  qualities 
which  make  queens  beloved.  Neither,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  Spain  forgive  him  if,  while  faithfully  guarding  the  respect  a 
king  owes  to  his  word,  and  while  listening  to  the  counsels  of  his 
heart,  he  overrode  the  universal  feeling  of  his  subjects  by  wedding 
his  cousin,  imless  the  country  knew  beforehand  that  the  chief  cause 
of  the  unpopularity  of  his  marriage  was  to  disappear  on  the  morrow 
of  the  union — unless,  in  short,  it  had  the  Due  de  Montpensier's 
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promise  to  quit  Spain."  And,  according  to  the  correspondent's 
"  private  information,"  on  which  he  "  can  rely,"  such  a  step  was 
actually  decided  upon — it  being  the  King's  desire  and  the  Duke's 
intention  that  it  should  be  taken ;  and  so  the  nation  will  have,  it 
was  believed,  "  a  Royal  pair,  young,  interesting,  worthy  of  affection, 
and  a  people  doubly  happy  at  having  at  last  a  virtuous  Queen,  and 
at  the  departure  from  their  soil  of  a  man  who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is 
credited  with  an  unfavourable  influence  over  their  destinies.  They 
will  then  be  proud  that  this  King,  who  has  spent  years  out  of  Spain, 
has  determined  to  have  a  Spanish  bride."  In  reply  to  the  congra- 
tulations of  the  municipality  of  Madrid,  the  King  said : — "  I  re- 
ceive with  gladness  the  congratulations  of  Madrid,  my  native  town, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  future  Queen.  I  am  certain  that  your  con-' 
gratulations  will  also  be  very  agreeable  to  her.  The  history  of  the 
population  of  Madrid  is  mine.  I  share  its  joys  and  its  sorrows.  I 
hope  that  your  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  the  Throne  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  may  be  realised." 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

EUSSIA     AND     SEKVIA. 

Condition  of  Hussia  during  1877 — Old  and  New  Berime — Industrial  and  Financial 
History — The  Budget — Russia  makes  the  Protocol  an  Ultimatum — The  Czar  at 
Kischeneff— Russia's  Policy — The  Army  and  Navy — Militant  System  KcmodeUed — 
The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas — Russian  Officers — Skobeleff— Todleben — Gourko— The 
Metropolitan  of  Kischeneff  and  the  Czar — Addresses  to  the  Czar — Popular  Sentiment 
in  Russia — A  War  Party  and  a  Peace  Party — The  £mperor*s  return  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Servia  and  the  Porte — Peace  of  March  1877 — Prince  Milan*s  Proclamation — Servians 
Policy — Servia  and  the  War — Serna  declares  War,  December  1877 — Movements  of 
the  Servian  troops. 

The  history  of  Russia  for  the  year  1877  is  very  much  identified 
with  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Question  and  the  war  that  resulted 
from  the  failure  of  its  settlement  by  diplomatic  and  pacific  means. 
Both  of  these  disturbing  elements  in  the  European  harmony — ^the 
Eastern  deadlock  and  its  consequences — are  treated  of  as  fully  as 
space  permits,  imder  the  head  of  "  Turkey  and  the  Russo-Turkish 
War ;"  but  here  a  few  pages  may  be  devoted,  for  the  most  part,  to 
what  may  be  worthy  of  note  in  Russia's  internal  history  and  con- 
dition during  1877. 

A  correspondent  of  the  TivieSj  writing  from  St.  Petersburg, 
remarked  that  the  year  1877  had  been  one  of  severe  trials  to 
Russia — trials  which  "  called  forth  all  the  energy  of  the  nation." 
He  conveniently  divided  the  twelve  months  into  four  equal  por- 
tions, each  three  months  having  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  character. 
First  there  were  three  months  of  doubt  and  anxiety;*  next  three 


*  It  should  bo  remembered  that,  Eussia  still  adhering  to  the  old  style,  its  year 
does  not  begin  till  the  twelfth  day  of  our  new  year. 
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months  of  successful  military  operations ;  then  three  months  of 
reverses  and  disappointments ;  which  were  followed,  however,  by 
three  months  of  '^  victory  and  patriotic  rejoicing."  There  were, 
likewise,  weeks  of  exaggerated  expectations,  and  weeks  of  equally 
exaggerated  despondency.  But  the  nation,  we  are  told,  never 
doubted  of  ultimate  success. 

Since  the  Crimean  war,  Eussia  has  gone  through  periods  of 
unequal  prosperity.  The  exhaustion  consequent  upon  that  severe 
strain  upon  her  power  and  resources  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
spasmodic  energy,  feverish  activity,  and  boundless  expectations. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  all  private  enterprise  was 
disallowed.  It  was  a  time  of  administrative  restrictions  and  forma- 
lities, in  which  all  economic  reforms,  and  aspirations  after  social 
development,  were  sternly  repressed ;  but  under  the  new  regime 
which  succeeded,  the  nation  would,  it  was  believed,  speedily  attain 
a  degree  of  progress  calculated  to  astonish  Western  Europe. 

Such  hopes  were  realised  to  some  extent ;  but  national  pros- 
perity was  not  to  be  reached  by  any  short  cut,  and  Bussia  found 
that  there  was  no  royal  road  to  it.  An  illusory  wealth,  produced 
y  the  issue  of  400  millions  of  paper  roubles,*  was  followed  by  a 
commercial  crisis.  The  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  and  the  PoUsh 
insurrection,  weakened  the  impulse  towards  commercial  develop- 
ment, and  in  1866  the  reform  enthusiasm  was  on  the  wane ;  and 
the  Government,  directing  its  attention  chiefly  to  administrative 
reforms,  conmiercial  activity  revived.  This  led  to  speculation  and 
over-production.  At  the  beginning  of  1872,  we  are  told,  the  Mos- 
cow banks  held  bills  to  the  amount  of  53  millions  of  roubles,  and 
in  August  1875  the  amount  had  reached  to  nearly  100  millions. 
"  Then  began  the  crisis.  In  1874  the  liabilities  of  bankrupt  firms 
in  Moscow  amounted  to  about  5  millions ;  in  the  following  year 
they  rose  to  11  millions,  and  in  1876  reached  the  respectable 
figure  of  31^  millions  of  roubles.  At  last  the  banks  became 
alarmed  and  contracted  their  operations,  and  the  market  was  soon 
glutted  with  paper  money  which  could  find  no  suitable  investment. 
It  was  at  this  moment,  when  the  commercial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try required  political  tranquillity,  that  preparations  were  made  for 
war.  Orders  were  given  to  mobilise  the  army,  and  in  order  to 
meet  the  necessary  expenditure  54  millions  of  roubles  were  added 
to  the  amount  already  in  circulation." 

This  being  the  condition  of  Eussia  at  the  beginning  of  1877, 
she  might  well  wish  to  avoid  war,  for  an  already  heavy  taxation,  a 
commercial  crisis,  and  grave  financial  diflBculties  are  hindrances 
before  which  the  most  vaulting  ambition  would  do  well  to  pause 
lest  some  terrible  Nemesis  overtake  it. 

The  cost,  however,  was  counted  and  the  risk  incurred;  and, 
according  to  superficial  appearances,  the  industrial  and  commercial 

*  The  approximate  value  of  the  silver  rouble  is  2^*.  lOrf. ;  or  about  7  roubles  to  the 
pound  sterling.    The  paper  rouble  is  liable  to  great  depreciation  in  value. 
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history  of  the  year  has  not  been  so  dark  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated ;  "  but,"  says  one  correspondent,  "  when  we  come  to  look  a 
little  below  the  surfece  we  discover  facts  which  produce  a  different 
impression.  We  naturally  fear  that  the  abundance  of  money  is 
more  apparent  than  real  when  we  hear  from  the  oflBcial  returns  of 
the  State  Bank  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  the  quantity  of  paper 
money  in  circulation  has  been  augmented  by  over  250  millions  of 
roubles,  in  addition  to  the  50  millions  issued  towards  the  end  of 
the  previous  year,  and  that  the  yearly  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
according  to  a  very  moderate  calculation,  has  been  increased  by 
30  millions  of  roubles.  The  revival  of  trade  in  the  last  six  months 
cannot  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  returning  prosperity,  because  it 
has  been  produced-  not  by  ordinary  causes,  but  chiefly  by  the  large 
orders  which  the  Government  has  given  for  articles  required  by 
the  army.  The  amount  of  goods  collected  at  the  great  fair  of 
Nijni  Novgorod  does  not  give  any  accurate  notion  of  the  amount 
actually  sold,  and  the  number  of  bankruptcies  which  have  already 
happened  gives  no  sure  indication  of  the  number  that  will  occur 
when  the  present  abnormal  condition  of  affairs  comes  to  an  end 
and  a  day  of  general  reckoning  arrives.  The  universally  great  ex- 
portation likewise  loses  something  of  its  beautiful  colouring  when 
narrowly  examined.  It  was  not  caused  by  increased  production, 
for  the  harvest  was  nothing  more  than  a  good  average  one,  but 
simply  by  the  higli  prices  paid  in  St.  Petersburg  and  the  other 
Baltic  ports,  and  these  apparently  high  prices  were  produced  by 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  paper  rouble.  Two  years  ago  1,0002. 
sterling  was  equal  to  about  7,000  roubles,  but  now  it  is  nearly 
equal  to  10,000.  Exporters  could,  therefore,  afford  to  give  to  the 
producers  prices  which  seemed  very  high,  without  in  reality  ex- 
pending any  more  money.  The  increased  activity  in  the  beet-root 
sugar  trade  may  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  From  the  in- 
creased activity  in  the  Baltic  ports  we  must  deduct  the  total  stag- 
nation in  the  ports  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.  Much 
of  the  grain  which  in  ordinary  years  finds  a  natural  outlet  by  the 
ports  of  Taganrog,  Mariopol,  Berdiansk,  and  Odessa  had  to  travel 
across  the  country  by  rail  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  Baltic  poits,  and 
Riga.  This  explains  why  the  exportation  of  wheat  from  St.  Peters- 
burg suddenly  doubled.  The  decrease  in  the  imports  may  certainly 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  patriotic  self-sacrifice,  but  it  at  the  same 
time  clearly  indicates  that,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  the  paper  currency,  people  have  very  little  money  to 
spend.  As  to  the  increase  of  19  per  cent,  in  the  gross  revenue  of 
the  railways,  it  gives  an  utterly  false  idea  of  their  real  financial 
condition.  The  increase  was  caused  chiefly  by  the  unusual  trans* 
port  of  troops  and  war  material,  which  pay  according  to  a  special 
privileged  tariff,  so  disadvantageous  to  the  companies  that  such 
work  is  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain.  The  companies  have,  however, 
no  choice.  They  are  compelled  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  military 
authorities,  however  great  the  consequent  loss  may  be   for  tba 
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normal  carrying  trade.     At  this  moment  there  are  thousands  of 
quarters  of  grain  lying  rotting  at  the  railway  stations  from  want 

of  the  necessary  means  of  transport In  retuna  for  having 

the  first  claim  on  the  rolling  stock  and  the  privilege  of  transporting 
troops  and  war  material  at  a  reduced  rate,  the  Government  has  to 
pay  dearly.  In  1876,  for  instance,  it  had  to  pay  no  less  than  14 
millions  of  roubles  for  the  interest  on  guaranteed  stock,  and  more 
than  13  millions  for  the  interest  on  consolidated  obligations — alto-, 
gether  27,600,000  roubles.  For  1877  the  sum  paid  will  certainly 
be  higher.  If  we  put  the  increase  at  2^  millions — a  very  moderate 
estimate — we  find  that  during  the  past  year  the  railways  cost  the 
Goverament  30  millions  of  roubles,  or,  according  to  the  present 
rate  of  exchange,  about  3,000,000^.  sterling."  Finally,  the  writer 
maintains  that,  as  regards  Russia,  it  can  only  be  after  the  lapse  of 
some  years  that  the  economic  history  of  1877  can  be  fully  under- 
stood. 

In  January  1877,  the  Budget  stated  the  revenue  for  the  past 
year  at  570,778,000  roubles,  and  the  expenditure  at  568,770,000 
roubles.  The  ordinary  expenditure  for  1877  shows  an  increase  of 
3,500,000  roubles. 

The  Conference  at  Constantinople,  the  diplomatic  action  that 
followed,  including  the  mission  of  General  IgnatiefF — whether 
imdertaken  in  the  interests  of  peace,  or  as  an  expedient  to  gain 
time — and  the  Protocol  of  March  31,  led,  as  we  have  seen,  to  no 
satisfactory  result.  (See  "  Foreign  History,"  Chapter  IV.)  Nothing 
could  induce  Turkey  to  permit  foreign  interference  with  her  in- 
ternal administration.  She  had  adopted  a  liberal  Constitution 
which  guaranteed  equal  rights  to  all  her  subjects,  and  she  promis^ 
reforms  in  conformity  with  the  fundamental  provisions  of  that 
Constitution ;  while,  with  reference  to  disarmament,  the  Otto- 
man Government  maintained  that  its  attitude  was  simply  defen- 
sive, but  that  it  would  reduce  its  army  to  the  ordinary  peace 
proportions  as  soon  as  Russia  declared  her  pacific  intentions  by 
having  recourse  to  like  measures.  The  British  Government  hoped 
by  the  Protocol  of  March  31  to  extricate  Tiu*key  from  her  perilous 
course,  and  that  to  Russia  it  might  be  "  a  golden  bridge,"  whereby 
she  might  honourably  retreat  from  her  threatening  position.  But, 
like  one  of  those  innocent-looking  walking  sticks  that  may  be  used 
for  its  ostensible,  legitimate,  and  friendly  purpose,  or  (concealing 
some  deadly  weapon)  be  converted  into  a  formidable  instrument  of 
attack  or  defence  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  the 
Protocol  might  be  made  a  messenger  of  peace  or  a  pretext  for  war 
according  to  the  will  of  the  sender.  Russia  insisted  that  Turkey 
should  accept  the  terms  of  the  Protocol  or  refuse  them  at  her 
peril ;  in  other  words,  she  used  the  Protocol  as  aci  ultimatum. 
Lord  Derby's  argiunentative  protest — showing  how  (in  the  opinion 
of  the  British  Government)  Russia,  by  this  step,  left  the  European 
concert,  and  abandoned  all  treaty  obligations — came  too  late,  for 
war  was  already  declared,  and  the  troops  that  had  been  long  before 
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massed  on  the  borders  of  Turkey  were  already  crossing  the  frontier. 
On  April  20,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  accompanied  by  the  (xrand 
Duke  Nicholas,  the  Czarevitch,  General  IgnatieflF,  General  Milatin 
(Minister  of  War)  and  a  numerous  staflF,  numbering  some  three 
hundred  persons,  left  St.  Petersburg  for  KischeneflF,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  of  Bessarabia,  and  from  that  place  the  Em- 
peror issued  his  war  manifesto  on  April  24.  His  desire,  he  said, 
shared  by  the  whole  Russian  people,  to  improve  and  assure  the  lot 
of  the  oppressed  populations  of  Turkey  called  them  to  fresh  sacri- 
fices for  the  Christians  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  On  the  other 
hand,  Turkey  protested  that  "  the  aggressor  of  Turkey  was  as  much 
the  enemy  of  the  Christian  as  of  the  Mussulman  populations ;  for 
she  was  preparing  for  them  more  ills  than  ever  she  could  promise 
benefits  when  falsely  alluring  them  to  civil  war." 

The  action  of  Russia  was  the  cause  of  much  strong  and  diver- 
gent feeling.  Some  justified  it  on  the  following  considerations : — 
Turkey,  they  contended,  "  had  been  guilty  of  abnormal  wicked- 
ness towards  the  Christian  part,  of  her  population  ;  that  she  was  so 
hardened  in  guilt  that  no  amendment  was  to  be  expected  from 
her  ;  that  her  promises  of  reform  had  invariably  been  broken,  and, 
in  all  probability,  would  be  broken  again ;  that  her  new  Consti- 
tution oflFered  not  the  slightest  satisfaction  to  the  demands  of 
Christian  Europe ;  and  that  if  she  refused  the  terms  presented  in 
common  by  the  six  Powers,  she  would  deserve  any  fate  that  might 
await  her." 

Others  denied  each  and  all  of  these ,  propositions.  They  said 
that  the  history  of  Russia  demonstrated,  over  and  over  again,  that 
she  cared  nothing  for  "  oppressed  populations "  and  "  the  sacred 
rights  of  nationality  "  within  her  own  dominions  ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, her  appeal  to  these  principles,  and  her  professed  sympa- 
thy with  the  oppressed  populationsof  Turkey  was  but  a  hypocritical 
mask  to  conceal  her  ambitious  designs.  They  also  contended  that 
Turkey,  as  a  Sovereign  State,  was  bound  to  maintain  her  sovereign 
rights  ;  for  otherwise  she  would  abdicate  her  position  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation ;  and  that  Europe  had  no  right  to  meddle  with 
her  internal  administration.  But  in  this  latter  statement  there  is 
an  evident  fallacy,  for  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  State,  like  those 
of  a  private  individual,  may  be  forfeited  by  crime,  and  a  profound 
distrust  of  Russia  is  not  inconsistent  with  maintaining  that  Turkey's 
continued  contumacy  and  non-fulfilment  of  promises  would  justify 
the  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  singly  or  collectively,  in  coercing 
her  into  good  behavour,  in  arresting  her  and  punishing  her,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  name  of  outraged  humanity. 

It  was,  at  all  events,  pretty  certain  that  Turkey  single-handed 
could  not  stand  long  against  her  colossal  enemy.  As  a  naval 
power,  Turkey  was  stronger  than  Russia,  and  her  naval  superiority 
gave  her  complete  command  of  the  Black  Sea.*     An  estimate  of 

*  The  Russian  nayy  includes  two  large  nnd  two  small  diTisions,  and  at  the  end  of 
1877  its  strength,  according  to  official  returns,  was  as  follows : — 
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the  strength  of  the  Turkish  army  of  defence  in  Europe  and  Asia 
has  been  given  under  "  Turkey  and  the  War." 

The  army  of  Eussia  on  the  war  footing,  including  the  regular 
army,  the  reserve,  and  the  militia,  amounts,  it  is  said,  nominally, 
at  least,  and  on  paper,  to  the  prodigious  total  of  3,300,000.  At 
any  rate,  in  time  of  war,  the  ordinary  army  can  be  enormously 
increased  ;  for  on  January  1,  1874,  a  new  law,  made  by  Imperial 
Ukase  in  November  1870,  came  into  operation,  which  made  every 
male  Russian   liable  to   military  service.     Every  year   700,000 

1.  The  Baltic  Sea  Fleet  consisting  of       .137  men-of-war 

2.  The  Black  Sea  Fleet  .         „  .31  „ 

3.  The  Caspian  Sea  Fleet       „  .17  n 

4.  The  Siberian  Fleet  .  .  1 5  unarmouredsteamersand  2 1  transports 
Making  a  total  of  223  men-of-war,  all  steamers,  and  armed  with  561  guns,  with  engines 
of  aggregate  188,120  horse-power. 

Eussia's  iron-clad  fleet  consists  of  29  ships,  27  of  which  are  in  the  Black  Sea. 
Among  them  are  numbered : — 

Two  mastless  turret  ships 
Nine  sea-going  cruisers 
Two  circular  monitors 

While  the  rival  fleet  of  Turkey  comprised,  at  the  close  of  1877,  15  large  armour-clad 
ships,  18  smaller  iron-clads,  induding  11  monitors  and  gun-boats  of  the  Danube,  and 
45  other  steamers. 

The  15  large  armour-clad  ships  comprise  3  of  the  flrst-class  or  sea-going  frigates, 
5  of  the  second-class  or  sea-going  corvettes,  and  7  of  the  third-class  or  corvettes  for 
coast  defence. 

The  whole  military  system  of  Russia  has  besides  been  remodelled  on  the  German 
pattern. 

The  following  is  the  official  statement  of  the  strength  of  the  Bussian  army  in  1877* 
according  to  the  return  of  the  War  Department : — 

1.  Rbgulab  Abmt. 

Peace  Footing.  War  Footing. 

Infantry 364,422  694,611 

Cavalry 38,306  49,183 

Artillery 41,731  48,773 

Engineers 13,413  16,203 

467,872  808,670 

2.  Abut  of  First  Resebte. 

Troops  of  the  line        .        .        .      80,456  74,561 

Garrison  troops  in  regiments        .       80,456  23,470 

In  battalions        ....       19,830  29,892 

Total    ....     180,740  127,923 

3.  Abmt  of  Second  Exsbbte. 
Troops  of  all  arms       .        .        .     129,816  276,666 

General  total         .        .     768,427  1,213,269* 


*  Official  estimates  of  the  regular   Turkish  army   1877,  made  soon  after  the 
declaration  of  war  by  Russia,  were  as  follows : — 

First,  the  Nizam,  or  standing  army  .        .        .  203,700 

First  Bau  (or  class)  of  Relief  (reserve)     •        .  106,600 

Second  Ban  of  Relief 63,600 

Third      „            „            40,000 

Httstahfy  (general  levy)  .....  86,800 

487,800 
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young  men,  it  is  reckoned,  attain  the  legal  age  for  military  ser- 
vice ;  and  though  only  one-fourth  are  draughted  into  the  regular 
army,  the  others  are  enrolled  in  the  militia  for  a  term  of  years. 
Prior  to  this  change,  the  Russian  army  was  recruited  from  the  very 
lowest  stratum  of  the  people ;  but  the  new  law  of  military  service 
must  necessarily  bring  a  superior  class  of  men  into  the  ranks. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  field  artillery  of  the  Russian 
army  consisted  mainly  of  Krupp  cannon  of  the  newest  make. 
Estimates  of  the  strength  of  the  respective  forces,  Russian  and 
Turkish,  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  have  been  given  under  the  head 
of  "  Turkey  and  the  War ; "  but  none  of  the  numerous  statements 
can  as  yet  be  fully  relied  on,  and,  on  this  point,  very  various  and 
conflicting  estimates  have  been  made. 

The  Muscovite  army  of  invasion  in  Asia,  drawn  from  the  Trans- 
caucasian  provinces  of  Russia,  and  known  as  the  army  of  the 
Caucasus,  was  under  the  immediate  direction  of  General  Loris 
MelikofF,  an  Armenian  by  birth ;  but  the  Grand  Duke  Michael, 
brother  to  the  Emperor,  held  the  supreme  command. 

The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  who  took  the  chief  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Danube,  though  suflFering  from  the  effects  of  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  is  also  a  prince  of  the  Imperial  House,  and  likewise 
brother  to  the  Emperor.  He  is  described  as  "  a  strongly-made, 
muscular,  soldierly-looking  man,  with  a  melancholy  Romanoff 
face,"  and  in  the  prime  of  life. 

His  chief  of  the  Staff  was  General  Nepokoichitski,  "  a  fine  old 
man  of  seventy  summers,"  no  strategist,  but  capable  of  carrying 
out  the  plans  of  Count  Heidan,  who  acted  as  the  Russian  Moltke. 
His  subordinate.  General  Levitski  (like  him  a  Pole),  an  "  able,  im- 
petuous, active  and  energetic  oflScer,"  was  able  to  furnish  his  chief 
with  ideas  while  the  latter  held  him  in  check. 

The  Russian  infantry  are  all  armed  with  the  Berdan  rifle,  and 
if  not  "  without  a  rival,"  as  some  have  asserted,  they  are  declared 
by  Mr.  Forbes  to  be  "  the  finest  material  for  soldiers  that  the 
soldier-producing  world  affords."  His  patience,  his  simple  piety, 
his  whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  Czar,  and  his  courage,  are  all 
admirable ;  but  he  requires  to  be  led ;  "  not  so  much  because  of 
the  moral  encouragement  which  a  gallant  leader  imparts,  but  be- 
cause his  reasoning  faculties,  for  lack  of  education,  being  compara- 
tively dormant,  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  when  an  imaccustomed 
or  unlooked-for  emergency  occurs."  Even  in  his  bewilderment, 
however,  "  he  is  proof  against  panic,  standing  up  to  be  killed  in 
piteously  noble  stubbornness  of  ignorance,  rather  than  retreat 
without  orders."  While  the  Turk  is  "  a  bom  soldier,"  the  Russian 
is  "  a  brave  peasant  drilled  into  a  soldier,"  and  he  cannot,  like  the 
Turk,  "  change  his  front,"  or  "  grasp  the  situation  for  himself." 
Another  writer  furnishes  some  interesting  details  about  the  arms 
anl  accoutrements  of  the  cavalry.  The  "  Dragoons,"  he  says,  "  are 
in  reality  mounted  rifles.  .  .  .  Alone  of  all  the  Powers  in  Europe, 
the  Russians  have  recognised  the  great  utility  of  mounted  infantry." 
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But  the  Cossacks,  he  declares,  are  ten  thousand  times  more  useful 
than  the  Dragoons.  Of  them  he  says:— "Those  tall,  powerful 
men  on  small,  lean,  hardy  ponies,  which  they  guide  with  a  single 
rein  and  the  thinnest  of  snaffle-bits,  armed  with  long,  pennonless 
lance — betokening  that  it  is  for  work  bloody  and  searching,  not 
for  show — short  sword,  pistol,  dagger,  rifle  in  leather  case  behind, 
are  everywhere.  Now  singly,  now  in  two,  now  in  sections,  look 
where  you  will,  and  you  see  a  Cossack ;  go  where  you  may,  he  sees 
you.  Along  the  railway,  in  the  city,  on  the  hill-top,  in  deserted 
lanes,  still  the  Cossack  haunts  you.  He  is  absolutely  ubiquitous. 
To  him  has  been  confided  the  work  so  admirably  executed  by  the 
Uhlans  in  the  Franco-German  war.  It  was  supposed  he  would  not 
be  sufficiently  intelligent.  But  the  warlike  instincts  of  the  Cos- 
sack come  by  birth  and  not  by  training.  He  imbibes  martial 
instinct  at  his  mother's  breast ;  fierce  and  brave,  patient  and  en- 
during, the  Cossacks  are  to  Ilussia  invaluable.  Ten  regiments  of 
them  at  least  there  are  in  the  Bessarabian  army,  and  of  indepen- 
dent sotnias  at  least  thirty  more.  Mark  this.  Count  the  number 
of  horsemen  in  the  Russian  forces.  Thirty-six  regiments  of  cavalry 
of  the  line,  ten  regiments  of  Cossacks,  and,  without  the  separate 
troops,  there  are  no  less  than  25,000  horsemen.  In  previous  wars 
the  Turkish  cavalry  has  always  been  superior  to  that  of  the  inva- 
ders.    Now  it  can  barely  oppose  hundreds  to  thousands." 

As  for  the  Russian  officer,  he  has,  Mr.  Forbes  tells  us,  "  the 
splendid  valour  of  his  nationality :  he  is  no  braggart ;  but  does 
his  fighting  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as  part  of  the  day's  work, 
when  he  is  bidden  to  do  it."  Yet  the  Russian  army  often  fails  of 
the  success  to  which  "  the  undoubted  intrinsic  quality  of  their 
fighting  material "  would  seem  to  entitle  them.  And  Mr.  Forbes 
believes  that  the  main  causes  are  three  in  number,  viz.  "  corrup- 
tion, favouritism,  and  general  deficiency  of  a  sense  of  responsibility 
among  the  officers  all  down  the  roll."  In  this  way  the  most  able 
officers — such  as  Todleben,  the  defender  of  Sebastopol,  and  the 
scientific  invester  of  Plevna,  Kauffman,  the  conqueror  of  Khiva, 
Bariatinsky,  Kolzebue,  and  Tchemaieff — are  often  kept  in  the 
background,  or  only  brought  forward  to  retrieve  the  blunders  of 
those  whom  power  had  promoted  to  commands  for  which  they 
were  totally  unfit.  Of  such  officers  our  corriespondent  cites  Schil- 
dner-Schuldner,  "  the  hero  of  the  utterly  *  unspeakable '  first  fiasco 
at  Plevna  "  and  General  KrilofF. 

The  officer,  however,  who  most  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaign  in  Bulgaria — at  the  capture  of  Loftcha  and  in  the  storm- 
ing of  the  redoubts  before  Plevna — was  General  SkobelefiF.  **  Major- 
General  Skobeleff,"  said  an  Englishman,  speaking  from  personal 
knowledge,  "is  one  of  the  most  striking  men  I  have  ever  met ;  he  is  a 
son  of  Lieutenant -General  SkobelefiF,  of  the  Russian  army,  and  has 
been  in  every  campaign  the  Russians  have  had  since  he  was  old  enough 
to  enter  the  field.  In  Khokand,  where  everything  was  considered 
in  a  critical  state,  young  SkobelefiF  was  left  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
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the  army  with  five  battalions  and  twenty  guns.  His  elders  in  rank 
and  years  had  selected  him  to  bear  the  disgrace  of  the  expected 
catastrophe  ;  but  he  did  not  fancy  this  situation  of  affairs,  attacked 
the  enemy  (numbering  forty  battalions)  in  the  night,  threw  them 
into  a  panic,  and  utterly  routed  them,  remaining  master  of  the 
province.  For  this  he  was  made  a  major-general  at  thirty-one, 
and  became  the  object  of  much  envy  and  calumny  at  the  hands  of 
the  officers  whose  heads  he  had  passed  over.  At  the  recent  battle 
of  Plevna  he  had  his  brigade  of  Cossacks  and  a  battalion  of  in- 
fantry, the  latter  numbering  about  700  men.  Three  hundred  and 
forty  of  this  battalion  fell  in  the  desperate  contest,  170  of  them 
being  killed  outright ;  unsupported,  the  remnant  were  compelled 
to  fall  back ;  but  they  retreated  in  good  order,  bringing  away  all 
the  wounded,  and  actually  left  the  deadly  line  of  battle  singing 
one  of  their  wild  but  very  melodious  mountain  airs.  A  major- 
general,  young,  tall,  and  handsome,  Skobeleff  is  the  ideal  of  a  beau 
sdbreur  of  the  old  ^lurat  type.  Brave  almost  to  recklessness,  yet 
possessing  a  certain  shrewd  aptitude  for  estimating  chances  and 
the  strength  of  positions,  he  will  make  his  mark  in  this  campaign 
should  his  carelessness  of  personal  danger  not  bring  him  some 
fatal  bullet.  He  has  already  been  wounded  six  times  during  his 
career." 

One  bastion  was  held  to  the  last  by  a  few  men  who  scorned  to 
fly,  and  they  were  all  sacrificed. 

"  It  was  just  after  this,"  said  an  eye-witness,  "I  met  General 
Skobeleff,  the  first  time  that  day.  He  was  in  a  fearful  state  of 
excitement  and  fury.  His  imiform  was  covered  with  mud  and 
filth,  his  sword  broken,  his  Cross  of  St.  George  twisted  round  on 
his  shoulder,  his  face  black  with  powder  and  smoke,  his  eyes 
haggard  and  bloodshot,  and  his  voice  quite  gone.  He  spoke  in  a 
hoarse  whisper.  I  never  before  saw  such  a  picture  of  battle  as  he 
represented.  I  saw  him  again  in  his  tent  at  night.  He  was  quite 
calm  and  collected.  He  said,  '  I  have  done  my  best ;  I  could  do 
no  more.  My  detachment  is  half  destroyed  ;  my  regiments  do  not 
exist ;  I  have  no  officers  left ;  they  sent  me  no  reinforcements ; 
and  I  have  lost  three  guns.'  They  were  three  of  the  four  guns 
which  he  placed  in  the  redoubt  upon  taking  it,  only  one  of  which 
his  retreating  troops  had  been  able  to  carry  off.  *  Why  did  they 
refuse  you  reinforcements  ? '  I  asked.  '  Who  was  to  blame  ? '  *  I 
blame  nobody,'  he  replied.     '  It  is  the  will  of  God.' " 

General  von  Todleben,  the  engineer  officer  who  undertook  the 
direction  of  the  regular  siege  operations  against  Plevna,  September 
28,  1877,  was  already  celebrated  for  his  obstinate  and  skilful  de- 
fence of  Sebastopol ;  for  which  good  service  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  general-adjutant  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  and 
was  further  rewarded  with  the  order  of  St.  George  and  a  present 
of  money.     General  Todleben  was  born  May  20,  1818. 

General  Gourko,  who  startled  Europe  by  his  daring  feat  of 
crossing  the  Balkans  by  the  Hain  Bogaz,  or  Hainkoi  Pass— a  mere 
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bridle  path — with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Russian  army,  July 
14,  was  born  in  1828,  and  likewise  served  in  the  Crimean  war.  In 
1876  he  was  made  lieutenant-general,  and  in  October  1877  was 
appointed  to  a  command  in  the  Imperial  Guard. 

These,  however,  are  picked  specimens  of  the  oflScers  of  the 
armies  of  the  Czar,  many  of  whom  are  said  to  be  coarse  and.  illite- 
rate men ;  and  while  favouritism  often  endangers  the  reputation 
of  the  Russian  army  and  sacrifices  its  soldiers  by  committing  them 
to  the  direction  of  incompetent  and  inefficient  leaders,  corruption 
weakens  it  by  sending  into  the  field  mere  skeletons  of  battalions 
— battalions  reduced  to  two-thirds  or  even  to  one-half  of  their 
proper  strength ;  the  commanders  all  the  time  drawing  money  for 
the  pay  and  maintenance  of  the  full  complement  of  men.  From 
these  causes  the  army  sufiered  many  reverses  in  the  campaign  of 
1877. 

When  the  time  came  to  push  his  troops  across  the  frontier,  the 
Emperor  (as  we  have  stated)  hastened  to  KischeneflF  to  inspect  the 
army  destined  for  the  invasion  of  European  Turkey,  and  here  Paul, 
Metropolitan  of  that  place,  preaching  before  the  Czar,  said : — 
"  Yours  is  the  great  destiny  to  raise  the  Cross  of  Christ  above  the 
Crescent  in  the  lands  beyond  the  Danube ;  to  raise  above  the  blush- 
ing and  annihilating  dominion  of  the  Mussulman  the  Tree  of  Life, 
the  banner  of  the  Victory  over  death,  the  blessed  Cross,  and  all 
the  rights  of  Christian  citizenship  which  are  dependent  upon  it." 

"  Before  you  will  go  as  in  life  the  holy  images  of  the  ancient 
Princes  of  Russia,  Oleg  and  Igor  and  Swateslaw,  the  majestic  and 
holy  forms  of  the  Czars  and  Czarinas,  Peter  the  Great,  Catherine 
the  Great,  the  blessed  Alexander,  the  heroic  Nicholas,  the  Romanoflfs, 
too,  and  the  SuwarofFs  and  the  KutusofFs,  with  their  mighty 
triumphs.  These  and  other  mighty  men  of  Russia  made  many  a 
time  the  walls  of  Constantinople  tremble  before  the  weight  of  their 
arms.  By  their  glorious  achievements  they  raised  up  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  widened  its  boimds  by  ever  wider  and  richer  territo- 
ries conquered  from  the  Turk.  0  warriors,  how  glorious  are  the 
memories  which  will  inspire  you  in  your  victories  and  conquests  I " 

Turning  to  the  Czar,  the  Metropolitan  exclaimed : — "  Orthodox 
Czar  and  Master !  Leader  of  the  hosts  of  Russia  I  Before  thy  face 
do  I  bless  the  army,  beloved  of  Christ  through  thee,  in  the  name 
of  our  God,  the  Omnipotent.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  thee 
who  art  the  champion  of  the  cause  of  Christ.  May  He  crown  thy 
hero  deeds  with  glorious  victory  I " 

Then  addressing  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  the  preacher  said : — 
"  Leader,  beloved  of  Christ,  of  the  armies  which  have  assembled 
on  our  bounds  1  By  the  sacred  image  of  Herbowetz,  the  sacred 
image  of  the  chosen  one,  the  celestial  mother  of  God,  the  protec- 
tress of  our  city  and  our  land,  I  bless  thee  and  thy  companions 
in  war.  I  give  you  all  over  to  the  mighty  care  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  and  I  pray  and  I  shall  continue  to  pray  that  she  may 
continue  to  lead  you  from  hero  deed  to  hero  deed,  from  victory  to 
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victory.  Grod  guide  you  back  unhurt  and  uninjured,  and  crowned 
with  laurels ! " 

A  brief  rSsumS  of  the  Emperor's  KischeneflF  manifesto  has  been 
already  given  in  Chapter  V,  "The  haughty  obstinacy  of  the 
Porte "  and  her  refusal  of  the  Protocol,  "  places  us,"  said  the 
Emperor,  "  imder  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  arms. 
Profoundly  convinced  of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  humbly 
committing  ourselves  to  the  grace  and  help  of  the  Most  High,  we 
make  known  to  our  faithful  subjects  that  the  moment  foreseen, 
when  we  pronounced  words  to  which  all  Russia  responded  with  such 
complete  unanimity,  has  now  arrived.  We  expressed  our  intention 
to  act  independently  when  we  deemed  it  necessary,  and  when  Rus- 
sia's honour  should  demand  it.  In  now  invoking  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  our  valiant  armies,  we  give  the  order  to  cross  the  Turkish 
frontier." 

At  Moscow,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  Czar  having  received  in  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  Kremlin  the  deputies  of  the  provincial  nobility, 
their  president.  Count  Bobrinsky,  presented  him  with  the  following 
address : — "  Most  Gracious  Czar, — ^With  prayers  in  her  heart  and 
on  her  lips,  the  Russian  nation  rises  at  your  bidding,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  to  accomplish  a  great  and  just  object.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  nobility  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  station  they 
occupy.  True  to  the  example  of  their  ancestors,  our  sons  and 
brothers  are  arrayed  in  the  ranks  of  your  gallant  army.  Not  all  of 
us  can  share  the  glorious  distinction  of  fighting  in  the  foremost 
ranks  with  the  hereditary  enemy  of  this  country  for  the  liberation 
of  our  enslaved  brethren.  But  we  have  all  to  fulfil  another  im- 
portant though  more  pacific  duty — to  serve  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  May  God 
assist  you,  beloved  Czar,  in  this  grand  and  holy  struggle." 

This  was  followed  by  an  address  from  the  Town  Council  to  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  presented  by  the  Moscow  Burgomaster.  In 
this  unique  document  that  oflBcial  spoke  to  the  Emperor  in  the 
following  terms: — "Most  Gracious  Czar, — Thou  hast  summoned 
us  to  the  fight,  and  all  Russia  utters  shouts  of  joy.  Having  mar- 
shalled thy  troops  to  the  battle,  thou  comest  to  us  and  showest 
thyself  to  the  people  in  the  walls  of  this  ancient  capital.  The  air 
resounds  with  acclamations  of  gratitude  and  blessing.  Never  has 
thy  humble  people  greeted  thee  with  such  emotion  and  thankful- 
ness as  now,  when  listening  to  thy  martial  behest.  This  is  an 
important  and  sacred  hour.  After  thou  hast  spoken,  0  Czar,  the 
honour  and  the  conscience  of  Russia  breathe  freely.  Thy  people 
are  aware  that  thou,  0  most  pacific  of  Czars,  dost  not  imsheathe 
the  sword  of  Russia  for  the  sake  of  vainglory,  but  in  the  name  of 
Christ  and  for  our  much-suffering  Slavonic  brethren.  Not  to  en- 
slave and  to  destroy  hurlest  thou  thy  gallant  regiments  across  the 
Danube,  but  to  create  liberty  and  prosperity,  and  to  call  to  a  new 
and  promising  existence  tribes  of  the  same  race  and  faith  with 
ourselves.    There  can  be  no  more  justifiable  war  than  this.    Prais- 
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ing  God,  who  commands  her  to  take  up  this  noble  and  holy  quarrel. 
Holy  Russia  prays  that  God  may  enable  her  to  show  herself  worthy 
of  her  mission  and  to  carry  it  out  to  the  end,  notwithstanding  the 
intrigues  of  our  enemies  and  the  malicious  whispers  of  self-sufficient 
wisdom.  Pitying  the  victims  of  the  war,  and  wishing  to  spare  the 
Russian  blood,  so  dear  to  thy  heart,  thou,  0  Czar,  hast  postponed 
the  day  of  battle.  The  loving  words  thou  hast  spoken  are  a 
guarantee  of  our  coming  success  ;  Russian  blood  will  not  be  shed 
in  vain.  The  voice  of  Moscow  is  the  voice  of  Russia.  Faithful 
to  thy  Russia,  0  ruling  Czar,  rejoice  in  her  sustained  enthusiasm 
in  the  coming  hours  of  trial.  Cast  'about  thee  our  love  as  an  im- 
penetrable coat  of  mail.  The  love  of  Russia  is  true  and  firm,  and 
will  work  wonders." 

After  the  first  successes  of  the  campaign  reverses  came  thick 
and  fast,*  and  a  traveller  in  Russia  gave  a  striking  picture  of  the 
despondency  and  apathy  regarding  the  war,  that  then  appeared  to 
be  general  amongst  the  people. 

"  Throughout  Russia,"  he  said, "  there  is  a  lack  of  interest  in  pub- 
lic aflFairs  generally — very  little  interest  even  in  the  war;  while  the 
masses,  when  they  are  not  altogether  unmoved,  labour  under  a  feel- 
ing of  dejection  from  a  very  common  conviction  that  their  *  heroes' 
are  getting  very  much  the  worst  of  it  all  round.  Remarking  to  a 
fellow-traveller — a  land  proprietor  of  the  province  of  Kursk — that 
I  had  heard  little  comment  on  the  war,  and  that  I  had  not  seen 
three  persons  during  a  three  days'  journey  by  rail  and  road  with 
newspapers  in  their  hands,  I  was  informed  in  reply  that  the  state 
of  affairs  everywhere  was  a  melancholy  subject,  and  that  Russians 
preferred  silence  under  the  circumstances.  *  The  whole  of  our  ma- 
chinery,' said  my  friend,  *  is  so  completely  out  of  gear,  and  so 
utterly  hopeless  is  the  task  of  improving  it,  that  many  of  us  who 
stand  aside  while  that  machinery  is  being  worked  have  become 
fatalists,  believing  that  after  all,  "  All  is  for  the  best  in  this  best 
of  worlds ;"  and  that,  as  good  came  from  our  defeat  in  the  Crimea, 
so  if  we  get  beaten  now  we  shall  derive  still  further  benefit.' 

"  As  regards  the  army,  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides  that  the 
Russian  troops  are  excellent ;  but  their  leaders  are  almost  utterly 
worthless.  Here  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  attribute  the 
Russian  reverses  in  Europe  to  the  incompetence  of  the  Grand  Duke 
commanding-in-chief.  He  is  particularly  blamed  for  allowing  the 
influence  of  yoimger  officers  to  override  the  counsels  of  General 
Nepokoichitski,  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  who  is  said  to  be  the  most 
competent  man  at  the  Russian  head-quarters." 

At  this  time,  towards  the  end  of  August,  the  corps  of  Guards 
was  on  its  way  to  reinforce  the  anny  of  the  Danube.  It  was  said 
to  number  100,000  men,  including  infantry,  cavalry,  and  ar- 
tillery. 

The  fall  of  Kars  excited,  however,  much  enthusiasm  in  St. 


*  For  a  eketch  of  the  campaign  of  1877  see  "  Foreign  History,"  Chapter  V. 
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Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  the  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of 
the  Times  remarked  that  if  the  successes  in  Asia  Minor  had  not 
kindled  much  warlike  ardour  they  seemed  to  have  "  awakened  the 
dormant  lust  of  territorial  aggrandisement,"  and  "  some  people  " 
began  to  consider  that  it  "  would  be  well  to  annex  a  large  part  of 
Armenia."  Its  revenue  would  "  more  than  cover  the  deficit  which 
appears  yearly  in  the  budget  of  the  Caucasus,"  and  then  a  rich  and 
beautiful  province  added  to  the  Empire  would  have  many  charms. 
The  "some  people"  became,  as  our  correspondent  wrote,  the 
"  many  people,"  who  six  months  ago  spoke  only  of  obtaining  rights 
and  privileges  for  the  oppressed  Sclavs;  but  whose  opinions, 
having  changed  with  the  times,  had  come  to  talk  boldly  of  "  the 
necessity  of  annexing  Armenia  and  acquiring  the  command  of  the 
Black  Sea."  From  the  last  raising  of  the  Eastern  Question,  Russia, 
like  other  countries,  has  had  a  war  party  and  a  peace  party.  The 
former,  which  claimed  to  be  "  the  representation  of  genuine  Rus- 
sian opinion,  desired  an  immediate  armed  intervention  for  the 
liberation  of  the  Southern  Sclavs ;  while  the  peace  party,  which 
had  its  centre  in  St.  Petersburg,  hoped  that  some  solution  might 
be  found  short  of  going  to  war.  The  writer,  on  a  review  of  the 
whole  case,  believes  that  Russia  "  drifted  into  war ;"  and  that  the 
Czar  was  bound  to  fulfil  every  word  of  his  Moscow  speech ;  but, 
the  question  naturally  arises,  if  the  Czar^knows  that  he  must  make 
good  every  word  he  utters  in  a  Kremlin  oration,  will  he  not  take 
care  that  it  should  only  shadow  forth  the  policy  he  had  deliberately 
resolved  to  carry  out  ? 

After  the  decisive  event  of  the  campaign  in  Eiurope — the  fall 
of  Plevna — the  Czar  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  (December 
22)  a  hymn  of  welcome,  a  laurel  crown,  and  general  enthusiasm 
awaited  him.  The  mayor  of  St.  Petersburg — a  certain  Mr. 
Bogrelofi" — met  him  at  the  railway  station,  and  presented  an  ad- 
dress from  the  Town  Council.  On  emerging  from  the  terminus, 
amidst  the  cheers  of  the  people,  the  roar  of  salvoes  of  artillery,  and 
the  pealing  of  innumerable  bells,  "  the  Emperor  seated  himself 
along  with  his  son,  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius,  in  a  little  sledge, 
drawn  by  two  horses.  The  way  was  led  by  General  Trepoff, 
Minister  of  Police,  and  the  little  vehicle,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
and  splendidly  mounted  staff,  and  followed  by  an  escort  of  the 
splendid  Horse  Guards,  was  driven  at  a  rapid  pace  along  the  crowded 
streets  on  the  road  to  the  Kasan  Cathedral.  The  Czarevna,  in  a 
caliche,  followed  the  Imperial  cortege^  and  met  with  a  reception 
only  second  to  that  which  welcomed  the  Emperor.  The  great 
semicircular  place  in  front  of  the  Kasan  Cathedral  was  fringed 
with  crimson  tiers  of  seats,  and  occupied  partly  by  soldiers,  partly 
by  a  densely  packed  mass  of  civilians.  Suddenly  the  tinkle  of  a 
bell  is  heard ;  the  great  doors  of  the  cathedral  are  flung  wide  open ; 
there  surges  in  a  strong  gust  of  cold  air,  on  the  wings  of  which  is 
borne  a  full  throbbing  volume  of  sound,  the  roar  of  the  cheering 
of  vast  multitudes,  the  booming  of  artillery,  the  clashing  of  the 
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pealing  joy-bells.  Descending  from  the  altar-place,  the  clergy, 
headed  by  the  Metropolitan,  resplendent  in  gorgeous  robes,  and 
wearing  a  mitre  which  is  one  mass  of  glittering  precious  stones, 
advance  in  stately  procession  toward  the  door.  There  is  a  brief 
pause,  during  which  the  cheering  outside  peals  louder  and  louder. 
From  the  front  of  the  Iconostas  a  stream  of  melody  diffuses  itself 
over  the  cathedral  as  choristers  raise  the  chant  of  thanksgiving. 
Now  the  procession  is  returning  from  the  door  where  the  Metro- 
politan has  received  the  Emperor.  The  throng  cannot  be  restrained. 
It  closes  in  with  irresistible  impulse,  for  here  comes  their  Czar 
back  among  them  after  sharing  with  his  gallant  soldiers  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  the  campaign.  His  son,  Archduke  Ser- 
gius,  the  youngest  member  of  the  Imperial  family  who  has  made 
the  campaign,  is  by  his  side.  The  throng  is  silent,  as  beseems  the 
sacred  edifice,  but  the  eager  joy  of  glowing  faces  testifies  to  the  all- 
absorbing  emotion.  The  Emperor  passes  on  towards  the  altar, 
preceded  by  the  Metropolitan.  He  ascends  the  steps,  and  his  lips 
touch  the  glittering  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Kasan.  There 
has  followed  him  the  Czarevna,  whose  fair  face  recalls  the  features 
so  vividly  of  one  honoured  and  beloved  by  every  Briton.  Count 
Adlerberg,  alone  of  the  members  of  the  suite,  has  followed  his  Im- 
perial master  into  the  cathedral.  The  simple  ceremony  is  of  brief 
duration,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  Emperor  is  returning  towards 
the  door.  The  loyalty  of  the  throng  is  no  longer  to  be  restrained. 
Men  and  women  all  but  block  the  path  of  his  Majesty,  eager  to 
kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment.  The  procession  struggles  on  through 
the  dense  masses,  and  the  door  is  finally  reached.  Then  we  in  the 
cathedral  hear  the  cheering  of  the  crowd  outside  break  forth  again 
as  the  Emperor  drives  away  towards  the  Winter  Palace.  From 
seven  until  nearly  midnight  the  streets  of  the  capital  were  bril- 
liantly illuminated." 

SERVIA. 

Servia  declared  war  against  its  Suzerain,  Turkey,  on  June  30, 
1876,  ostensibly  that  its  ruler.  Prince  Milan,  might,  as  he  said,  "  join 
his  arms  to  those  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  to  secure  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Sclavonic  Christians  from  their  state  of  oppression." 
The  fortune  of  the  war  that  followed — how  Servia  and  her  Russian 
auxiliaries  were  defeated  by  the  Turks — is  matter  of  history.  The 
Servians  proved  but  half-hearted  patriots  who  would  hardly  face 
the  Turks,*  and  although  Russian  volunteers  swarmed  into  the 
Principality,  and  Russian  officers  introduced  a  better  discipline 
amongst  the  Servian  troops,  they  were  hopelessly  beaten  at  Alexi- 
natz,  which  was  taken  October  23,  and  Deligrad  was  occupied 
November  1.  Finally,  by  the  invervention  of  the  Powers,  Turkey 
agreed  to  a  short  armistice  with  Servia  and  Montenegro,  which 
was  to  terminate  on  March  1,  1877.     This  led  to  a  peace  being 

*  The  artillerymen,  who  showed  great  bravery,  must,  however,  be  excepted  from 
this  general  statement. 
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concluded  between  Turkey  and  Servia  on  favourable  terms  to  the 
latter — the  three  main  points  being,  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  ante  bellum,  the  granting  of  an  amnesty,  and  the 
evacuation  of  Servian  territory  in  twelve  days.  It  was  further 
stipulated  that  Servia  should  erect  no  new  fortifications ;  that  upon 
those  already  in  existence  the  Ottoman  should  be  displayed  side  by 
side  with  the  Servian  flag  ;  that  Jews  and  Christians  should  have 
equal  rights ;  and  that  no  armed  men  should  cross  the  frontier. 
At  a  special  session  of  the  Skuptschina,  or  National  Parliament, 
Prince  Milan,  in  an  opening  address,  announced  that  Servia  could 
no  longer  continue  the  war,  and  that  it  rested  with  the  Skuptschina 
to  accept  the  ofi'ered  peace  or  not.  The  Assembly  voted,  imme- 
diately, every  article  of  the  proposed  treaty.  The  armistice  with 
Montenegro  did  not  lead  to  peace,  because  the  Montenegiins  de- 
manded an  extension  of  territory  and  access  to  the  Adriatic,  which 
Turkey  refused  to  grant. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  Prince  Milan's  proclamation, 
which  followed  upon  the  National  Parliament's  acceptance  of  the 
terms  of  peace : — 

"  To  my  dear  Nation, — You  know  already  from  my  Proclama- 
tion dated  June  30  last  year,  the  causes  which  compelled  us  to 
take  up  arms,  and  which  induced  us  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
Montenegro.  To-day,  when  the  fate  of  the  Christians  in  the  East 
is  in  stronger  hands,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  make  known  to  my 
dear  nation  that  I  have — after  conferring  with  the  Great  National 
Skuptschina — concluded  peace  with  the  Ottoman  Porte.  My 
delegates  have  signed  on  March  1  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  the 
Imperial  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Constantinople,  and  I 
have  sent  my  ratification  of  this  Treaty  by  telegraph.  Under  the 
guarantee  of  the  Great  Powers,  Servia  remains,  so  far  as  the  rela- 
tions with  the  Ottoman  Porte  are  concerned,  in  the  same  condition 
that  she  occupied  before  the  war.  Within  twelve  days'  time  the 
Turkish  and  Servian  troops  will  be  withdrawn  inside  their  respec- 
tive frontiers.  On  behalf  of  the  Christians  who  during  the  war  foimd 
refuge  and  shelter  on  Servian  soil,  we  have  agreed  upon  a  complete 
amnesty,  and  there  is  a  certain  prospect  that  their  condition  will 
be  ameliorated  in  their  former  homes.  Brethren,  with  this  ceases 
the  war  footing  in  Servia,  and  this  day  are  cancelled  some  of  the 
special  enactments  made  necessary  by  the  war.  Others  will  remain 
in  force  until  the  transition  from  a  state  of  siege  to  that  of  peace 
has  been  completed.  Returning  to  peaceful  occupations,  let  us, 
above  all  things,  preserve  the  memory  of  those  brave  combatants 
who  have  left  their  bones  on  the  battle-field.  Their  names  will 
always  live  in  the  memory  of  a  grateful  posterity.  Let  us  also 
remember  our  wounded  who  are  unfit  for  labour.  It  is  a  patriotic 
duty  to  contribute  in  every  way  to  their  comfort  and  existence. 
Let  us  not  forget  our  neighbours  and  fellow-citizens  on  the  fron- 
tiers who  have  suffered  to  the  greatest  extent  from  the  war.  This 
special  necessity  must  receive  attention  as  soon  as  possible  in  order 
to  ameliorate  their  unfortunate  condition. 
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"  After  having  fulfilled  our  duty  to  our  brethi-en  and  our  country 
on  the  battle-field,  let  us  now  endeavour  by  peaceful  labours  to 
gather  new  strength  to  forward  our  national  progress.  Let  us  always 
remain  thankful  to  our  Kussian  brethren  for  the  assistance  rendered 
us  during  the  time  of  war,  and  to  all  other  noble  nations  who 
followed  us  through  the  difficult  struggle  with  their  kindly  sym- 
pathies ;  and  let  us  give  especial  expression  of  our  thankfulness  to 
all  those  noble  societies  and  individuals  who  stretched  out  their 
helping  hands  in  so  humane  a  manner  to  the  woimded  and  other 
sufiferers  from  the  consequences  of  war. 

"  And  now,  dear  brethren,  I  fulfil  the,  to  me,  agreeable  duty 
of  thanking  you,  as  your  ruler,  for  all  the  sacrifices  made  by  you 
during  the  war,  some  fighting  on  the  battle-field,  others  fulfilUng 
duties  in  the  rear,  the  rest  bringing  forward  their  substance,  and  all, 
without  exception,  uniting  in  giving  rare  proofs  of  their  imceasing 
patriotism. 

"  Milan  Obrenovitsch,  Fourth  Prince  of  Servia. 

"  Belgrade  :  March  5,  1877." 

The  motives  that  prompted  the  Servians  to  aid  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  in  1876,  and  to  begin  an  entirely  unprovoked  war 
with  Turkey,  were  clearly  stated  by  the  Times.     "  They  wanted 
to  be  freed  from  all  connection  with  the  Porte.     They  wanted 
to  help  those  of  their  brethren  who  are  still  under   the  yoke 
of    the    Porte.      They  wanted    to   become   the   centre    of   the 
Sclavonian   State   which,  they   believed,   would   be   formed   out 
of  the  ruins  of  Turkey.     They  wanted  to  pay  off  old  scores  of 
wrong   and   hatred."       They   were    ignominiously  beaten ;    but 
Servia  was  saved  from  conquest,  and  Prince  Milan  from  loss  of 
power,  by  the  intervention  of  the  Great  Powers.    Russia  had  made 
war  on  Tiurkey  through  Servia,  pouring  in  her  troops  and  drilling 
her  half-trained  peasants  by  her  own  officers  ;  and  when  the  Ser- 
vians were  utterly  defeated,  Russia  saved  them  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  act  by  a  demand  for  an  armistice,  backing  up 
her  demand  by  an  ultimatum.     "  So  well  indeed,"  observed  the 
Times,  "  did  the  Powers  befriend  Servia,  as  to  save  her  from  all 
the  penalties  of  defeat.     Thanks  to  them  she  lost  no  territory,  she 
had  to  pay  no  war  indemnity,  and  her  Prince  did  not  even  give 
that  personal  token  of  submission  which  was  so  strenuously  de- 
manded by  Turkish  pride."   On  the  other  hand,  it  may  in  fairness 
be  remembered  that  Servia  "  had  an  independent  existence  long 
before  the  Turks  appeared  in  Europe,  and  the  popular  imagination 
liad  not  allowed  the  exploits  of  that  time  to  fade  away  or  lessen. 
Never  did   her   people   peacefully   accept   the   yoke   of    Turkey. 
Throughout  this  century  the  contest  has  been  almost  ceaselessly 
carried  on,  sometimes  by  intrigue,  sometimes  by  assassination,  and 
sometimes  by  open  war  of  the  most  relentless  character."     It  has 
likewise  been  well  said  that,  "  in  Europe,  at  least,  the  Ottoman 
Empire  is  not  a  State  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.     It  is  the 
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rule  of  an  armed  caste,  which  conquered  one  country  after  another 
but  made  itself  at  home  in  none.  The  common  people  whom  i 
found  hostile  to  its  dominion  and  its  religion  centuries  ago  i 
finds  equally  hostile  now.  It  has  united  them  to  itself  neithe: 
by  laws,  nor  by  common  exploits,  nor  by  creed,  nor  by  a  litera 
ture,  nor  by  traditions.  Its  rule  over  them  has  been  that  o 
military  force,  and  when  its  dominion  shall  cease,  it  will  no 
leave  a  vestige  of  its  existence  save  a  few  fortifications.  The8< 
are  its  codes  of  law,  the  practical  triumphs  of  the  only  Justinian 
whom  it  can  breed.  And  as  its  rise  was,  so  is  its  decline.  Th( 
history  of  its  great  days  is  the  history  of  the  manner  in  which  i 
subdued  alien  states ;  and  now  we  watch  the  process  by  whicl 
those  communities  are  one  after  another  regaining  their  inde 
pendence.  They  are  emerging  in  their  old  compact  state,  witl 
feelings  of  nationality  and  religion  unimpaired.  The  history  o 
Servia  illustrates  that  process." 

This,  however,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  in  the  peace  o 
March  1877,  Servia  obtained  the  most  favourable  terms,  an< 
altogether  escaped  tlie  penalties  to  which  a  conquered  people,  wh< 
have  wantonly  begun  an  unprovoked  war,  have  invariably  to  submit 
"  Surely  then,"  observed  the  Times  (December  1877), "  Servia  migh 
show  her  sense  of  gratitude  by  remaining  quiet,  instead  of  tearing 
up  a  treaty  not  a  twelvemonth  old." 

When  Russia  made  war  on  Turkey,  Servia  saw  an  opportunity 
of  gaining  complete  independence,  and  also  probably  of  territoria 
aggrandisement ;  and  if  she  did  not  join  in  the  fray  as  soon  a 
Roumania,  it  was  from  motives  of  policy  and  fear  of  the  interven 
tion  of  Austria,  which  also  led  Russia  to  deprecate  for  a  time  Princ( 
Milan's  services.  At  last,  however,  when  her  Suzerain  was  prett; 
well  worried,  a  proclamation  of  the  Servian  Grovemment,  date< 
December  14,  made  known  that  the  Servian  army  was  immediatel; 
to  cross  the  Turkish  frontier.  The  following  is  a  translation  o 
Prince  Milan's  proclamation  : — 

"  In  my  Manifesto  of  February  21  this  year,  I  told  my  belovec 
nation  that  the  defence  of  the  holy  cause  for  which  last  year  wi 
were  obliged  to  take  up  arms  had  passed  into  stronger  hands.  Bu 
after  Servia  had  concluded  peace  with  the  Porte,  the  Turkish  rac 
enriched  its  history  with  new  and  unheard-of  horrors,  imprison 
ments,  and  devastations.  To-day  of  all  coimtries  under  th^ 
Turkish  Empire  those  brethren  bearing  the  Servian  name  suffe 
most  from  vengeance  inflamed  by  Mussulman  fanaticism,  chiefl; 
embittered  against  our  yoke-suffering  brethren  who  found  shelte 
in  Servia  during  last  year's  war,  although  the  second  clause  of  th^ 
Treaty  of  Peace  conchided  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  on  Februar 
16  of  the  present  year  stipulated  ample  amnesty  for  them.  Rely 
ing  on  the  good  faith  of  this  convention,  we  induced  the  greate 
part  of  these  martyrs  to  return  home,  which  they  did  with  trus 
and  confidence ;  but,  alas,  they  were  made  to  suffer  under  variou 
pretences.   They  were  subjected  to  fresh  trials  and  to  the  arbitrari 
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ness  of  their  Mahomedan  oppressors.  Vainly  were  steps  taken  by 
my  Government  against  new  outrages  unpunished  and  overlooked. 
The  Ottoman  Government  gave  solemn  promises  to  us.  Servians, 
after  the  infraction  of  obligations  contracted  with  the  Porte,  we 
are  not  obliged  to  remain  longer  in  the  painful  situation  which 
formerly  made  us,  combatants  for  liberty,  patient  on-lookers  of 
these  cruel  misdoings,  visibly  intended  to  extirpate  the  Servian 
race.  Full  now  is  the  measure  of  Turkish  cruelties.  We  cannot 
look  on  with  indifiference  now  without  humiliation,  or  remain 
further  connected  with  a  Government  deriving  its  power  from 
devastation,  incendiarism,  bloodshed,  and  manifesting  fanatical 
insolence  and  threats.  Although  Servia  behaves  towards  Tiurkey 
honourably,  the  Porte  begins  preparing  new  perils  for  our  country, 
besides  concocting  secret  conspiracies  against  our  internal  security. 
The  Ottoman  Foreign  Minister  threatens  openly  with  innumerable 
means  of  injury  without  being  formally  at  war  with  Servia.  Ser- 
vians, when  the  Porte  assumes  against  us  such  a  threatening  tone, 
in  a  moment  when  she  is  pressed  by  an  army  of  the  strongest 
Power,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  permit  the  present  occasion  to 
pass  by  without  trying  once  more  to  secure  our  future.  The 
struggle  with  our  many  centuries'  foe  was  not  finished  with  last 
year's  war ;  it  would  be  inglorious,  unprofitable  for  us  doing  peace- 
able work  not  to  try  within  the  boundaries  of  our  strength  to 
remove  threatening  dangers  for  the  Servian  nation  and  not  to 
fulfil  our  national  task.  And  even  if  the  brave  Russian  army 
could  finish  without  our  participation  in  this  holy  cause,  which 
the  Czar  Alexander  has  taken  under  his  protection,  still  nothing 
can  exempt  us  from  this  duty  which  devolves  upon  every  nation,  and 
which  Servia  must  fulfil  if  she  will  be  true  to  herself.  Great  works, 
like  the  one  undertaken  by  us  last  year,  cannot  remain  half  ac- 
complished— that  would  be  pusillanimous  policy.  Posterity  would 
blame  us,  our  martyr  brethren  would  purse  us,  the  blessed  manes 
of  heroes  fallen  in  last  year's  war  would  rebuke  us,  if  we  were 
found  indifferent  while  on  our  frontiers  rivers  of  blood  are  being 
shed  in  fighting  against  the  enemy,  who  has  burned  and  devastated 
our  fair  and  fertile  country  without  provocation.  Only  by  con- 
stant persistence  can  we  finish  what  was  nobly  and  courageously 
begun.  If  last  year  the  enemy  had  superior  forces  to  bring  against  the 
Servian  Principality,  to-day,  entering  the  field,  we  find  on  our  side 
the  victorious  Russian  army,  our  heroic  Montenegrin  brethren,  our 
brave  Roumanian  neighboiurs.  We  take  up  arms  to-day  for  the 
holy  national  Christian  cause.  Following  my  grandfather's  example, 
I  place  myself  at  the  head  of  the  armed  Servian  nation.  On  the 
banner  which  Obrenovitch  the  Fourth  unfurls  is  written  *  National 
Liberty,'  'Independence.'  Under  this  banner  you  have  already 
proved  your  patriotism  and  readiness  to  sacrifice  all.  Let  us  now 
fulfil  the  great  national  task  which  the  old  heroes  of  Takova  so 
gloriously  began,  and  which  we  renewed  last  year.  Let  us  move 
forward  alongside  of  the  victorious  banner  cf  the  Czar,  the  Libera- 
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tor,  with  Christian  faith  in  Grod  Almighty,  the  Protector  of  right, 
and  success  is  sure,  in  the  name  of  the  liberator  of  our  oppressed 
brethren,  our  country's  welfare,  Servia's  independence,  and  its 
lieroic  people.     It  is  God's  will." 

Decrees  were  likewise  issued  proclaiming  a  state  of  siege  and  a 
state  of  war;  the  formation  of  military  tribunals  and  courts-martial ; 
tliat  public  functionaries  would  be  dismissed  if  they  agitated 
against  the  war;  providing  State  help  for  the  families  of  those 
killed  in  war,  &c. 

On  December  15,  the  Servian  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Generals  Leschjanin  and  Benitzki,  crossed  the  frontier.  The 
entire  Servian  army  was  stated  to  be  140,000  strong,  but  this,  it 
was  said,  must  include,  beside  the  army  in  the  field  (four  army 
corps),  every  man  who  could  be  called  in  to  defend  the  country 
against  invasion.  The  forces  under  the  generals  already  mentioned 
were,  on  December  1 9,  to  have  taken  the  fortified  position  of  Mra- 
mor,  "notwithstanding  a  gallant  resistance  by  the  Turks."  By 
the  last  accounts,  published  in  December  1877,  the  Servians  seemed 
to  be  making  their  presence  felt,  and  to  have  made  a  great  advance 
in  the  art  of  war.  Since  the  peace  of  March  1877,  their  movements 
were  reported  as  follows : — 

"  On  the  Danube  Ak  Palanka  has  fallen  into  their  hands,  anS 
they  have  thus  isolated  Widdin  from  the  districts  from  which  it 
might  draw  food  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  river  the  strong  position  which  the  troops  of 
Prince  Charles  hold  at  Kalafat  will  prevent  foraging  parties  from 
penetrating  into  Eoumania.  Nisch  is  not  only  surrounded,  but  its 
bombardment  has  commenced.  Detachments  from  the  corps  directed 
against  it  have  occupied  Leskowitza  and  Kurchmnli,  where  they 
have  captured  such  a  number  of  cattle  and  abundance  of  provisions 
as  to  render  the  troops  engaged  in  the  siege  independent  for  some 
time  of  supplies  drawn  from  Servia  itself.  These  detachments 
have  planted  themselves  many  miles  beyond  Nisch  on  the  road  to 
Pirot,  and,  though  the  Servians  are  reported  to  have  been  repulsed 
in  an  assault  upon  Nichivar,  the  latest  intelligence  states  that  they 
were  preparing  to  make  a  second  attack.  The  military  advisers  of 
Prince  Milan,  probably  on  accoimt  of  political  reasons,  seem  inclined 
to  press  forward,  and  they  will  certainly  in  this  case  spare  no  means 
to  ensure  the  speedy  reduction  of  the  strong  places  which  their 
troops  have  been  told  off  to  besiege.  On  the  fall  of  these  fortresses 
the  whole  Ser\'ian  army  will  be  available  to  move  forward  and  join 
the  Eussian  divisions  in  their  advance,  and  the  Government  of 
Belgrade  may  thus  establish  a  claim  to  receive  some  substantial 
reward  for  its  zeal  and  energy  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war." 

A  force  of  30,000  Servians,  with  120  guns,  were  investing 
Nisch,  and  a  combined  force  of  Eussians  and  Servians  were  moving 
on  Sophia.  Another  accoimt  reported  that  on  December  24,  the 
Servians  were  repulsed  from  Yatre  with  great  loss,  and  were  "pur- 
sued a  distance  of  one  hour  and  a  half's  march." 
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Greece,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  much   excited  when 
war  broke  out  between  her  hereditary  enemy,  Turkey,  and  Kussia ; 
and  she  was  naturally  anxious  that  the  Hellenic  provinces  of  Turkey 
should  share  in  that  emancipation  of  the  Sclavonian  States  which  was 
the  professed  object  of  the  war.    As  far,  however,  as  military  action 
was  concerned,  the  finances  of  the  country  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  warrant  expensive  enterprises.    The  budget  showed  an  increasing 
annual  deficit ;  but  when  passions  are  aroused  money  considerations 
count  for  very  little ;  and  the  history  of  the  whole  year  in  Greece 
was  a  struggle,  more  or  less  intense,  between  the  Government  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  whole  bodv  of  the  Hellenes  on  the  other.     It 
seemed  to  them  that  the  opportunity,  long  waited  for,  had  come 
at  last,  when  the  Greek  provinces  still  under  Turkish  rule  should  be 
taken  from  the  Ottoman  oppressor  and  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
King  George.     Rouraania  had  declared  her  independence.     Servia 
was  preparing  for  war,  the  Sclavonian  populations  were  everywhere 
rushing  into  the  arms  of  the  great  Northern  Power,  which  was  orga- 
nising insurrections  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  revolutionary  committee. 
Were  the  refined  and  subtle  Greeks  to  be  less  alive  to  the  crisis  than 
the  peasants  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria  ?     Crete  was  already  in  a  fer- 
ment, and  the  Porte  having  rejected  the  demands  of  the  Cretan 
Assembly,  the  Christians  of  that  island  resolved  to  assert  their  rights 
by  force  of  arms.      June  brought  with  it  a  change  of  Ministry 
in  Greece.    M.  Coumoimdouros  endeavoured  to  form  a  Cabinet,  and 
he  declared  his  policy  to  be  "  to  increase  and  concentrate  the  regular 
army  by  speedy  and  efiective  measures,  to  prevent  by  exemplary 
punishment  all  irregular  movements ;  to  obtain  a  loan  for  the  pur- 
pose of  military  operations  to  be  commenced  immediately,  and  to 
establish  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  of  that  loan."     A  meeting  of 
8,000  persons  adopted  resolutions  affirming  the  necessity  of  forming 
a  Coalition  Cabinet,  "  which  would  carry  on  military  preparations 
with  energy  and  promptitude."     Then  a  special  deputation  from 
this  meeting  urged  the  several  party  leaders  to  unite  to  secure  the 
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object  proposed  by  the  resolutions ;  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
voted  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  party  leaders  to  form  a  "  solid 
Coalition  Ministry,"  "  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
in  which  Greece  was  then  placed."  Accordingly  a  Coalition  Ministry 
was  organised  under  the  auspices  of  the  veteran  Canaris,  who  be- 
came President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Marine.  The  other 
members  of  the  new  Cabinet  were  : — Tricoupis,  Foreign  Affairs ; 
Coumoundouros,  Home  Affairs ;  Zaimi,  Justice;  Deligeoigi,  Finance ; 
Deligianni,  Education  ;  Zimbrakasaki,  Army.  All  these  were  ex- 
Ministers,  and  the  first  five  ex-Premiers.  The  Times  correspondent, 
remarking  upon  this  political  event,  said : — "  The  step,  which  was 
demanded  by  the  people  and  Chamber,  shows  that  the  Greeks  are 
in  earnest,  and  desire  internal  order  and  energetic  military  prepara- 
tion, so  that  they  may  act  effectually  on  any  emergency.  Great 
hopes  are  entertained,  and  quiet  is  restored." 

Laws  for  the  organization  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  were 
soon  after  passed  through  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  new  Ministry 
thus  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  people  for  energetic  military  and 
naval  preparation. 

In  answer  to  the  question  asked  by  Lord  Derby  of  the  Greek 
Government,  as  to  whether  it  authorised  the  British  Government 
to  assure  the  Porte  that  Greece  would  not  make  war  against  Turkey, 
nor  favour  the  insurrection  in  the  frontier  provinces,  M.  Tricoupis, 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  sent  a  Note  to  the  Greek  Charg^ 
d' Affaires  in  London,  in  which  he  said  : — "  That  he  had  actually 
given  assiurances  to  the  British  Minister  at  Athens  that  Greece  did 
not  intend  declaring  war  against  Turkey,  but  that  this  was  all  that 
either  the  Porte  or  another  Power  acting  in  the  name  of  Turkey  was 
justified  in  asking.  Greece,  the  Minister  continued,  cannot  re- 
nounce her  freedom  of  action  without  prejudicing  Hellenic  interests. 
The  Note  then  recalled  the  fact  that  the  protecting  Powers  in  the 
protocol  of  June  21,  1832,  rejected  the  claim  of  the  Porte,  that 
Greece  should  always  remain  neutral.  The  communication  of  M. 
Tricoupis  to  Mr.  Stuart,  the  British  Minister  in  Athens,  to  the 
effect  that  Greece  would  use  her  influence  to  prevent  insurrection 
in  the  Tm*kisli  frontier  provinces,  had  the  character  of  a  simple 
piece  of  informjition.  The  Porte  was  not  justified  in  demanding 
the  co-operation  of  Greece  in  suppressing  the  insurrection.  Finally, 
in  regard  to  the  armaments  of  Greece,  M.  Tricoupis  pointed  to  the 
recognised  independence  of  his  country,  and  the  right  which  tesults 
from  that  independence." 

A  great  blow  to  Greece  at  this  time  (September  1 4)  was  the 
death  by  apoplexy  of  Constantine  Canaris,  the  Prime  Minister — 
the  Grecian  Thiers,  whose  name  was  a  spell  that  held  together  rival 
parties,  and  whose  influence  with  the  people  almost  ensured  tran- 
quillity while  he  remained  in  oflBce.  At  his  funeral  (which  was  as 
striking  on  a  smaller  scale  as  M.  Thiers'  funeral  had  been  when  all 
Paris  followed  him  to  the  grave)  "  the  King  himself  walked  through 
the  blazing  sunshine,  as  chief  mourner,  from  the  Ministry  of  Marine 
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to  the  Cathedral  of  Athens.  All  the  Greek  Ministers,  foreign  re- 
presentatives, and  a  host  of  officers  in  uniform  crowded  behind  his 
Majesty  to  pay  honour  to  the  mighty  dead.  Every  shop  was  shut, 
and  many  houses  and  balconies  were  hung  with  black.  There  was 
a  grave  and  anxious  looking  forward  to  what  next  might  come, 
mingled  with  sincere  sorrow  for  him  who  had  gone.  The  well- 
known  features  of  the  Prime  Minister  were  seen  for  the  last  time  as 
he  was  carried  by  with  his  coffin-lid  raised,  according  to  Greek 
custom.  That  grand,  calm  face,  with  the  grey  beard  and  square 
forehead,  passed  out  of  sight  for  ever,  and  the  last  link  seemed  to 
be  broken  between  this  present  generation  of  Greeks  and  the  days 
of  Cochrane  and  of  B3rron." 

Canaris,  who  had  been  at  once  the  Garibaldi  and  j:he  Thiers  of 
his  country,  was  a  man  dear  to  every  Greek  patriot.  In  the  insur- 
rectionary war  against  the  Turkish  tyranny,  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  his  fire-ships  had  carried  havoc  and  dismay  into  the 
Ottoman  navy ;  and  in  his  heroic  exploits  he  more  resembled  the 
Elizabethan  mariners  than  any  of  the  naval  celebrities  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  His  simplicity  resembled  very  much  that  of  the  Italian 
patriot,  whom  he  excelled  in  political  sagacity  and  statesmanship ; 
for,  after  being  the  master  spirit  of  political  combinations  and 
Cabinets,  he  retired  with  renewed  pleasure  to  the  enjoyments  of  a 
simple  country  lite.  In  his  old  age,  as  in  his  youth,  he  was  ever  at 
the  service  of  his  country,  and  "  when,  at  the  beginning  of  June,  he 
was  entreated  to  quit  his  cottage  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Greek 
Cabinet,  he  did  not  remember  his  ninety  years,  and  came  at  once  to 
the  call.  Under  his  leadership  factions  could  be  appeased  and 
jealousies  reconciled.  For  three  months  he  had  remained  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  not  plunging  his  country  into  war,  but  not  ceasing 
to  make  the  nation  more  and  more  ready  for  war,  should  the  mo- 
ment for  war  arrive." 

Egypt. 

Egypt,  as  a  country  intimately  connected  with  European  in- 
terests, and  almost  necessarily — as  a  vassal  State  or  province  of  the 
Turkish  Empire — taking  a  part  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  may 
conveniently  be  considered  in  this  chapter,  together  with  nations 
from  which  geographically  it  is  distinct.  Unlike  these,  its  relations 
to  Turkey  would  hardly  be  allowed  to  be  neutral  in  the  struggle 
between  Russia  and  its  Suzerain,  unless  it  were  placed  imder  the 
protection  of  the  European  Powers.  Russia  had,  indeed,  been  sup- 
posed to  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  councils  of  the  Viceroy,  and 
when  war  was  declared  the  Russian  political  agent  seemed  loth  to 
depart,  and  was  said  to  have  m-ged  upon  the  Khedive  or  Viceroy  the 
advantages  of  neutrality ;  and  reasons  were  not  wanting  to  induce 
Egypt's  Lord  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  Russia's  representations. 
There  were  financial  reasons  of  the  utmost  cogency,  and  even 
international  obligations  might  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  policy 
of  inaction.     By  the   concessions  made   to  MM.    Goschen  and 
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Joubert  (which  had  become  law  in  November  1876),  Egypt  had 
handed  over  the  management  of  her  revenue  to  European  financiers. 
One  half  of  its  income  had  been  appropriated  to  the  Public  Debt, 
and,  without  breaking  faith  with  Europe,  could  not  be  diverted  to 
other  purposes.  The  country  was,  besides,  already  heavily  taxed, 
and  aid  to  Turkey  in  men  and  money  would  involve  additional 
burdens.  Then  the  policy  of  Mehemet  Ali  had  been,  and  that  of 
his  successor  still  was,  to  make  Egypt  independent  of  Turkey,  and 
he  would  not  willingly  fight  for  that  Turkish  supremacy  which  was 
opposed  to  his  own  interests.  Important  concessions  had  been  made 
to  Mehemet  Ali  by  the  Ottoman  Government,  which  gave  to  Egypt 
a  semi-independence*;  but  these  had  been  ignored  in  Midhat's 
Constitution,  the  Ottoman  Empire  being  declared  by  it  to  be  one 
and  indivisible ;  and  thus  the  separate  existence  of  Egypt  was  at 
once  merged  into  that  empire.  Nor  would  her  ruler  be  compelled 
to  aid  Turkey  by  political  parties  or  a  sympathising  people  at  home. 
He  might  truly  say  Vetat  c^est  moi ;  for  in  Egypt  there  is  neither 
an  aristocracy  nor  a  democracy,  nor  a  public,  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  term — "  there  is  simply  a  population  and  a  few  pashas, 
who  can  be  made  and  unmade  with  a  breath."  The  Viceroy  of 
Eg3^t,  however,  could  hardly  resist  the  appeal  of  his  Suzerain  (sup- 
ported, as  it  might  be,  by  a  fleet  of  ironclads),  unless  the  protection 
of  the  European  Powers  was  extended  to  him.  Nor  would  he  be 
deterred  by  the  fear  of  Russia ;  for  Egypt  was  so  bound  up  with 
European  interests,  and  especially  with  "  British  interests "  (as 
commanding  the  high  road  to  India),  that  the  great  Northern  Power 
would  probably  think  it  best  not  to  meddle  with  her.^ 

The  Viceroy  had  shown  a  remarkable  confidence  in  foreigners.  In 
February  he  had  appointed  Colonel  Gordon  (an  able,  upright,  and 
energetic  officer)  Governor  of  the  Soudan,  with  almost  imlimited 
control  over  the  coimtry  extending  from  the  First  Cataract  to  the 
Equator.  A  firman  ( of  which  the  following  is  a  translation)  was  forth- 
with addressed  to  all  the  governors,  shaikhs,  heads  of  tribes,  Arabs, 
'Ulama,  notables,  and  the  people  of  the  Soudan : — "  Take  notice  and 


*  "  By  the  Firman  of  February  13, 1841,  the  Government  of  Egypt  was  granted  to 
Mehemet  Ali,  and  the  grant  was  made  hereditary  by  a  settlement  of  the  succession  on 
the  oldest  male  of  his  family.  On  May  27,  1861,  further  concessions  were  made,  such 
as  the  right  of  issuing  money  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Egyptian  Royal  Family,  the 
power  to  maintain  an  army  of  30,000  men,  and  a  change  in  the  succession  which  makes 
the  Khedive's  eldest  son  the  heir  to  the  throne,  instead  of  Halim  Pasha,  the  Khedive's 
uncle  and  the  oldest  living  male  of  the  family  of  Mehemet  Ali.  This  concession  was 
dearly  bought,  as  the  same  Firman  by  which  it  was  granted  raised  the  Egyptian  tribute 
to  750,000/.  from  400,000/.,  and  it  has  been  subsequently  increased  to  790,000/.,  in 
return  for  the  grant  of  the  Zeyla  district,  opposite  Aden.  On  June  8,  1867,  Egypt 
received  the  further  privilege  of  perfect  freedom  of  internal  administration,  the  no- 
mination of  all  officials,  from  prime  minister  down  to  police-constable,  and  the  power 
of  making  all  treaties  of  a  non-political  character.  Finally,  in  September  1872,  the 
country  became  invested  with  full  powers  to  run  into  debt;  in  other  words,  it  was 
given  the  right  to  contract  foreign  loans  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Porte — 
a  right  which  has  been  exercised  to  its  very  fullest  extent  Thus,  although  Egypt  re- 
mained a  Province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  without  the  jus  legationia^  or  the  right 
of  maintaining  a  separate  military  or  naval  force,  she,  nevertheless,  acquired,  at 
enormous  pecuniary  sacrifices,  the  position  of  a  semi-sovereignty." 
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observe,  that  in  consequence  of  our  assurance  of  his  fitness  and 
capability  for  the  office,  we  have  appointed  his  Excellency  Gordon 
Pasha  to  be  Governor-General  of  all  the  districts  of  the  Soudan  on 
the  east  as  far  as  Massowah  and  Suakin  on  the  south,  and  seaward 
of  the  Soudan  as  far  as  Danakala,  including  the  Bahru-'l-Ghazal  and 
the  territory  near  the  Equator,  as  of  Darfur.  We  have  appointed 
him  to  this  command,  and  our  plain  orders  to  that  effect  have  been 
issued.  We  have  further  commissioned  him  to  superintend  the 
interests  of  the  people  generally,  to  promote  the  progress  of  the 
country,  the  tranquillity  of  the  inhabitants,  the  security  of  the 
roads,  and  all  other  matters  connected  with  the  administration. 
We  call  upon  you  all  to  co-operate  with  him,  rendering  him  due 
obedience  and  honour,  and  acting  agreeably  with  his  commands  in 
all  matters  relating  to  order,  security,  and  progress,  paying  your 
taxes  regularly,  so  that  you  may  enjoy  undisturbed  tranquillity  and 
be  found  worthy  of  praise,  taking  heed  not  to  contravene  in  any 
way  what  is  hereby  laid  down,  and  uniformly  acting  in  accordance 
therewith.  Written  4th  of  Safar,  a.h.,  1294."  One  object  that 
Colonel  Gordon  had  in  view  was  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
in  the  Soudan,  for  which  the  Viceroy  gave  him  every  facility.  Two 
ships  of  war  were  sent  to  the  Red  Sea  to  co-operate  with  the  land 
forces  at  Colonel  Gordon's  disposal.  One  of  these,  the  "  Latof," 
a  screw-corvette  of  300-horse  power,  English-built,  and  ranking  the 
third  ship  in  the  Egyptian  navy,  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by 
fire.* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Baron  Malaret  was  appointed 
Comptroller-General  under  the  arrangement  effected  by  MM. 
Goschen  and  Joubert.  Mr.  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  was  Deputy-Comptroller-General  of  the  revenue.  Many 
Englishmen  occupied  public  offices ;  while  the  superior  officers  in 
the  army  were  mostly  Americans — Southerners,  who  had  sought 
foreign  service  upon  the  collapse  of  their  Confederacy.  How  largely 
Englishmen  were  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  the  year  is  set  forth  more  particularly  in 
the  following  account,  which  was  written  in  January  1877  : — "In 
the  Admiralty  administration  there  are  an  English  Post-Captain 
(Admiral  M*Killop  Pasha),  a  Commander  (Morice  Bey),  and  at 
least  a  dozen  smaller  officials.  At  the  Treasury  there  is  Mr. 
Komaine,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  and  ex-Judge  Advocate- 
General  in  India,  now  English  Comptroller-General  of  Taxation  in 
Egypt.  He  is  soon  to  have  a  colleague  in  the  English  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Debt,  and  the  two  offices  will  require  many  minor 
appointments.      At  the  Public  Works  there  are  engineers  whose 


*  This  happened  at  sea,  sixty  miles  from  Suez,  on  March  10.  "  The  vessel,"  said 
the  account,  "  had  taken  Colonel  Gordon  to  Massowah,  and  was  returning  to  Suez  with 
300  soldiers  from  Abyssinia,  a  few  passengers,  and  a  crew  of  160,  when  the  chimney 
becoming  overheated,  the  woodwork  caught  fire."  The  soldiers  and  crew  broke  through 
all  discipline  and  seized  the  boats,  and  but  for  the  fineness  of  the  weather  and  the 
assistance  of  two  English  steamers,  many  lives  would  have  been  lost.  As  it  was, 
thirty  people  were  missing. 
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name  is  legion,  and  of  varying  capacity,  from  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
Khedive's  consulting  engineer,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  the  manager  of 
his  sugar  factories,  down  to  the  drivers  on  the  railway  between 
Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  the  engineers  on  the  big  steamers  that 
run  to  the  ports  on  the  Bed  Sea  and  between  Alexandria  and  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  Education  Department  is  Mr.  Eogers,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  coimtry,  its  customs,  and  its 
people  will  make  him  invaluable  as  a  fellow-worker  with  M.  Dor, 
who  has  worked  long  and  ably  in  the  establishment  of  a  European 
system  of  education  throughout  the  country  in  connection  with 
that  already  at  work  in  the  two  capitals.  The  railway  system  of 
the  country  is  to  be  placed  by  the  Goschen  arrangement  under  an 
administration  of  which  General  Marriott,  an  engineer  oflScer  well 
known  to  Indian  officials,  is  president.  An  English  colleague  re- 
mains to  be  appointed,  and  our  two  countrymen,  with  a  Frenchman 
and  two  natives,  are  to  have  complete  control  of  every  railway  in 
the  country.  In  the  telegraphs  are  two  English  superintendents — 
Mr.  George  and  Mr.  Gisbome,  both  names  well  known  to  tele- 
graphists ;  at  the  Post-office  Mr.  Caillard,  who  a  year  ago  was  a 
clerk  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  and  is  now  Postmaster-General  and 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  the  Khedive's  oflBcials.  In  the  new 
judicial  system  an  Appeal  Judge  and  a  Judge  of  First  Instance  are 
English,  and  their  strength  has  recently  been  increased  by  the 
promotion  of  a  countryman  to  the  Judicial  Bench  at  Ismailia." 

Financially,  "  1877  inaugurates  a  new  system,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  liabilities  of  the  coimtry  were  met  by  means  of  the 
country's  revenue  " ;  and  this  included  a  strict  system  of  economy 
in  Viceregal  expenditure,  the  army,  and  the  administration  gene- 
rally. 

Peace  with  Abyssinia  was  concluded  about  the  beginning  of 
June.  The  terms  (settled  for  the  most  part  by  Colonel  Gt)rdon) 
were  as  follows  : — The  old  frontiers  are  restored ;  there  is  to  be  free 
trade  instead  of  a  prohibitory  tariff  for  Abyssinian  goods  entering  by 
Egyptian  frontiers  and  ports ;  free  passage  for  envoys  and  letters ; 
an  Abyssinian  Consul  at  Massowah  and  an  Egyptian  Consul  at 
Adowa ;  the  Khedive  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  the  head  of, 
the  Abyssinian  Church  by  the  Coptic  Patriarch  at  Cairo.  ITie 
Abyssinian  rebel  Michael  to  be  detained  by  Egypt. 

On  June  10,  at  early  morning,  a  booming  in  the  distance  out- 
side the  harbour  of  Alexandria  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  tlie  arrival  of  the  Turkish  escort  for  the  Egyptian  contingent, 
and  the  frigates  were  seen  in  the  oflSng,  where  they  took  up  their 
position.  The  ships  were  the  "Mesoudive,"  ironclad  frigate, 
twelve  guns  4001b.  shot,  three  guns  1501b. ;  "  Orkaniyeh,"  ironclad 
frigate,  fifteen  guns  1 501b.  shot,  one  gun  3001b.  shot ;  two  frigates, 
not  ironclad,  the  "Salmie"and"Hudi  Ventikar,"  and  a  despatch  boat, 
the  "Fehwaid."  They  were  under  the  command  of  Hassan  Pasha;  and, 
by  a  singular  coincidence.  Prince  Hassan,  a  son  of  the  Viceroy,  was 
the  commander  of  the  troops  which  form  the  Egyptian  contingent. 
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Inside  the  harbour  lay  the  Egjrptian  fleet,  eleven  in  number,  their 
"  gay  bunting  fluttering  in  the  wind,  "  while  "  small  white-sailed 
boats,  fiill  of  curious  Alexandrians,"  were  plying  about  in  every 
direction.  The  contingent,  which  was  to  have  numbered  some 
10,000  or  11,000  men,  fell  short  of  that  number,  for  it  was  said 
tliat  6,000  infantry  and  1,000  cavalry,  with  two  batteries  of  Krupp 
guns,  made  up  the  actual  force  despatched  on  this  occasion.*  During 
the  embarkation  the  Turkish  Admiral  exchanged  visits  with  princes 
and  high  officials,  but  it  was  remarked  he  did  not  visit  the 
Khedive,  and  the  inference  was  that  this  indicated  Imperial 
displeasure. 

"  Tlie  departure,"  said  an  eye-witness,  "  was  a  fine  sight.  The 
Ottoman  escort  lay  outside  the  harbour  with  steam  up — four  huge 
men-of-war  quite  able  and  ready  to  sink  all  the  audacious  Russian 
cruisers  that  are  said  to  be  prowling  about  these  waters  in  hopes 
of  capturing  the  Egyptian  fleet.  The  transports,  preceded  by  a 
gunboat,  went  out  in  the  following  order — "  Behara,"  "  Favoum," 
"Charkieh,"  "Rahmanieh,"  "Dahalieh,"  "Garbieh,"  "Tanta," 
each  named  after  an  Egyptian  province.  Then  followed  the  frigate 
"  Mehemet  Ali,"  which  in  these  days  is  '  as  much  good  as  a  card- 
board box,'  at  least,  so  said  an  old  navy  officer.  The  "  Masr,"  (the 
Arabic  name  for  Cairo)  brought  up  the  rear,  with  Prince  Hassan, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  his  staff  on  board.  The  shipping 
in  the  harbour  was  dressed  and  all  the  forts  saluted  the  ships  as 
they  passed  out  to  sea.  Outside  in  the  open  the  squadron  formed 
in  line ;  three  Turkish  vessels  leading,  the  Egyptians  followed,  with 
the  "  Mehemet  Ali "  and  "  Masr  "  flanking  them  on  either  side,  and 
a  huge  ironclad  bringing  up  the  rear.  Thus  they  sailed  away 
through  the  crowd  of  white-sailed  fishing  boats  as  the  sun  set  red 
into  the  sea,  leaving  a  crimson  bank  of  cloud  behind.  The  har- 
bour was  crowded  with  spectators.  The  flat  roofs  of  the  Alexan- 
drian houses  were  covered  with  a  curious  public.  There  were 
many  weeping  women,  wives  or  mothers  of  the  yoimg  fellows 
who  had  gone  away  to  slaughter.  But  the  Arabs  seemed  proud 
of  the  sight,  and  talked  of  certain  victory  in  the  war.  *  Things 
have  changed,'  said  one,  '  since  the  great  war  (the  Crimean  War) : 
we  no  longer  need  the  aid  of  the  Queen  of  England — look  at  our 
paved  streets,  our  square,  our  gas,  our  progress.  Allah  must  make 
us  win.'  '  But  why,'  asked  another,  '  did  Allah  make  all  these 
men  ?  Not  to  kill  each  other — there  is  something  wrong  in  it 
all.' " 

A  special  force  was  organised  for  the  protection  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  an  Egyptian  steamer  being  stationed  at  each  of  the  three 
ports,  Suez,  Ismailia,  and  Port  Said.  Also  three  gunboats  under 
M'Killop  Pasha  were  engaged  in  the  same  duty.  On  shore,  nine 
stations  were  established,  each  one  under  the  charge  of  ten 
mounted  policemen;    the   whole   number  being   commanded  by 

***  It  was  afterwards  raised  to  11,000  or  12,000  men. 
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Colonel  Ward.  In  July  a  further  contingent  of  Egyptian  troops 
was  despatched  to  Constantinople. 

The  Egyptian  contingent  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  a 
worthless  contribution,  for  they  won  for  themselves  the  reputation 
of  brave  soldiers,  and  their  commander  displayed  the  qualities  of 
an  able  and  well-trained  oflBcer,  He  had  received  an  European 
education,  and  he  was  the  "  only  one  of  the  Mussulman  princes 
who  ventured  to  expose  himself  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  share 
with  his  troops  the  dangers  and  privations  incidental  to  a  cam- 
paign." Nevertheless,  neither  the  soldiers  nor  their  leader  seem 
to  have  received  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  com- 
manders; and  in  November  a  communication  appeared  in  the 
Times  vindicating  their  conduct.  From  this  statement  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Egyptian  troops  had  not,  from  the  time  of  their 
arrival  at  the  seat  of  war  in  Bulgaria,  been  placed  under  the 
orders  of  their  legitimate  commander.  Prince  Hassan,  but  were 
stationed  in  detachments  between  Rustchuk  and  Bazardjik.  They 
particularly  distinguished  themselves  at  the  battle  of  Karahassan- 
koi,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success  of  the  day ;  yet,  in 
a  newspaper  description  of  that  action,  they  "  were  taken  seriously 
to  task  and  charged  with  the  falsest  accusations."  Mehemet  Ali, 
in  his  official  report  of  the  battle,  entirely  ignored  the  services 
rendered  by  the  Egyptians  ;  and  to  complete  the  injustice  a  tele- 
gram appeared  in  an  English  paper  stating  that  244  Egyptian 
soldiers  had  been  wounded  in  the  forefinger,  which  meant  that 
they  had  mutilated  themselves  that  they  might  escape  further 
service.  This,  however,  the  correspondent  declares  to  be  a  gross 
calumny. 

The  following  particulars  relative  to  the  Egyptian  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Prince  Hassan,  and  the  contingent  sent  under  his  direc- 
tion by  the  Khedive  to  his  Suzerain  in  aid  of  his  cause,  is  from 
M'Coan's  «  Egypt  as  it  Is  "  :— 

"  The  Ministry  of  War  is  under  Prince  Hassan  Pasha,  his  High- 
ness's  third  son — of  whose  general  and  professional  education  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  is  an  Oxford  D.C.L.,  and  a  Major  in  the 
Prussian  Army.  ...  As  now  organised,  the  Regular  Army  con- 
sists of  eighteen  regiments  of  infantry  (two  of  which  are  negroes 
from  the  Soudan),  of  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  of  six  squadrons 
each,  of  four  regiments  of  field  artillery,  of  six  batteries  each.  .  .  . 
Although  not  more  than  20,000  men  may  now  be  with  the  colours, 
the  regimental  cadres  are  kept  up  for  an  army  of  80,000  men.  ... 
The  infantry  is  armed  with  Remington  rifles,  the  cavalry  partly 
with  revolver  and  lance  and  partly  with  sabre  and  carbine ;  the 
field  artillery  with  100  Krupp  and  50  smooth-bore  guns.  .  .  .  The 
chief  weakness  of  the  Egyptian  army  is,  however,  its  still  defective 
organisation  .  .  .  and  what  would  be  really  fatal  to  its  efficiency 
in  service  anywhere  out  of  Egypt,  its  complete  want  of  military 
train." 

In  September  the  report  of  the  Egyptian  Public  Debt  Com- 
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missioners,  Signer  P.  Baravelli  and  Major  E.  Baring,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Nominal  Capital  on              Nominal  Capital 

Capital  remaining 

the  date  of  decree,       redeemed  since  the  decree 

nnredeemed, 

November  8, 1876.                 of  November  8. 

September  8,  1877. 

Unified  Debt    . 

£59,000,000                     1,620,500 

75,379,500 

Privileged  Debt 

17,000,000                           18,000 

16,98^,000 

1864  Loan 

1,896,400                         243,700 

1,662,700 

1865-6  Loan    . 

1,401,060                        135,140 

1,265,920 

1867  Loan 

1,157,600                        153,900 

1,003,700 

Total     . 

£80,455,060                     2,171,240 

Holland. 

78,283,820 

Of  the  minor  countries  of  Europe  very  little  can  be  said,  for, 
in  the  presence  of  the  more  exciting  topics  of  the  Eusso-Turkish 
war  and  the  Constitutional  struggle  in  France,  they  seem  to  have 
been  relegated  to  insignificance,  and  they  furnish  no  continuous 
political  history,  or  not  any  of  suflScient  importance  to  interest 
foreign  readers.     Hence  a  few  notes  only  can  be  attempted. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Queen  of  Holland  was  solemnised 
June  20.  "  Great  emotion  was  manifested  at  the  moment  when 
the  coffin  was  removed  from  the  palace.  The  coffin  was  strewn 
with  flowers  and  iniTnortelles^  amongst  which  a  wreath  of  white 
roses,  sent  by  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  was  remarked.  The 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Princess  of  the  House  of  Orange,  the 
Grand  Duke  and  Prince  Hermann  of  Saxe-Weimar,  the  Princes  of 
Wied  and  Oldenbourg,  Prince  Albrecht  of  Prussia,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  Courts,  followed  the  funeral  cortege.  There 
was  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators.  The  ministers  and  other 
distinguished  personages  had  assembled  in  the  Great  Church  of 
Delft,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  procession.  On  the  Eoyal 
mourners  having  taken  their  seats  in  the  church.  Pastor  Molenkama 
delivered  an  affecting  discourse,  in  which  he  alluded  in  warm  t^rms 
to  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  Queen.  As  the  coffin  was  lowered 
into  the  royal  vault  the  King  and  his  sons  exhibited  much  emotion." 

In  April  the  Government  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  for  reclaiming,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  the  south 
part  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  1 1 6,000,000fl. 

The  Budget  for  1878  was  brought  forward  in  the  Second 
Chamber,  September  17,  by  the  Minister  of  Finance.  He  esti- 
mated the  total  expenditure  at  121,000,000fl.,  and  the  revenue  at 
113,700,000fl.  The  anticipated  deficit  would  be  due  mainly  to 
the  war  in  Atcheen,  which  cost  26,500,000fl.  in  1876,  and  will,  it 
was  supposed,  cost  as  much  in  1877.  The  minister  believed  that 
the  eventual  deficit  could  be  covered  by  the  issue  of  Treasury 
Notes,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  was,  he  thought, 
by  no  means  unfavourable.  The  revenue  was  increasing  while  the 
deficit  that  might  occur  would  be  due  to  temporary  causes. 

The  New  Cabinet  that  was  formed  at  the  beginning  of  November 
was  composed  as  follows  : — M.  Van  Heeckeren  Vankell,  Chief  of 
the  King's  Cabinet,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  Deputy  Smidt, 
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Minister  of  Justice ;  M.  Kappeyne,  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  M. 
Wichers,  naval  officer,  Minister  of  Marine  ;  M.  Gleichman,  secre- 
tary to  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands,  Minister  of  Finance ;  Deputy 
Deroo,  Minister  for  War ;  M.  Van  Bosse,  ex-Minister,  Colonial 
Minister. 

A  Royal  decree  instituted  a  new  department  for  Commerce, 
Industry,  and  Public  Works.  The  minister  who  undertook  its 
duties  was  M.  Tak  von  Poortoliet. 

Belgium. 

Not  only  all  Belgium,  but  many  artiste  and  others  from  Eng- 
land, P\ance,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries  of  the  Continent 
assembled,  in  August,  at  Antwerp,  to  celebrate  the  "Rubens 
Festival."  A  bust  of  Rubens  was  to  be  "inaugurated."  The 
coi'Uge  met  early  in  the  forenoon  in  the  Place  Verte.  It  was 
preceded  by  a  detachment  of  Pompeurs  and  the  bands  of  the 
Grarde  Civique.  Then  followed  the  Grovernor  of  Antwerp,  the 
Burgomaster,  and  delegates  of  the  Government,  and  the  Echevins 
and  Communal  Council,  all  in  official  costume.  Next  came  the 
Council  of  the  Antwerp  Academy,  and  four  of  their  youngest 
pupils,  carrying  on  a  h^ancard  covered  with  a  white  gold-fringed 
sheet  crowns  of  gold  and  bronze.  The  delegates  of  the  French 
Academy,  in  their  academical  robes,  and  headed  by  a  mace-bearer, 
formed  another  link  in  the  long  cortege.  Then  followed  the  dele- 
gates from  foreign  countries — P'rench,  German,  English,  and 
Scandinavian,  and  the  artists  of  Antwerp.  The  procession  closed 
with  various  members  of  the  administrative  and  judicial  bodies  and 
the  officers  of  the  Garde  Civique,  who  pretty  much  resemble  our 
own  volunteers.  The  bust,  which  is  from  the  chisel  of  M.  Pecher, 
when  uncovered,  was  highly  praised,  and  will  form  a  fine  ornament 
to  the  entrance-hall  of  the  gallery  of  ancient  pictures.  The  inau- 
guration ceremony  did  not  last  long,  but  speeches  were  made  by 
MM.  de  Wael,  de  Laborde,  the  secretary  of  the  Institute,  and  M. 
Charles  Blanc. 

A  banquet  was  given  by  the  city  to  the  deputies  of  foreign 
academies  and  other  distinguished  visitors;  the  Bourse  bein^ 
specially  decorated  and  lighted  for  the  occasion.  "  M.  de  Wael, 
the  Burgomaster,  presided,  and  there  were  present  very  many  of 
the  best-known  painters,  architects,  and  sculptors  of  all  the 
countries  of  Northern  Europe.  M.  de  Wael,  in  proposing  the 
toast  of  the  foreigners  present,  described  them  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  institute's,  academies,  and  scientific  bodies  of  all  the 
Em-opean  capitals,  who  had  come  to  Antwerp  to  help  the  citizens 
in  doing  honour  to  their  great  painter.  They  would,  he  hoped, 
carry  to  their  homes  with  them  the  impression  that  in  this  jarring 
world  science  and  art  inspire  peace  and  goodwill  among  those  who 
cultivate  them.  Their  adepts  were  all  friends  ;  they  knew  of  no 
divisions  and  frontiers.  Blessed  be  the  bond  of  union  that  the 
worship  of  arts  and  letters  preserved  among  men!     Tlie  Vicomte 
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de  Laborde  returned  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  French,  and  M.  Van 
EUemet  on  behalf  of  the  Dutch.  M.  B.  Dumortier,  Belgian 
Minister,  forsaking  the  mere  language  of  compliment,  adverted 
to  the  delicate  question  of  the  birthplace  of  Bubens,  and  then 
dwelt  with  some  patriotic  fervour  on  the  new  spring  of  life  which 
at  present  is  raising  the  Belgian  people  to  their  old  position  among 
the  nations.  M.  Hiller,  of  Cologne,  spoke,  in  French,  of  the 
relations  of  the  old  cities  of  Antwerp  and  Cologne,  and  of  their 
rival  claims  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Eubens.  ^Tiichever  way  it  was, 
Cologne  had  an  interest  in  Rubens,  and  could  not  but  sympathize 
with  the  honour  done  to  his  memory.  M.  Kaulbach,  of  Munich, 
in  the  name  of  German  art,  passed  a  eulogium  on  the  genius  of 
Rubens,  but  the  applause  was  so  enthusiastic  that  little  of  what  he 
said  could  be  heard." 

Fetes  followed,  the  greatest  of  which — "  the  nocturnal  pro- 
cession of  the  giant  and  the  giantess,  the  ship  and  the  whale  " 
was  intended  to  illustrate  the  intellectual  glories  of  Antwerp. 
Unfortunately  the  fireworks  and  illuminations  were  eclipsed  by 
the  brilliant  lightning  of  "  a  terrific  thunder-storm,"  and  the 
festival  ended  in  a  general  sauve  qui  pent. 

A  very  dififerent  gathering  was  the  meeting  in  September,  at 
Ghent,  of  the  Ninth  Congress  of  the  "International  Working 
Men's  Association,"  of  which  the  official  name  is  "  The  Universal 
Congress  of  Socialists."  The  first  question  discussed  was  that  of 
"  A  Revolutionary  Solidarity  of  the  Federations." 

It  was  resolved  that  when  an  insurrection  breaks  out  in  any 
country,  socialists  are  to  support  each  other  by  all  possible  means. 
Also  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  country  where  an  insurrection  is 
successful,  to  provide  neighbouring  countries  with  means  necessary 
for  revolutionary  action.  The  speakers  likewise  developed  their 
ideas  upon  property.  Of  liberty  it  was  remarked  that  social 
liberty,  not  individual  liberty,  is  the  aim  of  socialists.  Finally, 
after  much  strife  between  the  Anarchists  and  the  Authoritarians, 
the  Congress  decided  in  favour  of  the  Authoritarians  against  the 
"  Anarchists "  or  "  CoUectivists."  The  Congress,  however,  made 
this  fact  evident,  that  all  the  federations  represented  in  it  accepted 
the  following  political  dogmas : — '^  the  expropriation  of  the  owners 
of  all  capital  and  the  abolition  of  individual  property ;  all  soil, 
buildings,  capitals,  fabrics,  &c.,  having  to  be  inade  collective 
property  of  groups  of  labourers.  Each  kind  of  State,  each  kind  of 
representative  government,  must  be  abolished ;  the  society  must 
be  a  net  of  federations  of  labourers,  united  together  for  their 
special  needs  and  the  special  purposes  they  propose  to  reach.  The 
realisation  of  this  programme  (elaborated  at  length  in  a  series  of 
brochures)  can  be  reached  only  by  a  series  of  revolutions,  each  of 
which  has  to  accomplish  some  part  of  the  programme,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Commune  of  Paris,  which  partially  realised  the 
autonomy  of  communes." 

The  last  orator  indulged  in  gross  abuse  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
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ment,  because  one  of  the  fraternity  (Kanckel,  an  ex-member  of  the 
Paris  Commune)  had  been  warned  by  the  Belgian  police  to  leave 
the  country.     Many  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congress  were   men   of  superior  instruction  and  undoubted 
ability,  carried  away  by  political  and  social  fanaticism.    Mild-nutn- 
nered  revolutionists  advocated  the  most  sanguinary  doctrines ;  and 
if  they  did  not  demand  a  million  of  heads,  they  argued  that 
universal  brotherhood  could  only  be  inaugurated  by  universal  in- 
surrection and  the  destruction  of  all  existing  institutions.     On 
November  13  the  Belgian  Chambers  were  opened  by  the  King  in 
person.     "Belgium,"  said  his  Majesty,  "faithful  to  her  pacific 
r6le^  continues  to  entertain  most  amicable  relations  with  all  the 
Powers.     The  last  census  proves  that  in  ten  years  the  increase  of 
population  has  been  508,000.     The  number  of  legislators  must 
therefore  be  augmented  by  five  senators  and  ten  representatives. 
The  provincial  and  communal  representation  must  also  be  increased 
accordingly.     The  law  for  the  prevention  of  electoral  frauds  will 
be  completed,  and  unity  of  electoral  legislation  established.    Public 
instruction  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  suflScient  provision 
for  the  teaching  body  of  all  degrees  has  been  made.     The  situation 
of  agriculture  is  satisfactory ;  and  the  invasion  of  the  cattle  plague 
has  been  prevented.     Notwithstanding  the  commercial  crisis,  Bel- 
gian commerce  has  not  declined,  and  the  activity  of  the  ports  has 
increased.     Belgian  industry  will  take  a  part  worthy  of  it  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition.     Belgian  art  sustains  its  old  reputation.     The 
Civic  Guards  and  the  Army  answer  to  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
A  Bill  relative  to  the  organisation  of  the  Civic  Guards  will  be  pre- 
sented this  session.     The  product  of  the  sale  of  military  lands  will 
be  employed  in  the  construction  of  two  forts  on  the  lefb  bank  of  the 
Nethes,  to  secure  the  defence  of  the  Antwerp  roads.     Credits  for 
artillery  will  be  demanded.     The  public  revenues,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  railways,  will  realise  the  expectations  formed.     In  the 
last  six  years  350,000,000f.  have  been  spent  on  works  of  public 
utility.     The  execution  of  new  maritime  works  at  Antwerp,  com- 
menced on  the  river  Mouse,  will  soon  render  it  navigable  through 
the  whole  of  Belgian  territory.     The  construction  of  railways  is 
progressing,  notwithstanding  the   regrettable  financial   disasters. 
Belgium  will  join  the  other  Governments  in  the  question  of  the 
simplification  of  railway  tariffs.     Postal  legislation  will  be  put  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  postal  union.     Maritime  legis- 
lation is  to  be  revised,  and  a  law  will  be  presented  regulating 
responsibility  in  questions  of  transport.     In  questions  oa  which 
men's  minds  are  divided  the  principles  and  ideas  uniting  all  should 
not  be  forgotten — the  love  of  national  autonomy  and  attachment 
to  constitutional  liberties.     In  two  years  the  fiitieth  anniversary  of 
national  independence  would  be  celebrated ;  then  the  great  things 
accomplished  in  half  a  century  would  be  commemorated,  and,  as 
to-day,  God  would  be  thanked  for  having  always  protected  their 
dear  fatherland.** 
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DENMARK. 

The  political  year  was  marked  by  considerable  agitation 
arising  from  the  conflict  between  the  Crown  and  the  Folkething 
— the   Representative   Chamber — which   was  in   progress  during 

1876,  as  maybe  seen  by  reference  to  the  Annual  Register 
of  that  year.  "  The  root  of  the  conflict,"  said  a  Ministerial  Me- 
morandum, dated  April  11,  1877,  "between  the  Crown  and  the 
Folkething  lay  in  the  desire  of  the  latter  to  restrict  the  King's 
choice  of  counsellors,  abolish  the  equal  prerogative  of  the  Lands- 
thing,  and  overthrow  the  constitutional  distribution  of  the  public 
powers.  It  is  a  duty  the  King  owes  to  himself  and  his  successors, 
and  which  is  incumbent  upon  him  as  protector  of  the  Constitution, 
to  repel  such  attempts.  The  Ministry  would  act  contrary  to  its 
duty  if  it  were  to  resign  at  the  present  time.  A  dissolution  of  the 
Folkething  would,  in  opposition  to  the  Constitution,  place  the 
power  of  amending  it  solely  in  the  hands  of  electors  or  members 
of  the  Folkething.  The  Constitution  does  not  provide  for  the 
present  case,  in  which  the  financial  law  has  failed  through  a 
disagreement  between  the  Chambers.  The  enforcement  of  a  pro- 
visional financial  law  remained  the  only  issue  out  of  the  difficulty. 
In  taking  this  course  the  Ministry  has  limited  itself  to  that  which 
was  indispensable,  because  it  wishes  to  facilitate  a  return  to  a 
regular  state  of  things." 

As  no  agreement  had  been  arrived  at  between  the  two  Cham- 
bers during  the  last  session,  relative  to  the  budgets  of  April  1, 

1877,  and  March  21,  1878,  the  King  had  recourse  to  a  temporary 
law  approving  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure.  It  was  signed  by 
the  King,  and  countersigned  by  all  the  Ministers.  This  law  was 
promulgated  in  accordance  with  Article  25  of  the  Constitution, 
which  empowers  the  Government  to  make  the  necessary  current 
expenditure  according  to  the  established  rules ;  but  the  principal 
sum  and  the  single  items  of  expenditure  must  not  exceed  the 
amount  laid  down  in  the  Government  proposals  presented  to  the 
Kigsdag. 

A  letter  from  Copenhagen  gave  some  account  of  the  autunm 
races  in  Denmark,  which  took  place  at  Slagelse,  a  town  in  the  heart 
of  Zealand,  altout  twenty-five  miles  from  the  capital.  The  account 
is  worth  quoting,  in  order  to  show  how  Anglicised  all  the  world 
has  been  growing  in  this  respect.  "The  fourth  race  was  the 
principal  event  of  the  day.  It  was  a  handicap  over  one  mile, 
for  three-year-old  horses  and  mares  from  all  countries.  Nine 
horses  were  entered,  but  only  three  came  to  the  post  —  Sir 
Garnet,  Warrenby,  and  Miss  Harriett.  The  race  was  very  exciting. 
Miss  Harriett  at  once  came  to  the  front,  and  maintained  her  lead 
until  within  a  hundred  yards  from  the  winning-post,  when  Sir 
Gtimet,  who  had  been  pulling  double,  nearly  dragging  the  jockey 
out  of  the  saddle,  came  on  with  a  rush,  winning  in  1  min.  45  sec.. 
Miss  Harriett  was  a  good  second,  closely  followed  by  Warrenby. 

t2 
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The  value  of  this  stake  was  1,400  crowns.  Sir  Garnet  had  onl] 
arrived  a  couple  of  days  previously  from  Baden-Baden,  where  h( 
had  been  running  in  splendid  form.  For  the  fifth  race,  over  one 
mile  and  a  quarter,  seven  horses  were  entered,  out  of  whom  Fathei 
Claret,  Roscius,  Aladdin,  and  Crecy  came  to  the  post.  Fathei 
Claret  took  the  lead,  but  was  soon  caught  by  Crecy,  who  came  ii 
first  in  2  min.  21  sec,  closely  followed  by  Aladdin,  while  Fathei 
Claret  was  a  bad  third.  The  value  of  the  stakes  was  800  crowns 
The  sixth  race,  a  trotting  match  for  Danish  horses,  over  4,00( 
yards,  was  won  by  Thora,  the  value  of  the  stakes  being  400  crowns 
The  jockeys  were  all  English,  and  nearly  all  handled  their  horsei 
in  excellent  style.  Racing  is  now  finished  in  Denmark  until  th< 
next  spring  meeting." 

A  notable  event  in  Denmark  in  1877  was  a  State  trial,  th< 
result  of  which  (a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  expenses  to  be  chargec 
to  the  national  treasury)  will  strengthen  the  Ministers  of  thai 
country  in  their  future  dealings  with  the  Radical  majority ;  "  who,' 
said  a  Copenhagen  correspondent,  "  may  now  leani  the  absurditj 
of  rushing  headlong  into  State  trials  of  Ministers  without  anj 
reasonable  expectation  of  success,  simply  as  a  party  move."  *'  The 
trial,"  remarked  the  same  correspondent,  "  arose  out  of  the  sale  oi 
the  so-called  Marble  Church  to  M.  Tietgen,  the  well-known  directoi 
of  the  Private  Bank  and  the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company, 
This  church,  or  rather  this  ruin,  was  originally  intended  to  be  a 
second  Duomo  of  Milan,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  by  one  of  those  extravagant  kings  whose  absurd 
desire  to  imitate  Louis  XIV.  in  France  nearly  ruined  Denmark.  The 
church  was  to  be  built  of  Norwegian  marble,  but  was  only  about 
half  completed,  and,  as  there  was  no  more  money,  was  left  as  a 
ruin,  encumbering  one  of  the  most  important  public  sites  in  Copen- 
hagen. M.  Tietgen  having  most  generously  offered  to  buy  the 
ruin  and  to  have  it  completed,  it  was  sold  to  him  by  the  late 
Cabinet — or,  rather,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — for  the  sum 
of  200,000  crowns.  The  Radicals,  however,  maintained  that  the 
Ministers  had  exceeded  their  powers  in  selling  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  one  of  the  State  domains  without  a  special  vote  of 
the  Lower  House,  and  they  also  maintained  that  it  would  have  been 
more  profitable  to  pull  the  ruin  down  and  sell  the  site  for  building 
pui-poses,  valuing  the  ground  at  nearly  half  a  million  crowns,  and 
claiming  the  difference  from  the  Ministers.  A  vote  was  passed, 
ordering  the  trial  of  the  Ministers,  and  it  is  this  trial  which  now 
has  been  concluded." 

The  Battle  of  the  Budget,  before  referred  to,  continued  almost 
to  the  end  of  the  year ;  but,  after  eleven  hours'  debate,  the  Rigsdag  * 
came  to  an  understanding  with  the  Government  on  November  8,  a 
day  that  terminated  a  most  momentous  political  crisis,  and  which 
henceforth  will  be  an  important  landmark  in  the  Constitutional 

*  See  Annual  Register,  1876,  p.  233. 
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history   of  Denmark.      The  Lower   House   having   annulled   the 
Ministerial  Provisional  Finance  Bill,  the  country  was  left  without 
any  law  authorising  the  collection  of  taxes,  and  a  dead-lock  re- 
sulted.   In  this  dilemma  the  President  of  the  Council  declared  that 
if  within  twenty-four  hours  both  Houses  did  not  vote  the  collection 
of  taxes  and  the  payment  of  current  expenses  until  a  budget  was 
passed,  he  would  have  recourse  to  Eoyal  Orders  in  Council.     The 
debate  in  the  Lower  House  was  stormy  in  the  extreme,  members 
accusing  each  other  of  falsehood  without  hesitation ;  but  "  during 
the  third  meeting,"  said  the  Copenhagen  correspondent  of  the  PaU 
Mall  Gazette^  "  a  proposal  was  made  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Government,  and  which  was  then  immediately  carried  before  the 
Upper   House,  which  may  be  said  to  have  sat  en  permanence^ 
meeting  and  adjourning  no  fewer  than  eight  times  during  the  day, 
when  it  was  altered  and  sent  back  to  the  Lower  House,  which 
rejected  the  alteration,  and  returned  the  resolution  in  its  original 
shape.     It  was  now  past  nine  o'clock,  and  everything  was  at  a 
dead-lock,  only  about  two  hours  being  left   for  a   final  decision 
whether  the  Constitution  should  be  a  dead  letter  or  not.     The 
President  of  the  Upper  House  was  just  about  closing  the  sitting 
when  a  communication  was  made  to  him,  and  immediately  a  joint 
committee  was  proposed  and  accepted  by  both  Houses.     The  com- 
mittee met  instantly,    and  after  half    an   hour's   deliberation  a 
resolution  was  agreed  upon,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Cabinet ; 
and  about  half-past  eleven  the  President  of  the  Council  was  able  to 
proceed  to  the  Castle  of  Amalienborg  (where  his  Majesty,  who  had 
come  in  from  his  coimtry  residence  at  Fredensborg,  had  been  wait- 
ing the  final  result)  to  obtain  the  Royal  signature,  which  finally 
made  the  resolution  law.     This  provisional  result  of  the  crisis — for 
it  was  in  reality  only  a  six  weeks'  armistice — was  accepted  by  all 
parties  with  the  greatest  delight." 

NORWAY. 

The  same  writer  stated  that,  according  to  official  information 
published  by  the  Government  of  Norway,  the  mercantile  fleet 
of  that  country,  in  the  latter  part  of  1876,  consisted  of  7,814 
vessels,  of  which  7,596  were  sailing  vessels  and  218  steamers.  The 
total  number  of  the  crews  was  put  down  at  60,281  persons,  and  he 
remarked  that,  "  considering  the  population  of  Norway  is  bai*ely 
2,000,000  souls,  the  proportion  of  sailors  to  the  total  number  of 
inhabitants  is  unusually  high — probably  higher  than  in  any  other 
country." 
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UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  United  States  the  year  1877  opened  gloomily  amid  the 
difficulties  and  uncertainties,  the  turmoil  and  strife,  of  a  disputed 
Presidential  Election.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  more  important  political 
crisis  than  had  occurred  for  a  dozen  years.  Party  feeling  ran  very 
high,  and  there  were  dreary  prognostics  that  ^^  in  less  than  a 
hundred  days  "  the  citizens  of  the  Great  Bepublic  "  would  be  cut- 
ting each  other's  throats." 

The  votes  of  the  Presidential  Electors  were  almost  equally  bal- 
anced, and  whether  Mr.  Tilden  and  Mr.  Hendricks,  the  Democratic 
Candidates,  or  Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Wheeler,  the  Republican  Candi- 
dates, would  be  declared  President  and  Vice-President  for  the  next 
four  years,  depended  on  the  admission  or  rejection  of  the  votes  of 
three  of  the  Southern  States,  viz.,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  South 
Carolina.  In  these  States  KepubUcan  Legislatures  had  appointed 
partisan-returning  Boards,  and  these  were  accused  by  the  opposite 
party  of  falsifying  the  returns.  The  Democrats,  therefore,  de- 
manded an  investigation ;  but  the  Republicans  maintained  that, 
according  to  the  Constitution,  the  certificate  of  the  Governor  of  a 
State  legalised  the  returns  and  could  not  be  upset.  How  could  the 
dispute  be  adjusted  ?  In  what  way  might  a  peaceful  settlement 
be  arrived  at  ? 

The  ultra  Republicans  contended  that  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty rested  with  the  President  of  the  Senate,  whose  province  it 
was  to  control  the  counting  of  the  votes  ;  but  the  extreme  Demo- 
crats declared  that  Congress  also  could  exercise  that  control,  and 
that  both  Houses  had  the  power  of  rejecting  disputed  votes.  If 
no  compromise  could  be  effected,  two  rival  Presidents,  or  two  rival 
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Pretenders  to  the  Presidency,  would  divide  the  country  into  two 
hostile  factions,  each  claiming  that  its  candidate  was  the  lawfully- 
elected  "  King  of  the  Kingless  land  ; "  a  state  of  things  that  would 
be  very  likely  to  end  in  civil  war,  or  at  least  in  a  dead-lock  of  all 
the  machinery  of  Government — a  paralysis  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, a  damaged  national  credit,  and  a  political  and  social  chaos 
of  the  most  serious  nature. 

In  this  dilemma  the  common  sense  and  political  sagacity  of 
the  practical  and  law-respecting  people  of  the  United  States  de- 
vised a  means  of  escape.  The  Senate  and  the  Lower  House  agreed 
to  appoint  an  Electoral  Commission,  composed  of  five  members 
taken  from  each  branch  of  the  Legislatiure  and  the  five  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  functions  of  this  Committee  of  Fifteen 
were  intended  to  be  judicial;  but  the  members  of  it,  whether 
senators,  deputies,  or  judges,  voted  simply  for  the  interests  of  their 
respective  parties  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  merits  of 
the  case.  It  was  ruled  by  a  majority  of  one  that  Congress  should 
not  inquire  into  the  credentials  of  a  Presidential  Elector. 

This  at  once  gave  the  victory  to  the  Republicans,  and  Congress 
having  accepted  the  recommendation  (and  consequently  the  admis- 
sion of  the  votes  of  the  three  Southern  States  without  investiga- 
tion) Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Wheeler,  the  Republican  Candidates, 
were  declared  to  be  the  lawfully-elected  President  and  Vice- 
President  by  184  Presidential  Votes  to  183.  Thus  this  impor- 
tant matter  was  settled  ;  and  though  the  Democrats  complained 
of  imposition,  they  could  not  dispute  the  legality  of  the  decision, 
nor  Mr.  Hayes's  title  to  the  Presidential  chair. 

This  great  question  was  decided  on  March  2  at  four  in  the 
morning,  and  in  five  hours  from  that  time  Mr.  Hayes  was  greeted 
in  Washington  by  General  Grant  and  others  as  the  President  elect. 
On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  he  was  entertained  at  a  grand 
banquet  at  the  White  House,  and  at  noon  on  the  following  day — 
Sunday — Grant's  term  of  office  expired  ;  but  the  new  President 
having  been  sworn  in  privately  the  previous  evening  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  no  interregnum  occurred. 

Monday,  March  4,  was  the  day  of  inauguration.  A  military 
and  civic  procession  escorted  the  Ex-President  and  actual  President 
from  the  WTiite  House  to  the  Capitol,  where,  standing  on  the  large 
platform  which  had  been  erected  for  the  purpose  in  the  high 
central  portico  of  the  Capitol,  and  in  presence  of  a  brilliant  com- 
pany— the  supreme  judges,  members  of  Congress,  the  diplomatic 
corps,  the  high  officers  of  State,  General  Sherman  and  officers  of 
rank  in  the  army  and  navy,  the  President  again  took  the  oaths 
of  office,  and  then  proceeded  to  deliver  his  inaugural  address, 
which  was  earnest  in  tone  and  explicit  in  the  enunciation  of  a 
policy  of  conciliation.  Its  principal  topics  were  the  condition  and 
wants  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  policy  he  intended  to  pursue 
towards  them,  the  reform  of  the  Civil  service  and  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Union.     He  declared  that  the  permanent  pacifi- 
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cation  of  the  country  upon  such  principles  and  by  such  measures 
as  would  secure  the  complete  protection  of  all  its  citizens  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  constitutional  rights,  was  the  one  object 
which  all  thoughtful  and  patriotic  citizens  regarded  as  of  supreme 
importance,  and  he  believed  that  before  this  great  principle  party- 
interests  would  fade  into  insignificance.  "  The  question  for  the 
Southern  States,"  he  said,  "  was  government  or  no  government ; 
social  order,  peaceful  industries,  and  happiness,  or  a  return  to  bar- 
barism." 

"  \Miat  the  States  of  the  South  now  imperatively  require,"  he 
went  on  to  say,  "  is  the  inestimable  blessing  of  wise,  honest,  and 
peaceful  local  self-government.  But  then  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  only  a  local  Government  which  recognises  and  maintains 
inviolate  the  rights  of  all  is  true  self-government.  ...  It 
must  be  a  Government  which  submits  loyally  and  heartily  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Laws — those  of  the  Nation  and  those  of  the 
States  themselves — accepting  and  obeying  faithfully  all  the  Consti- 
tution as  it  is."  "  Let  me  assure  my  coimtrymen  of  the  Southern 
States,"  he  added,  "that  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  regard  and 
promote  their  truest  interests — the  interests  of  white  and  coloured 
people  both  equally — and  to  put  forth  my  best  efiForts  on  behalf  of 
a  civil  policy  which  will  for  ever  wipe  out  of  our  political  affairs 
the  colour  line  and  distinction  between  the  North  and  South,  to 
the  end  that  we  may  have,  not  merely  a  united  North  or  a  united 
South,  but  a  united  country." 

And  not  only  the  political  but  the  material  development  of  the 
Southern  States  deserved  the  attention  of  the  Government,  for  that 
also  had  been  arrested,  nor  must  the  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  these  States  be  neglected.  The  schools 
should  be  liberally  supported  by  State  Governments.  He  urged, 
likewise,  the  absolute  necessity  of  Civil  Service  Reform,  that  faith- 
ful oflScials  might  be  secured.  The  founders  of  the  Government 
never  expected  oflScials  to  be  appointed  for  partisan  services. 
Though  the  President  necessarily  owes  his  election  to  one  party, 
to  whose  principles  he  is  deeply  attached,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  he  served  his  party  best  who  served  his  country  best. 

To  further  such  reform  the  President  recommended  an  increase 
of  the  Presidential  term  of  oflBce  to  six  years  without  eligibility 
for  re-election.  He  said  that  financial  depression  continued,  but 
with  signs  of  returning  prosperity;  that  the  imcertainty  of  the 
paper  currency  added  to  the  depression ;  that  the  only  safe  paper 
currency  is  one  at  all  times  convertible  into  coin  ;  that  legislation 
for  early  resumption  is  both  wise  and  imperatively  demanded.  He 
approved  the  policy  inaugurated  by  his  honoured  predecessor. 
General  Grant,  of  submitting  international  disputes  to  arbitration. 
If,  unhappily,  such  questions  hereafter  arise,  he  would  adhere  to  this 
policy.  Referring  to  the  closeness  of  the  Presidential  result  and  the 
Electoral  Tribunal,  he  said  it  gave  the  first  instance  in  the  world's 
history  of  a  great  nation  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  of  opposing  parties 
for  power  hushing  party  tunaults  to  adjust  the  contest  by  l^al  fbnns. 
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An  American,  describing  at  the  time  Mr.  Hayes'  inauguration, 
and  referring  to  his  principles,  remarked : — "  Since  Abraham 
Lincoln's  inauguration  on  the  same  spot  sixteen  years  ago  there 
has  been  no  ceremony  of  deeper  importance  than  the  transaction 
of  yesterday.  The  world  may  well  dwell  on  that  simple  but  august 
pageant  and  solemnity,  for  it  marks,  as  I  conceive,  the  beginning 
of  better  and  purer  life  on  the  part  of  forty  millions  of  people. 
There  seems  really  no  limit  to  the  influence  which  under  our  system 
may  be  exerted  by  the  President,  and  we  have  a  man  now  in  that 
great  oflSce  who  has  entered  upon  its  duties  with  a  high  sense  of 
responsibility.  The  chief  pledge  given  by  him  beforehand  was  that 
he  would  seek  to  make  an  end  of  the  bestowal  of  oflBce  for  political 
reasons  only,  and  the  allowing  of  partisan  service  on  the  part  of 
public  oflScers.  This  pledge  he  has  now  solemnly  repeated,  and  with 
admirable  skill  he  has  referred  to  the  fact  that  both  the  great  politi- 
cal parties  have  in  terms  almost  identical  declared  the  need  of 
this  reform,  and  pledged  to  it  their  unreserved  support.  One  can 
fancy  the  dismay  with  which  the  political  chiefs  of  the  outgoing 
administration  must  have  listened  to  these  portentous  words. 
There  stood  Chandler,  Grant's  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  had 
been  chairman  of  the  Eepubliean  committee  during  the  whole 
canvass  ;  and  there  was  Cameron,  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  had 
led  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  at  the  Cincinnati  Convention. 
General  Grant  himself  must  have  felt  rebuked  as  he  listened  to 
the  setting  forth  by  the  new  President  of  a  course  of  action  as  of 
the  highest  obligation  which  was  contrary  in  every  particular  to 
what  had  been  his  procedure.  The  closing  words  of  the  address 
referred  to  the  example  which  had  been  given  to  the  world  of  a 
great  nation  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  of  opposing  parties  for 
power  hushing  its  party  tumults  to  yield  the  issue  of  the  contest 
to  adjustment  according  to  the  forms  of  law.  And  last  of  all 
there  was  a  solemn  appeal  for  the  guidance  of  that  Divine  hand  by 
which  the  destinies  of  nations  and  individuals  are  shaped ;  looking 
to  this  guidance,  the  senators,  representatives,  and  judges  who 
stood  around  were  called  upon  by  the  President  to  work  with  him 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  that  so  *  peace  and  happiness, 
truth  and  justice,  religion  and  piety,  may  be  established  among  us 
for  all  generations.'  This  quotation  from  the  Prayer  for  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament,  or  for  Congress,  as  we  have  it,  one  meets  with 
in  such  an  address  as  this  with  a  certain  surprise.  Mr.  Hayes  is 
not,  I  believe,  a  Churchman;  it  is  a  curious  thought  that  the 
prayer  from  which  he  quotes  was  composed  by  Archbishop  Laud." 

The  ]\iinisters  comprising  President  Hayes'  Cabinet  were  an- 
nounced to  be 

The  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts,  of  New  York  .  .  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Hon.  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio         .        .  .  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Hon.  George  W.  M'Crwry,  Iowa     .        .  .  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Hon.  Richard  M.  Thompson,  of  Indiana  .  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Bevens,  of  Massachusetts  .  Attorney-General. 

The  Hon.  Dayid  M*Key,  of  Tennessee  .        .  •  Fostmaster-GeneraL 

The  Hon.  Carl  Schun,  of  Missouri  .  •  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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The  New  York  papers — the  Heraldj  TribuTie^  and  Times — 
gave  their  unqualified  approval  to  the  address  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent, characterising  it  as  wise,  sincere,  courageous,  and  unpartisan 
in  its  declarations.  Mr.  Hayes'  Cabinet  appointments  likewise  in- 
dicated his  policy.  The  members  of  his  Cabinet  were  said  to  be 
not  so  much  Republicans  as  Independents,  and  the  Postmaster- 
General— a  Democrat — had  been  an  officer  in  the  Confederate 
army.  Nor  was  ability  overlooked  by  Mr.  Hayes  ;  for  Mr.  Evart«, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  was  the  ablest  lawyer  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Hayes  began  at  once  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  conciliation 
and  reform  he  had  so  frankly  announced  and  so  earnestly  advocated 
in  his  manly  and  outspoken  address.  He  gradually  withdrew  the 
Federal  troops  from  the  Southern  States,  leaving  only  those  neces- 
sary for  garrison  duty;  and  the  troops  thus  liberated  were  em- 
ployed against  Mexican  raiders  and  hostile  Indians.  General 
Howard  had  an  encounter  with  the  Indians  of  Idaho  July  12,  in 
which  two  officers  were  wounded,  eleven  soldiers  killed,  and  twenty- 
four  wounded.  Thirteen  Indians  were  killed  and  many  wounded. 
A  party  of  thirty-one  Chinamen,  while  descending  Clearwater  in 
canoes,  were  attacked  by  Joseph's  band  of  Indians  and  only  one 
escaped.  Volunteers  were  called  out  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  Oregon  and  Washington  territory. 

General  Howard  had  an  action  of  some  importance  with  the 
Indians  under  the  Indian  Chief  Joseph.  "  Four  hundred  of  our 
troops,"  said  the  Philadelphia  correspondent  of  the  TimeSj ''  fought 
300  Indians  for  two  days  ;  the  latter  finally  abandoned  their  camp, 
and  retreated  westward  towards  the  Snake  country.  Thirteen  of 
their  number  are  believed  to  have  been  killed,  while  our  troops 
lost  eleven  killed  and  twenty-nine  wounded.  But  while  this  en- 
gagement is  deemed  important,  no  evidence  is  given  that  the 
Indians  suffered  serious  loss,  as  they  carried  off  their  dead  and 
wounded.  General  Howard  is  now  moving  towards  Mount  Idaho, 
to  concentrate  his  forces  with  a  reinforcement  of  315  men  going 
thither  from  San  Francisco,  and  also  one  infantry  regiment  from 
Georgia.  The  general  has  now  nearly  every  available  soldier  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  while  barelv  1,000  troops  remain  in  the  Southern 
States." 

The  condition  of  the  negro  population  in  the  Southern  States 
was  at  this  time  very  far  from  satisfactory,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness.  *'  It  is  not  easy,"  he  said, 
"to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  negroes  on  the  large  cotton 
plantations  Iiave  actually  retrograded  towards  barbarism.  Their 
cabins  are  small  huts  of  pine  logs  or  rough  boards,  containing  only 
one  room.  A  glazed  window  in  a  plantation  cabin  might  be  sought 
in  vain  from  Virginia  to  Texas.  Cheapness  and  ugliness  and 
squalor  characterise  these  dwellings ;  the  hovels  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry are  luxurious  compared  with  them.  Yet  the  negro  lives 
year  after  year  in  entire  contentment  in  these  wretched  cabins, 
and  if  by  any  chance  money  comes  to  him  he  will  spend  it  in  use- 
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less  finery  or  luxurious  food  rather  than  buy  glass  for  his  window 
or  build  an  extra  room  for  a  kitchen.  His  clothes  are  the  cast-oflf 
garments  of  his  employer  or  his  white  neighbours,  and  his  wife'a 
costume  is  a  calico  gown  and  a  cotton  handkerchief  tied  about  the 
head.  As  a  slave  he  was  better  clad,  for  he  received  two  suits  of 
jeans  or  kersey  a  year.  His  food  is  Indian  com  meal  and  bacon, 
and  now  and  then  a  chicken  of  his  own,  or  quite  as  frequently  a 
stolen  one.  The  physical  comforts  of  a  field  hand  seem  to  be  fewer 
than  in  the  days  of  slavery,  and  yet  the  testimony  is  universal  that 
he  prizes  his  freedom  above  everything  else.  Perhaps  this  last 
statement  will  be  considered  as  neutralising  the  previous  account 
of  the  wretchedness  of  his  condition.  It  may  also  be  said  that, 
idle  as  he  may  be,  and  unfavourable  to  health  as  are  his  food  and 
general  mode  of  living,  he  it  is  after  all  on  whom  the  world  relies 
for  the  gathering  of  the  cotton  crop.  Year  after  year  there  is  sent 
to  market  a  product  far  in  excess  of  anything  known  in  the  days 
of  slavery.  It  is  in  regions  where  the  blacks  greatly  outnumber 
the  whites  that  the  condition  of  the  former  is  so  low  in  the  scale 
of  civilisation :  wherever  the  whites  predominate  there  the  negroes 
advance  in  intelligence,  and  more  cleanliness  and  self-respect  are 
visible.  The  presence  of  the  stronger  race  seems  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  the  weaker.  One  result 
of  the  present  low  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  blacks  is 
that  the  proportion  of  black  convicts  to  white  throughout  the 
cotton  States  is  ten  to  one.  All  this  is,  of  course,  a  natural  result 
of  slavery.  The  great  fact  remains  that,  whereas  it  was  always 
predicted  by  the  slaveholders  that  should  emancipation  take  place 
the  blacks  would  not  work,  and  that  they  would  perish,  they  have 
as  freedmen  gathered  more  cotton  than  ever  before." 

The  political  quietness  that  prevailed  generally  throughout  the 
country  was  favourable  to  the  measures  of  administrative  reform 
that  Mr.  Hayes  endeavoured  to  carry  out,  and  which  a  general 
want  of  prosperity  rendered  the  more  desirable.  Trade  and  com- 
merce were  depressed,  wages  fell,  and  great  numbers  could  not 
obtain  employment.  "  Tramps  roamed  over  the  country  begging 
for  food  and  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  or  under  what  chance  shelter 
they  could  obtain."  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  direc- 
tors of  the  great  railway  companies,  following  the  example  of  other 
large  employers  of  labour,  determined  upon  a  general  reduction  of 
ten  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  railway  servants — a  determination 
which  affected  the  interests  of  100,000  persons  and  resulted  in  a 
widespread  strike  of  railway  hands  and  riots  of  the  most  appalling 
character;  in  a  short  time  the  militia  were  under  arms  in  five 
States ;  two  cities,  at  least,  underwent  all  the  horrors  of  a  reign  of 
terror,  and  in  ten  days  railway  property  was  destroyed  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  t«n  thousand  dollars,  or  two  millions  sterling. 
The  strike  began  with  the  stokers  and  brakesmen  in  the  goods 
department  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  on  July  16,  when 
forty  men  at  Baltimore  not  only  struck  against  a  reduction  of 
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wages  and  left  their  trains,  but  would  not  allow  their  places  to  be 
filled  by  other  hands.  At  Martinsburg,  in  Virginia,  a  hundred 
men  seized  the  line  and  the  locomotives  and  entirely  stopped  the 
goods  traffic.  The  militia,  either  from  sympathy  or  because  they 
were  afraid  to  face  the  firearms  and  earthworks  of  the  rioters,  re- 
fused to  act.  As  a  consequence,  the  movement  gained  ground, 
and  extended  to  New  York  and  Columbus,  in  Ohio,  and  along  the 
Pennsylvania  Railway.  The  President,  in  answer  to  Governor 
Matthews'  application  for  assistance,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
rioters  to  disperse,  and  sent  250  regular  troops  to  Alartinsburg. 
The  ringleader  of  the  men  on  strike  was  arrested,  order  to  some 
extent  was  restored,  and  trains  were  despatched  from  JVIartinsburg 
east  and  west.  At  other  places,  all  the  goods  and  cattle  trains 
were  stopped;  but  mail  trains  and  passenger  trains  were  not 
molested. 

At  Baltimore,  on  July  20,  the  5th  and  6th  Regiments  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Maryland,  composed  of  citizens  of  Baltimore, 
attacked  by  an  infuriated  mob,  replied  with  several  volleys  from 
their  breech-loading  Springfield  rifles,  and  the  streets  were  stained 
with  blood. 

But  at  Pittsburg,  on  July  21  and  22,  things  were  much  more 
serious.  "  The  conflict  began,"  said  a  correspondent,  *^  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  21st,  when  Sherifi*  Fife,  at  the  head  of  the  militia 
from  Philadelphia,  attempted  to  arrest  some  of  the  ringleaders. 
One  of  the  mob  approached  the  sheriff*,  waving  his  hat,  and,  calling 
to  the  crowd  and  the  strikers,  said,  *  Grive  them  hell ! '  A  shower 
of  stones  was  hurled  at  the  troops,  and  one  revolver-shot  was  fired. 
The  soldiers  then  used  their  rifles,  and  for  three  minutes  a  sharp 
fire  was  kept  up.  Sixteen  of  the  crowd  were  killed  and  many 
wounded.  The  crowd  fled  in  dismay,  and  the  strikers  now  sought 
shelter  in  every  direction.  But  the  excited  populace,  including 
those  in  no  way  connected  with  the  railroad,  expressed  their  deter- 
mination to  join  with  the  strikers  in  driving  the  soldiers  from  the 
city.  These  remarks  were  interspersed  with  threats  that  the  com- 
pany's shops,  dep6ts,  and  buildings  should  be  laid  in  ashes  that 
very  night.  The  rioters  kept  their  word.  A  large  number  of 
rolling-mill  hands  and  workmen  in  the  various  shops  of  the  city 
were  assembled  by  eight  o'clock.  They  broke  into  the  manufactory 
of  the  Great  Western  Gunworks,  and  captured  200  rifles  and  a 
quantity  of  small-arms.  Other  mobs  sacked  all  the  places  where 
arms  were  exposed  for  sale,  getting  about  300  more.  Among  them 
were  1,000  mill  hands  from  Birmingham.  The  different  crowds 
joined  together  and  marched  to  Twenty-Eighth  Street.  In  the 
meantime  the  strikers  around  the  Union  Depot  had^not  been  idle. 
The  Philadelphia  troops,  whose  numbers  had  been  swelled  to  over 
800  men,  had  withdrawn  into  the  large  round-house  atJ^Twenty- 
Eighth  and  Liberty  Streets,  with  two  Gatling  guns  and  two  other 
pieces  belonging  to  Breck's  battery.  The  round-house  was  a  very 
solid  building,  with  double  walls,  the  outer  one  of  iron.    The 
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position  was  the  strongest  possible  one  for  the  troops.  The  mob 
began  to  assemble  rapidly,  many  with  guns  procured  at  the  Alle- 
ghany armoury.  By  midnight  20,000  people  were  upon  the 
ground,  5,000  of  whom  were  armed  men.  The  mob  laid  siege  to 
the  round-house  in  which  the  soldiers  had  taken  refuge,  and  opened 
a  brisk  fire  upon  it,  which  was  hotly  returned  by  the  troops.  Find- 
ing that  they  could  not  dislodge  the  soldiers  by  this  means,  the 
rioters  resolved  to  bum  them  out.  Just  before  midnight  an  oil- 
train  was  fired,  and  run  by  the  mob  down  the  track  and  against 
the  Sand-house — a  large  building  near  the  round-house.  This 
building  caught  fire,  and  was  destroyed,  but  the  round-house  wa8 
saved  by  the  soldiers  within,  who  played  upon  it  from  the  railway 
company's  hydrants.  The  smoke  of  the  burning  oil  nearly  suflFo- 
cated  the  soldiers ;  but  they  held  their  quarters  until  seven  in  the 
morning,  when  they  vacated  the  building  and  moved  to  Sharps- 
burgh.  On  the  way  they  were  attacked  by  the  rioters,  and  many 
were  killed  on  both  sides.  Incendiarism  thus  once  started,  a  new 
spirit  of  wanton  destruction  took  possession  of  the  mob.  From 
the  time  the  torch  was  applied  to  the  first  car,  at  eleven  o'clock  on 
Saturday  night,  all  night  long  and  the  greater  part  of  Sunday 
morning  car  after  car  was  taken  possession  of,  the  torch  applied, 
and  the  burning  mass  sent  whirling  down  the  track  among  the 
2,000  cars  filled  with  valuable  cargoes  of  freight  of  all  descriptions, 
and  costly  passenger-cars  and  sleeping  and  day  coaches,  spreading 
destruction  on  every  hand.  After  the  departure  of  the  militia, 
both  the  round-houses  beyond  the  Union  Depot  were  burnt,  and 
125  locomotives  were  destroyed.  All  the  machine  shops  and  rail- 
road offices  were  also  fired.  The  rioters  planted  a  cannon  in  the 
streets  near  by,  and  threatened  to  blow  in  pieces  any  man  who 
attempted  to  extinguish  the  flames.  The  firemen,  thus  intimi- 
dated, retired,  and  devoted  themselves  to  saving  private  property." 

The  troops  that  had  been  completely  disorganised  and  escaped 
the  mob  by  scattering,  collected  again  at  Claremont,  ten  miles 
from  Pittsburg,  where  they  fortified  themselves.  Twenty-five  of 
their  number  had  been  killed  and  wounded  during  their  retreat. 

Another  account,  detailing  the  rioting  at  Pittsburg,  thus 
describes  what  happened  there  after  the  defeat  of  the  troops — who 
had  never  seen  action  and  were  badly  led : — "  Thousands  of  men 
roamed  about  the  streets  and  railways,  burning,  destroying,  and 
plundering.  The  strikers  had  little  to  do  with  this,  matters  pass- 
ing beyond  their  control.  Every  building  containing  arms  or 
ammunition  was  plundered,  railway  cars,  loaded  with  com,  provi- 
sions, and  petroleum  were  burnt,  and  stations  with  the  adjoining 
hotels  sacked.  Then  the  mob  burnt  Union  Depot.  A  vast  con- 
flagration, with  wholesale  robbery,  continued  throughout  Sunday. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  locomotives  and  over  1,000  cars 
were  destroyed,  with  a  large  amount  of  other  property.  The  damage 
was  estimated  at  j^4,000,000.  The  mob  at  length  became  weary 
of  plunder,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon  the  citizens  organised  to  pro- 
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tect  themselves.  They  feared  the  entire  city  would  be  burnt,  as 
the  flames  then  covered  a  space  of  three  miles  long  on  the  railways. 
The  Alleghany  City  fire  brigade  came  across  the  river  to  check  the 
flames.  The  citizens  formed  patrols,  with  a  vigilance  committee. 
The  mob  by  this  time  were  Migued,  drunk,  and  no  longer  comba- 
tive. By  midnight  the  patrols  covered  nearly  all  the  ground; 
citizen  guards,  armed  with  pistols,  clubs,  or  any  weapons  procurable, 
gradually  increased  in  force  throughout  the  night,  and  order  was 
restored.  Tlie  loss  of  life  during  the  riots  was  heavy.  It  is  thought 
that  the  killed  and  wounded  numbered  300  in  Pittsburg.  The  riots 
gained  headway  through  the  stoppage  of  trains  bringing  troops.'* 

At  different  places  trains  containing  Federal  troops  were  stopped 
by  the  rioters,  who  wrecked  the  trains,  overpowered  the  soldiers,  and 
drove  away  the  conductors.  The  5th  and  6th  Maryland  Regiments 
were  ordered  to  Camden  Station,  Baltimore,  whence  they  were  to 
proceed  to  Cumberland.  This  caused  another  outbreak  at  Balti- 
more. The  alarm  bells  of  the  city  rang  as  a  signal  for  the  troops 
to  assemble ;  but  in  a  very  few  minutes  ten  thousand  men  had 
collected  at  the  railway  station  and  along  the  routes  by  which 
the  soldiers  were  to  pass.  "  When  they  did  begin  to  march,"  said 
the  Times  correspondent,  "  the  rioters  hm-led  stones  and  insulted 
them  in  every  way.  This  was  borne  for  some  time,  imtil  several 
soldiers  were  badly  hurt.  The  detachments  took  different  routes, 
all  being  waylaid,  and  finally  the  soldiers  fired  on  the  crowd,  at 
first  doing  this  without  orders.  This  exasperated  the  rioters  very 
much,  and  the  ia'oops  were  ordered  to  charge  with  the  bayone^ 
which  was  done.  Before  the  station  was  reached  ten  rioters  were 
killed  and  twenty-five  wounded.  The  mob  now  became  more  tur- 
bulent than  ever.  They  set  fire  to  the  Camden  station  and  adjoin- 
ing buildings,  impeding  the  fire  engines  in  their  attempt  to  quench 
the  flames,  tore  up  the  metals,  and  barricaded  the  streets  with 
vehicles.  The  fire  was  not  extinguished  till  midnight,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  station  with  the  adjoining  building  was 
destroyed.     The  riot  was  not  quelled  till  one  on  Sunday  morning." 

The  strikes  and  the  rioting  still  spread.  In  some  cases,  as  at 
Newark  in  Ohio,  the  earlier  military  attempts  to  suppress  the  out- 
breaks were  paralysed  by  the  fraternisation  of  the  State  troops 
with  the  strikers,  whose  ranks  were  largely  recruited  by  men  who 
had  never  been  employed  by  the  railway  companies.  .  Strikes  be- 
came general  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Drayton,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  Fort  Hayne, 
and  on  the  railways  ininning  east  from  St.  Louis. 

The  outbreak  reached  its  height  on  the  morning  of  July  25, 
when  the  vast  railway  system,  extending  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  from  Canada  to  Virginia,  was  almost  at  a  stajdd- 
Etill. 

On  the  25th  and  26th  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  were  the  scenes  of 
violence  and  serious  riot.  In  Chicago  fifteen  men  were  killed  and 
many  more  woimded  by  the  soldiers  and  police.    Besides  the 
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enormous  loss  to  the  railway  companies  in  rolling  stock,  some 
costly  erections — such  as  the  magnificent  structure  known  as  tlie 
Lebanon  Valley  railway  bridge,  which  had  cost  more  than  50,000 
dollars — were  destroyed.  On  July  27  the  New  York  Central  was 
again  running  its  trains,  mobs  were  driven  out  of  the  cities,  rioters 
were  arrested,  tranquillity  gradually  returned  to  the  disaflFected 
districts,  and  many  of  the  railway  companies  compromised  with 
their  operatives.  Political  writers  asserted  that  the  railway  strikes 
were  the  result  of  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  and  the  strike  that 
had  long  existed  between  labour  and  capital.  A  trade  society, 
known  as  the  trammers'  union,  composed  chiefly  of  stokers  and 
brakesmen,  organised  the  strikes.  Communists,  it  was  said,  acted 
as  leaders,  and  many  of  the  riotera  were  Poles,  Bohemians,  and 
other  foreigners  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  At  Pittsburg  very 
few  railway  men — a  mere  sprinkling — ^were  among  the  mob,  which 
was  largely  made  up  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics ;  but  the  manufac- 
turing population  of  that  place  is  more  vicious  and  degraded  than 
in  any  other  town  in  the  Union.  At  the  time  of  these  disturbances 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  very  small  army  of  the  United  States 
was  engaged  in  Indian  warfare  and  in  watching  the  Meidcan  fron- 
tier. Not  more  than  2,000  men  were  at  hand  for  action  in  the 
Eastern  States. 

As  a  beginning  of  Civil  Service  Eeform,  the  President  issued  a 
circular  which,  it  was  thought,  would  "effectually  divorce  the 
public  service  from  '  machine  politics.'  It  enacted  that  no  oflBcer 
should  take  part  in  the  management  of  political  organisations, 
caucuses,  conventions,  or  election  campaigns.  Their  right  to  vote 
or  to  express  their  views  on  public  questions,  either  orally  or 
through  the  press,  is  not  denied,  provided  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.  No  assessment  for 
political  purposes  on  officers  or  subordinates  should  be  allowed." 
This  rule,  the  President  said,  was  to  be  applied  to  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Civil  Service,  and  every  officer  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment was  to  conform  to  its  requirements. 

While  carrying  out  a  national,  as  distinguished  from  a  party 
policy,  Mr.  Hayes  did  not  give  utterance  to  any  speeches  calculated 
to  win  popularity  and  to  commend  his  measures  to  the  mass  of 
his  coimtrjrmen.  In  August,  speaking  to  a  crowd  of  eager  listeners 
at  a  town  in  Vermont,  his  remarks  were  personal  rather  than  po- 
litical. He  told  them,  said  a  correspondent,  that  his  family  had 
settled  in  that  very  place  one  hundred  years  ago  ;  that  his  grand- 
father was  a  blacksmith,  that  sixty  years  ago  his  father  had  left 
the  place  for  Ohio,  where  he — the  President — was  born.  Later  in 
the  day  at  another  town,  he  excused  himself  from  speaking,  but 
said  that  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  associated  with 
him  in  the  Government  would  address  them.  One  of  these  was 
Mr.  Evarts,  Secretary  of  State,  who,  said  the  President,  wrote  the 
letters  full  of  high-sounding  words  addressed  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, to  which  his  signature  was  attached.    Mr.  Evarts  remarked 
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that  he  felt  the  visit  of  the  President  and  Mr.  Hayes  to  him  (at 
his  country  seat  which  was  close  by)  to  be  a  great  honour,  and  that 
his  neighbours,  he  was  sure,  would  consider  it  an  honour  and  be 
glad  to  see  the  President  and  ^^  his  charming  and  graceful  wife.*' 
As  for  the  high-sounding  words  the  President  had  mentioned,  he 
did  not  use  them  from  choice,  but  because  the  United  States  was  a 
great  nation.  Then  the  Home  Secretary  introduced  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  in  the  person  of  General  Keys,  who  had  been  a 
Confederate  officer.  His  most  important  utterance  was  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  North  and  South ;  that  the  country  was  now  one, 
and  the  imion  inseparable. 

The  real  speech  of  the  day,  however,  was  one  by  Mr.  Sherman, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  brother  to  General  Sherman,  who, 
speaking  at  Ohio,  stated  with  much  force  and  clearness  what 
the  Government  had  so  far  accomplished.  He  dwelt  on  the  good 
which  had  been  accomplished  as  to  Civil  Service  reform.  The 
rule  which  had  been  put  out  by  the  President,  to  the  eflFect  that 
no  holder  of  office  should  take  any  part  hereafter  in  political  orga- 
nisation, was  strongly  defended.  Next  the  economies  which  the 
Administration  had  so  far  been  able  to  accomplish  were  stated, 
amounting  in  the  Treasury  Department  alone  to  an  annual  re- 
duction of  near  a  million  of  dollars.  Then  the  changes  in  the 
public  debt  were  dwelt  upon  :  since  March  1,  /1 35,000,000  6  per 
cent,  bonds  had  been  paid  off,  and  the  amount  invested  in  4J  per 
cent,  bonds,  making  an  annual  saving  of  /2,025,000.  But  the 
Secretary  determined,  after  careful  reflection,  to  put  out  no  more 
4^  per  cent,  bonds,  but  to  try  the  market  with  a  4  per  cent.  loan. 
This  had  proved  a  great  success ;  within  thirty  days  ^78,000,000 
were  sold  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  the  money  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  6  per  cent,  bonds.  The  saving  from  this  change 
would  be  j^  1,500,000  annually ;  making  the  aggregate  annual 
saving  from  both  classes  of  bonds  since  the  Hayes  administration 
began  ^^3,500,000.  The  Secretary  was  of  opinion  that  the  entire 
amount  of  the  public  debt  bearing  interest  at  over  4  per  cent. 
might,  as  it  came  redeemable,  be  converted  into  bonds  not  ex- 
ceeding 4  per  cent. 

The  Secretary  then  defended  with  great  force  the  policy  of 
resuming  specie  payments — the  Act  of  Congress  fixing  January  1, 
1879,  as  the  date  of  resumption,  being  his  measure  introduced  by 
liim  when  a  member  of  the  Senate.  He  characterized  the  belief 
in  a  permanent  paper  currency,  irredeemable,  and  deriving  value 
only  from  its  legal  tender  quality,  as  '*  a  mild  form  of  lunacy." 
Altogether  his  argument  was  very  strong  in  favomr  of  a  return  to  a 
sound  currency,  and  he  committed  the  Government  unmistakably 
to  this  policy.  The  Secretary  dwelt,  moreover,  on  the  good  pro- 
mise for  the  country  which  the  future  holds  out.  The  exports 
exceeded  the  imports  during  the  last  fiscal  year  by  /1 66,000,000, 
and  this  balance  is  steadily  increasing.  This  year  there  were 
enormous  crops  of  breadstuffs,  and  the  foreign  demand  was  largely 
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increased  by  the  Russian  war.  The  Secretary  thought  that  Inas- 
much as  the  great  agricultural  interest  was  now  extremely  pros- 
perous the  other  interests  of  the  country  would  soon  begin  to 
thrive  and  trade  to  revive. 

In  September  the  President  paid  a  visit  to  the  Southern  States 
which  proved  a  remarkable  success.  At  Louisville,  Kentucky,  he 
was  welcomed  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  But  there  was  one 
feature  of  this  Kentucky  reception  which  was  especially  signifi- 
cant. A  long  line  of  Confederate  veterans,  commanded  by  a 
Confederate  general,  acted  as  an  escort  to  the  President.  Each  of 
these  old  soldiers  wore  a  white  ribbon  in  his  coat,  and  the  horse- 
men who  marshalled  the  battalion  wore  white  sashes,  expressing 
by  this  symbol  the  feeling  that  between  North  and  South  all 
enmity  was  at  an  end.  Then  came  the  President's  speech,  when 
he  was  introduced  to  the  people  from  a  balcony,  and  saw,  it  is  said, 
twenty  thousand  of  them  gathered  before  him.  It  was  a  speech 
excellent  in  matter  and  in  form.  He  had  been  commended  to  the 
people  by  the  official  personage  who  introduced  him  as  one  who 
had  conquered  adverse  hearts  and  won  them  back  to  brotherly 
affection — as  one  whose  especial  labour  was  for  love,  reconciliation, 
and  reform — a  chief  magistrate  who  had  risen  above  all  partisan 
considerations,  and  by  his  wise  acts  had  reawakened  the  affection 
of  the  Southern  people  for  the  Union.  The  President  in  his  speech 
dwelt  on  the  old  friendship  between  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  as  shown 
by  the  help  which  the  men  of  each  State  had  given  to  the  other  on 
any  attack  or  invasion  of  savages,  and  he  took  these  two  States  as 
representatives  of  South  and  North.  Finally,  he  appealed  for 
harmony  and  brotherhood ;  addressing  those  before  him  as  friends 
and  confederates,  he  asked  them  whether  they  did  not  intend  to 
obey  the  whole  Constitution,  and,  on  receiving  their  instant  and 
hearty  assent,  he  added  "  that  removes  the  last  cause  of  dissension 
between  us." 

Governor  Hampton,  of  South  Carolina,  then  addressing  the 
people,  said  he  rejoiced  to  take  part  in  the  welcome  which  the 
South  gave  to  the  President —that  the  peace  and  returning  pros- 
perity which  the  South  was  now  enjoying  they  owed  in  a  large 
measure  to  him.  Wade  Hampton  said  further,  that  he  should 
urge  the  President  to  visit  South  Carolina,  that  the  people  there 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  him  they  had  not  forgotten 
the  act  of  kindness,  reconciliation,  and  justice  he  had  performed 
for  their  State. 

At  Richmond  in  Virginia,  President  Hayes  was  also  enthusias- 
tically received  by  ten  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  mayor, 
as  the  pacificator  of  the  South.  Secretary  Sherman  said  that  every 
member  of  the  administration  firmly  supported  the  President's 
Southern  policy,  which,  with  the  approval  of  the  people,  would  be 
carried  out  to  the  end.  Both  North  and  South  must  sustain  it. 
"  The  war,"  said  Mr.  Sherman,  "  need  not  be  forgotten,  but  its  re- 
sults must  be  accepted.     All  hearts  should  blend,  and  all  parties 
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respect  each  other."  A  long  procession  of  white  and  black  militic 
escorted  the  visitors  through  the  streets,  which  were  decoratec 
with  banners  and  triumphal  arches.  Notwithstanding  the  rain, 
wliich  was  falling  at  the  time,  50,000  spectators  were  present 
On  Thursday  the  President  breakfasted  with  Creneral  Josepl 
Johnston  and  other  Confederate  officers,  after  which  he  addressee 
an  assembly  of  30,000  people. 

The  United  States  war  with  the  Nez  Perces  Indians  ended  ii 
October  by  their  surrender  with  Chief  Joseph  at  their  head.  The 
honest  desire  of  the  Government  was  now  to  treat  these  savagei 
with  humanity ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  Indian  problem  wai 
not  far  from  a  settlement. 

The  military  and  diplomatic  embassy,  however,  that  was  seni 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  treat  with  the  Sioux  chief 
Sitting  Bull,  at  Ivit  Walsh,  failed  entirely,  and  was  thus  relatec 
by  an  American  correspondent : — The  journey  of  General  Terrj 
and  his  associates  was  most  fatiguing  and  hazardous.  Arriving  a1 
the  Canadian  border  the  Dominion  moimted  police  met  them  anc 
conducted  them  to  Fort  Walsh,  where  Major  Walsh,  the  com- 
mandant, liad  induced  Sitting  Bull  to  wait  for  them.  There  thai 
bold  and  savage  chief,  his  black  hair  streaming  down  his  beardlesi 
and  swartliy  cheeks,  his  blanket  carelessly  wrapped  round  him  re- 
vealing below  its  edge  a  pair  of  rich  beaded  moccasins,  the  onlj 
finery  lie  wore,  received  the  commissioners.  Spotted  Eagh 
squatted  on  the  buffiilo  robe  next  to  him — a  far  more  brillianj 
figure.  He  was  naked  to  the  waist,  a  belt  full  of  Winchester  rifle 
cartridges  was  slung  over  his  bronze  shoulders.  His  waist- anc 
legs  were  swathed  in  a  bufiklo  robe  of  almost  silken  texture.  H< 
carried  a  lance  with  three  projecting  knife-blades  attached  to  the 
stafif  near  the  top — a  towahawk  and  lance  in  one.  Attendani 
savages  were  present.  General  Terry,  a  soldier  of  striking  presence 
with  the  other  members  of  the  commission,  were  seated  at  tables 
With  all  care  and  gravity  the  address  of  the  Government  to  th< 
Indians  was  read  and  translated  sentence  by  sentence.  Then  the 
commissioners  themselves  addressed  them.  Sitting  Bull  preservec 
throughout  his  insolent  manner,  smoking  his  pipe  and  smiling 
ironically.  At  length,  as  we  learn  by  the  telegraphic  wire,  hi 
uttered  the  following  sentiment : — "  This  commission  which  hai 
come  to  interview  me  can  go  to  the  devil." 

In  November,  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  at  Washington,  ii 
which  the  Democrats  had  a  majority,  passed  a  bill  for  what  ii 
termed  the  remonetisation  of  silver,  which  was  in  fact  a  measure 
for  issuing  a  silver  coin  to  be  called  a  dollar,  but  really  worth  onlj 
ninety-one  cents.  It  likewise  voted  for  a  repeal  of  the  Besumptioi 
Act ;  but  both  these  bills,  if  not  thrown  out  by  the  Senate,  would 
it  was  believed,  be  voted  by  the  President. 

Thus  one  of  the  anomalies  and  inconveniences  of  Presidentia 
Government  was  made  apparent.  The  executive  and  l^islative 
powers  were  not  in  harmony ;  but  the  independence  of  the  twc 
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powers  is  the  law  of  Presidential  Grovemment  upon  the  American 
model ;  just  as  their  fusion  and  combination  are  the  great  principles 
of  Cabinet  Grovemment.  In  the  former  the  executive  head — the 
President — and  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  are  elected  by  dif- 
ferent processes.  The  theory  is  that  the  people  are  supreme,  but 
in  Presidential  Government  the  people  are  so  only  at  certain  fixed 
periods  and  on  certain  routine  occasions ;  and  then  they  fall  from 
their  pedestal  till  the  like  occasions  call  for  the  same  exercise  of 
their  will.  Meanwhile  their  sovereign  power  remains  in  abeyance. 
They  have  chosen  their  Grovemment,  beforehand,  for  a  fixed  period, 
and  for  that  period,  no  matter  what  crisis  may  arise,  they  must 
abide  by  their  choice ;  the  executive  power  is  irremovable.  How- 
ever much  it  may  have  ceased  to  represent  and  to  carry  out  the 
popular  will,  its  authority  will  expire  only  with  its  term  of  office. 

As  time  went  on  the  President  found  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  carry  out  his  national  and  reforming  policy.  He  pleased 
neither  of  the  parties  into  which  the  country  is  divided.  The 
Democrats  were  glad  to  thwart  the  measures  of  a  Eepublican  Pre- 
sident, or  they,  at  least,  regarded  them  with  indifference  ;  and  the 
Eepublicans  were  in  ill  humour  at  their  loss  of  power.  Their 
policy  was  strictly  that  of  their  party,  which  they  said  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  tended  to  destroy.  President  Hayes'  administration, 
however,  kept  three  points  steadily  in  view,  viz.,  to  nationalise  the 
Eepublican  party ;  to  resume  specie  payments ;  and  to  free  the 
voters  from  the  control  of  the  office-holders ;  and  these  changes,  he 
believed,  were  desired  by  the  people. 

In  his  first  annual  message,  delivered  December  3,  President 
Hayes  reiterated  his  views  on  Civil  Service  reform,  declared  him- 
self in  favour  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  and  opposed  to 
the  issue  of  silver  coin  as  legal  tender  above  its  commercial  value. 

After  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  blessings  of  abimdance 
and  peace  and  returning  prosperity,  he  said  : — "  The  complete  and 
permanent  pacification  of  the  coimtry  remains,  however,  the  most 
important  of  all  our  national  interests.  All  good  citizens  evidently 
desire  to  co-operate  in  this  work,  but  opinions  differ  widely  as  to 
the  means.  The  Administration  adopted  measures  in  the  South 
most  in  harmony  with  the  circumstances  and  with  the  constitution 
and  genius  of  the  people.  The  beneficent  results  already  apparent 
demonstrate  their  justice  and  effectiveness.  Outrages  have  ceased, 
political  turmoil  has  disappeared,  industries  have  been  resumed, 
and  Southern  credit  has  been  strengthened.  Time  will  fmnish 
ample  vindication  of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  rights  and  persons  of  the  emancipated  race  must  be 
firmly  protected,  for  which  all  the  powers  of  the  President  will  be 
exerted." 

After  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  States  Governments  to  support 
him  in  his  endeavours,  the  President  continued  : — "  Currency  next 
occupies  the  public  attention.  The  policy  of  specie  resumption 
should  be  pursued  by  all  suitable  means.    No  legislation  should 
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disparage  or  retard  it,  as  any  wavering  in  purpose  or  unsteadiness 
of  methods  would  only  increase  the  disturbance  in  values,  which, 
unless  relieved,  must  end  in  disorder,  dishonour,  and  financial  dis- 
aster to  the  Government  and  people,  particularly  to  the  industrious 
classes,  who  need  money  of  fixed  value,  which  only  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  can  give." 

While  favouring  a  bi-metallic  currency  the  President  strongly 
advocated  the  payment  of  bonds  in  gold  as  the  only  course  consis- 
tent with  public  faith,  and  that  could  maintain  public  credit ;  and 
thus  it  was  not  only  a  duty,  but  a  measure  of  the  highest  expe- 
diency ;  for  the  exact  observance  of  public  faith  would  enable  the 
Government,  by  refunding  operations,  to  reduce  the  public  debt 
by  twenty  millions  annually.  He  denounced  as  a  delusion  the 
expectation  of  any  good  result  being  obtained  from  the  issue  of 
silver  coin  as  a  legal  tender  above  its  commercial  value.  "  I  re- 
commend," he  said,  "that  any  legislation  providing  for  silver 
coinage  should  exempt  the  public  debt  heretofore  issued  from  the 
pa3'^ment  of  either  principal  or  interest  in  coinage  of  less  value 
than  the  present  gold  coinage  of  the  country." 

Experience,  he  declared,  had  confirmed  his  views  on  Civil 
Service  Reform,  and  he  recommended  the  revival  of  a  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission.  On  the  subject  of  extradition  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  were  agreed ;  or  if  there  were  points  of  disagree- 
ment they  would  possibly  be  settled  in  due  time  by  a  new  Treaty. 

After  referring  to  the  Fishery  Award — which  would  be  com- 
municated to  Congress — ^the  President  remarked : — 

"  I  do  not  anticipate  an  interruption  of  friendly  relations  with 
Mexico,  but  I  look  with  solicitude  upon  the  continuance  of  border 
disorders,  which  expose  both  coimtries  to  danger.  While  nothing 
shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  promote  a  good  understanding,  I 
must  ask  Congress  to  look  to  the  protection  of  our  citizens  and  the 
preservation  of  peace. 

-  "  Another  year  has  passed  without  the  closing  of  the  contest  in 
Cuba.  While  the  United  States  sedulously  abstained  from  inter- 
vening, they  continued  to  be  affected  by  the  contest  in  their  trade 
and  in  the  rights  of  American  citizens. 

"  Complaints  had  been  made  of  searches,  arrests,  embargoes, 
oppressive  taxes,  and  imdue  interference  with  American  vessels. 
Spain  had  promptly  offered  reparation  when  such  cases  were 
brought  to  her  attention.  Such  occurrences,  however,  continued 
to  excite  suspicion  and  resentment,  which  was  greatly  to  be  depre- 
cated between  friendly  people." 

Exports  had  increased  and  public  faith  had  been  preserved, 
notwithstanding  the  burdens  of  the  war.  Credit  had  improved  and 
United  States  securities  maintained  a  high  place  in  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

This  message  was  very  generally  approved  in  the  United  States 
as  "  clear,  forcible,  and  of  great  dignity  of  statement;"  and  it  was 
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supposed  that  its  wisdom,  moderation,  and  patriotism  would  com- 
mend it  to  the  country  at  large. 

In  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  the  Democratic  majority  con- 
tinued to  waste  time  in  partisan  action,  and  in  the  Senate  the 
Eepublican  majority  showed  much  displeasure  at  what  they  consi- 
dered to  be  the  President's  disregard  of  their  claims  in  the  matter 
of  appointments.  So  from  neither  party  did  he  receive  the  support 
and  recognition  that  his  honest  endeavours  to  promote  the  public 
good  and  the  highest  interests,  not  of  a  party  but  of  a  united  nation, 
so  richly  merited  ;  and  which  at  the  close  of  the  year  had  resulted 
in  the  pacification  of  the  Southern  States  (where  the  white  race 
once  more  obtained  an  ascendancy)  and  their  reconciliation  to  the 
National  Government.  The  Halifax  Fishery  Commission,  consti- 
tuted under  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  awarded  to  Canada  the  sum 
of  5,500,000  dollars  as  compensation  from  the  United  States.  The 
American  Commissioner,  however,  was  a  dissentient  in  the  matter, 
which  was  of  the  more  consequence  because  it  had  not  been  pro- 
vided— as  in  the  Alabama  case — that  the  verdict  of  the  majority 
should  rule  the  decision.  At  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  not  known 
whether  the  American  Government  would  take  advantage  of  this 
culpable  omission. 

During  the  year  two  events  occurred  in  connection  with 
Mormonism  that  would,  it  was  believed,  contribute  to  the  decline  of 
that  miserable  fanaticism.  The  first  of  these  was  the  execution, 
March,  1877,  of  the  Mormon  Bishop,  John  D.  Lee,  for  his  promi- 
nent participation  in  the  Mountain  Meadow  Massacre  of  1857. 
Southey's  remarkable  prediction,*  referred  to  by  an  American  cor- 
respondent, that  some  terrible  development  of  fenaticism  was  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  United  States,  met  with  its  accomplishment  when 
Joseph  Smith,  claiming  to  be  a  prophet,  organised  a  semi- 
military  community,  which  he  called  the  ^*  Church  of  Jesus  of 
Latter-day  Saints,"  and  afterwards  established  it  as  a  colony  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  whence,  in  consequence  of  persecution,  they 
removed  to  Nauvo,  Illinois.  Here,  too,  they  excited  the  sus- 
picion and  hatred  of  the  people  around  them,  who  rose  up  against 
them  and  shot  their  leader  Smith.  Brigham  Young,  a  man  of 
shrewdness,  energy  and  cunning,  succeeded  Smith  as  the  head  of 
the  Mormon  Colony,  and  led  his  followers  to  Utah,  a  lonely  place 
in  the  Far  West,  where  the  Salt  Lake  City  sprang  into  existence 
as  if  by  magic.  The  Settlement  prospered  greatly.  Young  estab- 
lished polygamy,  and  defied  both  the  people  and  laws  of  the  United 
States ;  but  when  United  States  troops  were  sent  to  Utah  to  compel 
obedience,  Young  made  a  compromise,  and  actual  fighting  was 
avoided.     In  the  September  of  the  same  year  a  party  of  140  emi- 

*  "  Were  another  Mohammed  to  arise,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  he  would 
find  more  scope  or  fairer  opportunity  than  in  that  part  of  the  Anglo-American  Union 
into  which  the  elder  States  continually  discharge  the  restless  part  of  their  population." 
Southey's  Colhguies,  1829. 
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grants  passed  through  Salt  Lake  City  on  their  way  to  California. 
For  some  reason,  but  whether  in  revenge  for  an  oflFence  against  the 
Mormon  religion,  or  simply  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  has  not  been 
ascertained,  the  whole  company,  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  from 
Utah,  were  massacred  by  Indians  led  by  Mormons,  who,  it  was  said, 
planned  the  attack.  The  unfortunate  emigrants  gave  up  their 
arms,  under  pledge  of  security,  and  were  then  cruelly  butchered ; 
only  a  few  young  children  were  spared.  The  leader  in  this  great 
crime  was  Lee,  a  Mormon  bishop,  who  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years, 
was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  at  the  very  spot  where  the 
emigrants  were  murdered,  and  from  which  he  could  read  the  words 
on  the  huge  cross  placed  over  the  graves  of  the  victims — "  Ven- 
geance is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."  "  He  quietly  seated 
himself,"  said  a  correspondent,  "on  the  coffin  provided  for  his 
body,  and  coolly  looked  at  the  small  group  of  riflemen  who  were 
to  shoot  him.  He  begged  these  to  send  the  balls  through  his  heart, 
not  to  mangle  his  body,  and  made  some  affecting  allusions  to  his 
family.  As  he  sat  blindfolded  on  the  coffin,  twenty  feet  in  front 
of  these  men,  they  fired,  and  he  died  on  the  instant.  He  left  a 
written  confession  of  his  part  in  the  massacre,  and  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Mormon  leaders  at  which  the  massacre  was  planned. 
He  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  their  carrying  out  their  design,  but 
he  was  lampooned  for  his  scruples.  Passages  of  Scripture  relative 
to  the  wars  of  the  Israelites  in  their  wanderings  were  quoted  to 
justify  what  was  about  to  be  done,  and  he  was  finally  threatened 
until  his  resistance  was  overcome.  He  gives  a  sickening  account 
of  the  butchery,  and  mentions  several  cases  in  which  he  inter- 
posed to  save  the  lives  of  the  children  of  the  emigrants."  In  con- 
clusion, he  savs : — 

"  This  statement  I  have  made  for  publication  after  my  death, 
and  have  agreed  with  a  friend  to  have  the  same,  with  very  many 
facts  pertaining  to  other  matters  connected  with  the  crimes  of  the 
Mormon  people  under  the  leadership  of  the  priesthood  from  a 
period  before  the  butchery  of  Nauvo  to  the  present  time,  published 
for  the  benefit  of  my  family,  and  that  the  world  may  know  the 
black  deeds  that  have  marked  the  way  of  the  saints  from  the 
organization  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latterday  Saints  to 
the  period  when  a  weak  and  too  pliable  tool  lays  down  his  pen  to 
face  the  executioners'  guns  for  deeds  of  which  he  is  not  more  guilty 
than  others  who  to-day  are  wearing  the  garments  of  priesthood  and 
living  upon  the  '  tithing '  of  a  deluded,  priest-ridden  people.  My 
autobiography,  if  published,  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the 
monstrous  deeds  of  the  leaders  of  the  Mormon  people,  and  will  also 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  for  the  Government  the  particu- 
lars of  some  of  the  most  blood-curdling  crimes  that  have  been 
committed  in  Utah — crimes  which,  if  properly  followed  up,  will 
bring  many  down  from  their  high  places  in  the  Church  to  fiuse 
offended  justice  upon  the  gallows." 

Brigham  Young  was  believed  to  have  instigated  this  crime* 
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Lee  said  in  his  confession  that  he  detailed  to  Young  full  particu- 
lars of  how  this  wholesale  murder  was  carried  out — that  Young 
justified  it  and  declared  he  knew  by  direct  revelation  that  it  was 
*'  in  accord  with  God's  will " ;  but  that  in  reporting  to  Washington 
he  would  charge  the  deed  upon  the  Indians.  After  this  Lee  said 
that  Young  gave  him  three  wives  and  made  him  a  Probate  Judge. 
Young  subsequently  denied  all  participation  in  the  crime,  but  he 
at  any  rate,  it  was  said,  knew  about  it,  and  for  a  long  time  screened 
the  man  who  had  the  chief  hand  in  it.  Brigham  Young  died  at 
Salt  Lake  City  in  August,  1877,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  and 
then  it  was  announced  that  the  government  of  the  Mormon  Church 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  twelve  elders,  styled  apostles.  It  was 
supposed  that  John  Young  would  succeed  his  father  as  President. 
The  United  States  Government  had  not  recognised  General 
Torfirio  Diaz  as  President  of  Mexico  at  the  close  of  1877  ;  but  it 
was  thought  likely  to  do  so  if  he  could  give  security  against  Mexi- 
can raids  and  outrages  on  the  Texan  border.  The  Mexican  President 
had  shown  himself  anxious  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  he  had  despatched  troops  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  A  subscription  had  likewise  been  set  on  foot  in 
Mexico  to  enable  the  Government  to  meet  its  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions to  the  United  States. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

suffered    during  the  year   1877   from   earthquakes,   floods,  and 
famine.     A  correspondent  at  Lima  said : — 

"  At  about  8.30  on  the  night  of  the  9th  June  a  severe  earth- 
quake shock,  lasting  from  four  to  five  minutes,  moved  the  entire 
southern  coast,  even  reaching  down  as  far  as  Antofagasta.  So 
severe  was  the  movement  that  in  many  places  it  was  impossible  to 
stand  upright  without  support. .  The  first  shock  was  succeeded  by 
several  others  of  less  intensity,  and  the  sea,  receding  from  the 
shore,  seemed  to  concentrate  its  strength  for  the  fearful  and  re- 
peated attacks  it  made  upon  the  land.  It  left  Callao  and  pro- 
ceeded southward.  The  first  port  visited  was  Pisco,  where  the 
damage  done  was  not  so  great.  At  MoUendo  the  railway  was  torn 
up  by  the  sea  for  a  distance  of  300  feet,  since  repaired ;  and  a 
violent  hurricane  afterwards  set  in  from  the  south,  preventing  the 
approach  of  all  vessels,  and  unroofing  the  houses  of  the  town.  The 
Ilet  Railway  also  was  injured,  but  to  no  great  extent.  At  Arica 
the  people  were  busily  engaged  in  preparing  temporary  fortifica- 
tions to  repel  a  threatened  assault  of  the  rebel  ram  Huascar  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  roar  of  the  earthquake  was  heard.  The 
shocks  were  very  numerous,  and  caused  immense  damage  in  the 
town,  the  people  flying  to  the  Morro  for  safety.  The  sea  was 
suddenly  perceived  to  f  ecede  from  the  beach,  and  a  wave  from 
ten  feet  to  fifteen  feet  in  height  rolled  in  upon  the  shore,  carrying 
before  it  all  that  it  met.  Eight  times  was  repeated  this  assaidt  of 
the  ocean."    The  principal  public  buildings  and  many  private 
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houses  were  thrown  down.    The  railway  embankment  was  swept 
away  like  a  handful  of  sand,  and  locomotives  became  the  sport  of 
the  waves.    The  same  earthquake  laid  Iquique  in  ruins,  and  many 
ships  were  wrecked.     This  earthquake  was  likewise  felt  at  Chana- 
vaya.    Immense  crevices  opened  in  the  earth,  and  fully  200  people 
were  killed.    Towns  on  the  coast  of  Bolivia  suflFered  from  both  the 
earthquake  and  the  tidal  wave.     At  Huanelles,  a  guano  station,  all 
the  houses  were  destroyed.     At  Huanillion  the  wave  which  suc- 
ceeded the   earthquake   was   nearly  sixty  feet  high,  and  at  the 
Mexillones  it  was  said  to  have  been  sixty-five  feet  in  height.  Two- 
thirds   of  the  town  was  destroyed,  while  guano  shoots,  wharves, 
launches,  boats,  distilleries,  railway  stations,  locomotives,  and  other 
things  were  swallowed  up  by  the  sea.     During  the  last  ten  days  of 
July  heavy  rains  fell  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Matanzas  Valley,  causing  disastrous  floods 
and  loss  of  life.     All  the  Matanzas  Valley  was  converted  into  a  sea, 
in  which  housetops  were  visible  here  and  there.     Sheep  and  cattle 
perished  in  vast  numbers,  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  head  being 
the  lowest  estimate.    Vessels  of  five  or  six  feet  draught  were  navi- 
gated over  sheets  of  water  thirty  miles  in  extent,  that  cover  what 
before  the  floods  was  pasture  land  on  which  farm  stock  were  feeding. 

MADAGASGAE. 

The  year  1877  will  always  be  a  memorable  year  in  Madagas- 
car, for  by  the  public  proclamation  at  Antananarivo  (June  20, 
1877)  of  a  decree  by  the  Queen  of  that  island  slavery  was 
totally  abolished  within  her  kingdom.  This  message  from  the 
Queen  was  to  be  read  to  the  people  by  Rainilaiarinny,  the  able  and 
patriotic  Prime  Minister.  "At  11.30  A.M.,"  said  a  correspondent, 
"  a  very  loud  discbarge  of  cannon  announced  that  he  had  left  the 
Palace,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  horn*  after  he  rode  into  the 
open  square  kept  for  him  and  his  suite  at  the  upper  and  elevated 
end  of  the  plain  in  question,  which  conunanded  the  whole,  so  that 
he  could  be  seen  by  every  one  of  the  countless  thousands  assembled 
there.  The  Prime  Minister  and  all  the  leading  oflScers  appeared 
in  English  uniform ;  the  civilians,  judges,  &c.,  mostly  in  plain 
clothes,  like  Europeans.  Every  attention  was  paid  to  the  mission- 
aries who  desired  to  attend.  The  substance  of  the  proclamation 
is  briefly  this,  that  as  the  proclamation  of  the  Queen  in  1874  had 
not  been  attended  to,  and  as  many  made  out  that  their  slaves 
were  imported  previous  to  1865,  when  the  treaty  was  signed,  now 
from  this  day  (June  20, 1877)  the  Queen  declares  that  aU  Mozam- 
biques  (that  is,  Africans),  whether  admitted  before  or  after  the 
treaty,  are  now  and  for  ever  free,  they  and  their  descendants. 
Everything  that  could  be  done  was  done  to  set  off  the  speech 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  At  the  close  of  most  of  his  sentences  a 
discharge  of  cannon  took  place,  and  every  fresh  sentence  was  he- 
ralded by  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  He  often  left  the  words  of  the  pro- 
clamation and  added  his  own,  as  when  he  told  the  people  how  theoe 
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Africans  were  stolen  from  their  homes,  put  into  ships,  and  then, 
if  an  English  ship  came  near  them,  they  were  thrown  into  the  sea 
to  prevent  recapture — and  yet  you  Christians  buy  these  poor  people." 

CHINA. 
The  foreign  trade  with  the  treaty  ports  of  China,  as  shown  by 
the  Customs  Eetums,  was  steadily  on  the  increase,  both  as  respects 
imports  and  exports.     This  will  be  evident   from   the  following 
figures : — 


Net  profit 

Exports 

Total 

1864 

.     Tl.  46,210,431     . 

.     48,654,612     . 

94,864,943 

1876 

.     Tl.  70,269,674     . 

.     80,860,612     . 

161,120,086 

The  foreign  residents  in  China  in  1877  numbered  3,607,  of 
whom  more  than  half  were  British,  the  other  portion  being  made  up 
by  536  Americans,  362  Germans,  298  French,  and  the  remainder 
comprised  more  than  a  dozen  different  nationalities.  The  Chinese 
population  of  the  fourteen  ports  opened  to  foreigners  was  estimated 
at  4,751,000,  of  which  Canton  was  supposed  to  contain  1,500,000, 
Tientsin  950,000,  Ankow  and  Foo-chow  600,000  each,  and  Shang- 
hai 278,000.  On  Febniary  1,  1877,  the  Chinese  Government 
opened  three  more  towns  to  foreign  trade,  viz.,  Wenchow,  a  sea-port 
between  Foo-chow  and  Ningpo;  Woo-hoo,on  the  Lower  Yang-tse,  be- 
yond Nankin ;  and  Ichang,  on  the  Upper  Yang-tse,  360  miles  further 
inland  than  Hankow,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Empire. 

Inland  great  distress  and  loss  of  life  resulted  from  the  famine 
in  the  northern  provinces;  and  the  resources  of  many  districts 
were  completely  exhausted.  Liberal  contributions,  which  received 
acknowledgment  from  the  Government,  were  made  by  foreigners 
for  the  people  of  the  famine-stricken  districts.  A  foreign  mission- 
ary who  made  a  tour  in  Chihli,  said : — "  I  have  only  just  returned 
from  Lao-ling,  or  rather  Wu-ting  Fu  district,  where  I  have  dis- 
tributed the  1,000  taels  sent  by  Mr.  Jamieson.  Many  of  the 
people  were  at  work  in  the  fields  hoeing  the  millet.  The  wheat 
crop,  which  is  very  fine,  assumed  its  golden  ripeness  during  my 
stay,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  sickle  at  work  before 
my  return  to  Tientsin.  Labourers  are  so  abundant  that  wages 
given  by  the  farmers  are  ridiculously  small — viz.,  20  to  30  cash 
(Id.  and  l^d.)  a  day,  with  food,  for  common  work  on  the  fields. 
Keapers  get  more  than  this.  I  was  glad  to  find  in  Chan-hwa 
Hsien  that  some  of  the  poor  people  we  helped  some  weeks  ago 
used  the  money  given  to  them  to  sow  their  fields  with  millet,  as 
they  had  not  been  able  to  sow  wheat.  On  this  visit  I  found  many 
of  them  greatly  concerned  because  they  had  not  strength  to  hoe 
their  fields  and  no  money  to  hire  labour,  and  they  feared  their 
crop  would  be  lost  on  this  account.  How  they  blessed  the  foreign- 
ers for  their  help  the  second  time !  In  this  district  large  tracts  of 
land  lie  uncultivated,  owing  partly  to  many  of  the  owners  being 
away  from  home  (perhaps  never  to  return),  and  partly  to  the 
poverty  and  inability  of  those  at  home  to  cultivate  their  fields. 
Still,  the  general  aspect  is  cheering,  and  after  the  wheat  is 
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gathered  the  people  will  settle  down  to  their  usual  avocations 
and  content."  Some  districts  had  been  specially  stricken.  '*  I 
was  greatly  saddened  in  one  part  of  the  country,"  remarked 
the  same  observer,  "  to  see  the  fields  of  wheat  destroyed,  fruit- 
trees  and  other  trees  battered  and  stripped  by  a  fearful  hail- 
storm. The  storm  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  1 0th  of  May,  and 
the  hail-stones  are  said  to  have  been,  in  some  places,  jagged  lumps 
of  ice  as  large  as  hens'  eggs.  At  any  rate,  they  must  have  been 
large,  for  in  Yang-shin  I  noticed  acre  upon  acre  in  which  hardly 
a  single  ear  of  wheat  was  left  standing ;  every  stalk  was  cut  about 
nine  inches  from  the  ground.  In  other  fields,  perhaps,  one-third 
of  the  whole  might  be  gathered.  It  seemed  so  sad,  to  pass  from 
the  luxuriant  fields  of  waving,  almost  ripened  com,  suddenly  into 
fields  that  but  three  weeks  before  had  given  the  same  promise  of 
golden  harvest,  but  were  now  sombre  and  desolated.  From  Pin- 
chow,  on  the  coast,  to  Ning-ching,  on  the  west  towards  the  canal, 
a  distance  of  about  200  li,  I  found  a  storm  had  run  with  varying 
eSects  (and  I  know  not  how  much  farther),  while  the  width  of  the 
storm-tract  appears  to  have  been  about  twenty  li  on  the  eastern 
side  down  to  ten  li  on  the  western ;  also  irregular.  In  "Pinchow 
it  is  reported  that  forty  villages  have  been  re-plimged  into  distress 
by  this  calamity ;  while  in  Zang-shin  and  Lao-ling  districts  similar 
aggravation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  is  caused  by  this  new 
visitation." 

A  still  more  distressing  account  was  given  by  P^re  de  Marchi, 
of  the  district  of  Lin  Kiu,  which  he  described  thus : — "  Fancy  a 
vast  tract  of  land,  as  it  were,  devastated  by  brigands ;  fields  uncul- 
tivated, either  for  want  of  hands  or  because  the  famished  peasants 
have  not  the  necessary  strength  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  husbandry ; 
and  the  houses  destroyed  in  order  to  sell  the  timber ;  in  many 
houses  there  remains  only  one  room  where  the  wretched  family 
shelter  themselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  In  the 
almost  deserted  villages  you  see  but  exhausted  cadaverous  faces. 
How  many  families  have  become  totally  extinct  through  starvation ; 
how  many  have  gone  elsewhere,  after  having  sold  their  all  at  any 
price,  without  hope  of  return !  But  there  is  something  worse. 
How  many  fathers  of  families  who  once  lived  honourably  have  com- 
mitted suicide  in  order  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  begging,  all  their 
family  following  the  dreadful  example  1  How  many  woe-stricken 
women — wives,  sisters,  daughters — have  been  sold  by  their  fiithers, 
brothers,  and  husbands  to  unknown  people,  till  in  some  places  you 
hai-dly  see  any  females  left  1  A  Christian  literate  of  this  district 
assured  me  that  in  the  Lu-Kui-hsien  alone  more  than  100,000 
women  and  children  have  been  sold,  which  is  shown  by  a  register 

kept  at  the  Yamen In  several  places  of  this  district  they 

were  able  to  sow  wheat,  and  it  promises  well,  especially  after  the 
last  rain,  but  to  the  south-east,  in  the  midst  of  the  hills  where  I 
now  am,  and  where  hardly  any  foreigner  has  penetrated,  the  land 
looks  like  a  wilderness;  there  is  neither  wheat  nor  millet^  and 
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if  even  they  sow  any  late  crop  they  must  wait  till  the  autumn  for 
the  harvest." 

The  funds  raised  by  foreign  residents  were  carefully  administered 
to  the  starving  people.  Dr.  Nevis  distributed  relief  in  the  town 
of  Kaoyai  to  no  less  than  32,539  persons,  living  in  the  towns  and 
villages  around.  Great  good  was  effected.  The  people  were  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity  and  were  quite  unable  to  procure  grain. 
Nearly  every  face  looked  worn  and  haggard,  and  many  were  mere 
walking  skeletons.  In  these  cases  the  help,  though  very  small,  was 
nothing  less,  he  said,  than  life  to  thousands,  and  it  enabled  some  to 
buy  grain  for  sowing  their  fields. 

In  the  south  floods  caused  great  damage  and  loss  of  life,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  locusts  blackened  the  groimd  and  com- 
mitted great  ravages. 

JAPAN. 

Since  Japan  changed  her  policy  of  isolation  for  one  of  intercourse 
with  foreigners,  and  (1867-8)  reorganising  her  Government  upon 
a  European  model,  became  thoroughly  Europeanised,  some  one  of 
the  late  territorial  Princes  has,  from  time  to  time,  endeavoured  to 
decentralise  the  Government  and  curtail  the  despotic  power  of  the 
Emperor,  to  resume  an  independent  or  semi-independent  position 
and  to  erect  his  own  dominions  into  a  kind  of  imperium  in  im^ 
perio.  The  year  1877  has  been  marked  by  civil  war  between  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  Prince  of  Satsuma.  To  understand 
the  quarrel  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  briefly  at  the  history  of 
this  remarkable  country. 

In  11 92  A.D,,  a  time  of  anarchy  following  a  succession  of  feeble 
sovereigns  enabled  Yoritomo,  the  Shiogun  or  generalissimo  of  the 
army — the  Tycoon  of  recent  treaties — to  upurp  the  supreme 
authority.  This  high  oflScer  subsequently  became  known  to  Euro- 
peans as  the  temporal  Emperor,  and  to  the  Mikado,  or  true  Emperor, 
they  assigned  purely  spiritual  functions ;  but  the  Japanese  them- 
selves recognised  one  sovereign  only,  viz.,  the  Mikado,  who,  after 
the  change  referred  to,  continued  nominally  the  sole  temporal 
Emperor,  though  pensioned  by  the  Shiogun  (or  Tycoon)  and  de- 
prived of  all  real  authority.  In  1624  the  ruling  powers,  believing 
that  the  presence  of  foreigners  was  detrimental  to  the  country,  and 
that  their  religion  struck  at  the  root  of  the  political  and  religious 
system  of  Japan,  Christianity  was  interdicted,  and  all  foreigners 
ordered  to  leave  the  country.  The  Portuguese  lingered  till  1630, 
when  they  were  finally  expelled,  and  the  extirpation  of  Christianity, 
at  the  loss  of  some  50,000  lives,  followed.  The  strictest  isolation 
was  maintained  till  1853,  when  Commodore  Perry,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  extorted  a  treaty  from  the  territorial  Shiogun,  March 
31,  1854,  and  Japan,  after  a  withdrawal  of  216  years,  again  entered 
the  family  of  nations.  England's  treaty  with  Japan  followed  in 
1858. 

The  Shiogun  gave  great  oflFence  to  the  Daimios,  or  territorial 
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Princes  of  Japan,  and  to  the  nation  by  signing  the  Perry  treaty  at 
all,  but  especially  by  signing  it  without  authority  from  the  Mikado 
or  Emperor,  and  for  ten  years  a  policy  of  assassination  and  deadly 
hatred  to  foreigners — whom  the  Government  could  not  protect— 
was  carried  out  by  the  Daimios  and  their  retainers.  This  resulted 
in  the  two  bombardments  of  Kagoshima  and  Chioskiu,  by  the 
English  and  combined  fleets,  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese 
to. the  power  of  the  Western  nations,  and  awakened  in  their  minds 
an  intense  desire  to  raise  their  country  to  an  equality  with  them. 
A  remarkable  reaction  in  favour  of  the  hitherto  despised  foreigners 
set  in ;  and  "  the  unification  of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  the 
JVIikado  "  (and  the  suppression  of  the  Shiogunate)  was  urgently 
demanded  by  the  most  powerful  of  the  Daimios.  This  policy — 
which  involved,  however,  a  short  but  sharp  civil  war  of  six  months' 
duration — was  accomplished  in  the  winter  of  1867-8,  when  the 
Shiogun  and  his  partisans  were  defeated,  and  the  Shiogunate  became 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Japanese  Government  was  then  organised 
upon  the  French  Imperial  system,  and  at  the  same  time  ^'  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  military  princes,  possessing  regal  powers, 
vast  wealth,  and  separate  armies,  abdicated,  from  purely  patriotic 
motives,  the  stations  which  their  families  liad  held  for  twenty  cen- 
turies !"  Thus  the  feudalism  of  Japan — which  resembled  that  of 
England  under  the  Plantagenets — was  given  up,  and  the  aristo- 
cratic caste  of  a  few  hundred  nobles  (who  then  ruled  large  provinces 
with  despotic  and  almost  independent  authority,  and  incomes,  in 
some  instances,  of  800,000L)  voluntai'ily  resigned  their  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  desired  to  replace  the  clan  feel- 
ing by  a  purely  national  sentiment.  "  This  object,"  said  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times,  writing  from  Yokohama,  February  25, 
"  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  accomplished.  The  Choskiu,  Josa, 
Hizen,  Kaga  or  Bizen  men  have  gradually  come  to  regard  them^- 
selves  as  before  all  things  Japanese,  afterwards  as  men  of  these 
clans.  Not  so  the  Satsuma  men.  The  pride  of  clan  is  with  them 
an  obstinate  and  almost  indestructible  feeling;"  and,  said  another 
writer,  "  the  Satsuma  men  have,  since  the  revolution  of  1868,  been 
the  spoilt  children  of  Japan.  Their  obstinate  isolation  prostrates 
all  the  endeavours  of  the  Government  to  produce  real  unity 
throughout  the  Empire ;"  and  so  the  Imperial  Government  sent  a 
large  military  force  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fleet  to  the  seat  of 
rebellion.  Space  will  not  allow  of  further  details.  SuflSce  it  to 
say  that,  according  to  information  published  in  England  at  the 
end  of  November,  the  insurrection  in  Satsuma  was  entirely  sup- 
pressed. Saigo,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Satsuma  army  and 
the  idol  of  the  clan,  had  killed  himself.  The  correspondent — a 
very  intelligent  native  of  Japan,  lately  a  student  in  England — 
added,  however :  "  He  (Saigo)  was  one  of  our  best,  bravest  and 
most  patriotic  generals,  and  his  death  is  universally  regretted  by 
his  countrymen,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  rebel.  He  was  declared  a 
rebel  and  forced  to  arms,  only  after  he  had  attempted  to  proceed 
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to  Tokio  to  protest  against  the   policy  of  some  of  the  present 
Ministers." 

There  are,  it  seems  evident,  just  causes  of  complaint  against 
the  Imperial  Grovernment,  which  is  entirely  despotic,  and,  at  pre- 
sent, unchecked  by  any  representative  assembly.  These  grievances 
were  referred  to  in  a  weighty  memorial  from  the  Risshisha  of  Josa, 
to  which  reference  was  made  by  a  correspondent  in  the  North 
China  Herald^  writing  under  date  of  August  11,  1877.  "When 
the  Daimios,"  said  this  writer,  "  yielded  up  their  territorial  rights, 
and  their  provinces  were  placed  under  a  Central  G-ovemment,  they 
were  promised  certain  definite  compensations.  The  hopes  that 
were  raised  when  the  change  was  made  were  referred  to  (in  the 
memorial  from  the  Risshisha  of  Josa),  and  the  fact  was  stated 
broadly  and  clearly  that  these  hopes  have  been  disappointed.  We 
read,  and  there  is  a  sad  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  statement, 
*  internal  strife  and  disafiFection  among  the  agricultural  classes  and 
the  Samurai  keep  the  country  in  a  state  of  constant  uneasiness, 
while  we  cannot  claim  to  exercise  an  external  influence  equal  to 
foreign  Powers.  Neither  the  Government  nor  the  people  are  freed 
from  anxiety  for  a  single  day.'  Then  comes  the  real  trouble,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  memorialists  have  hit  the  true  blot.  *  It 
is  our  opinion  that  all  these  evils  arise  from  the  fact  that  your 
Majesty's  Ministers  exercise  a  power  solely  despotic,  the  adminis- 
tration being  carried  on  entirely  without  reference  to  the  opinion 
of  the  nation.'  This  is  extremely  bold  writing ;  and  when  we 
reflect  how  few  years  have  passed  since  Japan  was  using  the  abject 
forms  of  Oriental  subjection,  we  are  struck  by  the  courage  of  the 
change.  What  follows  is  still  more  to  the  purpose.  *  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  the  oath  of  the  Emperor  should  be  strictly  observed, 
and  a  representative  assembly  established,  in  order  that  people 
may  have  a  voice  in  the  afiairs  of  the  nation,  and  that  they  may 
aid  the  Ministry  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  their  country.'  This 
demand  is  striking  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  shows  that  the 
people  have  learned  lessons  of  the  highest  importance  from  their  ^ 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  If  we  could  only  get  a  House  of 
Representatives  in  Japan  we  should  have  some  hope  of  the  removal 
or  abatement  of  the  evils  under  which  the  country  is  groaning. 
These  evils  are  patent  enough,  and  the  memorial  sets  them  forth 
under  eight  heads.  The  first  grievance  is  the  action  of  the  Cabinet 
in  imposing  its  own  oppressive  measures  without  in  any  way  re- 
specting the  will  of  the  Mikado.  The  second  is  *  the  random  and 
confused  manner '  in  which  the  Government  is  conducted.  The 
third  evil  is  that  the  power  of  the  country  has  been  too  largely 
concentrated  in  the  Central  Government.  The  fourth  grievance  is 
the  general  conscription." 

The  Budget  estimates,  for  the  financial  year  1876-77,  calcu- 
late the  total  revenue  as  62,995,643  yen  or  12,599,128^.,  and  the 
total  expenditure  at  62,993,347  yen  or  12,598,669^. 

The  Imperial  army  does  not  exceed  80,000.    The  navy  of  Japan 
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at  the  end  of  June  1877  comprised  one  iron-clad  firigate,  two  iron- 
clad corvettes,  two  wooden  corvettes,  three  schooners,  one  gun- 
boat, one  transport,  one  yacht.  The  iron-clad  frigate — the 
"  Foo-soo  " — was  built  in  England  by  Samuda  Brothers ;  and  the 
second  largest  ship — the  iron  corvette,  called  the  "  Kon-go  "  (de- 
signed by  Edward  J.  Eeed) — is  likewise  British-built.  The  arma- 
ment consists  of  twelve  Krupp  guns.  The  Japanese  navy  was 
manned,  at  the  same  date,  by  1,200  sailors,  including  67 
artillerymen  and  260  marines.  English  oflScers  were  employed  to 
give  naval  instruction. 
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LITEEATUEE,  SCIENCE,  AND  AKT  IN  1877. 

LITERATURE. 

The  third  volume  of  the  ^^  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort/'  by  Theodore  Martin^ 
appeared  at  the  close  of  the  year.  It  begins  with  the  negotiations  and 
preparations  on  the  eve  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  is  mainly  engrossed  with 
the  Eastern  Question  of  two-and-twenty  years  ago  and  the  relations  of 
Russia  with  Europe.  We  see  the  Prince  Consort  playing  his  part  as  an 
Englishman  and  a  statesman,  while  the  Queen  is  keenly  alive  to  the  compli- 
cated difficulties  of  the  situation  and  the  grave  responsibilities  that  devolve 
on  her  as  the  head  of  a  Constitutional  Government.  At  the  same  time 
nothing  in  the  former  volumes  represented  her  in  a  more  amiable  light  than 
the  sympathy  we  see  her  showing  to  her  subjects  and  servants  who  had  been 
the  victims  of  the  war  in  one  way  or  another  ;  while  among  the  more  rare 
domestic  incidents  we  have  the  betrothal  of  her  eldest  daughter  to  the  future 
heir  of  th&  Empire  of  Germany.  At  that  time  Prussia  stood  lower  in  the 
consideration  of  Europe  than  she  had  done  at  any  time  since  she  trafficked 
for  Hanover  and  saw  her  armies  shattered  at  Jena.  The  King  and  the 
Court  party  were  the  complacent  dependants  of  the  Czar,  and  content  to 
sacrifice  the  national  interests  and  aspirations  to  the  policy  Nicholas  was 
urging  with  all  the  force  of  his  character.  But  even  then  our  ambassador  at 
Berlin  recognised  that  their  humiliating  subserviency  was  partly  dictated  by 
the  definite  ambitions  which  have  since  been  realised.  Lord  Bloomfield 
wrote  to  Lord  Clarendon,  in  February  1854  : — 

"It  is  impossible  to  make  these  people  understand  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  a  great  Power,  and  their  chief  thought  in  this  question 
appears  to  be  the  chance  of  playing  a  great  card  hereafter  in  Germany, 
when  the  war  shall  have  lasted  a  few  years." 

We  advert  to  this  not  only  on  account  of  the  important  influence  that  the 
attitude  of  Prussia  exercised  on  political  events,  but  because  it  shows  how 
thoroughly  Prince  Albert  had  formed  himself  to  his  position  as  the  first 
subject  of  the  British  Empire.  His  sympathies  were  always  in  great 
measure  with  the  great  Northern  German  Power,  but  although  he  always 
seems  to  judge  its  action  dispassionately,  he  judges  it  from  a  distinctly  English 
point  of  view. 

It  was  a  strong  sense  of  these  grave  public  obligations  which  first 
inclined  the  Queen  and  her  Consort  to  respond  to  the  advances  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  While  Austria  was  vacillating  from  day  to  day, 
and  Prussia  had  subsided  into  the  creature  of  the  Czar,  a  cordial  under- 
standing between  the  Western  Powers  was  absolutely  essential  to  English 
interests.     The  chief  of  the  '^  conspirators  of  the  "Elys^e  "  was  ostensibly  the 
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choice  of  the  French  people^  and  at  all  events  he  aetoally  controlled  its 
policy  and  vast  military  resources.  His  desire  for  an  alliance  of  the 
countries  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  his  anxiety  to  form  close  personal 
relations  with  the  English  Court ;  and,  in  compliance  with  his  desire,  Prince 
Albert  went  early  in  September  1854  for  three  days  to  pay  a  visit  of  inspec- 
tion to  the  army  at  St.  Omer. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1855  her  Majesty  and  the  Government  were 
threatened  from  abroad  with  a  grave  embarrassment.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  could  serve  himself  or  further  the 
common  cause  by  placing  himself  in  chief  command  of  the  allied  armies  in 
the  field.  Lord  Clarendon,  under  the  guise  of  a  friendly  visit,  undertook  a 
mission  to  the  camp  at  Bologne,  and  succeeded  in  dissuading  Napoleon  from 
a  project  which  had  never  been  approved  either  at  Paris  or  by  his  army ; 
but,  as  it  was  desirable  to  soothe  the  susceptibilies  of  the  master  of  so  many 
legions,  it  became  matter  of  policy,  as  well  as  hospitality,  to  encourage  his 
proposition  of  a  visit  to  England.  Her  Majesty,  in  her  diary,  describing  the 
reception  at  Windsor,  owns  to  some  sense  of  the  same  emotions  which  had 
agitated  the  Emperor  when  he  had  done  the  honours  of  Boulogne  to  the 
Prince.  ''I  cannot  say  what  indescribable  emotions  filled  me— how  much' 
all  seemed  like  a  wonderful  dream.  These  great  meetings  of  sovereigns,  sur- 
rounded by  very  exciting  accompaniments,  are  always  very  agitating."  Then 
a  little  later  in  the  diary  comes  a  charmingly  natiural  domestic  touch.  '^  We 
presented  the  princes  and  our  children  (Vicky,  with  very  alarmed  eyes, 
making  very  low  curtsies)."  The  Queen  took  a  fancy  to  her  guest  from  the 
first.  She  remarks,  after  having  sat  by  him  at  dinner,  ''he  is  so  very 
quiet ;  his  voice  is  low  and  soft ;  and  U  ne  fait  pas  des  phraaes,"  He  le* 
marked  on  the  all-engrossing  topic  of  the  war  and  the  siege,  ''  J^avaue  que 
je  crains  un  grand  dSsastre,  et  c'est  pour  celd  que  je  vaudraia  y  aXJLw^  as  he 
thought  that  our  ''  Generals  would  take  nothing  on  themselves."  l^e  next 
day  her  Majesty  found  him  as  before,  ''  very  quiet  and  amiable,  and  eassy  to 
get  on  with.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  be  more  civil  or  amiable  than  the  Emperor's 
manner,"  so  full  of  tact.  ''  The  Empress  was  as  eager  as  himself  that  he 
should  go  to  the  Crimea.  .  .  .  She  takes  the  warmest  interest  in  the  war, 
and  is  all  for  the  Emperor's  going.  She  sees  no  greater  danger  for  him  there 
than  elsewhere — in  fact,  than  in  Paris.  .  .  .  She  said  she  was  seldom 
alarmed  for  him  except  when  he  set  out  quite  alone  of  a  morning.  .  •  .  She 
is  full  of  courage  and  spirit,  and  yet  so  gentle,  with  such  innooence  and 
engo^iementf  that  the  ensemble  is  quite  charming.  With  all  her  great  liveli- 
ness, she  has  the  prettiest  and  most  modest  manner."  When  the  Queen  and 
her  Consort  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  to  pay  a 
return  visit  of  ceremony  to  their  French  Majesties  in  their  capital|  these 
favourable  impressions  were  only  confirmed. 

The  volume  will  be  found  to  contain  a  good  deal  of  graphic  and  pleasant 
incident.  There  is  a  charming  account  of  the  bonfire  at  Balmoral,  lit  up  by 
the  Prince's  own  hands  on  tlie  taking  of  Sebastopol ;  and  there  are  also  very 
pleasant  extracts  from  the  Queen's  diary  concerning  the  Emperor's  visit  here 
and  her  own  visit  to  Paris.  The  following  extract  from  the  Queen's  diary 
contains  one  of  the  most  picturesque  touches  in  the  book.  It  is  the  aooount 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  at  Windsor  in  1855  : — 

*'  News  arrived  that  the  Emperor  had  reached  London  at  ten  minutes  to 
fiYe,    I  hurried  to  be  ready  .  .  .  and  went  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
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castle,  where  we  waited  in  one  of  the  tapestry  rooms  near  the  guard-room. 
It  seemed  very  long.  At  length,  at  a  quarter  to  seven,  we  heard  that  the 
train  had  left  Paddington.  The  expectation  and  agitation  grew  more 
intense.  The  evening  was  fine  and  bright.  At  length  the  crowd  of  anxious 
spectators  lining  the  road  seemed  to  move,  then  came  a  groom,  then  we 
heard  a  gun,  and  we  moved  towards  the  staircase.  Another  groom  came. 
Then  we  saw  the  avant-garde  of  the  escort ;  then  the  cheers  of  the  crowd 
burst  forth.  The  outriders  appeared,  the  doors  opened,  I  stepped  out,  the 
children  and  princes  close  behind  me  ;  the  band  struck  up  *  Partant  pour  la 
SyrUj'  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  open  carriage,  with  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  Albert  sitting  opposite  to  them,  drove  up  and  they  got  out." 

After  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  when  the  mysterious  inactivity  of  the  Allied 
Generals  and  the  general  uncertainty  as  to  the  course  of  events  were  causing 
intense  anxiety  among  all  classes  in  England,  the  Queen  and  Prince  found 
some  distraction  in  an  interesting  family  event.  Prince  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia  had  come  over  to  offer  his  hand  to  the  Princess  Royal.  **  Victoria 
is  greatly  excited,"  the  Prince  writes  to  Baron  Stockmar,  "still  all  goes 
smoothly  and  prudently.  The  Prince  is  really  in  love,  and  the  little  lady 
does  her  best  to  please  him. "    He  adds,  in  a  subsequent  letter  : — 

**She  (the  Princess)  manifested  towards  Fritz  and  ourselves  the  most 
child-like  simplicity  and  candour  and  the  best  feeling.  The  young  people  are 
ardently  in  love  with  one  another,  and  the  purity,  innocence,  and  unselfish- 
ness of  the  young  man  have  been  on  his  part  equally  touching." 

We  can  now  make  only  a  passing  reference  to  the  curious  autograph  cor- 
respondence between  the  Queen  and  her  French  ally  when  the  terms  of  the 
peace  were  being  arranged.  Her  letters,  which  were,  of  course,  submitted 
to  her  ministers  and  sanctioned  by  them,  show  a  marvellously  clear  compre- 
hension of  the  subjects  on  which  the  policy  and  interests  of  the  French  and 
English  Governments  coincided,  as  of  the  points  where  they  diverged. 
While  signifying  her  readiness  for  certain  concessions  and  compromises^  the 
Queen  made  it  perfectly  evident  at  the  same  time  to  the  shrewd  intelligence 
of  her  correspondent  that  there  were  matters  on  which  we  must  necessarily 
take  our  stand  without  giving  reasonable  cause  of  offence.  The  best  proof 
of  her  clearness  of  head  and  the  ability  of  her  frank  practical  diplomacy  is 
to  be  found  in  the  replies  of  the  Emperor  and  in  the  results  at  which  the 
negotiations  arrived. 

In  the  earlier  volumes,  the  unfortunate  differences  between  the  Court 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  which  created  no  little  ill-feeling  at  the  time,  and  left 
many  ranklings  of  heart  behind  them,  were  dwelt  on  at  some  length.  Now 
we  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  the  letter — it  is  to  be  found  near  the  end  of 
the  volume — in  which  the  Queen,  in  gracious  and  kindly  terms,  expressed 
her  satisfaction  with  the  zeal  and  ability  Lord  Palmerston  had  brought  to 
the  arrangement  of  a  treaty  which  maintained  the  honour  and  interests  of 
England,  and  intimated  her  desire  to  signify  her  sense  of  his  services  by  the 
bestowal  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

The  present  volume  concludes  with  the  subscribing  of  the  map  of  the 
limits  of  the  new  Russian  frontier  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  at  the  Paris  Con- 
ference ;  and  that  forms  also  the  closing  entry  of  the  Prince's  diary  for  the 
year — "  The  Protocol  about  the  Russo-Turkish  frontier  is  signed  in  Paris, 
and  thus  is  the  Bolgrad  question  solved.  Thank  God  ! "  Mr.  Martin  men- 
tions, in  his  opening  dedication  to  her  Majesty,  that  when  he  presented  her 
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with  this  second  volume  of  his  work,  he  had  hoped  that  a  third  volume 
might  complete  it.  We  think  his  readers  will  approve  his  decision  to  deal 
in  greater  fulness  of  detail  than  he  had  intended  with  the  interesting  con- 
tents of  these  pages,  nor  can  we  doubt  that  he  has  left  himself  ample  matter 
to  furnish  material  for  his  concluding  volume. 

**  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Kingsley,"  edited  by  his  wife,  appeared 
too  late  in  December  1870  to  be  noticed  in  the  volume  for  that  year.  The 
biography  of  so  talented  and  popular  a  man  could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
public  considerably,  and  these  volumes  present  a  graphic  portrait  of  the 
great  preacher  and  novelist. 

The  great  charm  of  his  character,  so  far  as  it  did  not  consist  in  that 
magnetic  quality  which  defies  analysis,  was,  perhaps,  the  intensity  with 
which  he  entered  into  the  inward  and  the  outward  world.  The  aspects  of 
nature  were  as  much  to  him  as  her  laws.  While  his  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery  tell  of  the  brooding  eye  and  the  open  heart,  his  taste  for  science 
witnesses  to  a  kind  of  attention  that  few  men  find  compatible  with  a  keen  love 
of  beauty.  The  problems  that  are  set  before  us  by  the  mere  experience  of  life 
weighed  upon  Kingsley,  doubtless,  with  as  heavy  a  burden  as  they  over  laid 
on  any  human  spirit,  and  out  of  that  dark  experience  he  wrung  the  power 
to  elevate  and  soothe 'many  a  heart  full  of  filial  yearnings  that  missed  their 
expected  response.  But  he  never  confronted  the  perplexities  that  beset  the 
mind  combining  the  intellectual  life  of  our  day  with  a  higher  life.  He  could 
not  resolve  the  discord  of  Science  and  Faith,  for  ho  never  heard  it. 

Still  the  fact  remains  that  he  was  the  one  man  eminent  in  our  day  who 
entered  into  the  theories  of  science,  and  the  beliefs  that,  if  they  arie  accepted 
at  all,  claim  precedence  of  all  that  we  call  Science.     It  is  something  to  see 
that  these  views  may  be  reconciled  by  a  tlioroughly  honest  mind,  even  if  wo 
are  obliged  to  confess  that  it  was  neither  profound  nor  logical.     He  was 
richly  endowed  by  nature.     A  generous,  loving  heart,  burning  with  indig- 
nation at  injustice,  melting  with  pity  for  suffering,  steadfast  in  loyalty  to  all 
bonds  of  affection  and  kindred  he  must  have  had,  whatever  his  faith.     That 
his  fiery  spirit  never  knew  the  smouldering  flame  of  cherished  resentment, 
that  unjust,  and,  still  more,  half- just  attack  woke  nothing  bitter  and  ran- 
corous within  him ;  that  the  wide  circumference  of  his  care  was  never  chilled 
by  the  perfect  satisfaction  and  repose  he  found  at  its  focus — this,  we  believe, 
was  the  result  not  of  natural  temperament,  but  of  an  invisible  Presence ,  for 
whose  fiiller  revelation  liis  spirit  always  yearned,  and  in  the  clearer  discern- 
ment of  which  it  now  rests  satisfied.     We  have  no  space  for  the  many 
citations  which  might  be  made  from  these  voliunes,  exhibiting  the  endearing 
character  which  makes  all  censure  seem  half-unjust  the  moment  it  is  written. 
Tlie  little  traits  in  which  is  manifested  so  tender  and  generous  a  spirit  must 
be  imprinted  on  thousands  of  memories,  and  those  to  whom  Christianity 
represents  the  central  truth  of  the  world's  history,  and  those  to  whom  it 
represents  an  effete  and  perisliing  superstition,  alike  have  learned  to  ap- 
preciate the  character  of  one  who,  with  all  his  faults,  we  would  venture  to 
point  out  as  a  specimen  of  its  power. 

**  Forty  Years'  Recollections  of  Life,  Literature,  and  Public  Affairs^  from 
1830  to  1870,  by  Charles  Mackay,"  is  an  eminently  readable  work.  In  the 
first  portion  of  the  first  voliune,  in  wliich  we  are  introduced  to  the  Clan 
Mackay  and  its  present  representative's  early  career  on  the  Continent,  before 
he  resolved  to  take  to  literature  as  a  profession,  we  have  pleasant  glimpses 
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of  Belgium  in  the  days  when  it  was  stmggling  for  independence.  But  it 
is  after  Mr.  Mackay  comes  to  London  that  his  **  Recollections"  become 
especially  interesting.  He  has  the  wonderful  faculty  of  talking  newspaper 
"  shop  "  without  being  offensive,  and  among  the  best  personal  sketches  he 
gives  us  are  those  of  **  honest  John  Black,"  of  the  Morning  CJironvcle,  who 
if  he  did  not  make  the  fortune  of  Charles  Dickens,  by  Dickens's  own  con- 
fession was  ready  to  give  him  a  hearty  welcome  when  he  returned  from 'a 
reporting  expedition,  and  **  threw  the  shoe  after  him  "  when  he  got  married 
to  literature  proper  ;  as  also  of  Angus  Bethune  Reach,  one  of  the  numerous 
**  might-have-beens,"  who  never  realised  the  hopes  of  themselves  or  the  pre- 
dictions of  their  friends.  Not  the  least  interesting  thing  in  the  book  is  an 
autobiographical  sketch  of  poor  Ernest  Jones,  the  Chartist,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Mackay.  A  very  different  person  from  Ernest  Jones  is  also 
brought  into  Mr.  Mackay's  ** Recollections  of  Public  Affairs" — Louis  Na- 
poleon, when  he  was  an  exile  in  London,  and  when  the  Second  Empire  lived 
only  in  his  dreams.  Mr.  Mackay  met  the  Prince  about  the  beginning  of 
1848,  at  the  breakfast-table  of  Mr.  MacGregor,  member  for  Glasgow.  He 
seemed  a  reserved  man,  with  lack-lustre  grey  eyes,  that  never  seemed  to  look 
anyone  in  the  face,  and  the  only  remark  he  made  of  any  consequence  was 
this,  with  reference  to  Louis  Philippe — "  He  is  a  cunning  man,  but  cunning 
has  a  tendency  to  over-reach  itself ;  and  he  does  not  understand  the  cha- 
racter of  the  French  nation.  If  he  did,  he  never  would  have  sought  to 
popularise  himself  by  bringing  home  les  cendres  de  NapoUon  from  St.  Helena, 
to  re-inter  them  under  the  dome  of  the  Invalides."  Mr.  Mackay  is  at  his 
best  when  he  is  giving  details  of  his  personal  communications  with  some  of 
the  more  notable  men  of  his  earlier  time,  such  as  B^ranger,  "Wordsworth, 
Rogers,  Campbell,  Hawthorne,  Thackeray,  Jerrold,  and  Leech.  The  infor- 
mation which  we  have  given  us  of  Wordsworth,  Rogers,  and  Campbell  is  not 
of  especial  value,  although  the  kindly  side  of  the  authors  of  the  "  Pleasures 
of  Hope  "  and  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory  "  is  well  brought  out.  The  only 
other  literary  contemporary  of  Wordsworth  with  whom  Mr.  Mackay  would 
appear  to  have  specially  come  in  contact  was  De  Quincey,  and  of  him  we 
receive  no  particularly  agreeable  reminiscences,  for  his  chief  business  with 
Mr.  Mackay,  then  in  Glasgow,  was  to  give  him  hours  of  prolix  and  dreamy 
talk,  and  then  to  borrow  sixpences  to  buy  laudanum,  to  which  he  had  re- 
sorted as  a  milder  form  of  opium  in  liis  later  years.  As  for  the  younger 
men,  more  his  contemporaries,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  his  coevals,  than 
Campbell  or  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Mackay  has  little  to  tell  us  of  Thackeray,  and 
even  that  little  is  disappointing.  Thus  one  regrets  to  believe  of  that  sweet- 
tempered  ^*  gentleman  of  genius  "  that  (Vol.  II.,  p.  297)  he  actually  contem- 
plated raising  an  action  for  a  thousand  pounds  damages  against  a  provincial 
newspaper,  because  it  had  printed  an  article  by  a  foolish  and  furious  country 
rector,  beginning,  **  An  elderly,  infidel  buffoon,  of  the  name  of  Thackeray, 
has  been  lecturing  in  town  on  the  subject  of  the  Four  Georges." 

The  "  Autobiography  of  Harriet  Martineau,  with  Memorials  by  M. 
Chapman  "  appeared  early  in  the  season,  and  attracted  much  notice.  Miss 
Martineau's  own  account  of  her  life  is  all  contained  in  the  first  two  volumes 
of  the  work.  There  are  not  more  than  thirty  pages  of  the  third  volume 
which  were  really  necessary  to  complete  it.  Her  account  of  her  early  life  is 
as  extraordinary  as  anything  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  personal 
memoirs.     She  retained  vivid  impressions  of  sensations  or  incidents  which 
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occurred  to  her  when  she  was  only  one-and-a-half  and  two  years  old.  It  is 
clear,  from  her  narrative,  that  she  was  of  a  highly  nervous,  irritable,  and 
morbid  temperament.  She  was  always  brooding  over  her  "injiuries,"  and 
fancying  herself  neglected,  and  eagerly  looking  round  about  on  every  side 
of  her  for  some  cause  of  offence.  Her  father  and  mother  seem  to  have 
been  good  and  kindly  people,  but  they  exercised  little  or  no  influence  upon 
her,  and  Miss  Martin  eau  appears  to  throw  upon  them  the  blame  for  most  of 
her  early  faults  and  sufferings. 

Her  strength  of  mind  was  displayed  in  a  remarkable  manner  when 
pecimiary  misfortunes  overtook  her  family.  She  set  to  work  with  great 
courage  to  earn  her  own  livelihood.  She  wrote  what  she  could  for  magazines, 
and  published  a  few  stories  wliich  are  now  forgotten,  but  which  then 
answered  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  little  money  to  the  family  treasury. 
Besides  this,  she  laboured  over  needlework,  which  her  parents  had  wisely 
taught  her,  in  order  that  if  reverses  befell  her  after  they  were  gone,  she  might 
not  be  cast  helpless  upon  the  world.  The  difficulties  she  had  to  eHCOunter  in 
getting  her  first  books  published  were  immense,  but  her  perseverance  over- 
came them  all.  One  success  cheered  her.  Prizes  were  offered  for  three 
essays  intended  to  convert  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Mahonmiedans  to  Unitari- 
anism.  Miss  Martineau  competed  successfully  for  all,  and  got  forty-five 
guineas — a  sum  nearly  sufficient  for  a  year's  support.  A  few  other  small 
successes  helped  to  sustain  her  ;  but  the  struggle  was  still  severe. 

Meanwhile  she  had  hit  upon  the  idea  of  the  Political  Economy  stories, 
and,  having  partly  worked  it  out,  she  went  to  London  and  tried  to  persuade 
some  enterprising  publisher  to  give  her  a  chance.  With  many  misgiving  on 
her  publisher's  side  and  her  own,  the  venture  was  launched  in  the  beginning 
of  1832.  Fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the  first  story  were  printed.  Ten  days 
after  its  appearance  she  received  the  first  letter  from  her  publisher.  It  pro- 
posed to  print  2,000  copies  more.  A  postscript  said  that  3,000  would  be 
needed  ;  and  a  second  postscript  proposed  4,000,  and  a  third  5,000.  From 
that  time  she  never  had  real  care  about  money.  Her  literary  position 
was  secured,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  she  went  up  to  London  and 
became  at  once  a  literary  lion. 

Her  personal  acquaintance  with  several  eminent  public  men  began  in 
1832.  Of  most  of  them  she  preserved  a  vivid  recollection,  but  her  anecdotes 
or  criticisms  are  frequently  unfavourable,  not  to  say  ill-natured,  in  their 
tone.  She  speaks  somewhere  of  the  "  sweetness  of  forgiveness,"  but  there 
is  no  evidence  in  these  volumes  that  she  was  prone  to  over-indulgence  in 
that  luxury.  Poor  Lord  Brougham  comes  out  a  sorry  figure  from  her  hands. 
He  guzzled  at  table,  ate  more  voraciously  than  Dr.  Johnson,  and  carried  on 
**  broad  flirtations."  Nor  was  this  all.  "His  swearing,"  says  Miss  Mar- 
tineau, "  became  so  incessant,  and  the  occasional  indecency  of  his  talk  so 
insufferable,  that  I  have  seen  even  coquettes  and  adorers  turn  pale."  This 
was  a  still  worse  form  of  conversation  than  that  which  Miss  Martineau 
declares  that  all  the  "  rising  barristers  "  of  her  day  tried  to  draw  her  into — 
namely,  on  **  the  progress  of  education  and  the  increase  of  crime. *'  Doubt- 
less her  friends  were  merely  endeavouring  to  pay  a  compliment  to  a  lady 
whose  taste  for  dealing  with  abstruse  questions  was  well  known  and  much 
admired.  Jeflrey  she  met  and  liked,  and  another  of  her  favourites  to  the 
last  was  Kichard  Monckton  Milnes,  whom  Sydney  Smith  christened  in  those 
days  '^  the  Cool  of  the  Evening."    For  Mr.  Roebuck,  also,  she  had  a  sincere 
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admiration  ;  for  Macaulay,  as  a  writer,  she  seems  to  have  entertained  some- 
thing like  a  feeling  of  contempt.  **  The  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  he 
wants  heart."  She  had  but  a  poor  opinion  of  his  history.  Bulwer  she 
describes  seated  on  a  sofa,  ''  sparkling  and  languishing  among  a  set  of  female 
votaries — he  and  they  dizened  out,  perfumed,  and  presenting  the  nearest 
picture  to  a  seraglio  to  be  seen  on  British  ground — only  the  indifference  or 
hauteur  of  the  lord  of  the  harem  being  absent.'*  Then  "there  was  poor 
Campbell,  the  poet,  obtruding  his  sentimentalities,  amid  a  quivering  appre- 
hension of  making  himself  ridiculous." 

In  ]  834  Miss  Martineau  went  to  America,  where  she  found  herself  in  the 
midst  of  the  controversy  about  slavery,  and  of  course  took  her  stand 
gallantly,  as  she  always  did,  with  the  Abolitionists.  She  made  many  enemies, 
but  had  nothing  serious  to  complain  of.  She  speaks  severely  of  Edward 
Everett,  and  disparagingly  of  Margaret  Fuller — the  latter  of  whom,  at  leaat, 
deserved  more  gentle  treatment  at  her  hands.  On  the  other  hand,  N.  P. 
Willis  fully  deserved  the  castigation  she  administers,  though  whether  it  was 
worth  while  to  inflict  punishment  here  in  1877  for  an  offence  committed  in 
1836  is  another  matter.  There  were  many  in  America  at  that  time  who 
feared  that  Miss  Martineau  and  her  companion  might  be  subjected  to  af&onts 
of  some  kind  as  they  travelled  through  the  South,  but  they  met  with  no  worse 
misadventure  than  a  midnight  scare  at  New  Orleans,  which  turned  out  to  be 
caused  by  a  black  dog.  A  New  York  publisher,  whom  Miss  Martineau  rather 
ungraciously  describes  as  **  Mr.  Harper,  the  head  of  the  redoubtable,  piratical 
publishing  house  in  New  York,"  invited  her  to  write  a  book  upon  her  travels, 
and  even  suggested  that  she  might  "  Trollopise  a  bit ;"  but  she  declined  to 
profit  by  this  opportunity,  and  reserved  her  journal  for  home  consumption. 

In  1844  Miss  Martineau  was  cured  by  a  mesmerist  of  a  grievous  malady, 
which  had  troubled  her  for  six  years.  She  was  bitterly  assailed  for  her 
belief  in  mesmerism  ;  but  states  that  Hallam,  the  historian,  wrote  to  her, 
saying,  **  I  have  no  doubt  that  mesmerism,  and  some  other  things  which  are 
not  mesmerism  properly  so-called,  are  fragmentary  parts  of  some  great  law 
of  the  human  frame  which  we  are  on  the  verge  of  discovering."  She  after- 
wards practised  mesmerism  herself,  and,  as  she  states,  with  some  success. 
At  this  period  she  took  up  her  abode  at  Ambleside,  where  she  became 
acquainted  with  Wordsworth.  She  gives  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  old  poet 
wandering  about  "in  his  cloak,  his  Scotch  bonnet  and  green  goggles, 
attended,  perhaps,  by  half-a-score  of  cottagers'  children — the  youngest 
pulling  at  his  cloak  or  holding  by  his  trousers  while  he  cut  ash  switches  out 
of  the  hedge  for  them."  She  regretted  not  being  able  to  go  so  often  to  the 
Wordsworths  as  she  wished,  but  says,  "  my  deafness  was  a  great  difficulty, 
and  especially  when  his  (Wordsworth's)  teeth  were  out,  as  they  were  in  the 
evenings,  when  the  family  were  aJone  ! "  It  was  at  Ambleside,  also,  that 
she  met  Douglas  Jerrold,  for  whom  she  had  a  great  liking.  "Somehow,  all 
his  good  things  were  so  dropped  as  to  fall  into  my  trumpet  without  any 
trouble  or  ostentation.  .  .  .  His  wit  always  appeared  to  me  as  gentle  as  it 
was  honest,  as  innocent  as  it  was  sound."  Here,  too,  she  wrote  her  History 
for  Mr.  Knight,  and  accomplished  much  work  for  various  journals. 

Her  activity,  indeed,  was  boundless,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  a  fatal 
disease  revealed  itself  in  her,  and  she  had  to  learn  the  tidings  that  at  any 
moment  death  might  carry  her  away.  She  was  not  discomposed.  "  When  I 
returned  to  my  lodgings,  and  was  preparing  for  dinner,  a  momentary  thrill 
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of  something  like  painful  emotion  parsed  tlirough  me,  not  at  all  because  I 
was  going  to  die,  bnt  at  the  thought  that  I  should  never  feel  health  again. 
It  was  merely  momentary."  She  soon  afterwards  began  to  write  this  auto- 
biography, and  brought  it  down  to  the  year  1855,  when  she  believed  that 
her  end  was  at  hand.  '*  The  world  as  it  is,"  she  wrote,  "  is  growing  some- 
what dim  before  my  eyes,  but  the  world  as  it  is  to  be,  looks  brighter  every 
day."  This  was  written  in  1855,  and  the  closing  pages  of  the  autobiography 
contain  a  general  review  of  x)ublic  aflairs,  and  a  statement  of  Miss  Martineau's 
belief  in  reference  to  theological  questions.  It  was  printed  soon  after  its 
completion,  but  the  time  when  it  would  be  required  was  still  more  than 
twenty  years  distant.  ]Miss  Martineau*s  disease,  though  fatal  in  its  nature, 
was  very  slow  in  its  action — she  continued  living  on,  in  fair  health,  except 
towards  the  last,  till  June  27,  1876,  when  she  died  at  the  age  of  74. 

**  The  Story  of  my  Life."    By  the  late  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  author 
of  **  Confessions  of  a  Thug,"  has  much  of  the  picturesque  interest  of  one  of 
his  o\^^l  novels,  as  indeed  his  novels  are  founded  on  his  personal  adventures 
and  experiences.     His  name  has  been  best  known  in  connection  with  his 
**  Confessions  of  a  Thug,"  which  had  a  great  success  when  it  first  appeared 
and  has  still  a  place  among  standard  fictions.     But  the  ''Confessions"  and 
other  novels  written  in  India  were  merely  among  the  distractions  of  a  mar- 
vellously active  and  busily  occupied  man.     During  six-and-thirty  years  of 
vigorous  official  life,  in  which  he  never  spared  either  brain  or  body,  he  did  a 
vast  deal  of  valuable  work,  for  which  he  was  rewarded,  more  in  praise  than 
in  pay  or  promotion.     He  administered  districts,  restored  the  prosperity  and 
credit  of  disordered  and  insolvent  States,  carried  out  land  settlements  over  a 
great  extent  of  country,  dealt  out  justice,  surveyed  land,  and  conducted 
engineering  works  ;  and  all  the  time  he  asserted  his  ascendency  by  moral 
force,  since  tlie  troops  at  his  disposal  were  always  inadequate  even  when  he 
was  not  merely  attended  by  an  honorary  escort.     His  earlier  struggles  with 
the  world  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  odd  succession  of  chances  and  acci- 
dents.    He  went  out  to  India  a  mere  lad,  having  gone  through  a  rough  pre- 
paratory training  as  a  schoolboy,  and  became  attached  to  the  Nizam's  service, 
though  he  soon  exchanged  military  for  civil  duties.    He  was  made  superin- 
tendent of  police  in  a  vast  district,  where  he  established  his  head-quarters 
in  a  solitary  bungalow.     His  jurisdiction  extended  over  some  12,000  square 
miles,  and  the  population  numbered  over  a  million.     The  whole  force  at  his 
disposal  was  50  mounted  and  150  foot  police,  and  these  were  chiefly  occupied 
in  patrolling  the  high  road  to  Bombay,  where  dacoitry  or  highway  robbery 
had  become  unpleasantly  frequent.      But  he  set  himself  to  his  duties  in 
earnest,  amusing  liis  solitude  with  collecting  birds  and  insects  for  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Prideaux  Selby,  the  well-known  Northumbrian  naturalist,  and  mastering 
many  of  the  dialects  of  Southern  India,  besides  making  himself  so  perfect  in 
Hindostanee  that  he  could  pass  muster  as  a  native  among  native  gentlemen 
when  he  went  in  Oriental  costume  to  a  fancy  ball. 

It  was  while  in  charge  of  his  distiict  police,  that  he  had  reason  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  Thuggism.  Strangled  bodies  had  been  found  lying  by  the 
roadside  ;  others,  hastily  buried,  had  been  imearthed  by  the  jackals.  Sus- 
picion was  directed  to  some  apparently  highly  respectable  parties  of  Ma- 
hommedan  traders,  whose  frequent  absences  from  their  houses  were  somewhat 
mysteriously  prolonged.  He  was  removed  while  following  up  the  quest;  but 
the  investigation  was  pursued  by  his  successor,  when  the  men  who  had  come 
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under  the  surveillance  of  his  police  were  found  to  be  implicated  almost  with- 
out exception.  On  rejoining  his  regiment,  he  married,  and  his  health 
breaking  down,  obtained  leave  to  return  to  England. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  India,  we  find  him  settled  at  Shorapore  as  politi- 
cal agent.     The  story  of  such  an  administration  as  his  is  the  best  of  answers 
to  the  denunciations  of  our  English  occupation  of  Hindostan.     The  EAJah 
had  died  suddenly.     The  Ranee,  who  had  possessed  herself  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  a  woman  of  most  dissolute  character,  and  swayed  by  her  paramours 
in  turn.     The  little  heir  was  a  child.      The  finances  were  in  apparently 
inextricable  confusion,  complicated  by  heavy  debts  said  to  be  due  to  the 
Suzerain  at  Hyderabad.     The  town  was  filled  with  swaggering  mercenaries, 
and  the  population  of  the  country  districts  consisted  of  dans  of  warlike 
mountaineers,  yielding  obedience  to  no  one  but  their  chiefs,  who  lived  by 
pillage  and  disorder.     It  was  with  these  materials  that  Captain  Taylor  had 
to  deal,  nor  were  there  any  troops  to  be  relied  on  for  an  emergency.     It  was 
just  at  the  time  when  the  English  forces  were  being  withdrawn  from  the 
disastrous  campaign  of   Afghanistan.      **Will  you  take  this  matter  up, 
Taylor?"  asked  the  Resident.     **If  you  succeed,  it  will  be  a  good  thing 
for  you,  and  you  are,  at  any  rate,  independents'*    The  terms  of  the  proposal 
were  not  inviting,  although  there  was  no  question  about  the  independence  ; 
but  Taylor  accepted.     On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny,  he  was  ordered  to  go 
to  Berar  and  **  hold  on  by  his  eyelids."   He  did  go  ;  and  at  the  head  station, 
Booldana,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  his  reputation  had  pre- 
ceded him.     The  head  men,  who  had  hung  back  at  first,  came  forward  one 
after  another  ;  the  people  crowded  after  them  with  cordial  shouts  ;  they 
volunteered  to  watch  the  frontier  passes,  and  even  to  take  the  field  with  the 
English  Commissioner,  if  he  would  merely  find  them  in  food  and  ammuni- 
tion.    Taylor  returned  to  Shorapore  after  the  mutiny  to  find  that  much  of 
his  best  work  had  been  undone  under  the  mad  misrule  of  the  Kajah.     The 
warmth  with  which  he  was  welcomed  back  was  only  exceeded  by  the  general 
demonstration  of  sorrow  when  he  took  his  leave,  in  failing  health,  on  his 
final  return  to  England. 

Captain  Taylor  lived  for  fifteen  years  more,  but  his  shattered  health  was 
never  thoroughly  restored.  He  revisited  the  Deccan,  but  only  as  an  invalid, 
and  then  he  passed  the  winter  in  Hyderabad,  as  the  guest  of  Sir  Salar  Jung. 
Exposure,  over-fatigue,  and  the  Indian  climate  had  told  on  that  iron  frame. 
He  had  lost  energy,  he  lost  memory  ;  his  enfeebled  brain  was  threatened  at 
one  time  with  paralysis,  and  finally  he  lost  his  eyesight.  But  still,  when  his 
powers  rallied,  he  showed  much  of  the  old  activity  and  the  old  constancy 
and  cheerfulness  of  disposition  ;  and  with  the  amendment  of  his  health  his 
mind  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as  clear  and  vigorous  as  ever.  He  wrote 
tliree  or  four  novels,  he  did  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  literary  work  ;  he 
delivered  lectures,  chiefly  on  subjects  connected  with  India,  and  he  contrived 
to  get  much  enjoyment  out  of  the  clouded  evening  of  his  life.  He  died  on 
his  way  home  from  wintering  in  India,  and  was  buried  in  the  English 
cemetery  at  Mentone.  Everyone  must  find  his  Memoirs  delightful  reading, 
but  they  especially  deserve  the  attentive  study  of  those  who  would  learn  the 
art  of  governing  the  subject  races  in  our  Indian  Empire. 

The  "Autobiographical  Recollections  of  Sir  John  Bowring"  are  full  of 
variety  and  amusement,  introducing  us  to  kings  and  queens,  politicians  and 
philosophers,  prime  ministers,  actors,  exiles,  foreign  bishops  and  popes,  and 
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carrying  us  over  nearly  the  whole  habitable  globe,  to  Russia  and  China,  to 
Singapore  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  Spain  and  Damascus,  to  Egypt,  Italy,  and 
Holland,  to  Java  and  Ceylon.  About  each  country  and  its  inhabitants,  and 
not  merely  about  its  ruling  powers.  Sir  John  Bowring  has  much  to  tell  tis, 
because  he  mixed,  by  choice  as  much  as  by  necessity,  with  all  grades  of 
society  in  pursuit  of  his  commercial,  political,  and  social  schemes  and  literary 
researches.  He  gives  us,  perhaps,  the  very  best  sketch  that  has  ever  been 
drawn  of  the  career  and  character  of  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  with 
whose  position  as  the  chosen  and  elective  Sovereign  of  a  free  people,  he 
heartily  sympathises.  This  sketch  will  be  found  between  pages  265  and  281. 
In  other  parts  of  the  volume  will  be  found  original  anecdotes  of  most  of  the 
great  people  with  whom,  in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  he  was  brought  into 
contact,  such  as  Louis  Philippe,  Dumourier,  Lafayette,  George  Canning,  Lord 
Melbourne,  0*Connell,  Francis  Deak,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Talleyrand,  Madame  de  Stael,  Lamartine,  Bunsen,  "  Peter  Pindar,"  Lord 
Erskine,  and  Ram  Mohun  Roy. 

Like  many  another  young  man  who  has  fought  the  battle  of  life  success- 
fully, Sir  John  Bowring  had  to  begin  at  the  beginning  ;  and  we  first  find 
him,  when  emerging  from  boyhood  into  manhood,  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a 
mercantile  counting-house  of  Exeter.     Here  he  contrived  to  turn  his  time  to 
such  good  account  that  while  still  under  age  he  had  learnt  half  the  languages 
of  modem  Europe  from  refugee  priests,  from  Italian  vendors  of  clocks  and 
watches,  and  from  the  German  and  Dutch  merchants  whose  ships  then 
crowded  the  busy  quays  at  Exeter.     This  passion  for  languages  brought  its 
reward.     He  was  sent  by  the  well-known  local  firm  of  Milford  and  Co.  to 
London  as  a  managing  clerk  ;  thence,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  oom- 
missioned  by  the  same  house  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  his  business 
habits  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  tongue  made  his  services  veiy 
valuable,  his  chief  employment  being  that  of  receiving  consignments  for  the 
use  of  the  Commissariat  of  the  British  Army.     The  conclusion  of  hostilities 
in  the  Peninsula,  however,  brought  him  back  to  England  in  1814  ;  and,  after 
a  visit  to  Lisbon,  in  order  to  efiect  an  adjustment  of  his  claims  for  supplies 
furnished  to  the  army  in  Portugal,  he  set  up  in  business  on  his  own  account 
as  a  merchant.     But  he  had  a  restless  and  enterprising  disposition,  and  he 
spent  some  time  in  travelling  on  the  Continent,  engaged  in  mercantile 
business,  which  carried  him  through  France,  Holland,  the  Netherlands, 
Russia,  and  Sweden.     In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  became  acquainted 
with  Humboldt,  Cuvier,  Thierry,  and  other  learned  men.     About  the  year 
1829-30  he  received  an  unsolicited  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of 
Groningen,  and  an  invitation  to  stay  at  Abbotsford  with  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
A  volwme  was  published  by  him  on  **  The  Poetry  of  the  Magyars  "  about  the 
same  time.     From  the  pursuit  of  literature,  however,  he  would  appear  to  have 
been  roused  by  the  Revolution  of  July  at  Paris,  and  by  the  dedaration  of 
Belgian  Independence  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note,  with  reference  to  this 
latter  event,  that  it  was  Bowring  who  introduced  M.  Sylvain  Van  de  Weyep 
to  the  political  world  in  England,  and  thus  opened  up  to  him  the  career  in 
which  he  rose  to  such  eminence.     In  1831  Dr.  Bowring  was  associated  with 
Sir  Henry  Pamell  in  the  task  of  examining  and  reporting  upon  the  public 
accounts  of  France — a  task  which  was  so  satisfactorily  performed  by  him 
that  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Commission  for  Inspecting  the 
Accounts  of  the  United  Eongdom.    Having  "reaped  golden  opinions  "on 
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both  sides  of  the  Channel,  he  was  next  appointed  joint-commissioner  with 
Sir  George Villiers,  afterwards  Lord  Clarendon,  for  settling  sundry  commercial 
relations  between  England  and  France.  The  task,  however,  which  he 
undertook  was  abortive  at  the  time ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Louis 
Napoleon  that  a  satisfactory  Commercial  Treaty  was  settled  between  the 
two  countries,  mainly  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Cobden.  In  1834  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  the  Kilmarnock  Burghs ;  but  was  thrown  out 
again  at  the  General  Election  consequent  on  King  William's  death,  through 
the  joint  influence,  as  he  tells  us,  of  "  the  Kirk,  the  Lairds,  and  the  Tories." 
Out  of  Parliament,  however,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
agitation,  which  had  its  head-quarters  at  Manchester  in  1839-40.  In 
1841  he  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  one  of  the  Members  for 
Bolton,  which  he  represented  down  to  1849,  when  he  found  a  wider  sphere 
for  his  activity  as  British  Consul,  and  subsequently  as  Plenipotentiary,  at 
Hongkong. 

The  rest  of  the  career  of  Sir  John  Bowring  is  probably  within  the  recol- 
lection of  most  of  our  readers,  or,  at  all  events,  is  well  known  to  them  in  its 
leading  outlines.  It  is  not  therefore  necessary,  nor  indeed  would  it  be 
desirable,  to  re-open  the  question  of  the  policy  of  the  war  in  China,  for 
which  Sir  John  Bowring  was  held  responsible,  and  which,  amon^  other 
results,  caused  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  It  should  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, to  Sir  John  Bowring's  credit,  as  an  episode  in  his  administration  of 
affairs  at  Hongkong,  that  in  1855  he  concluded  with  Siam  a  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce, which,  we  are  told,  was  "a  most  successful  effort  of  diplomacy,  and 
remarkable  for  the  promptitude  and  sagacity  with  which  it  was  carried  out.'' 
For  this  treaty,  though  it  really  opened  up  a  wide  field  to  commercial  enter- 
prise in  a  country  which  was  previously  almost  inaccessible  to  Western 
nations,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  its  author  did  not  receive  as  many  thanks  as 
he  deserved.  Another  episode  in  this  same  government  was  a  visit  paid  by 
him  to  Manilla  and  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1858.  In  the  following  year  he 
returned  home,  and  was  shipwrecked,  on  his  way  to  England,  in  the  Red  Sea. 

The  remainder  of  Sir  John  Bowring's  life  was  spent  at  home  in  ease  and 
tranquillity,  and  in  unflagging  devotion  to  literature  and  social  reforms. 

We  have  next  to  notice  the  publication  of  two  volumes,  bearing  the  title, 
**  Mortimer  Collins,  his  Letters  and  Friendships,  with  some  Account  of  his 
Life,"  edited  by  Frances  Collins.  We  gladly  recognise,  in  some  excellent 
traits  of  character  here  put  on  record,  as  well  as  in  the  hi^h  tone  of  all  his 
comments,  serious  or  playful,  upon  the  relation  of  marriage  and  the  regard 
due  to  womanhood,  the  special  qualities  that  must  have  greatly  endeared 
him  to  those  who  knew  him  best  at  home.  Indeed,  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence  that  Mortimer  Collins,  as  a  man,  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  his  intimate 
acquaintance,  without  any  drawback.  No  doubt  they  have  ample  cause  to 
cherish  liis  memory  as  something  much  better  even  than  a  popular  author. 
It  is  gratifying  meantime  to  quote  the  following  sentences  from  a  letter 
^vritten  by  one  of  his  literary  friends  soon  after  his  decease  : — "I  should 
think  no  man  ever  worked  harder  in  the  profession  of  literature  than  he 
did  ;  and  yet  he  never  seemed  bored  by  it,  or  allowed  others  to  share  the 
weariness  and  anxiety  which  he  must  often  have  suffered.  I  cannot  help 
dwelling  upon  this,  because  it  was  such  a  striking  feature  in  his  character, 
springing  as  it  did  from  that  deep  religion  in  his  soul,  which  made  him  feel 
that  life  was  full  of  God,  and  therefore  an  unjoyous  spirit  was  unworthy  of 
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true  manliness."  Again,  the  same  friend  says,  ^^He  rejoiced  in  diffusing 
gladness.  He  made  one  feel  that,  to  make  a  heaven  of  earth,  man  has  to 
love  not  merely  his  wife  and  family,  but  all  living  things."  The  result  of 
such  a  characteristic  mode  of  viewing  life,  consistently  followed  up  in  daily 
practice,  is  apparent  in  what  is  here  li^Titten  of  him  by  his  widow  : — "  There 
are  many  of  us,"  she  says,  **  who  loved  Mortimer  so  intensely  that  his  loss  is 
a  terrible  agony  to  us  ;  and  yet  his  influence  over  us  all  was  such  that  we  feel 
we  should  never  show  signs  of  mourning,  or  grief,  or  sadness.  We  always 
speak  cheerfully  concerning  him,  for  he  made  us  all  feel  that  death  was  not 
a  tiling  to  be  feared.  We  do  not  regret  that  we  can  no  longer  have  the 
times  with  him  that  he  made  all  too  pleasant,  but  we  are  grateful  that  we  have 
had  so  much  pleasure."  It  is  now  open  to  the  readers  of  these  memoirs  and 
correspondence,  in  some  degree,  to  share  with  their  editor  the  pleasure  of 
which  she  here  speaks ;  and  we  believe  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  They 
will  find  many  agreeable  little  stories  and  familiar  anecdotes  of  Mortimer 
Collins  at  home  in  his  rural  abode  of  Knowl-hill,  Berkshire,  and  many 
sparkling  witticisms  in  his  abundant  private  correspondence,  frequently 
bursting  forth  in  extemporised  stanzas  of  merry  and  musical  verse. 

**The  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  de  Quincey,"  by  Mr.  Page,  is  the 
first  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  tell  the  story  of  the  "  Opium-eatbr's  " 
life.  In  addition  to  the  materials  generally  accessible,  he  has  had  at  his 
disposal  a  number  of  letters  addressed  by  De  Quincey  to  various  members  of 
his  family,  and  has  been  able  to  avail  himself  of  "  recollections"  contributed 
by  several  hands.  The  correspondence,  notwithstanding  occasional  brilliant 
passages,  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  bizarre  ideas,  which  are  sure  to  be  read  in 
any  writing  by  De  Quincey,  is,  taken  as  a  whole,  rather  disappointing.  It 
tells  us  little  of  its  author,  except  tliat  he  was  greatly  attached  to  his 
children,  and  that  ho  now  and  then  took  notice  of  passing  events,  such  as 
the  Crimean  War  or  the  Indian  Mutiny,  or  a  more  tlian  ordinary  sensational 
murder.  Literary  topics  are  seldom  touched  upon,  and  the  references  which 
occur  at  intervals,  few  and  far  between,  are  too  vague  to  be  of  much  value. 
Among  the  "reminiscences,"  those  by  Mr.  Hogg,  in  whose  journal,  the 
Ltstnictory  the  ** Autobiographic  Sketches"  made  their  first  appearance, 
will  be  read  with  special  interest ;  they  give  us  a  life-like  portrait  of  De 
Quincey,  and  tell  some  quaint  anecdotes,  wliich  give  us  a  better  insight  into 
some  of  his  characteristics  than  the  most  elaborate  disquisition.  The  second 
volimie  concludes  with  a  "  medical  view"  of  the  case  by  Dr.  EatwelL  De 
Quincey's  literary  activity  was  really  a  disease,  and  falls  therefore  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  physician.  Dr.  Eatwell  is  of  opinion  that  De  Quincey 
sufiered  from  **  gastrodynia,"  or  a  severe  nervous  irritation  of  the  stomach — 
a  disease  whose  distressing  natiu^  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing 
during  his  Indian  medical  practice.  "  So  obstinate  is  this  affection  con- 
sidered by  the  natives  that  it  is  attributed  to  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  Siva, 
and  tliough  that  deity  inflicts  the  blow  he  cannot  remove  the  disease  ;  the 
sufferers  in  consequence  often  despair  and  seek  relief  in  stdcide."  The 
sufferings  are  best  relieved  by  opium ;  and  Dr.  EatweU  submits  that  De 
Quincey  used  this  drug  with  the  object  of  checking  the  progress  of  his 
disease,  so  that  he  cannot  be  called  an  opium-eater  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  But  Mr.  Page's  book  is  not  altogether  dependent  for  its  interest 
on  the  materials  supplied  by  others.  Like  his  hero,  he  is  deficient  in  con- 
centration, and  his  style  is  very  diffuse.     Apart  from  these  blemishes,  his 
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biography  deserves  to  be  commended.  His  masteiy  of  the  subject  is 
evident,  and  liis  criticism  exhibits  many  delicate  touches.  Sometimes,  no 
doubt,  Ms  enthusiasm  leads  liim  astray,  and  the  subtle  critic  is  lost  in  the 
over-anxious  apologist.  But  life  dealt  so  roughly  with  Thomas  De  Quincey 
that  we  can  readily  forgive  death  for  throwing  a  halo  around  liim. 

Those  who  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the  leading  characters  of  the 
Scottish  Established  Church  during  the  last  half-century,  will  receive  with 
pleasure  a  couple  of  volumes  of  *' Memorials  of  John  M*Leod  Campbell,  D.D." 
They  will  at  least  know  who  and  what  he  was,  if  not  from  an  independent 
study  of  his  profound  tlieological  essays,  yet  from  the  frequent  mention  of 
him,  and  his  quiet  influence  upon  the  most  original  and  catholic  religious 
thinkers  of  the  age,  in  the  memoirs  of  his  cousin,  the  late  Dr.  Norman 
M*Leod.  It  is  forty-five  years  since  John  M*Leod  Campbell,  minister  of 
Row,  on  the  shores  of  the  Gareloch,  was  expelled  from  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  for  the  reputed  heresy  of  teaching  that  salvation  by 
Christ  is  freely  offered  to  all  human  souls,  and  not  exclusively  to  the  elect. 
Since  that  period,  until  his  departure  from  this  world,  in  1872,  he  had  con- 
tinued in  private  to  apply  a  mind  of  deep  moral  insight  and  beautiful  single- 
ness of  aim  to  the  investigation  of  those  severe  problems,  the  decision  of 
which  is  most  essential  to  any  intelligible,  and  therefore  to  any  credible, 
theory  of  the  Gospel.  His  few  published  works,  though  highly  valued,  have 
probably  done  less  for  the  advancement  and  settlement  of  religious  opinion 
than  his  personal  communications  with  many  of  the  most  influential  clergy- 
men and  laymen,  both  in  the  Scottish  and  in  the  English  Church.  Among 
these  it  is  sufficient  to  name  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan, 
and  Dean  Stanley,  in  this  country,  and  Principals  Shairp,  Caird,  and  Tulloch, 
besides  Norman  M*Leod,  in  North  Britain.  The  series  of  letters,  and  re- 
ports or  anecdotes  of  conversations,  which  fill  these  two  volumes,  contain  a 
vast  amount  of  pregnant  thought  upon  the  most  interesting  topics  of  serious 
meditation.  They  include  many  letters  to  his  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Thomas 
Erskine,  of  Linlathen,  an  accomplished  layman,  whose  studies  in  divinity 
have  been  considered  the  first  and  chief  source  of  much  clear  development  of 
lofty  thought  and  earnest  feeling  in  the  recent  history  of  Scottish  religious 
life,  the  second  and  concluding  volume  of  whose  letters,  edited  by  Dr. 
Hannay,  was  published  this  year,  and  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  year. 

In  natural  succession  to  the  last  two  books  comes  the  **  Memoir  of 
Bishop  Ewing,"  by  Mr.  Ross,  an  admirable  biography  of  a  noble-hearted 
and  highly  gifted  man.  Bishop  Ewing's  great  aim  throughout  his  too 
brief  existence  was  to  see  into  the  life  of  things.  He  fought  for  truth, 
not  for  dogmas ;  he  cared  little  for  theological  definitions,  and  much  for 
everything  that  brought  God  nearer  to  the  human  soul  and  gave  a  fiiUer 
meaning  to  life.  His  own  cry  was  for  more  light,  and  it  was  not  the  painful 
cry  of  doubt  or  of  despair,  but  of  a  man  who  held  with  un doubting  faith  the 
fatherhood  of  God,  and  believed  that  all  things  were  working  together  for 
good,  not  for  a  few  elect  souls,  but  for  the  world  which  Christ  had  died  to 
redeem.  Alexander  Ewing  acknowledged  Erskine  as  his  spiritual  father, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  also  greatly  influenced  by  the  teaching 
of  Maurice,  M*Leod  Campbell,  and  Robertson  of  Brighton.  Of  a  Church 
which  is  generally  regarded,  and  not  without  justice,  as  holding  "high" 
T  lews  of  priestly  authority  and  sacramental  efficacy,  he  was  a  liberal-minded 
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bishop,  and  in  a  country  in  which  the  dust  of  a  carefully  defined  theology 
has  been  too  often  suffered  to  deface  or  conceal  the  blossoms  and  fruit  of 
faith,  he  shook  liimself  free  from  the  trammels  of  a  spiritual  caste, 'and  was 
eager  to  welcome  truth,  from  what  quarter  soever  it  might  come. 

Alexander  Ewing  was  bom  in  Aberdeen,  in  1814.  In  1847  he  was 
ordained  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles — a  diocese  which  comprehends  the 
shires  of  Argyll  and  Bute,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  county  of  Inverness, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Western  Isles,  extending  for  about  230  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  120  from  east  to  west,  and  it  may  interest  those 
who  grumble  at  the  cost  of  bishops,  to  Icam  that  the  gross  revenues  of  the 
See  amounted  to  370/.  a  year.  The  labours  and  anxieties  of  his  bishopric 
occupy  of  course  many  pages  of  Bishop  Ewing's  biography.  His  great 
desire  was  to  remove  tlie  bairier  caused  by  the  Scottish  Commimion  office, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  complete  imion  with  the  English  Church,  and 
on  this  subject  he  expended  much  thought  and  labour,  which  during  the 
Bishop's  life-time  failed  to  produce  finiit.  His  portrait  as  a  bishop  has  been 
drawn  by  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  lectures  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Soot- 
land,  where  he  is  described  as  one  **  who  in  all  the  graces  and  honours  of 
his  race  is  a  Celtic  Scotchman  to  the  backbone  ;  who  has  always,  though  a 
bishop,  acknowledged  the  Cliristian  character  of  his  Presbyterian  brethren ; 
who,  though  a  Dissenter,  has  always  borne  his  testimony  against  the  secula- 
rising influences  of  the  vohmtary  system,  of  wliich  he  is  an  unwilling  victim ; 
who  has  alw«ays  lifted  up  his  voice  in  behalf  of  those  wider  and  more 
generous  views  of  which  the  grand  old  oftice  of  Episcopacy  was  intended  to  be 
the  depositary."  **  I  have  been  thinking  over  my  past  life,"  the  bishop  said, 
when  lying  on  liis  death-bed,  "  and  wliat  a  joyous  one  it  has  been.  I  must, 
I  suppose,  have  had  much  more  of  enjoyment  out  of  my  life  than  most 
men  from  theirs  ;"  and  it  was  with  this  feeling  of  joyfulness,  and  with 
an  unswerving  trust  in  the  eternal  goodness  of  the  Almighty  Father,  that  he 
went  to  his  rest.  It  was  a  beautiful  life,  and  in  spite  of  much  pain,  a  beauti- 
ful and  tranquil  death. 

**  Bryan  Waller  Procter  (Barry  Cornwall):  an  Autobiographical  Frag- 
ment and  Biographical  Notes,  &c."  This  volume  may  provide  a  reader 
willing  to  be  amused  with  some  hours  of  very  sufficient  entertainment. 
But  we  must  confess  that  our  pleasure  in  handling  it  has  been  sorely 
damped  by  the  conviction  that  the  subject  and  the  occasion  ought  to  have 
called  forth  something  much  better.  The  unpublished  verses  which  form 
part  of  the  book  aro  graceful  and  true  in  feeling,  but  hardly  mbre.  The 
* '  Letters  from  Literaiy  Friends  "  include  two  from  Byron  and  several  from 
Jeffrey.  There  is  also  a  series  from  Beddoes,  a  man  of  some  genius  pre- 
maturely cut  off.  Tlie  fragment  of  autobiography  now  published  is  broken 
off  at  an  early  age.  We  learn  from  it  some  curious  details  of  Mr.  Procter's 
tastes  and  acquirements  in  boyhood.  Slmkspeare  was  made  known  to  him 
in  an  iiniisual  fashion  ;  his  tutor  was  a  servant,  a  woman  who  had  known 
better  days  and  received  a  good  education.  At  eighteen  he  fell  in  love,  or 
rather  persuaded  himself  to  do  so,  with  a  certain  deliberation,  **  as  a  step 
in  philosophy."  Mr.  Procter's  own  record  ends  with  the  beginning  of  his 
literary  work  in  London.  He  presents  an  almost  singular  instance  of  a  man 
destined  for  a  learned  profession,  drawn  off  from  it  by  a  strong  bent  for 
letters  and  poetry,  justified  in  his  literary  ventures  by  success  of  a  most 
brilliant  kind,  and  then,  almost  before  the  prime  of  life,  and  at  the  very 
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height  of  public  favour,  abandoning  the  field  in  which  his  conquests  seemed 
only  begun,  reverting  to  solid  professional  work  with  positive  eagerness,  and 
finding  in  it  a  new  source  of  enjoyment.  The  law  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be  a  jealous  taskmistress,  and  to  show  no  favour  to  truants  ;  there  is  a 
well-known  anecdote  or  legend  about  Feame  burning  all  his  miscellaneous 
books,  for  which  he  reaped  liis  reward  in  the  fame  of  having  devoted  his 
life,  as  Lord  Macaulay  has  said,  to  the  barbarous  puzzle  of  Contingent  Re- 
mainders. With  Mr.  Procter  it  was  otherwise.  He  became  a  prosperous 
lawyer,  but  kept  his  books  and  the  friends  he  had  made  by  and  among 
them,  and  did  not  even  wholly  cease  to  write  poetry. 

**  Memorials  of  Charlotte  Williams- Wynn."  Edited  by  her  Sister.  Miss 
Charlotte  Williams- Wynn  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Watkin  Williams- Wynn,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  poet  Southey. 
Her  father's  position  in  society  and  his  intellectual  tastes  brought  his 
daughter  into  early  contact  with  men  of  high  eminence  in  the  political 
and  literary  world.  If  we  may  judge  from  these  **  Memorials,"  which  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  Miss  Williams- Wynn's  letters,  she  possessed  a  power- 
ful mind,  a  vivid  interest  in  the  highest  thought  of  the  day,  and  a  love  of 
nature  that  grew  more  intense  with  advancing  years.  She  was  a  great 
reader  of  German  philosophy  and  theology  ;  but  was  not  disposed  to  follow 
blindly  in  the  track  of  any  tliinker,  however  strong  her  admiration  of  him 
might  be.  The  breadth  of  her  culture  does  not  seem  to  have  lessened  her 
womanliness ;  her  judgment  was  impartial,  but  her  heart  was  warm,  and 
great  tenderness  of  feeling  and  feminine  sympathy  were  united  to  an  in- 
tellect of  no  common  order.  Among  Miss  Williams- Wynn's  friends  and 
correspondents  was  Baron  Vamhagen  von  Ense,  and  she  also  formed  close 
friendships,  which  were  *^  destined  to  colour  her  whole  life,"  with  Mr. 
Carlyle,  Baron  Bunsen,  Mr.  Rio,  and  Mr.  Maurice.  In  one  of  her  letters 
she  writes  that  her  love  of  wandering  increased  as  she  grew  older,  but 
throughout  her  life  the  passion  for  travel  seems  to  have  been  as  strong  as 
that  which  she  felt  for  books.  Rarely  does  she  stay  in  one  place  for  long 
together,  and  her  remarks  about  what  she  did  and  saw  when  travelling  in 
England  or  on  the  Continent  are  always  interesting.  The  principal  charm 
of  these  letters  is  due,  however,  to  the  writer's  personality,  to  the  thoughts 
and  suggestions  she  throws  out,  and  to  her  views  of  life,  books,  and  men. 
The  volume  abounds  witli  pithy  observations,  which  will  bear  transplanting, 
although  they  may  suffer  some  injury  by  severance  from  the  context.  Of 
Hegel,  for  whom  her  admiration  was  great,  she  writes  that  he  passed  his 
existence  in  sharpening  his  intellect  to  the  finest  point,  while  allowing  liis 
other  faculties  to  remain  blunted  ;  of  Guizot,  that  when  he  spoke  at  the 
Acad^mie  his  irony  was  so  polished  that  half  the  assembly  could  not  find 
it  out ;  and  of  Goethe,  the  "  most  companionable  of  authors,"  she  remarks 
that  he  seems  to  draw  fresh  inspiration  whenever  he  mentions  the  sea, 
adding  "  there  is  a  sort  of  pellucid  clearness  in  his  images  that  harmonises 
beautifully  with  that  which  he  is  describing.  Spenser  is  the  only  one  of  our 
poets  to  whom  the  same  remark  applies  ;  but  he  lived  so  much  on  the  sea- 
shore that  it  was  not  so  singular."  Charles  Lamb  talks  of  having  "  walked 
a  pint,"  and  Miss  Williams- Wynn  reckoned  her  journeys  by  the  number  of 
packages  required.  '*It  is  far  more  exact,"  she  writes,  **than  troubling 
one's  head  with  the  number  of  miles  you  are  to  go  over.  Mary  laughed 
when  I  talked  of  a  place  I  was  going  to  being  about  a  carpet-bag  off,  but  it 
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is  veiy  expressive."  Sometimes  her  sayings  have  an  epigrammatic  turn. 
After  giving  a  petticoat  to  a  poor  girl,  who  turned  out  an  impostor,  she  ob- 
serves : — *  *  If  the  quantity  of  clothes  we  had  depended  upon  the  quantity  of 
truth  we  told,  how  very  bare  some  of  us  would  be."  Of  some  nameless  person's 
faith  she  writes: — *^  Ho  trusts  God  to  look  after  his  faith  instead  of  being 
always  brushing  it  up  and  turning  it  over  himself."  Her  opinion  of  the 
average  sermon  will  be  sliared  by  most  readers : — "The  burden  of  sermon- 
hearing  has  become  an  intolerable  one  to  men  ;  women  still  bear  it,  as  they 
do  so  many  other  weights — patiently."  After  attending  a  grand  assembly 
in  Paris  she  observes — "  All  the  great  people  of  Paris,  men  and  women,  were 
there.  I  never  saw  such  beautiful  bonnets  ;  in  England,  one  should  say  faces, 
but  that  never  is  the  case  here."  Sometimes  we  meet  with  a  frank  opinion 
of  well-known  men  and  books.  Thus  she  visits  Lamartine,  is  charmed  with 
his  beauty,  listens  with  devout  attention  to  a  long  tirade  on  that  which  con- 
stituted the  poet's  mind,  and  pronounces  it  *' utter  trash;"  and  when 
alluding  to  tlie  "Christian  Year"  Miss  Williams-Wynn  observes  that  it  Li 
Hebrew  to  her. 

The  "  Memorials "  take  their  colouring  from  the  theological  bias  of 
tlie  writer,  who  belongs,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  to  tlie  broad  school  of 
thought.  Miss  Williams-Wynn  died,  in  accordance  with  a  wish  she  had 
expressed  many  years  before,  of  a  lingering  complaint ;  and,  though  that 
complaint  was  one  of  the  most  fearful  that  can  afflict  humanity,  she  accepted 
her  lot  not  merely  with  resignation  but  with  cheerfulness,  and  "  with  words 
of  love  her  Bi)irit  passed  away."  The  sister  who  edits  the  letters  has 
scarcely  made  tlie  volume  so  complete  as  she  easily  might  have  done. 
Allusions  occiu'  to  which  the  reader  has  no  clue,  and  comments  are  fre- 
([uently  given  on  books  the  titles  of  which  are  not  mentioned.  With 
some  trouble,  and  by  an  examination  of  dates  and  book-catalogues,  it  is 
possible,  no  doubt,  to  find  out  the  works  referred  to ;  but  this  is  a  labour 
which  should  have  been  undei-taken  by  the  writer,  and  not  left  to  the  reader. 

"  The  Journal  of  a  Besidence  at  Vienna  and  Berlin  in  the  eventful 
AVinter  1805-G,"  by  the  late  Henry  Reeve,  M.D.,  is  well  worthy  of  pub- 
lication. Dr.  Reeve  was  enough  of  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  science  to  have 
a  claim  on  the  consideration  of  the  savants  of  the  time  ;  and  his  journal  is 
written  the  more  simply  and  pleasantly  that  it  was  written  witli  no  idea  of 
publication.  Moreover,  as  his  son  remarks  in  the  preface,  the  mere  lapse  of 
time  undoubtedly  gives  a  value  to  contemporary  imi^ressions,  however  idight 
of  great  liistorical  events  ;  and  we  may  add  that  there  is  an  interest  in  the 
references  to  ways  of  living  and  travelling  on  the  Continent  as  they  wore 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  Dr.  Reeve  had  something  of  the  best 
tastes  of  a  Boswell.  He  had  the  spirit  of  intelligent  adventure  which 
Jcjhnson  so  highly  commended.  He  never  enjoyed  himself  so  thoroughly  as 
in  the  company  of  eminent  men  ;  he  was  far  more  of  a  cosmopolitan  than 
most  of  his  contemporaries  ;  and  was  sufficiently  master  of  foreign  languages 
to  make  the  most  of  his  varied  experiences  of  travel.  Tliore  is  liurdly  a 
l)age  of  this  short  journal  that  is  not  more  or  less  entertaining,  and  we  lay  it 
down  with  a  very  agreeable  impression  of  the  man  who  was  able  to  coUect 
its  materials. 

"  Sir  AVilliam  Fergusson,  Bart.  :  a  Biograpliical  Sketch,"  by  Henry 
Smith,  Surgeon  to  King's  College  Hospital,  is  from  the  hand  of  a  writer 
who  was  associated  with  Sir  William  Fergusson  for  thirty  years^  first  as  a 
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pupil,  then  as  a  confidential  private  assistant,  and  lastly  as  a  colleague. 
The  sketch  is  remarkable  for  terseness  and  point.  Mr.  Smith  expends  no 
superfluous  words — he  gives  scarcely  a  paragraph  to  the  private  life  of 
Fergusson — but  is  satisfied  with  describing  with  careful  exactness  and 
generous  praise  the  professional  career  of  his  illustrious  friend.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  this  brief  narrative,  which  appeared  originally  in  the 
pages  of  the  Lancet,  is  not  designed  for  general  perusal ;  but  the  interest  of 
these  unadorned  pages  will  be  felt  beyond  the  ranks  of  the  profession. 
Courage,  calmness,  sound  judgment,  great  manual  dexterity,  and  readiness 
of  resource — these  were  some  of  the  virtues  displayed  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  operators  of  modem  days.  Mr.  Smith  points  out  what  he  regards 
as  Fergusson's  errors,  but  he  adds  this  testimony  to  his  ability  :  **  I  do  not 
mean  to  assert  that  he  was  a  great  original  thinker,  but  he  possessed  in 
abundance  all  those  qualities  which  are  required  to  make  a  great  surgeon. 
His  powers  of  observation  were  remarkable,  his  memory  was  most  tenacious, 
his  shrewdness,  sound  common  sense,  tact,  and  knowledge  of  men  and  how 
to  deal  with  them  were  acknowledged  by  all ;  and  conspicuous  among  them 
was  that  facility  of  resource  in  all  trying  emergencies  which,  added  to  his 
extraordinary  mechanical  skill,  made  him  what  he  was  and  brought  about  a 
success  which  has  seldom  been  vouchsafed  to  any  surgeon  in  this  or  other 
countries."  We  may  add  that  the  charm  of  manner  which  springs  from 
genuine  kindliness  of  heart  was  one  of  Fergusson's  characteristics,  and 
that  he  knew  how  to  inspire  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  patients.  Mr. 
Smith's  sketch  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  will  be  valued  by  all  who  remember 
and  respect  the  original,  and  their  name  is  legion.  For  Sir  William  Fer- 
gusson, apart  altogether  from  his  professional  character  and  position,  was  one 
of  the  warmest  of  friends  and  most  genial  of  "  open-house  "  hosts  of  the  old, 
and  not  increasing,  type.  Not  only  by  surgeons  and  patients  will  his  value 
be  rated  very  highly. 

**The  Raja  of  Sarawak.  An  Account  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  K.C.B., 
LL.D.,  given  chiefly  through  Letters  and  Journals."  By  Gertrude  L. 
Jacob. — This  book  is  accurate,  and  shows  marks  of  conscientiousness  and 
care.  That  Brooke  was  a  man  of  noble  impulses,  generous  feelings,  and 
chivalrous  self-denial ;  that  he  possessed  exactly  those  qualities  which  hold 
fierce  savages  in  awe,  or  win  them  over  to  better  ways  ;  that  his  chief  motive 
in  life  was  not  aggrandisement  or  love  of  money  ;  and  that  in  all  his  writings 
and  actions  there  was  nothing  cruel,  sordid,  or  mean,  will,  we  think,  be  con- 
ceded by  ail  the  readers  of  this  biography.  He  made  many  friends,  though 
he  did  not  always  retain  them,  and  no  one  can  wonder  at  the  high  place 
assigned  to  him  in  his  regard  by  Charles  Kingsley.  But,  to  speak  plainly, 
Brooke  was  intolerant  of  opposition,  and  little  disposed  to  make  any  allow- 
ance for  others  ;  and  there  are  occasional  flashes  in  his  temperament  which 
sliow  that  he  must  have  been  difficult  to  deal  with,  unless  he  had  entirely 
his  own  way.  But,  though  hot  and  impatient,  he  was  never  rancorous  or 
vindictive,  and  our  notice  of  these  blemishes  in  his  character  must  not  pre- 
vent us  from  paying  a  cordial  tribute  to  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  from 
acknowledging  the  lustre  shed  by  his  unassisted  efforts  on  the  national  cha- 
racter and  the  British  name. 

**  Frederic  Ozanam,  Professor  of  the  Sorbonne  :  His  Life  and  Works." 
By  Kathleen  O'Meara. — Tlie  name  of  Ozanam  is  hardly  as  well  known  in 
this  country  as  it  deserves  to  be.     He  owed  his  celebrity  at  first  to  his  inti- 
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mate  connection  with  men  of  such  wide-spread  reputation  as  Monialembert 
and  Lacordaire  ;  but  this  by  no  means  constitutes  his  only  or  his  truest  claim 
on  the  respectful  memory  of  posterity.  His  biographer  is  fully  justified  in 
observing  that  his  character  and  individual  experience  form  a  study  of  deep 
interest,  while  by  his  noble  work  of  Christian  beneficence,  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  oi  Paul,  ^  *  he  has  left  a  golden  mark  on  his  gene- 
ration." His  life,  like  that  of  the  "Dominican  artist,"  P^re  Besson,  may 
well  be  called  "  the  life  of  a  beautiful  soul,"  but  he  challenges  public  notice 
chiefly  by  his  literary  achievements — which,  but  for  his  early  death,  would 
have  been  still  more  considerable — and  by  his  permanent  services  to  the 
cause  of  charitable  organisation  and  relief.  The  state  of  society  in  France, 
and  especially  in  Paris,  at  the  period  when  Frederic  made  his  first  appear- 
ance there  in  1831  as  an  unknown  student  just  emerging  from  boyhood,  was 
sufficiently  perplexing,  if  not  alarming,  to  an  ardent  and  passionate  believer 
who  **had  made  it  his  ideal,  in  an  unbelieving  and  money-loving  age,  to 
serve  truth  for  truth's  sake."  When  he  entered  the  classes  of  the  Ecole  de 
Droit  he  and  three  others  were  the  only  Christian  students  who  attended 
them,  and  so  completely  were  **iliQ  atheists"  still  in  the  ascendant,  that  a 
fellow-student  of  Ozanam's,  meeting  him  one  day  coming  out  of  church,  ex- 
claimed, **  What  !  are  you  a  Catholic?  How  glad  I  am !  let  us  be  friends  ; 
I  thought  you  were  an  atheist."  Yet  they  had  then  attended  the  same 
classes  for  a  year.  On  another  occasion  a  young  friend  who  had  accom- 
panied him  to  church,  and  was  mistakenly  supposed  to  be  assuming  a  dis- 
respectful attitude,  was  rebuked  by  the  preacher.  On  his  explaining  him- 
self afterwards,  the  curd  replied,  with  many  apologies,  "  We  so  seldom  see 
a  young  man  in  our  churches,  except  with  a  bad  motive>  that  it  never 
occurred  to  me  you  were  an  exception  to  the  rule."  Ozanam  had  begun 
very  early  to  wage  a  literary  warfare  with  unbelief,  and  had  indeed  sketched 
out  in  his  mind  an  elaborate  historical  scheme,  which  liis  brief  life  did  not 
enable  him  more  than  very  partially  to  carry  out.  But  he  felt  from  the 
fii*st  that  something  more  than  literary  energy  was  required.  His  oppo- 
nents admitted  that  **  in  bygone  days  Christianity  did  indeed  work  wonders, 
Init  io-dny  it  u  dead.  You,  who  boast  of  being  Catholics,  what  work  can  you 
show  to  prove  your  faith  and  make  us  respect  and  acknowledge  it  ?  "  The 
answer  was  given  in  the  institution  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  for 
the  service  of  the  poor,  which  began  with  only  eight  members  in  May  1833, 
but  was  destined  to  spread  in  the  coui'se  of  the  next  twenty  years,  before  its 
founder's  death,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  even  America.  The 
"  eight  poor  fellows,"  as  Ozanam  playfully  remarked,  had  increased  to  2,000 
in  Paris  alone,  visiting  5,000  poor  families.  There  were  500  Conferences  in 
France,  and  others  in  England,  Belgium,  Spain,  America,  and  even  at 
Jerusalem.  Yet  it  was  established  under  no  ordinary  diffictdties,  coming 
alike  from  friend  and  foe.  Ozanam,  who  had,  much  against  the  grain, 
joined  the  Bar  of  Lyons,  as  the  surest  means  of  providing  support  for  his 
family  after  Ids  father's  death,  and  accepted  in  1839  the  Chair  of  Commercial 
Law  in  that  city,  gladly  availed  himself  in  the  following  year  of  the  offer  of  the 
Professorship  of  Foreign  Literature  in  Paris.  He  had  already  at  the  close 
of  1838  taken  lus  degree  as  Doctor  of  Literature,  when  Dante  formed  the 
thesis  of  his  French  essay,  which  proved,  we  are  told,  '^  more  than  a  success, 
it  was  a  revelation."  In  revealing  the  imsuspected  beauties  of  the  pathetic, 
mysterious  figure,  he  rose  to  heights  of  inspiration  which  it  is  seldom  given 
to  human  cloriuence  to  reach,  and  never  except  when  it  is  the  inspired  mea- 
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senger  of  the  so\il.  He  evoked  tlie  spirit  of  the  dead  poet,  and  bid  tlie 
living  look  upon  hira.  As  at  the  voice  of  a  magician,  the  clouds  rolled 
away,  and  the  luminous  figure  stood  revealed  against  the  background  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  crowned  with  its  triple  halo  of  exile,  poet,  and  theo- 
logian. .  .  .  This  thesis,  so  long  and  laboriously  prepared,  was  the  kernel 
of  a  volume  which  Ozanam  published  later,  under  the  title  of  "  Dante  et  la 
Philosophie  Catholique  au  Treizi^me  Si^cle."  This  book,  in  which  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  Ozanam  has  thrown  more  light  than  any  other  modem 
critic  on  the  complex  meanings  of  the  Divina  Cominedia,  was  not  published 
till  many  years  afterwards.  It  forms  the  conclusion,  as  the  "  Civilisation  au 
Cinqui^me  Sifecle — which  was  crowned  at  the  French  Academy  the  year  after 
his  death — forms  the  commencement,  of  what  was  intended  to  be  a  literary 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages  from  the  fifth  century  to  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth, of  which,  however,  only  a  few  fragments  are  left  to  us.  It  is  curious 
at  this  distance  of  time,  and  in  the  light  of  all  that  has  since  occurred,  to 
read  the  account  of  his  visit  to  Rome  in  1847,  and  liis  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tion of  the  reforming  policy  of  Pius  IX.  There  are  several  very  interesting 
episodes  in  the  biography  on  which  we  have  no  space  to  dwell  here.  Such 
is  the  story  of  the  origin  of  Lacordaire's  famous  Conferences  at  Notre  Dame, 
mainly  through  Ozanam's  influence  in  overcoming  the  hesitation  of  the  ex- 
cellent, but  somewhat  timid,  Mgr.  Qudlen,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who,  how- 
ever, at  the  end  of  the  first  course,  publicly  thanked  the  **  pious  and  elo- 
quent "  preacher,  and  named  him  on  the  spot  Canon  of  the  Cathedral.  Such, 
again,  is  the  part  he  took  in  suggesting  to  Mgr.  Qu^len's  successor.  Arch- 
bishop Aflfr^,  the  courageous  attempt  at  mediation  which  ended  in  what  may 
justly  be  termed  his  martyrdom  at  the  barricades  on  June  25,  1848. 

In  his  "Lives  of  the  Lords  Strangford "  Mr.  de  Fonblanque  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  family  through  ten  generations,  beginning  with  one  **  John 
Smythe,  yeoman,"  who  **  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  we  find 
settled  in  the  parish  of  Corsham,  Wilts,  upon  a  freehold  farm,  which  de- 
scended in  unbroken  succession  from  father  to  son  through  the  course  of  two 
centuries,  gradually  increasing  in  extent.  John  Smythe,  who,  by  his  will 
dated  in  1496,  left  considerable  sums  to  be  expended  in  several  parishes  in 
*  masses  for  my  sowle,'  had  not  only  materially  added  to  the  paternal  acres, 
but  had  acquired  a  *  weeving  mill,'  which  thenceforth  became  an  heir-loom 
in  the  family ;  and  we  read  in  his  will  that  *  John  Smythe,  clothier,'  who 
died  in  1538,  leaves  a  life  interest  in  the  mill  to  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Brouncker,  with  remainder  to  a  younger  son."  His  second  son, 
Thomas  Smythe,  came  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune,  and,  as  Mr.  de  Fon- 
blanque tells  us,  **  what  is  more  rare,  to  find  it."  He  became  a  wealthy 
citizen,  married  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Andrew  Judde,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  farmed  the  customs  o^  the  metroi)olitan  port  in  the  reigns  of 
Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Under  the  former  he  paid  an  annual  rent  of  13,000^. 
for  this  privilege,  but  the  latter  raised  the  sum  first  to  42,000/.  and  subse- 
quently to  50,000/.,  from  which,  as  he  retained  the  monopoly,  some  infer- 
ence may  be  drawn  as  to  his  profits  during  the  earlier  period  of  his  enjoy- 
ment of  it.  Customer  Smythe,  as  he  was  called,  at  all  events  managed  to 
establish  liimself  as  a  large  landed  proprietor  in  the  coimty  of  Kent,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  entertained  the  Queen  at  his  house  at  Deptford  and 
his  seat  at  Ostenhanger,  now  called  Westenhanger.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Sir  John  Smythe,  who  again  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Thomas 
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Smythe,  created  in  1628  Viscount  Strangford  in  Ireland.  He  married  Lady 
Barbara  Sidney,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Kobert,  first  Earl  of  Leicester,  niece 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  aunt  of  Algernon  Sidney.  Through  this  marriage 
a  ver}'  remarkable  strain  of  blood  was  bequeathed  to  the  Smythes  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  it  is  the  only  really  eminent  alliance,  in  the  results  of  which 
they  participated,  which  is  recorded  in  their  pedigree.  In  Ids  notices  of 
Percy,  sixth  Lord  Strangford,  and  his  two  gifted  sons  and  successors,  Qeorge 
and  Percy  Smythe,  Mr.  de  Fonblanque  transcends  the  narrow  limits  of  mere 
family  history  and  enters  \i\>on  a  wider  field.  Lord  Strangford  conmienccd 
his  career  as  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and,  liaving  displayed  considerable 
familiarity  with  Portuguese  in  some  translations  from  Camoens,  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  British  Legation  at  Lisbon.  He  rapidly  rose  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  and  was  successively  Minister  at  Lisbon  and  Ambaji- 
sador  at  Stockholm,  Constantinople,  and  St.  Petersburg.  In  1825  he  re- 
ceived an  English  bjirony  as  Lord  Penshurst  in  addition  to  his  Irish  viscounty, 
and  so  gained  a  seat  in  tlie  House  of  Lords.  As  a  politician  he  distinguished 
himself  among  bigoted  Tories  as  of  all  Tories  the  most  bigoted.  He  died 
in  1855,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  George,  seventh  Lord  Strangford,  who 
was  in  many  ways  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time,  but  who  only 
survived  him  two  years,  being  succeeded  in  his  tuni  by  his  brother  Percy, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  and  had  gained  an 
Oriental  attach^ship  on  account  of  his  proficiency  in  Eastern  languages.  He 
joined  the  British  Embassy  at  Constantinople  in  1846,  and  there  he  remained 
for  the  next  nine  or  ten  years,  acquiring  the  thorough  knowledge  of  affairs 
in  Eastern  Europe  which  gave  such  imi)ortance  to  his  views  and  anticipa- 
tions. On  his  accession  to  the  peerage  in  1857,  Lord  Strangford  left  the 
public  service,  having  for  a  few  months  held  the  Oriental  secretarysliip  at 
Constantinople.  As  a  peer,  he  never  took  any  pai*t  in  politics,  and  made 
his  great  stores  of  information  available  to  the  public  only  through  occa- 
sional contributions  to  tlie  Quarterly  Review  and  the  Saturday  Rct>ieWy  the 
Ath4;iicp.umj  and  to  the  Fall  Mall  Ga^^tte.  Probably  many  readers  will  find 
what  is  said  of  the  last  Lord  Strangford,  and  what  is  preserved  of  what  he  said 
by  Mr.  de  Fonblanque,  the  most  profitable  portion  of  tliis  volume  ;  but  few 
will  fail  to  lament,  next  to  his  untimely  death,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
some  fragments  gathered  together  by  his  widow,  his  **  profound  and  varied 
knowledge "  has  died  with  him.  Lord  Strangford  married,  in  1862,  the 
daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Beaufort,  after  an  amusing  literary  court- 
ship, of  wliich  Mr.  de  Fonblanque  gives  the  particulars.  On  tlie  sudden 
death  in  1869  of  this,  the  eighth  lord,  the  title  became  extinct,  and  the  male 
line  of  his  house  came  to  an  end. 

**  Memoir  and  Letters  of  Charles  Sumner."  By  Edward  L.  Pierce.  Two 
vols. — Of  all  the  distinguished  Americans  of  our  day  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Sumner  was  best  known  to  Englishmen.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  only  correct 
to  add  that  in  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Sumner's  life  his  name  was  identified  with 
a  subject  exceedingly  distasteful  to  us,  for  he  entertained  strong  opinions  as 
to  the  **  Alabama"  and  *'tlie  consequential  damages"  which  formed  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  discussion  that  preceded  tlio  Geneva  award.  We 
are  glad,  therefore,  to  welcome  a  biography  which  puis  the  man  before  ufl 
from  his  birth  to  the  period  when  he  had  attained  a  considerable  position  in 
his  native  State  of  Massachusetts,  even  before  ho  entered  the  field  of  Ame- 
rican politics,  in  which  he  was  destined  to  hold  the  first  place  for  a  genera- 
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tion.  Mr.  Pierce  has  judiciously  followed  the  same  plan  as  the  biographers 
of  Lord  Macaulay  and  Charles  Kingsley,  and  allowed  Mr.  Sumner  to  speak 
for  himself.  He  was  a  letter  writer,  and  his  letters  were  fortunately  pre- 
served by  his  correspondents.  We  thus  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  man  as 
complete  as  if  he  had  left  an  autobiography,  with  the  additional  advantage 
that  the  letters  that  supply  the  materials  were  written  without  any  view  to 
publication.  A  large  part  of  the  volumes  before  us  is  taken  up  with  the  account 
of  Mr.  Sumner's  experiences  in  England,  where  he  seems  to  have  met  with 
most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  their  time  in  our  country,  and  a  better  spe- 
cimen of  the  **  intelligent  foreigner"  probably  has  seldom  visited  our 
shores.  He  was  a  keen  observer,  and  he  recorded  his  impressions  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  man  of  culture,  so  that  as  a  result  the  English  people  are 
informed  of  new  facts  as  to  men  and  women  who  filled  the  first  place  in 
English  society  forty  years  ago.  The  freshness  of  his  letters  and  the  pleasant 
keenness  of  his  criticism  make  up  delightful  chapters  for  us.  His  sketch  of 
Lord  Brougham  is  just,  discriminating,  and  impartial.  Lord  Brougham 
did  not  delude  Charles  Sumner.  Of  Mrs.  Brougham  Mr.  Sumner  draws  a 
fine  picture,  but  it  is  useless  to  extract  the  gems  of  description  and  anec- 
dote that  .sparkle  on  every  page.  These  volumes  only  bring  us  down  to 
1845,  when  Sumner  was  thirty-four  years  of  age — to  the  time  when  he 
delivered  his  City  Oration  on  '*  The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations." 

"  The  Story  of  the  Life  of  Pius  IX."  By  T.  A.  TroUope.— AVhatever  may 
be  the  opinions  as  to  the  venerable  subject  of  this  book,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  few  men  can  claim  a  more  prominent  place  in  this  generation,  and  it 
would  not  need  the  reputation  of  Mr.  T.  A.  TroUope,  to  call  attention  to 
any  work  professing  to  be  a  **  Story  of  the  Life  of  Pius  IX."  It  is,  perhaps, 
a  somewhat  superfluous  remark  to  make,  that  a  work,  purporting  to  be  the 
life  of  a  living  person,  must  be  always  rather  unsatisfactory,  but  it  is,  we 
think,  an  excusable  remark  in  the  present  case,  having  regard  to  the  extra- 
ordinary vitality  shown  by  the  subject  of  this  biography.  The  unsettled 
state  of  the  affairs  and  prospects  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  the  possibility, 
if  not  probability,  that  the  rule  of  the  present  Pope  may  yet  be  still  further 
signalised  by  some  important  revolution  in  the  policy  and  objects  of  that 
Church,  the  work  of  himself  or  his  advisers,  must  infallibly  give  a  colouring 
to  the  estimate  of  the  "Life  of  Pius  IX."  Mr.  Trollope's  book  may  be 
recommended  as  one  free  from  bias,  and  though  it  perhaps  shows  more  trace 
of  the  novelist  than  the  historian  yet  it  is  a  useful  and  valuable  work. 

Among  the  works  of  historical  interest  of  the  year  we  may  first  select 
Mr.  Ewald's  "  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,"  a  book  which,  though  marked 
by  no  especial  brilliancy  of  style,  is  yet  a  faithful  and  valuable  account  of 
the  life  of  a  statesman  who,  whatever  his  faults,  made  no  small  mark  on  the 
page  of  English  history. 

The  recoil  of  Puritanism  reached  its  utmost  excess  of  immorality  in 
private  life  and  of  corruption  in  public  life  in  the  days  of  Charles  II. ,  but,  in 
the  time  of  Walpole,  the  intense  aversion  which  the  attempt  of  the  Saints 
to  dragoon  Englishmen  into  piety  had  called  forth  in  the  public  mind  still 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  chief  motives  or  influences  determining  the  cha- 
racter of  statesmen.  At  school  and  college  Walpole  had  showed  no  turn  for 
book-learning,  but  a  strong  talent  for  argumentation  ;  and  when  his  father 
associated  him  with  himself  in  the  management  of  the  estate,  he  displayed 
the  energy,  method,  and  tact  of  a  bom  man  of  business.     His  father  died  in 
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November,  1700,  and  tlie  son  succeeded  him  in  possession  of  his  fine  Norfolk 
estate,  and  of  his  seat  as  Member  for  Castle  llising  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  now  twenty-four  years  old,  had  been  married  in  the 
previous  summer  to  Miss  Catharine  Shutor,  *'a  beauty,  an  heiress,  and 
gifted  with  great  powers  of  fascination,"  and  having  held  the  reins  at 
Houghton  for  years  before  his  father's  death,  was  prepared  to  throw  the 
whole  energy  of  his  mind  into  politics.  As  to  his  appearance,  "  He  looked," 
writes  Mr.  Ewald,  "  like  a  man  who  had  been  taken  from  the  farm.  His 
figure  was  more  remarkable  for  its  breadth  of  chest  and  strength  of  limb, 
than  for  grace  and  elegance.  His  coiux)lexion  was  coarse,  rude,  and  healthy. 
.  .  .  .  his  features  were  commonplace  and  vulgar."  At  all  points  he 
was  a  contrast  to  Henry  St.  Jolm,  who  entered  Parliament  at  the  same  time, 
and  who,  under  tlie  more  familiar  name  of  Bolingbroke,  was  destined  to 
become  known  to  all  the  world  as  the  indefatigable  and  virulent  opponent  of 
the  great  Whig  Minister.  But  Walpole  had  that  solidity  which  is  dearly 
loved  by  Englislimen,  that  clearness  and  simplicity  of  speech  and  massive 
force  of  thought  which  excite  no  transports  of  emotion,  but  are  potent  to  per- 
suade. His  qualities  inspired  trust  rather  than  admiration,  and  he  had  none 
of  that  brilliancy  which  puts  plain  men  on  their  guard.  He  pretended  to  no 
elevation  of  character,  tliere  was  no  sentiment  in  his  politics ;  but  his  con- 
temporaries sneered  at  elevation  of  character,  and  were  cynically  contemp- 
tuous of  sentiment.  Personally  indifterent  to  religion,  Walpole  treated  the 
Church  as  a  sensible  nurse  treats  an  ill-tempered,  refractory  child  that  tries 
to  get  at  some  sweet  poison  and  do  itself  a  mischief.  Walpole  secured  the 
Church  by  keeping  out  the  Pretender,  but  silenced  the  clergy  by  suspending 
the  sittings  of  Convocation  and  appointing  only  Whig  bishops.  His  concep- 
tion of  the  main  duty  of  an  English  Government — to  attend  to  the  domestic 
administration,  to  favour  the  development  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  to 
keep  down  taxes,  to  take  almost  no  part  in  Continental  affairs — had  irresis- 
tible attractions  for  the  bulk  of  the  English  population.  It  was  a  funda- 
mental principle  with  him  that  the  interest  of  England  was  not  Bufi[iciently 
engaged  in  Continental  affairs  to  justify  English  statesmen  in  laying  out 
much  money  upon  them.  The  main  strength  of  Walpole  lay  in  finance.  He 
was  not  only  the  ablest  financier  of  his  time,  but  one  of  the  greatest  who  has 
ever  held  power  in  England.  His  conduct  of  affairs  amid  the  panic  and 
consternation  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  the  great  South  Sea  Bubble  was 
consummately  able  and  permanently  beneficial  to  the  country.  Mr.  Ewald 
repeats  the  usual  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption  against  Walpole,  but 
does  not  in  any  way  add  to  the  evidence  against  him.  The  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  charges  was  not  very  successful,  nor  was  their 
report  received  witli  any  gi-eat  amount  of  belief  by  the  public.  Walpole 
was  by  no  means  held  a  faultless  man  in  an  age  more  tolerant,  perhaps,  of 
faults  than  ours,  but  tliere  is  really  no  difticulty  in  accounting  for  Walpole's 
ascendency,  without  having  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  wholesale  bribery. 
He  was  **  out  of  sight "  the  ablest  man  for  his  place,  and  the  House  knew  it. 
"  Despatches,  CoiTCspondonce,  and  Memoranda  of  Field-Marshal  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  KG."  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Duke  of  WeUington, 
K.G.  (In  continuation  of  the  former  series).  Vol.  VI. — There  are  few 
books  more  interesting  and  instnictive  than  the  despatches  and  memoranda 
of  the  Duke  of  WeUington,  as  illustrating  not  only  the  character  of  the 
author,  but  also  the  history  of  the  period  during  which  they  were  written. 
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They  bring  out  very  strongly  the  qualities  which  constituted  the  strength  of 
the  Duke's  position — his  clear-headedness  and  sturdy  common  sense,  his 
quick  grasp  of  the  solid  and  essential  facts  of  any  question,  his  faculty  of 
prompt,  confident,  and  decisive  judgment,  and  that  direct,  straightforward, 
and  thoroughly  honest  way  of  expressing  himself  which  so  characteristically 
represented  the  natural  working  of  liis  mind.  Anything  he  has  to  say  is 
always  put  into  the  simplest  and  plainest  words,  showing  that  he  himself 
knows  exactly  what  he  means,  and  is  resolved  to  leave  no  room  for  miscon- 
ception ;  there  is  no  beating  about  the  bush,  or  wandering  from  the  main 
point.  Nothing  is  more  important  for  a  statesman  or  general  who  has  often 
to  give  an  immediate  decision  on  a  question  which  cannot  be  delayed  than  a 
distinct  conception  of  his  own  policy ;  and  this  is  always  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  Duke's  notes  and  despatches,  though  unfortunately  it  has  been 
no  less  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the  case  of  the  two  most  eminent 
statesmen  of  the  present  day.  Indeed,  apart  from  the  valuable  information 
which  this  collection  contains,  it  deserves  to  be  studied  as  a  model  of  style, 
not  indeed  of  a  classical  or  polished  kind,  but  always  honest  and  explioit. 
The  new  volume  which  has  just  been  issued  fully  maintains  the  character  of 
the  series,  and  has  also  some  points  of  special  interest  at  this  moment.  It 
deals,  for  instance,  with  the  Eastern  and  Irish  questions,  and  affords  some 
curious  illustrations  of  how  history  repeats  itself,  or  at  least  supplies  lessons 
which  are  equally  appropriate  at  another  time. 

In  1829  there  was  a  question  about  the  relations  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  Porte,  in  which  Eussia  had  got  involved  in  the  usual  suspicious  way  ;  and 
some  of  the  incidents  and  despatches  of  the  period  have  a  curious  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  present  day.  Two  extracts  from  the  despatches  will 
illustrate  this  : — 

On  August  12,  1829,  the  Duke  sends  a  memorandum,  reviewing  the 
position  of  affairs,  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  In  this  memorandum  the  Duke 
himself  says : — 

•  *  The  difficulty  of  this  question  has  always  consisted  in  its  having  been 
made  a  personal  one.  We  are  told  that  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  is  a  highly 
honourable  individual.  He  says  that  he  wishes  for  peace  ;  and  we  must  not 
only  give  credit  to  his  assertions,  but  we  must  urge  the  Porte  to  give  credit 
to  them.  I  put  the  honour  of  the  individual  out  of  the  question,  and  I  look 
at  the  case  only  as  it  relates  to  the  powerful  monarch  of  a  great  empire. 
When  such  a  one  wishes  for  peace,  and  is  desirous  that  other  Powers  should 
make  known  his  wishes  to  his  enemy,  he  explains  himself  to  them  frankly  ; 
and  he  commits  no  act  which  can  render  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
more  difficult.  Let  us  view  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  and  see 
how  far  it  will  bear  this  test.  .  .  .  We  do  wish  the  Porte  to  make  peace, 
because  it  is  obvious  that  she  is  incapable  of  carrying  on  war,  because  her 
destruction  would  entail  on  Europe  fresh  misfortunes,  and  because  the  un- 
fortunate policy  of  former  years  has  deprived  her  of  the  assistance  which 
she  ought  to  have  expected  in  the  circumstances  in  which  she  is  placed.  We 
are,  besides,  engaged  in  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  the  objects  of 
which  have  not  been  accomplished.  But  before  we  can  take  a  more  active 
part  in  any  negotiations  for  peace  we  must  know  the  objects  of  the  peace, 
and  the  terms,  and  the  situation  in  which  it  will  leave  the  parties." 

On  August  21  the  Duke  writes  to  Lord  Aberdeen  : — 
I  confess  that  it  makes  me  sick  when  I  hear  of  the  Emperor's  desire  for 
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peace.  If  lie  desires  peace,  why  does  he  not  make  it  ?  Can  the  Turks  resigt 
him  for  a  moment  ?  He  knows  that  they  cannot.  Why  not  state  in  concilia- 
tory language  his  desire  for  peace,  and  reasonable  terms  to  which  the  Porte 
can  accede  ?  This  would  give  him  peace  to-morrow.  He  is  looking  to  con- 
quest ;  and,  by  the  by,  the  plunder  of  Constantinople,  if  nothing  else, 
would  satisfy  more  than  one  starving  claimant  upon  his  boimiy,  besides  what 
it  would  give  to  the  public  treasury.  The  wisest  thing  that  Mettemich  ever 
did  was  to  ann  Austria  as  soon  as  the  Turkish  war  commenced.  If  he  had 
not  done  so  Austria  would  have  been  attacked  as  soon  as  the  Turkish  war 
should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  the  desire 
for  i^eaco  of  a  young  Emperor,  at  the  head  of  a  million  of  men^  who  has 
never  dravm  his  sword." 

Incidentally,  too,  we  get  in  this  voliune  some  curious  glimpses  of  the 
difficulties  in  which  Ministers  were  placed  by  the  underhand  and  irregular 
proceedings  of  the  ELing,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  other  persons. 

**EpoclLs  of  Modern  History.'*  Ten  vols. — Tliis  series  of  handbooks 
represents  a  tendency  and  also  a  want  of  the  present  day.  The  objects  of 
tlic  publication  are  to  make  some  of  the  best  results  of  the  historical  teaching 
of  the  last  tliirty  years  familiar  to  youth,  and  to  place  before  them  clearly,  but 
in  mere  epitome,  certain  parts  of  the  life  of  modem  Europe  as  they  have 
apx>earcd  to  the  best  and  the  latest  inquirers,  and  this  striking  collection 
of  little  volumes  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  hterature  of  the  day, 
whether  for  youthful  or  more  mature  readers.  As  an  abridgment  of  several 
important  phases  of  modem  history  it  has  great  merit,  and  some  of  its  parts 
display  powers  and  qualities  of  a  high  order.  Such  writers,  indeed,  as  Pro- 
fessor Stubbs,  Messrs.  Warburton,  Gardiner,  Creighton,  and  others,  could 
not  fail  to  give  us  excellent  work  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  have  Httle  doubt 
that  these  **  Epochs  "  will  quickly  supersede,  wherever  they  come  in  com- 
petition with  them,  such  abstracts  as  the  '' Student's  Hume"  and  the 
**  Student's  Gibbon  " — drybones  which  have  long  ago  served  their  turn. 

** Democracy  in  Europe:  a  History."  By  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May, 
K.C.B.,  D.C.L. — Sir  Thomas  May  woidd  have  described  the  contents  of 
his  book  much  better  had  he  called  it  ''  Democracies  in  Europe  :  Studies  in 
History."  It  is  not  an  account  of  the  rise  and  development  of  democratio 
schemes  and  institutions  in  Europe.  Such  an  account  would  have  taken 
into  consideration  the  origin  and  growth  of  certain  phenomena,  e.g.,  village 
commimities,  the  government  of  free  cities,  federation,  and  many  others,  as 
they  appeared  in  different  countries.  It  would  have  taken  the  phenomena 
themselves,  and  not  the  countries  in  wliich  they  appeared,  as  starting-points, 
and  grouped  around  these  the  events  which  it  chronicled.  Now  Sir  Thomas 
has  done  something  quite  different.  After  a  preliminary  disquisition  on 
Democracy,  he  reviews  the  histories  of  different  countries  during  those 
periods  when  that  form  of  government  was  in  vogue.  He  interrupts  his 
narratives  occasionally  to  indulge  in  a  parallel  or  a  comparison  between 
those  facts  he  has  just  recorded  and  those  which  he  has  recorded  a  little 
before,  but  he  scarcely  attempts  to  give  a  succinct  view  of  any  one  of  the 
causes  which  at  various  times  sent  forth  waves  of  democracy  over  large  parts 
of  the  surface  of  Europe. 

Tlie  great  merit  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  eminently  readable.  This  is  a 
(quality  which  one  must  not  always  look  for  in  works  dealing  with  constitu- 
tional history,  for  constitutional  history  must  manifestly  occupy  itself  much 
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with  forms  and  laws,  and  these  present  at  first  siglit  none  of  the  attractive- 
ness of  more  general  liistory.  Constitutional  history  cannot,  says  Professor 
Stubbs,  be  mastered — it  cannot  be  approached  without  an  effort ;  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  in  the  case  of  the  first  volume  of  Professor  Stubbs's 
own  work,  that  effort  must  be  a  very  considerable  one.  But  constitutional 
history,  while  it  deals  with  forms  and  laws,  must  deal  also  with  the  human 
interests  and  the  human  needs  that  underlie  these — indeed,  that  have 
brought  them  into  being.  Where  the  historian  is  careful  to  keep  this,  the 
human  aspect  of  his  subject,  continually  before  his  reader,  there  need  be 
no  fear  that  the  work  will  be  dull  or  cold.  And  Sir  Thomas  May  has  in  this 
respect  been  as  successful  in  the  present  instance  as  he  was  in  his  admirable 
"  Constitutional  History  of  England."  His  new  baok  is  not  as  important 
as  that  one,  because  it  goes  over  ground  more  often  traversed  before,  and 
because  it  lacks,  necessarily  perhaps,  the  detail  which  gave  his  former  effort 
peculiar  interest.  But  the  style  is  as  bright  as  before,  and  the  research  has 
manifestly  been  considerable. 

"  Froude's  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects."  By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A. — 
This  volume  is  a  third  instalment  of  essays  published  imder  the  same  name, 
at  different  times  during  the  last  few  years,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  they  have 
much  in  common  with  the  first  two  parts  of  the  same  series.  These  "  Short 
Studies  on  Great  Subjects*'  display  a  great  deal  of  historical  reading ;  and  they 
comprise  as  striking  and  graphic  a  sketch  of  a  bygone  scene  in  our  national 
life  as  has  ever  been  drawn  by  the  same  skilful  hand.  They  reproduce  also, 
in  many  aspects,  Mr.  Froude's  well-known  and  peculiar  views  on  Theology, 
Ethics,  the  Art  of  Government,  and  social  questions  of  many  kinds ;  and 
one  of  them,  though  a  diary  only,  is  a  pleasing  record  of  an  instructive 
journey.  They  all  more  or  less  disclose  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
author  in  the  world  of  letters  ;  and  though,  in  so  far  as  they  unfold  theories 
on  what  we  may  call  the  estate  of  man,  we  think  them  often  untrustworthy 
guides,  we  do  not  doubt  they  will  command  attention,  and  deservedly  find  a 
great  many  readers.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  present  volume  seems  to 
us  inferior  to  its  predecessors  ;  it  is  less  strongly  marked  by  original  thought, 
less  solid,  and  less  effective  in  style.  Mr.  Froude  in  this^  as  in  his  other 
books,  takes  an  historical  view  of  almost  every  subject — that  is,  considers  it 
in  its  relations  with  the  past  and  with  the  fortunes  and  acts  of  mankind. 
He  has  given  us,  however,  in  this  volume  one  chapter  only  of  real  history, 
and  it  is  a  piece  of  great,  nay  of  the  highest,  merit. 

In  the  "Annals  of  an  English  Abbey''  there  is  much,  no  doubt,  to 
criticise,  but,  nevertheless,  the  essay — an  impressive  sketch  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  great  monastic  foundation  of  St.  Alban's  from  the  earliest  times — is  a 
choice  specimen  of  its  author's  powers,  for  Mr.  Froude  is  always  at  his  best 
when  interpreting  sacerdotal  character,  and  is  more  successful  in  describing 
scenes  and  detached  fragments  of  national  life  than  in  weaving  together  a 
complex  narrative. 

Of  the  other  essays  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  the  '^  Uses  of  a  Landed 
Gentry,"  the  sole  **  study  "  of  practical  politics  in  the  volume.  Mr.  Froude 
does  not  seem  to  knowthat  the  "  economic  laws,"  which,  in  his  judgment, 
cause  large  estates  to  exist  in  England,  have  been  pronounced  superficiid 
fallacies  by  thinkers  and  writers  who  shotdd  be  noticed.  The  fact  that  land 
commands  an  enormous  price — one  much  higher  than  it  commands  here— in 
countries  where  its  transfer  is  easy  and  cheap  and  it  can  be  purchased  in 
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small  portions^  is  not  in  favour  of  his  assumptions  ;  at  least,  it  suggests  that 
his  **  economic  laws  "  are  anything  but  as  certain  as  "  the  law  of  gravity." 
IVIr.  Fronde's  Essay  will  add  little  to  the  real  literature  of  the  Land 
Question. 

The  **  Leaves  from  a  South  African  Journal"  are  an  interesting  record  of 
Mr.  Fronde's  well-known  journey  to  the  Cape  and  the  surrounding  provinces 
in  1874.  Tlie  Essay  abounds  in  graceful  descriptions  and  in  striking  remarks 
on  men  and  things,  but  it  does  not  call  for  particular  notice.  The  following, 
now  that  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  has  been  effected,  is  entitled  to 
attention  : — 

**  Pretoria  is  full  of  English,  though  at  present  they  have  but  two  voices 
in  the  Riiad.  15eing  now  politically  powerless,  and  knowing  that  the 
English  flag  would  treble  the  value  of  their  properties  and  give  them 
security  against  the  Caffres,  they  are  naturally  anxious  for  annexation." 

The  "  Prince  of  Wales's  Tour  in  India,"  by  William  Howard  Rusaell, 
gives  an  admirable  account  of  that  great  political  event.  It  is  inevitable 
that  any  narrative  of  the  kind  should  reflect  sometldng  of  the  monotony  of 
those  tedious  State  ceremonials,  which  must  have  made  the  Royal  progress 
so  severe  a  strain  on  the  principal  actor.  Duties  rei)eat  themselves  from  day 
to  day,  receptions  and  formal  interviews  follow  as  regularly  aa  the  salutes  of 
guns  or  the  showers  of  fireworks ;  and  engagements,  long  pre-arranged, 
crowd  so  quickly  upon  each  other  that,  as  is  remarked  in  one  place,  the  nn- 
comx)romising  x>rogramme  made  no  allowance  even  for  a  headache.  But 
there  is  much  in  this  instructive  book  that  is  exciting  and  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able. We  have  a  series  of  telling  pictures  of  society  in  the  Anglo-Indian 
Presidencies  as  well  as  in  those  semi-independent  States  which  still  preserve 
much  of  their  primitive  idiosyncrasies.  We  run  over  the  muster-roUs  of  the 
greater  and  lesser  feudatories,  as  they  come  trooping  in  gorgeous  Oriental 
pomp  to  swell  the  levies  of  the  heir  of  their  suzerain.  We  have  a  rapid 
rhume  of  their  revenues  and  resources ;  of  the  past  achievements  of  their 
several  houses  ;  of  their  characters,  capabilities,  and  the  bent  of  their 
sympathies.  Wc  are  enabled  to  estimate  the  strength  and  the  weaknesses  of 
the  system  by  which  we  retain  our  hold  on  the  empire,  and  are  placed  in  a 
position  to  judge  of  the  feelings  of  the  population  in  the  districts  visited  in 
the  coui*se  of  the  tour.  AVo  have  alternating  descriptions  of  landscape  and 
arcliitecture,  where  the  scenes  are  perpetually  shifting  from  city  to  country, 
and  ghaut  to  forest,  as  wo  are  hurried  in  quick  transitions  of  temperature 
from  scorchiug  sunshine  and  sultry  nights  to  an  atmosphere  that  would  be 
chilly  in  the  temperate  zone.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  pageants  could  be 
more  picturesque,  nothing  could  display  more  brilliantly  the  local  historical 
colouring  than  those  gatherings  in  the  great  Presidential  cities,  or  the  visits 
to  Provincial  i)alacos  and  strongholds,  where  rival  potentates,  jealous  of  their 
hereditary  pretensions,  sought  to  outshine  each  other  in  the  splendour  of 
their  appointments.  The  succession  of  spectacles  was  absolutely  unique  of 
the  kind,  and  the  narrative  of  the  Prince's  tour  is  an  illustrated  epitome  of 
the  histoiy  of  English  rule  in  India,  and  a  tribute  to  the  coiuage  and  states- 
manship of  the  nation  that  has  controlled  those  maitial  or  subtle  raoes  with 
a  feeble  garrison  of  European  soldiers. 

The  Prince  sailed  from  Brindisi  in  the  "  Serapis  "  on  October  16,  and  the 
noble  troopship,  metamorphosed  and  refitted,  was  accompanied  by  the  yacht 
**  Osborne,"  as  tender.     After  a  short  visit  to  the  King  of  Greece,  the  little 
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squadron  ran  from  the  Piraeus  for  Port  Said,  and  followed  the  Suez  Canal 
to  Ismailia,  where  they  disembarked,  and  proceeded  by  railway  to  Cairo. 

On  November  1  the  squadron  sighted  Aden.  **  As  the  *  Serapis'  moved 
gently  landwards,  the  white  bungalows  and  houses  like  patches  of  snow, 
giving  a  delusive  appearance  of  coolness  against  the  Vandyke  browns  and 
reds  and  siennas  of  the  volcanic  background  of  craters  and  lava  walls, 
varying  from  700  to  1,700  feet  in  height,  by  degrees  began  to  define  them- 
selves. Presently  we  could  make  out  that  the  sides  of  the  rugged  cliffs  were 
covered  with  human  beings."  Bombay  made  a  grand  appearance  from  the 
sea,  where  **  there  lay  spread  out,  when  the  smoke  cleared  away,  the  fair 
panorama  of  the  bay,  fenced  in  by  the  blue  ghauts,  with  the  fleet  in  front,  and 
enclosing  in  its  arms  the  great  expanse  of  buildings,  steeples,  and  houses." 
Then  the  Indian  officers  who  were  to  be  attached  to  the  Prince's  suite  came 
on  board  to  be  presented  ;  other  visits  followed,  and,  finally,  when  the  pre- 
parations for  landing  were  duly  made,  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  came  on 
board  in  State.  The  reception  on  shore  was  characteristic  of  all  that  was  to 
come.  Tropical  foliage  and  flowers  were  mingled  with  the  banners,  draping 
everything  that  was  commonplace  or  imattractive  in  masses  of  glowing 
colour  and  graceful  form  ;  while  those  who  filled  the  foremost  places  made 
the  vast  assemblage  almost  as  gay  a  show. 

Necessarily  the  reception  and  festivities  at  Madras  and  Calcutta  were  in 
gi'eat  measure  repetitions  of  those  at  Bombay.  The  Prince  is  said  to  have 
looked  unwontedly  serious  when  he  first  set  foot  on  Indian  soil ;  and  no 
doubt  grave  reflections  as  to  future  responsibilities  must  have  come  crowding 
upon  him  at  such  a  moment.  But  the  thought  of  the  mere  mental  and 
physical  labour  he  stood  committed  to  might  have  clouded  the  brows  of  any 
ordinary  man.  Of  his  first  day  in  India,  Dr.  Russell  remarks  that  probably 
he  had  never  before  experienced  one  so  trying,  and  it  was  only  the  forerunner 
of  many  such  to  follow. 

In  taking  leave  of  Dr.  Russell,  we  have  to  congratulate  him,  not  only  on 
having  written  a  most  entertaining  and  instructive  book,  but  on  having 
executed  a  task  of  some  little  delicacy  with  excellent  taste  and  discretion. 

"Russia."  By  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace,  M.A.,  Member  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Geographical  Society.  2  vols.  — The  year  1 877  has,  of  course,  brought 
forth  a  variety  of  books  touching  the  Eastern  question,  and  the  countries 
most  nearly  concerned  therein;  but  though  many  of  them  are  naturally 
ephemeral,  at  least  one  solid  addition  to  our  literature  has  been  made,  we 
venture  to  assert,  in  Mr.  Wallace's  "Russia."  The  interest  excited  by  the 
opportime  appearance  of  this  book  is  not  diminished  by  the  consideration  of 
its  origin  and  its  objects.  The  author  has  neither  crammed  for  his  work, 
nor  did  he  undertake  a  journey  to  Russia  for  the  express  purpose  of  writing 
a  pamphlet  which  should  expand  into  a  volume.  He  visited  the  country 
before  the  Franco-German  war,  and  found  so  many  things  to  interest  him 
that  he  spent  nearly  six  years  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and 
studying  the  condition  of  the  people.  In  the  summer  time  ho  lived  with 
priests  in  obscure  villages,  or  paid  visits  to  country  houses,  or  attended  the 
meetings  of  "  Local  Boards."  In  the  winter  he  enjoyed  society  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  or  a  third  town,  Yaroslaf,  which  lies  150  miles  or  so  to  the 
north-west  of  the  old  capital,  and  contains,  the  map  tells  us,  more  than 
20,000  inhabitants.  Here,  then,  was  the  foundation  of  an  excellent  work  ; 
and  when  we  add  that  Mr.  Wallace  seems  to  be  gifted  w^ith  the  happy  knack 
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of  interpreting  the  thoughts  of  foreigners,  that  he  never  but  once  got  in- 
volved in  the  least  dispute  with  the  officials,  that  every  kind  of  information, 
social,  official,  and  scientific,  was  readily  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  that  he 
has  made  a  capital  use  of  his  time  and  materials,  we  need  hardly  say  that  we 
are  calling  attention  to  something  very  different  from  the  holiday  tour  or 
the  political  ramble,  the  notes  of  which  grow  into  a  neat  volume,  illustrated 
by  photographs  cf  greasy  Muscovites,  and  by  coloured  maps  showing  the 
progress  of  Russian  aggrandizement  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great.  The 
book  deals,  in  the  main,  with  European  Russia.  Some  of  the  information 
is  thrown  into  the  form  of  dialogues  with  peasants,  doctors,  and  landed 
proprietors.  Descriptions  of  such  comparatively  well-known  cities  as  St. 
Petersburg  or  Moscow  are  judiciously  cut  short  or  altogether  omitted.  Even 
the  fair  at  Nizhni  Novogorod  is  hastily  dismissed ;  but  on  most  other  topics, 
journalists,  politicians,  members  of  Parliament,  and  cultivated  readers  will 
find  much  to  solve  doubts  or  to  stimulate  inquiry.  We  should  have  been 
glad  of  a  chapter  on  climate,  and  its  rapid  and  extraordinary  changes,  and 
on  agriculture  and  products ;  but  this,  we  gather,  is,  with  other  matters, 
reserved  for  a  futiu:e  work.  Of  the  finances  we  are  merely  told  that  they 
are  **  sound,"  an  annoimcement  which  will  be  gratifying  to  the  holders  of 
Russian  stock.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  Mr.  Wallace,  at  a  crisis 
which  he  could  not  have  anticipated,  has  given  to  the  world  a  description  of 
the  most  important  half  of  a  huge  Emx)ire,  which  is  excellent  in  conception, 
scholarly  in  arrangement,  and  imexceptionable  in  style. 

**  Russian  Wars  with  Turkey."  By  Major  RusselL — Major  Russell 
happily  seized  the  occasion  of  the  impending  conflict,  and  published  his  book 
very  opportunely.  It  tells  us  much  concerning  the  historic  struggle  between 
the  great  Power  of  the  North  and  the  Sultans,  which  has  gradually  matured 
the  Eastern  Question.  The  work,  indeed,  does  not  profess  to  be  a  military 
history  in  the  highest  sense ;  and  for  a  complete  record  of  the  protracted 
contest  between  Russia  and  her  Ottoman  foe  a  diligent  student  must  still 
have  recourse  to  information  from  various  sources,  especially  from  the  mas- 
terly pages  of  Von  Moltke,  not  long  ago  reviewed  in  the  papers.  When  he 
deals,  too,  with  passing  events,  and  makes  conjectures  as  respects  the  future, 
Major  Russell,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  can  often  have  but  imperfect 
knowledge,  and  must  reason  on  insufficient  data;  nor  will  his  volume,  in 
its  present  state,  retain  a  permanent  place  in  our  libraries.  Nevertheless, 
viewed  as  a  succinct  epitome  of  the  wars  which  Russia  has  waged  with  the 
Porte,  and  as  a  brief  estimate  of  the  then  existing  strength  and  resources  of 
the  two  rival  jjowers,  the  work  is  of  very  great  merit.  The  narrative  is 
exceedingly  good ;  and  Major  Russell  possesses  the  far  from  common  gift  of 
placing  military  events  before  us  in  clear  relief  and  harmonious  order, 
without  overburdening  us  with  minute  details,  or  vexing  us  with  mere 
technical  language.  His  reasonings,  too,  on  the  art  of  war  are  intelligent,  if 
not  always  profound ;  and  his  forecasts  of  the  strategic  movements  which,  in 
the  case  of  a  war  in  the  East,  either  belligerent  might  be  expected  to  make, 
are  thought  out  with  a  due  regard  to  the  many  conditions  that  enter  the 
problem.  On  the  whole,  the  work  is  a  good  specimen  of  that  rising  school 
of  professional  students  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Colonel  Hamley ;  and 
in  several  passages  we  can  trace  the  teaching,  and  even  the  manner,  of  that 
able  writer. 

Major  James  Baker's   **  Turkey  in  Europe.'* — A  work  perhaps  on  the 
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whole  more  fair  than  most  of  the  writings  on  the  same  subject.  The  author's 
judgment  is  rather  favourable  to  the  Turk,  that  is,  the  Turkish  people,  while 
he  is  decidedly  friendly  to  the  Bulgarians,  of  whom  he  gives  an  interesting 
account.  He  is  ver)^  severe  on  the  ruling  classes.  We  will  quote  the  author's 
judicious  and  impartial  remarks  on  the  characteristic  vices  of  the  Ottoman 
Government : — 

"  A  broad  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  Turkish  people  and 
their  rulers.  The  former  deserve  much  praise,  and  the  latter  great  blame. 
But  a  large  share  of  the  blame  is  attributable  to  the  corrupt  reign  of  Sultan 
Abdul  Aziz. 

"The  seeds  of  corruption  have  taken  root  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  machinery  and  organisation  of  the  administration  is  all  that  could  be 
desired,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  pass  new  laws,  but  only  to  carry  out 
with  justice  those  which  already  exist.  Mohammedans  have  suflfered  from 
the  maladministration  of  justice  just  as  much,  and  even  more,  than  the 
Christians,  but  they  have  borne  it  with  greater  patience.  The  Turks  them- 
selves, high  and  low,  have  for  some  years  past  sighed  over  the  state  into 
which  their  country  was  sinking ;  and,  as  they  truly  said,  it  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  nation,  but  of  the  corrupt  and  all-powerful  head.  I  was  talking  to  a 
highly  educated  and  exceedingly  clever  Turk  a  few  months  ago  about  the 
a£fairs  of  his  country,  and  I  asked  liim  what  he  considered  as  its  greatest 
necessity.     He  replied,  *  Justice  within  and  justice  from  without.' 

"  The  Turkish  administrators  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  being  in 
possession  of  an  article — patronage — for  which  there  is  an  eager  demand, 
and  they  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  with  it  the  interests  of  their 
country.  But  it  is  not  venality  alone  that  ia  the  cause  of  the  shortcomings 
of  Turkey.  There  are  other  nations  quite  as  venal,  and  yet  they  advance 
rapidly  in  civilisation.  The  apathy  and  procrastination  in  every  department 
of  the  State,  great  and  small,  in  every  private  house,  high  and  low,  in  every 
transaction,  however  important  or  however  trifling,  are  the  causes  which 
attenuate  progress  to  such  meagre  dimensions.  The  Turkish  official  seldom 
refuses,  but  always  postpones.  If  I  had  to  devise  a  Turkish  banner,  I 
should  inscribe  on  one  side  of  it,  *Evet  Effendim'  (Certainly,  Sir),  on  the 
other,  *  Yarin'  (To-morrow),  and  below,  the  motto,  'There  is  but  one  God, 
and  backshish  is  his  Prophet.' " 

'*  The  Ottoman  Power  in  Europe  :  its  Nature,  its  Growth,  and  its  De- 
cline." By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. — Any  book  written  by 
Mr.  Freeman  is  sure  to  be  readable,  and  a  work  from  his  pen  on  an 
historical  subject,  however  ephemeral  the  occasion  which  may  have  called 
it  forth,  is  sure  to  possess  more  than  a  transitory  interest.  The  avowed 
object  of  the  present  volume  is  to  influence  public  opinion  in  England  on 
the  Eastern  Question,  and  evea  those  who  may  dissent  from  his  opinions 
and  dislike  his  conclusions  must  admit  that  it  is  a  question  upon  which,  in 
its  historical  aspect  at  least,  he  has  more  than  an  ordinary  right  to  speak. 
For  not  only  is  his  knowledge  of  history  in  general  much  more  comprehen- 
sive and  accurate  than  that  of  the  average  educated  Englishman,  but  he  has 
made  a  special  study  of  that  portion  of  history  which  bears  on  the  Eastern 
Question,  in  its  various  aspects  and  phases.  A  severe  critic  might  say  that 
Mr.  Placeman's  style  in  this  volume,  always  vigorous  and  lucid,  lacks  here 
and  there  the  repose  and  dignity  of  the  historian.  But  Mr.  Freeman  has 
anticipated  the  objection  and  answered  it.    His  book,  he  warns  his  readers, 
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**is  at  onco  political  and  historical."  He  has  a  definite  purpoae  in  view — 
namely,  to  enlist  the  understanding  and  sympathies  of  his  readers  on  the 
side  of  a  particular  conchision  in  a  great  political  argument.  He  aims  at 
proving,  as  he  puts  it  comically  in  his  preface,  that  "  the  Turk  in  Europe 
answers  to  Lord  Palmerston's  definition  of  dirt ;  he  is  *  matter  in  the  wrong 
place.' "  In  order  to  bring  this  fact  home  to  the  reason  and  imagination  of 
those  who  read  his  book,  he  takes  the  Turk  from  his  first  apparition  on  the 
stage  of  history,  and  traces  his  ways  and  doings  down  to  the  present  time. 
And  the  impression  which  his  sketch  is  calculated  to  leave  on  an  unpre- 
judiced mind  is  that  the  rule  of  the  Turk,  and  of  the  Ottoman  Turk  in 
particular,  has  always  been,  and  must  always  continue  to  be,  a  most  cruel 
and  debasing  tyranny.  And  it  is  unlike  other  tyrannies,  even  Mussulman 
tyrannies,  in  this — that  it  is  a  curse,  and  nothing  but  a  ciu:se  ;  a  malarious 
cloud  without  one  streak  of  silver  lining  ;  a  brutal  barbarism,  unrelieved  by 
any  of  the  natural  virtues  and  fitful  gleams  of  generosity  which  even  bar- 
barians occasionally  display.  The  history  of  the  Turk  has  thus  a  repulsive 
and  dreadful  monotony  about  it.  His  progress  is  invariably  like  the  progress 
of  an  army  of  locusts — before  him  is  the  Garden  of  Eden,  behind  him  a 
desolate  wilderness.  The  Mussidmans  of  Spain  and  Sicily  were  undoubtedly 
a  curse  to  the  Christians  whom  they  kept  in  bondage,  and  the  extinction  of 
their  rule  was  an  unmixed  good.  Yet  the  traveller  in  Sicily,  and  much 
more  in  Spain,  may  still  find  memorials  of  the  Arab's  domination  which 
showed  that  he  had  aspirations  which  soared  higher  than  the  pleasures  en- 
gendered by  the  unlimited  indulgence  of  the  animal  passions.  The  Mussul- 
man regime  in  Baghdad  and  in  Hindustan  tells  a  similar  talc.  But  the 
Ottoman  Turk  has  been  a  destroyer,  and  nothing  else,  all  through  his  malign 
career. 

Mr.  Freeman's  book  is  so  full  of  matter  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  even 
a  summary  of  his  argument.  He  divides  it  into  seven  chapters.  Li  the 
first,  he  draws  out  with  great  clearness  the  vast  and  insuperable  dififerences 
which  divide  the  Turks  from  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  Among  all  the 
differences  of  those  nations,  they  have  a  vast  heritage  of  things  in  conmion. 
Even  before  Clu-istianity  there  wjis  nothing  to  hinder  the  races  which  inhabited 
the  Roman  empire  from  intermingling  with  each  other.  Conquerors  and 
con([Ucred  might  blend,  and  often  did  blend,  and  form  one  people.  But 
there  are  various  reasons,  among  which  religion  holds  the  first  place,  why 
the  Turks  can  never  coalesce  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  To  expect 
that  any  number  of  constitutions  or  reforms  will  bring  them  any  nearer  to 
that  result  is  to  expect  the  impossible.  IMr.  Freeman  works  out  this  propo- 
sition with  an  affluence  of  illustration  and  argument  all  his  own.  Li  the 
second  chapter  he  gives  a  sketch  of  the  races  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  shows 
— putting  the  Turks  aside  for  a  moment — the  points  in  which  the  Eastern 
Christians  difl^er  from  the  Western.  The  next  four  chapters  give  the  reader 
a  concise,  yet  com]^rohensive,  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  from 
the  diivm.  of  their  history  to  what  we  trust  we  may  consider  its  sunset.  The 
concluding  chapter  is  entitled  *'  The  Practical  Question,"  and  contains  both  a 
keen  criticism  of  the  policy  of  our  own  Government,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
various  contingencies  which  Mr.  Freeman  cither  desires  or  anticipates  from 
the  present  imbroglio. 

**  Transcaucasia  and  Ararat,  being  Notes  of  a  Vacation  Tour  in  the 
Autumn  of  1870,"  by  James  Bryce,  belongs  rather  to  the  solid  than  the 
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picturesque  class  of  books  of  travel ;  but  its  jmgcs  are  far  from  being  tedious 
or  dull,  and  the  author  has  a  groat  deal  to  tell  about  South-Eastem  Russia 
and  Armenia  which  is  of  a  fresh  and  trustworthy  kind.  These  are  notes  of 
a  vacation  tour  in  the  autumn  of  187G,  and  the  author  claims  for  them  only 
such  value  as  may  attach  to  first  impressions  honestly  formed  by  a  traveller 
who  took  interest  in  what  he  saw  and  heard.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
inferred  that  Mr.  Bryce  sketches  only  the  surface  of  things,  or  troubles 
himself  only  with  frivolous  incidents  after  the  manner  of  a  feuilletoniste 
writing  his  impressioiis  de  voyage  as  a  mode  of  making  profit  out  of  holiday. 
On  the  contrary,  grave  matters  connected  with  the  social,  industrial,  and 
political  conditions  of  the  countries  visited  occupy  his  attention,  and  on  these 
themes  there  is  much  in  this  volume  which  is  the  fruit  of  original  inquiry. 
Mr.  Bryce  did  not  visit  Kars  or  Erzeroum,  but  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  those  two  cities,  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  now  so  anxiously 
fixed,  and  the  reader  wdll  find  here  very  full  descriptions  of  Tiflis  and  Erivan, 
as  well  as  of  the  author's  ascent  of  Mount  Ararat.  Mr.  Bryce's  later 
chapters  are  devoted  to  political  reflections,  which,  being  based  on  recent 
observation  of  the  state  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  of  the  neighbouring  Russian 
territory,  are  entitled  to  respect.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  strongest 
barrier  that  could  be  erected  against  what  is  called  Russian  aggression  would 
be  found  "  in  the  creation  among  the  subjects  of  Turkey  of  communities 
which  would  be  unwilling  to  exchange  a  state  of  tolerable  prosperity  and 
peace  under  local  institutions  and  ofticials  of  their  own  faith,  protected  by 
the  Western  Powers,  for  the  pressure  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy  and  the 
Russian  Church."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  no  partisan  of  Russia; 
but  his  testimony  to  the  intolerable  condition  of  the  people  of  Armenia 
under  Turkish  rule  is,  nevertheless,  emphatic  and  complete. 

"  On  Horseback  through  Asia  Minor."  By  Captain  Fred  BiuTiaby. — All 
who  have  read  **  A  Ride  to  Khiva"  know  that  Captain  Bumaby  is  a  hard 
and  bold  rider,  and  thepe  two  volumes  do  not  belii  his  reputation.  In  fact, 
they  afford  better  proof  of  the  author's  equestrian  powers  than  his  former 
work  ;  because,  whereas  this  gallant  ofticer  only  rode  a  small  portion  of  the 
vast  distance  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Kliiva,  on  this  occasion  he  actually 
performed  a  journey  of  2,000  miles  on  horseback,  and  for  five  months 
availed  liimself  of  no  other  means  of  locomotion.  His  limited  leave  only 
allowed  him  to  stay  a  few  days  at  each  of  the  important  towns  wliich  lay  on 
his  route,  but  of  those  days  he  was  able  to  make  full  use.  An  accomplished 
linguist,  he  was  not  dumb  and  deaf,  as  the  ordinary  traveller  is  in  the  East. 
He  was  able  to  converse  with  the  inhabitants  of  every  class  of  society,  and 
to  ascertain  their  opinions  as  to  those  bimiing  questions  of  the  day — the 
Conference  and  the  impending  wai*  with  Russia.  Pashas,  farmers,  peasants. 
Christians  and  Turks,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Russians  —all  had  something 
to  say  on  these  subjects  ;  and  in  Captain  Bumaby  they,  found  a  traveller  not 
only  able  to  listen  to  what  they  said,  but  to  answer  in  their  own  tongues  the 
questions  wliich  they  put.  He  had  thus  the  advantage  of  hearing  what  each 
of  those  nationalities  thought,  not  only  of  each  other,  but  of  their  enemies 
or  deliverers,  as  the  case  might  be,  the  Russians.  With  great  candour, 
Captain  Bumaby  confesses  that  the  impression  formed  on  his  mind  by  what 
he  heard  and  saw  was  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  Turks  if  war  broke  out. 
He  could  not  believe  that  their  undisciplined  valour  would  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  trained  legions  of  the  Czar.     But  in  this  he  only  shared  the  fate  of 
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many  other  distinguished  soldiers  who  fancied  tliat  the  Archduke  Michael, 
at  the  head  of  the  Transcaucasian  army  of  150,000  men,  would  march  to 
Erzeroum  in  a  month  ;  while  as  for  the  camx>aign  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  across  the  Danube,  it  would  be  a  mere  military  promenade  to 
Adrianople.  The  logic  of  facts,  to  a  certain  extent,  confuted  both  these 
preeonceived  notions,  for  at  first,  perhaps,  neither  was  the  Turk  so  **8ick  " 
as  he  was  represented,  nor  the  Czar  so  ready  &s  diplomatists  fancied. 

Tlie.  gallant  Captain  docs  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  anti-Russian  opinions, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  those  opinions  are  of  much  weight.  The  book,  how- 
ever, is  not  wanting  in  liveliness  and  interest,  and  is  very  readable. 

**  Log  Letters  from  tlie  *  Challenger,' "  by  Lord  George  Campbell,  and  the 
*^  Cruise  of  H.M.  Ship  *  Challenger,' "  by  W.  J.  Spry,  RN.,  give,  each 
after  a  different  fasliion,  a  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  most  complete 
and  satisfactory  expedition  which  has  been  yet  undertaken  by  the  English 
Government  for  the  development  of  under-sea  science.  The  want  of  accu- 
i*ate  information  respecting  the  bed  of  the  ocean  had  always  been  more  or 
less  felt,  and  in  consequence,  mainly,  of  the  exertions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
small  vessels  were  lent  by  the  Admiralty  for  short  cruises  from  time  to  time 
during  the  past  ten  years.  But  their  brief  and  limited  observations, 
although  exceedingly  valuable,  only  serv^ed  to  show  how  vast  and  important 
was  the  subject,  and  it  became  a  matter  of  such  public  interest  that  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society  broupjht  before  the  Government  a  project  for 
extended  investigation,  which  was  in  due  course  of  time  approved  of,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  plans  of  operation.  Tlie  result  of  many 
experiments  and  much  consultation  was  that  in  1872  her  Majesty's  ship 
**  Challenger,'*  a  spar-decked  coryette  of  2,000  tons  displacement  and  400 
horse-power,  was  finally  selected  and  altered  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
her  new  duties.  A  complex  system  of  machinery  was  devoted  entirely  to 
the  service  of  the  dredging  apparatus,  and  the  due  and  minute  recording 
of  every  conceivable  variation  of  temperature  and  weather.  The  cnlise  was 
to  be  a  long  one,  and  the  work  done  as  thoroughly  as  the  winds  and  waves 
would  permit ;  and  the  importance  of  the  result  of  all  these  careful  prepara- 
tions is  now  before  us. 

Beginning  with  Lord  George  Campbell's  volume,  the  first  thing  to  be  noticed 
is  the  care  and  accuracy  with  which  the  coloured  chart  facing  the  title-page 
has  been  prepared.  It  originally  appeared  in  a  volume  of  the  Royal  Society's 
**  Proceedings  "  as  an  illustration  to  Mr.  Murray's  paper  on  *' Oceanic  De- 
posits *' ;  but  the  course  of  the  "  Challenger  "  has  been  carefully  marked  on 
it  in  coloured  sections,  which  show  the  non-scientific  reader  at  a  glance  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  various  deposits  of  mud  and  clay  and  ooze 
examined.  A  very  devious  course  it  must  have  been — across  the  Atlantic 
from  Cape  FinisteiTC,  with  a  wide  sweep  round  by  the  Bermudas  to  Halifax, 
dredging  every  available  mile  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  then  to  Bahia,  and  so  by 
Tristan  d'Acunha  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Over  the  desolate  and  stormy 
Indian  Ocean,  through  the  **  roaring  forties,"  past  Kerguelen  Island,  right 
over  the  position  assigned  so  often  and  so  wrongly  to  a  new  Continent, 
down  to  the  Antarctic  Regions,  with  the  thermometer  standing  at  28** 
Fahrenheit,  creeping  throiigh  the  icebergs,  and  dredging  among  pack-ice  in 
1,300  fathoms  of  water,  the  cruise  was  not  without  its  perils.  Sometimes 
the  winds  and  waves  were  inexorable,  and  most  interesting  spots  had  to  be 
passed  over  in  unwilling  haste ;  sometimes  the  dredges  broke^  from  the  in- 
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conceivable  pressure  of  thousands  of  fathoms  deep  of  water  ;  sometimes 
ropes  fouled  and  flew  at  the  most  critical  moment ;  oftenest  of  all,  furious 
weather  made  the  possibility  of  obtaining  any  satisfactory  result,  or,  indeed, 
any  result  at  all,  a  thing  hardly  to  be  understood. 

In  neither  volume,  however,  is  there  a  word  of  despondency,  or  ennuiy 
or  complaint,  though  four  years  of  increasing  toil  through  every  variety  of 
climate,  under  every  vicissitude  of  wind  and  weather,  might  well  try  the 
temper  and  health  of  even  English  sailors.  In  Lord  George's  lively  pages, 
especially,  is  the  reader  carried  pleasantly  along,  as  though  over  halcyon 
seas,  past  almost  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  Spry*s  work  is  rather  graver  in  tone,  and  devotes  more  space  to  the 
ostensible  objects  of  the  expedition,  but  it  also  is  full  of  pleasant  little  bits 
by  the  way.  It  contains  illustrations,  too,  of  strange  and  fearful-looking 
objects  whom  we  must  perforce  regard  as  men  and  brethren  dwelling  in 
distant  lands,  though  to  a  careless  eye  they  might  be  scare-crows,  or  mop- 
sticks,  or  preadamite  man,  or  the  missing  link.  Many  careful  representations 
are  given  of  the  ingenious  machinery  and  contrivances  for  sweeping  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  a  couple  of  drawings  make  us  familiar  with  the 
aspect  of  the  chemical  laboratory  and  the  naturalists'  work-room  on  board 
the  "  Challenger."  The  real  work  consisted  of  almost  hourly  hauling  up  of 
the  great  dredgers  and  nets  and  rope-fringes  with  their  strange  and  various 
contents  ;  and  so  minute  and  clear,  in  both  volumes,  is  the  account  of  the 
process  of  dredging  and  sounding,  that  the  reader  will  be  able  to  follow 
intelligently  every  detail  of  the  day's  proceedings. 

* '  A  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile,"  by  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  is  a  popular 
introduction  to  the  study  of  Egyptian  monuments.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
generally  known  that,  according  to  a  well-grounded  calculation,  there  are 
extant  in  print  more  than  3,000  works  on  Egypt,  ancient  and  modem  ;  and, 
it  may  be  asked,  do  we  want  any  more  books  on  this  subject  ?  This  question 
may  be  best  answered  by  another.  Has  any  recent  work  on  Egypt  combined 
correct  knowledge  with  popular  treatment  so  completely  as  to  make  it  a  safe 
and  pleasant  guide  for  those  who  wish  to  study  the  ancient  monuments  with 
the  illustration  which  the  most  recent  research  is  capable  of  affording  ?  To 
this  question  there  has  hitherto  been  but  one  reply — that  there  is  no  such 
book,  at  least,  in  English.  No  doubt  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  master  the 
main  results  of  Egyptology — a  science  advancing  with  every  discovery — and 
it  is  even  more  hard,  after  gaining  this  knowledge,  to  impart  it  to  the  un- 
initiated. Yet  tliis  is  worth  doing  ;  for  if  we  go  to  Egypt  without  some  such 
general  ideas  of  the  history  and  art  of  the  country  as  everyone  takes  to 
Greece  or  Italy,  we  can  only  stare  at  the  monuments  with  stupid  wonder, 
and  bring  away  a  nightmare  recollection  like  the  first  impression  of  the 
tumbled  ruins  of  Kamak,  where  the  two  obelisks  rise  from  a  confused  heap 
of  works  of  all  ages  and  styles.  Miss  Edwards,  the  author  of  **  A  Thousand 
Miles  up  the  Nile,"  when  she  went  to  Egypt,  felt  the  want  of  a  guide,  and 
at  once  set  to  work  to  educate  herself.  The  book  is,  however,  not  a  learned 
one,  and  the  general  reader  may  go  cheerfully  through  it  from  cover  to  cover, 
as  a  child  reads  **  Gulliver's  Travels,"  without  a  suspicion  of  the  hidden 
meaning. 

*' Across  Africa,"  by  Captain  Cameron.  The  popular  imagination  was 
readily  impressed  last  year  with  a  general  idea  of  Lieutenant  Cameron's  feat 
of  African  traveL    It  was  announced  that  the  young  naval  officer  had  walked 
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three  tlioiisand  miles  across  the  width  of  that  vast  continent,  from  the  East 
coast  about  Zanzibar  to  the  Atlantic  at  Benguella.  He  had  traversed  an 
extensive  region  of  the  central  interior  which  was  heretofore  represented  by 
a  blank  space  in  our  maps.  A  British  sailor  had  boldly  steered  his  way 
through  a  huge  block  of  the  solid  mainland,  and  gone  right  on  from  sea  to 
sea.  His  actual  performance  was  that  of  travelling  over  a  lai^  tract  of 
almost  unknown  country  in  the  middle  breadth  of  Africa,  not  indeed  where 
its  breadth  is  greatest,  and  completing  an  overland  passage  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Atlantic,  though  by  a  very  indirect  route.  It  has  been  proved 
by  Cameron's  inspection  of  the  mighty  stream  at  Nyangw^,  and  by  his 
inquiries  about  its  further  course,  that  this  stream  cannot  possibly  belong 
to  the  Nile,  and  that  it  is,  in  all  likelihood,  the  Congo.  He  was  not  per- 
mitted to  follow  the  great  river,  but  was  compelled  at  Nyangw^  to  turn 
southward,  and  to  enter  a  region  quite  new  to  accredited  European  travellers. 
This  was  the  extensive  native  kingdom  of  Unia,  with  the  adjacent  Ussambi 
and  Ulunda  ten-itories,  covering  the  central  watershed  between  the  Congo 
and  Zambesi  tributaries,  north-west  of  the  Katanga  liighlands  and  of  the 
superior  mountain  ranges.  Commander  Cameron's  description  of  this  part 
of  his  jouniey,  which  occupied  him  from  September  1874  to  the  autumn  of 
1875,  including  a  detention  of  nearly  five  montlis  in  Unia,  is  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  his  work.  Next  in  value  is  the  service  he  has  rendered 
to  African  physical  and  commercial  geography  by  liis  survey  of  all  tlie 
southern  half  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  along  both  its  eastern  and  western  shores. 
There  is  also  much  scientific  interest  in  his  probable  discovery  of  a  western 
outlet  connecting  Tanganyika  with  the  interior  system  of  lakes  and  rivers — 
the  lakes  Bangweolo,  Moero,  and  Kamolondo  or  Ulenge  ;  the  rivers  Lnvwa 
and  Lualaba,  which  Livingstone  had  explored.  We  have  indicated  what 
appear  to  be  the  substantial  contributions  of  Commander  Cameron  to  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  His  scientific  observations  of  latitude  and  longitude 
and  elevation  are  said  to  be  more  precise  and  abundant  than  those  of  most 
other  travellers.  He  has  done  much,  in  short,  towards  i)erfecting  our  map 
of  the  interior  of  Africa  ;  and  he  has  set  a  commendable  example  of  resolnte 
l)atience  and  peraeverance,  as  well  as  of  discretion  and  humanity  in  his 
behaviour  to  the  native  people. 

Lady  Barker's  "Year's  Housekeeping  in  South  Africa"  is  at  least  as 
entertaining  as  her  "  Station  Life  in  New  Zealand  ;"  and  what  wins  us  to  a 
hearty  enjoyment  of  both  is  her  candid  absence  of  all  self-consciousness.  In 
the  frankness  with  which  she  turns  her  menage  inside  out  for  our  delectation, 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  she  relates  the  most  trivial  family  events — merely 
throwing  in,  perhaps,  some  vivid  touches  of  colour — she  is  far  more  French 
than  English.  Some  of  her  new  neighbours  in  Natal  may  recognise  a 
grotesque  resemblance  in  her  pages,  or  they  may  protest  that  their  habits  and 
surroundings  are  rather  caricatured  than  photographed;  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  they  can  feel  offended  with  a  writer  who  is  laughing  most  merrily  at 
herself.  Life  in  Natal,  «according  to  Lady  Barker,  must  be  anything  rather 
than  a  bed  of  roses.  But  her  adventures  began  with  disembarkations  on  the 
coast  for  the  sake  of  relief  from  the  rolling  during  the  steamer's  short  stay 
olT  the  little  ports — disembarkations  which,  considering  the  dangers  and 
difficulties,  seem  to  have  been  something  like  sheer  tempting  of  Providence. 
The  climate  is  said  by  its  local  admirers  to  bo  '*  the  finest  in  the  world,"  but 
Lady  Barker  is  very  far  from  agreeing  with  them.     It  aggravates  the  diffi- 
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culties  of  housekeeping  besides.  The  clouds  of  dust  on  the  bit  of  road  that 
led  from  the  cottage  to  the  town  were  damaging  enough  for  ladies'  toilets  in 
dry  weather ;  but  in  the  wet  season,  when  it  was  turned  into  a  quagmire,  and 
when  the  stream  which  crossed  it  came  down  in  flood,  it  became  well-nigh 
impassable.  Of  course,  in  that  damp  heat  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  lay 
in  supplies.  But  it  is  the  Caffre  servants  who  are  literally  **the  greatest 
plague  of  life"  there,  and  Lady  Barker's  account  of  her  experiences  with 
them  is  inimitable,  especially  of  Tom,  a  **  grinning  young  savage,"  who  was 
engaged  as  the  baby's  body  servant.  Even  that  baby's  constitution  must 
have  been  sorely  taxed,  for  Tom  was  always  trying  to  teach  it  to  snuff  and 
to  smoke  coarse  tobacco  out  of  a  cow's  horn.  But  the  volume,  as  may  be 
imagined,  is  more  comprehensive  than  is  implied  by  its  title ;  and  besides  a 
variety  of  most  graphic  descriptions  of  the  scenery,  vegetation,  &c.,  we  are 
told  a  great  deal,  indirectly,  and  in  an  unpretentious  way,  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  of  our  own  country  people. 

"  South  Afiica,  Past  and  Present,"  by  John  Noble,  is  not  such  agreeable 
reading  as  Lady  Barker's,  but  it  deserves  to  be  read  for  the  useful  informa- 
tion which  it  contains  in  a  tolerably  succinct  form.  Glancing  back  to  the 
first  sighting  of  the  Cape  by  the  Portuguese,  he  takes  a  hasty  review  of  the 
period  of  the  Dutch  occupation,  and  passes  on  to  begin  his  history  in  earnest 
with  the  final  transfer  to  the  British  Crown.  The  nature  of  his  subject 
necessarily  involves  him  in  some  difficulties  of  arrangement.  He  has  to  trace 
in  turn  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  several  dependencies,  and  to  disentangle 
a  web  of  violence  and  intrigues  which  can  scarcely  be  dignified  with  the  name 
either  of  war  or  politics.  But  on  the  whole  he  has  been  very  creditably 
successful  in  casting  his  work  in  methodical  and  intelligible  shape,  though 
we  cannot  say  much  for  the  picturesqueness  of  liis  style. 

**  A  Sea  of  Mountains,"  by  Mr.  St.  John,  is  a  collection  of  letters,  ori- 
ginally published  in  the  Toronto  Globe,  and  giving  an  account  of  a  Viceregal 
progress  through  the  far  west  of  our  American  Empire.  In  1871  the  remote 
Province  of  British  Columbia,  with  its  great  dependency,  Vancouver's  Island, 
entered  the  Confederation  of  British  America  on  the  understanding  that 
Canada  would  construct  a  railway  across  the  intervening  continent,  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  would  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sea- 
boards, and  bring  our  settlements  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  close 
relations  with  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes.  It  was  soon,  however,  found 
out  that  Canada  had  not  the  means  of  carrying  out  this  project ;  nay,  that 
the  mere  survey  of  the  intended  line  would  be  the  work  of  years,  and  ex- 
tremely costly;  and  accordingly  a  kind  of  compromise  was  made;  and, 
under  what  were  known  as  the  **  Carnarvon  Terms,"  it  was  proposed  to  make 
at  the  expense  of  Canada  a  railway  between  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo,  two  of 
the  chief  ports  of  Vancouver's  Lsland,  for  the  benefit  alike  of  Victoria,  the 
capital,  and  of  the  whole  Colony  of  British  Columbia.  This  arrangement 
having  unfortunately  failed  tlirough  an  unexpected  vote  of  the  Canadian 
Senate,  the  consequence  was  no  little  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  disap- 
pointed colonists,  and  even  a  cry  of  "  separation"  was  raised,  the  conditions 
having,  it  was  said,  been  broken  on  which  British  Colimibia  joined  the 
Dominion.  In  these  circumstances  Lord  Dufferin  resolved  to  visit  in  person 
this  distant  region,  and,  if  possible,  to  calm  the  troubled  waters;  and  he 
was  confirmed  in  his  purpose  by  the  double  fact  that  he  wished  to  form  an 
Dinion  for  himself  on  the  proposed  course  of  the  continental  railway,  and 
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that  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver's  Island  were  known  not  to  agree  on 
the  subject.  The  tour  of  the  Governor-General — we  need  hardly  Bay  that 
he  was  accompanied  in  it  by  Lady  Dufferin — occupied  two  months  of  the 
summer  of  1876,  and  Mr.  St.  John,  who,  as  a  general  rule,  formed  almost 
one  of  the  Viceregal  party,  has  given  us  in  these  pages  a  record  of  all  that 
was  seen  and  done  in  a  very  successful  visit. 

**  Hunting  Grounds  of  the  Groat  West."  By  Richard  Irving  Dodge, 
Colonel,  U.S.A.  Colonel  Dodge's  book  on  the  Wilds  of  the  North  American 
Desert  is  by  many  degrees  the  best  we  have  met  with.  It  is  absolutely 
comprehensive  and  exhaustive,  and  although  occasionally  he  may  be  carried 
away  by  the  interest  of  his  subject,  yet  he  writes  with  so  much  animation 
that  it  is  seldom  indeed  we  tire  of  him.  Colonel  Dodge  would  seem  to  be  a 
man  of  middle  age,  and  to  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  active 
service  on  the  Indian  frontier  ;  at  all  events,  he  has  travelled,  in  one  way  or 
another,  over  the  whole  of  the  vast  regions  he  describes.  He  has  camped 
out  among  parties  on  the  war  path  in  country  that  has  since  been  reclaimed 
by  the  squatter,  and  made  as  safe  from  Indian  foray  as  those  snug  pleasure 
grounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  where  Cooper's  Mohicans  and  Mingoes 
used  to  roam.  He  has  been  nearly  stampeded  by  herds  of  buffalo  in 
localities  where  there  is  now  neither  hoof  nor  horn  of  them.  He  has  fought 
with  Indians,  and  treated  with  Indians,  and  superintended  trading  with 
Indians.  He  has  hunted  and  studied  the  habits  of  every  kind  of  wild 
animal  that  is  to  bo  found  en  these  great  North  American  central  ranges. 
He  has  examined  the  physical  configuration  of  the  landscapes  with  the  eyes 
of  a  good  practical  geologist ;  and,  finally,  as  we  have  said  already,  he  has 
the  pen  of  a  pleasant  writer,  while  his  information  is  evidently  as  exact  as 
his  enthusiasm  is  unmistakable.  We  may,  in  short,  confidently  accept  his 
book  as  the  best  modem  authority  on  its  siibjects. 

^'The  Emigrant  and  Sportsman  in  Canada.  Some  Experiences  of  an 
old  Country  Settler."  By  John  J.  Rowan.  Edward  Stanford,  1876.  Mr. 
Rowan's  book,  **  The  Emigrant  and  Sx)ortsman  in  Canada,"  gives  a  com- 
prehensive account  of  the  provinces  that  are  embraced  in  the  Canadian 
dominion,  and  a  fair  estimate  of  the  chances  of  various  classes  of  settlers. 
Canada  is  a  coimtry  that  is  admirably  suited  to  an  Englishman  with  a 
vigorous  constitution,  moderate  means,  and  a  contented  mind.  He  need 
not  count  upon  becoming  a  millionaire  or  even  on  making  a  fortune,  but  lie 
may  live  in  substantial  comfort,  with  a  fair  share  of  amusements,  and  die 
resx)ected,  leaving  a  competency  to  his  children.  Farming,  fishing,  and  the 
timber  trade  are  the  staple  industries.  The  first  of  the  three  is  never  a 
short  cut  to  wealth  ;  nor,  indeed,  are  the  other  two,  unless  you  can  launch 
out  with  capital  on  a  large  scale.  Mr.  Rowan's  observations  are  the  result 
of  long  and  vai'ied  experience,  and  he  writes  very  fairly  and  sensibly. 
Although  he  delights  in  the  country  generally,  he  avows  no  special  preference 
for  any  pai*ticular  part  of  it ;  and  while  he  expatiates  by  choice  on  the 
advantages  and  attractions,  he  does  not  blink  the  drawbacks. 

"  Peru.  Incidents  of  Travel  and  Exploration  in  the  Land  of  the  IncftB." 
By  George  Squier,  M.A.,  F.S.A,  late  United  States  Commissioner  to  Peru. 
With  Illustrations.  London,  Macmillan  and  Son,  1877.  No  more  solid  and 
trustworthy  contribution  has  been  made  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what 
are  among  the  most  wonderful  ruins  in  the  world  than  this  work.  The 
author,  before  he  went  to  Peru^  had  acquired  extensive  experience  in  similar 
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explorations  among  the  ancient  monuments  of  North  America,  and  entered 
on  his  new  task  with  a  spirit  fired  by  the  classical  narratives  of  Prescott. 
What  is,  moreover,  an  immense  advantage,  he  entered  upon  his  Peruvian 
researches  with  no  foregone  conclusion  as  to  what  he  ought  to  find ;  Mr. 
Squier  had  not,  and  does  not  even  now  seem  to  have,  any  pet  Peruvian  or 
Incarial  theory  to  support.  He  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  diligent 
exploration  of  the  remarkable  remains  which,  in  spite  of  time  and  the  more 
destructive  hands  of  the  treasure-seeker  and  the  modem  builder,  are  still 
abundantly  scattered  along  the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Cordilleras 
and  the  Pacific  coast  for  about  20  degrees  of  latitude.  While  of  the  greatest 
importance  as  a  contribution  to  Peruvian  archaeology,  the  book  is  also  a 
thoroughly  entertaining  and  instructive  narrative  of  travel.  Mr.  Squier 
takes  his  reader  along  with  him  from  one  exploring  groimd  to  another, 
telling  with  considerable  humour  and  graphic  clearness  the  incidents  of  his 
various  journeys  along  the  coast,  among  the  cities  of  the  plain  and  the 
holsones,  over  the  lofty  passes  and  across  the  swing  bridges  of  the  "  awsome  '* 
Cordilleras.  His  work  is  indeed  a  faithful  picture  both  of  ancient  and  of 
modem  Peru — of  the  noble  ancient  side  by  side  with  the  comparatively 
degraded  half -heathen,  half-Christian  modem ;  and  one  regrets,  on  laying 
down  the  book,  that  the  architects  of  Grand  Chimu  and  of  the  buildings 
whose  ruins  are  so  plentifully  scattered  about  Titicaca,  had  not  been  left  to 
work  out  their  own  civilisation  to  the  present  day.  Not  the  least  important 
feature  of  Mr.  Squier's  work  must  be  considered  the  numerous  (about  300) 
well-executed  illustrations. 

"  Through  Persia  by  Caravan."  By  Arthur  Arnold.  Mr.  Arnold  started 
for  Persia  evidently  with  very  little  knowledge  of  the  strange  people  and 
country  he  was  about  to  visit.  But  he  very  soon  learnt  a  good  deal,  and  he 
has  displayed  his  acquisitions  in  these  two  volumes.  He  seems  to  have  spent 
eight  months  on  his  tour,  beginning  with  Warsaw  and  St.  Petersburg,  and 
ending  with  Bushire  and  Bombay.  He  saw  the  great  Fair  at  Nijni 
Novogorod,  sailed  1,400  miles  down  the  Volga  and  600  across  the  Caspian, 
looked  on  the  oil  wells  at  Baku,  and,  after  staying  some  time  at  Teheran, 
passed  through  the  cities  of  Kimi,  Isfahan,  and  Shiraz,  and,  without  going 
far  off  the  beaten  line  of  road,  seems  to  have  taken  a  rapid  but  not  inaccurate 
survey  of  a  large  tract  of  the  Persian  Empire.  The  general  tone  of  the 
work  is  good.  The  writer  performed  a  difficult  journey  with  resolution  and 
endurance.  He  has  told  some  things  which,  if  not  new,  have  not  been 
better  told  by  others  ;  he  has  drawn  attention  to  facts  which  ought  to  be 
known,  and  caimot  be  glossed  over  or  explained  away  ;  and  he  has  shown 
that  Persia  can  only  be  improved  by  some  foreign  Power  prepared  to  garrison 
it  with  its  own  forces,  and  to  spend  its  own  revenue  in  the  hopeless  task  of 
turning  salt  deserts  into  gardens  of  roses  and  fields  of  wheat,  and  regenerating 
a  people  who  are  past  hope. 

"  Five  Years'  Penal  Servitude."  By  One  who  has  Endured  it.  This  is 
no  romance.  The  publishers  assure  us  that  it  is  a  real  record  of  five  years' 
penal  servitude,  by  one  who  has  served  his  time,  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  it.  There  is  an  unmistakably  genuine  ring  in  the  narrative,  which 
Defoe  or  Mr.  Gilbert  could  not  imitate.  It  is  a  simple,  unvarnished  account, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  of  a  convict's  life  in  Newgate,  Millbank,  and 
Dartmoor.  No  one  could  have  written  the  book  who  had  not  had  what  the 
author  terms  "peculiar  facilities  for  seeing  a  great  deal  of  the  workings  of 
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the  system  of  penal  servitude."  His  explanation  of  liis  conviction  and 
imprisonment  is  that  he  was  drawn  into  the  meshes  of  the  law  by  a  man 
who  was  too  clever  for  him,  and  who  fled  the  country  and  left  him  to  meet 
a  cliarge  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  his  ensnarer,  he  had  virtually  no 
defence  ;  that  he  was  found  guilty  and  recommended  to  mercy  by  the  jnry  ; 
and  that  the  Judge  pronounced  upon  him  the  lightest  sentence  which  the  law 
allowed.  Of  Newgate,  in  which  he  was  first  confined,  he  carried  away  very 
unpleasant  recollections.  He  liked,  indeed  the  chaplain,  Mr.  Jones,  who 
never  talked  "  cant,'*  who  could  see  through  tlie  hypocritical  dodges  of  artful 
prisoners,  but  who  had  a  happy  way  of  saying  kindly,  unobtrusive,  helpful 
words. 

From  Newgate  our  author  went  to  Millbauk  Penitentiary.  This  was  a 
change  for  the  better.  Tlio  Millbank  soup,  made  from  heads  and  shins  of 
beef,  and  thickened  with  a  large  variety  of  vegetables,  was  excellent,  as  he 
minutely  records.  The  diet  was  not  monotonous,  for  plenty  of  vegetables 
were  grown  within  the  prison,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  the  tins  in  which 
dinner  was  served  were  occasionally  disgracefully  dirty,  a  prisoner  could  not 
complain  of  the  fare.  The  clothes  supplied  were  good,  though  the  flannel 
was  by  no  means  "superfine  Welsh,"  but  rather  of  the  nature  of  an 
anchorite's  hair  shirt.  The  cells,  which  measured  ten  feet  by  ten,  were 
clean,  and  would  have  been  not  unpleasant,  had  the  windows  looked  out- 
wards instead  of  inwards. 

The  author's  next  place  of  confinement  was  the  large  convict  prison 
at  Dartmoor,  where  he  figm-ed  as  **No.  35,796."  Thither  he  was  taken, 
with  tliirty-nine  other  prisoners,  and  in  his  journey  we  are  introduced  to 
a  phase  of  prison  life  wliich  is  different  from  any  the  convict  had  till 
then  experienced.  He  had  seen  other  prisoners-  and  had  opportunities  of 
conversing  with  them  on  particular  occasions,' but  now  in  the  railway 
carriage  they  were  brought  together  in  an  indiscriminate  body,  and  the 
inevitable  result  of  evil  communications  corrupting  good  manners  was 
exemplified.  We  get  too  some  slight  idea  of  the  penal  effect  of  mere 
seclusion  from  the  world,  and  we  feel  how  intensely  the  sense  of  captivity 
must  be  brought  home  to  a  prisoner  on  the  two  occasions  of  his  coming  in 
contact  with  the  ordinary  current  of  life,  in  reading  the  descriptions  given 
by  the  author  of  the  transfer  from  Millbank  to  Dartmoor,  when  his  passage 
in  an  omnibus  through  the  streets  of  London  gave  him  an  opportunity  he 
had  not  enjoyed  for  15  months  of  seeing  from  the  placards  in  the  streets 
some  scraps  of  the  news  of  the  day,  and  the  names  of  new  pieces  and  new 
actors  in  the  theatres. 

The  author  might  perhaps  be  considered  fortunate  in  being  afiSioted  with 
some  physical  infirmity  which  made  hard  labour  on  the  bogs  of  Dartmoor  an 
impossibility.  He  was  therefore  turned  into  a  tailor,  and  after  a  time  seems 
to  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  skill  under  the  tuition  of  a  very  kindly 
old  warder.  In  due  coiu-se  his  good  conduct  and  intelligence  and  the  know- 
ledge that  he  came  from  a  superior  class  to  the  majority  of  the  prisoners  led 
to  his  being  placed  in  a  position  of  some  trust  in  the  tailor's  shop,  and 
subsequently  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  works. 

Two  very  remarkable  pieces  of  information  as  to  life  in  a  prison  come  out 
in  this  volume,  illustrating  the  inconsistencies  of  human  nature  and  showing 
that  the  public  feeling,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  in  a  convict  prison,  may  in 
some  features  be  as  high  as  in  the  best  ordered  community.    One  is  that 
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*'  it  is  not  etiquette  among  prisoners  to  ask  a  man  wliat  lie  is  '  in  for.'  If  a 
man  likes  to  be  communicative  on  the  subject  of  his  own  affairs,  that  is 
another  thing  ;  but  till  he  is  no  questions  are  to  be  asked. "  It  appears  to 
us  that  this  custom  shows  a  delicacy  of  feeling  and  a  respect  for  those  who 
may  feel  repentance  and  shame  for  their  crimes  which  few  would  have 
expected  to  find  among  criminals,  and  must  certainly  indicate  that  those 
who  lay  down  and  those  who  follow  such  a  rule  of  conduct  cannot  be  alto- 
gether and  entirely  corrupt  and  irreclaimable.  The  other  is  "  the  respect 
the  men  paid  to  those  who  had  the  courage  to  go  upon  their  knees  morning 
and  night  to  pray."  He  is  speaking  of  his  first  night  in  the  room  in  which 
at  that  time  some  of  the  prisoners  at  Dartmoor  lived  in  association,  and  he 
says  : — 

**  Here  were  68  men  and  two  officers.  Now,  who,  thought  I,  will  have 
the  moral  courage  to  face  sneers  and  derision,  or  jokes,  and  kneel  before  he 
begins  his  day's  work  or  lays  his  head  upon  his  pillow  ?  I  thought  of  this 
just  before  bed  time.  Presently  a  bell  sounded.  '  Tables  down,'  called  the 
warder.  .  .  The  warder's  voice  is  heard  again.  *  Men  who  wish  to  say 
their  prayers,  one  step  to  the  rear.  Silence  and  order  for  prayers.'  Five 
minutes  was  the  time  allowed,  and  by  that  time  all  the  men  had  finished 
their  petitions  to  their  Heavenly  Father,  and  had  risen  to  their  feet, 
resuming  their  places  in  the  ranks.  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  at  seeing 
so  many.  I  think,  on  an  average,  there  was  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole. 
I  never  once  heard  a  remark  from  the  most  hardened  in  derision  or 
disparagement  of  this  practice." 

Our  author  gives  us  plenty  of  clues  by  which  we  can  fix  within  narrow 
limits  the  period  when  he  must  have  passed  through  the  convict  prisons,  and 
from  these  we  gather  that  he  must  have  entered  Millbank  about  the  year 
1867,  and,  as  he  completed  hia  sentence  in  four  years  and  a  few  months  (for, 
being  a  well-conducted,  industrious  man,  he  gained  the  full  amount  of 
remission  possible),  he  must  have  been  discharged  about  1871 ;  so  that  his 
experiences  are  from  six  to  ten  years  old — a  fact  of  considerable  importance 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  defects  he  discovered  and  the  improvements 
he  suggests. 

**  Lectures  on  Poetry."  Delivered  at  Oxford  by  Sir  Francis  Hastings 
Doyle,  Bart. ,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University.  In  closing  his  second 
term  of  office  as  Professor  of  Poetry,  Sir  Francis  Doyle  fully  justifies  his 
appointment  by  the  publication  of  a  selection  from  his  Lectures.  Three  of 
the  Lectures  are  devoted  to  Wordsworth,  and  principally  to  the  "Prelude" 
and  ** Excursion;"  yet  it  is  evident  that  Sir  F.  Doyle  sympathises  but  im- 
perfectly with  the  poet's  intellectual  autobiography,  or  with  the  same  cha- 
racter transferred  into  the  person  of  the  Pedlar.  Sir  F.  Doyle  passes  with 
pleasure  from  a  discriminating  study  of  Wordsworth  to  a  hearty  expression 
of  sympathy  with  the  Homeric  element  which  redeems  the  many  poetical 
defects  of  Scott.  The  greatest  among  the  English  writers  of  his  time  would 
have  attained  but  inferior  rank  as  a  poet  but  for  his  knightly  ballads  and 
the  battle-pieces  in  his  longer  poems.  The  most  thoughtful  and  instructive 
of  the  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  inexhaustible  subject  of  Shakspeare.  The 
criticism  of  "Hamlet"  has  unfortunately  been  lost;  but  Sir  F.  Doyle  has 
accomplished  the  difficult  task  of  discussing  with  freshness  and  novelty 
**  King  Lear,"  "Othello,"  "Macbeth,"  and  the  "Tempest." 

"  The  Book  of  Psalms,"  literally  rendered  in  verae.     By  the  Marquis  of 
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Lome.  The  Marquis  of  Lorno  in  his  Preface  states :  *'  My  reason  for  tho 
publication  of  this  book  is  the  following : — Many  of  the  words  of  the  Autho- 
rised Version,  written  in  1050  by  Rous,  which  might  formerly  have  been 
considered  as  rhjrming  together,  cannot  with  modem  pronunciation  be  now 
held  to  do  so;  and  believing  that  the  want  of  true  rhyme  is  often  not 
agreeable,  it  seems  probable  that  there  is  room  for  a  new  version,  which  is 
therefore  here  attempted."  None  will  dispute  the  judiciousness  of  the  re- 
strictions the  Marquis  of  Lome  placed  on  himself,  in  attempting  a  new 
version  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  He  truly  observes  that  the  use  of  the  actual 
words  of  the  Bible  is  alone  satisfactory  to  ears  accustomed  to  Bous's  Psalms, 
and  he  has  sought  in  tho  case  of  the  Psalms  translated  into  '^  common  metre" 
to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  language  of  the  original,  while  making 
each  alternate  line  rhyme.  If  the  noble  author  hoped  to  compose  a  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms  which  should  supersede  that  of  Rous  in  the  use  of  the 
Scottish  Chiirches,  the  very  first  thing  required  of  him  was  that  it  should  be 
as  like  Rous's  as  possible,  so  endeared  has  the  latter  become  to  the  people 
of  Scotland ;  and  the  highest  praise  that  we  can  give  to  the  present  Book  of 
Psalms  is  that  it  is  worthy  to  supersede  Rous's  version.  Its  language,  while 
always  simple,  is  never  homely,  but  consistently  refined  and  elevated 
throughout ;  its  rhymes  are  nearly  always  true,  and  the  steady  harmony  of 
the  metre  never  becomes  rugged  and  absolutely  unmusical,  and  the  author 
has  avoided  those  daring  feats  of  literal  translation  so  frequent  in  Rous, 
which  in  these  days  of  less  robust  faith  are  apt  to  arouse  an  inoongruous 
sense  of  the  grotesque. 

**The  Makers  of  Florence,  Dante,  Giotto,  Savonarola;  and  their  City." 
By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  This  book  is  divided  into  tlu'ee  main  parts,  one  treating 
of  Dante,  another  of  the  Cathedral  Builders,  and  the  third  of  the  Monks 
of  San  Marco.  It  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  Michael  Angelo.  The  meet 
thorough  piece  of  work  in  the  whole  volxune  is  the  study  of  Savonarola, 
which  occupies  five  chapters ;  and  the  best  illustration  is  a  very  carefully 
engraved  portrait  of  him,  which  appropriately  serves  as  a  frontispiece. 
Besides  this  engraving,  there  are  about  fifty  woodcuts,  which  add  consider- 
ably to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  work.  The  literary  workmanship  in 
the  biographical  studies  and  sketches  is  that  of  a  practised  hand.  Before 
coming  to  Savonarola,  we  have  chapters  on  **A  Peaceful  Citizen,"  **The 
Angelical  Painter,"  and  "The  Good  Archbishop."  The  first  is  an  account 
of  Agnolo  Pandolfini,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Florence,  who  lived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  second  is  aboiit  Fra  Angelico,  and 
the  third  about  Archbishop  Antonino. 

"  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Theodore  Parker,"  by  Peter  Dean,  is  a 
remarkably  interesting  book.  The  biographer  has  done  his  part  welL  That 
he  should  feel  a  strong  admiration  for  his  hero  is  natural,  almost  necessary. 
The  intimate  study  of  the  life  of  such  a  man  cannot  but  result  in  admiration. 
It  follows,  of  course,  that  he  should  denounce  very  vigorously  his  opponents 
and  enemies.  Nor  could  it  be  expected  that  he  shoidd  be  able  to  put  himself 
in  their  point  of  view.  But  he  has  certainly  written  a  good  biography.  He 
has  the  cardinal  virtue  of  letting  Parker  speak  for  himself,  and  of  keeping 
himself  in  the  background.  Once,  indeed,  when  the  total  abstinence 
question  comes  up,  he  cannot  contain  himself;  and  we  learn  that  here,  at 
least,  the  biographer  is  very  much  more  enlightened  than  his  hero.  But 
this  is  a  topic  on  which  we  do  not  expect  self-restraint.    The  full  extracts 
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that  are  given  from  Parker's  letters  and  diaries  are  most  interesting.  To 
most  English  readers  he  has  certainly  been  hitherto  almost  a  stranger.  Once 
known,  he  will  take  a  high  place  among  religious  thinkers.  Religion,  indeed, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word — that  of  theological  belief  influencing  the 
thoughts  and  actions — was  reduced  in  him  to  a  minimum.  In  an  eloquent 
passage,  where  he  speaks  of  what  he  had  done  from  motives  of  religion,  the 
word  stands  for  duty.  His  creed  had  two  articles — belief  in  a  personal  God, 
and  belief  in  the  soul's  immortality.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  this 
creed  seemed  meagre  to  many  who  admired  his  character  and  genius,  and 
that  some  should  have  left  his  ministrations  because  they  felt  a  want  of  the 
religious  element ;  but  certainly  their  mode  of  expressing  their  dislike  was 
sometimes  atrocious.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  a  religious  publication 
should  have  taken  credit  for  a  certain  well-known  revivalist  that  he  had  cut 
short  Parker's  career  by  praying  him  into  a  consumption.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  see  any  harm  in  a  prayer,  which  seems  almost  equally 
objectionable  to  Mr.  Dean,  that  God  would  please  to  convert  Parker  as  he 
had  converted  Saul,  and  make  him  as  earnest  a  defender  of  the  faith  as  he 
had  been  an  assailant. 

"  The  Physical  Basis  of  Mind.  Being  the  Second  Series  of  Problems  of 
Life  and  Mind."  By  George  Henry  Lewes.  The  present  instalment  of  Mr. 
G.  H.  Lewes's  philosophical  work  "  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind  "  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  appreciate  from  a  purely  philosophical  point  of  view.  This 
volume  is  concerned,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
mechanism  of  sensation  and  thought ;  and  it  accordingly  contains  a  large 
amount  of  discussion  upon  what — although  Mr.  Lewes  appears  to  think 
otherwise— only  experts  in  physiology  can  form  any  competent  judgment. 
The  book  itself  is  one  which  will  inevitably  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
every  student  of  mental  science  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  freshest  view  of 
physiology  in  its  relation  to  the  mind.  The  most  interesting  volume  will 
doubtless  be  the  fourth,  which  is  to  come,  in  which  it  may  be  anticipated 
that  Mr.  Lewes  will  engage  the  subject  of  psychology  pure.  The  increased 
respect  which  has  accrued  to  philosophy  in  the  Aast  few  years,  its  redemption 
from  the  discredit  into  which  it  had  been  brought  by  the  baseless  and  fan- 
tastic speculations  of  German  lecture-rooms,  is  a  fact  which  can  hardly  be 
disputed.  To  this  revival  of  the  eredit  of  speculative  philosophy  Mr.  Lewes's 
**  Problems  "  have  probably  contributed  in  a  larger  measure  than  any  other 
single  English  work. 

"  Salvation  Here  and  Hereafter."  Sermons  and  Es«ays  by  John  Service, 
minister  of  Inch.  "  Some  Facts  of  Religion  and  Life."  Sermons  preached 
before  the  Queen,  1866-76,  by  John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  Principal  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's.  In  boldness  of  thought  and 
depth  of  insight  into  the  real  wants  of  the  time,  these  publications  have  not, 
we  venture  to  say,  been  surpassed  by  any  corresponding  volumes  that  have 
appeared  during  the  last  ten  years,  south  of  the  Tweed. 

The  first  is  a  collection  of  sermons  preached  before  the  Queen,  by 
Dr.  Tulloch,  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  want  of  the  literary  polish  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  so  accomplished  a  writer  as  the  author  of  the 
"History  of  Rational  Theology  in  the  Church  of  England,"  but  the  sub- 
stance of  the  discourses  is  worthy  of  the  manly,  robust,  yet  fervent,  faith 
which  makes  the  Church  of  Scotland,  on  the  whole,  the  firmest  bulwark 
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which  this  country  possesses  of  a  Protestant,  reasonable  religion.  The  other 
volume  comes  from  another  quarter.  It  is  the  product  not  of  one  of  the 
ancient  seats  of  Scottish  learning,  nor  of  a  theologian  already  well-known  in 
the  walks  of  literature,  but  of  an  obscure  minister  in  a  retired  parish  in  the 
extremities  of  Galloway.  Here,  again,  we  may  lay  our  fingers  on  provin- 
cialisms of  exi>ression  which  an  English  writer  would  instinctively  avoid.  But 
any  such  Doric  touches  of  northern  nationality  may  be  well  pardoned  for  the 
sake  of  the  imiversality  of  sentiment  and  thought  which  pervades  the  whole 
of  this  remarkable  volume.  To  those  who  think  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
is  bound  up  in  a  narrow  Calvinism,  it  must  be  a  surprise  to  find  its  chief 
pastors  filled  with  a  spirit  which  Jeremy  Taylor  would  have  honoured, 
Schleiermaclier  would  have  welcomed,  and  which  Coleridge  would  have 
envied.  But  so  it  is.  It  is  clear  that  whatever  in  the  clash  of  parties  and 
the  fear  of  rival  chapters  becomes  of  the  ancient  Scottish  standards,  their 
husk  and  shell  have  fallen  away,  but  the  living  kernel  has  remained,  and 
that  living  kernel  is  to  be  found  in  the  teaching  of  such  men  as  Principal 
Tulloch  and  Mr.  Service. 

**  Benaissance  in  Italy :  the  Revival  of  Learning. "  "  Renaissance  in  Italy  : 
the  Fine- Arts."  By  John  Addington  Symonds.  These  volumes  form  a  con- 
tinuation of  one  entitled  *  *  The  Age  of  the  Despots  *'  which  appeared  two 
years  ago,  though  they  are  not  described  in  the  title-page  as  belonging  to 
the  same  work.  In  the  volume  on  the  *'  Revival  of  Learning,"  Mr.  Symonds 
is  as  familiar  with  what  the  Italian  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  wrote  as  he 
is  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  whose  works  were  then  brought  again 
to  life,  so  that  he  is  able  to  tell  lis  alike  what  the  men  of  the  Renaissance 
tried  to  do,  what  they  did,  and  what  they  failed  of  doing,  in  that  revival  of 
ancient  learning.  His  impartiality,  too,  is  not  less  valuable  to  the  studious 
reader  than  his  learning.  Everywhere  in  these  volumes  he  fully  recognises 
the  new  elements  and  conditions  of  humanity  which  the  Christian  Church 
had,  through  the  Middle  Ages,  been  developing  and  establishing  throughout 
Europe  ;  and  while  he  describes  with  exhaustive  learning  the  endeavours  of 
the  "humanists"  of  Renaissance  not  only  to  revive  Pagan  literature,  but 
to  treat  Pagan  morals  as  the  proper  substitute  for  Christianity,  his  interest 
and  his  sympathies  are  rather  with  their  **  humanism  "  in  as  far  as  it  coidd 
be  assimilated  and  incorporated  with  the  old  Christian  humanity,  without 
superseding  it,  but  only  helping  to  expand  it  to  fuller  proportions.  Speaking 
of  Petrarch,  the  great  reviver  of  classical  literature,  he  says  he  was  not  only  the 
Italian  poet  who  lives  as  such  in  the  memory  of  millions,  but  besides  this 
must  be  considered  "as  the  apostle  of  scholarship,  the  inaugivator  of  the 
humanistic  impulse  of  the  fifteenth  century;"  and  "to  have  foreseen  a 
whole  now  phase  of  European  culture,  to  have  interpreted  its  spirit^  and 
determined  by  his  own  activity  the  course  it  should  piursue,  is  in  truth  a 
higher  title  to  fame  than  the  composition  of  even  the  most  perfect  sonnet." 
This  "  humanism,"  this  love  of  classical  literature  for  his  own  sake,  the  in- 
tuitive conviction  that  it  was  good  in  itself,  was  the  precursor,  and  not,  as 
is  often  popularly  supposed,  the  consequence  of  the  emigration  of  Greek 
scholars  and  Greek  books  to  Italy,  in  consequence  of  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks.  "  Petrarch  died  in  1674  ;  the  Greek  empire  was  de- 
stroyed in  1453.  Between  these  dates  Italy  recovered  the  Greek  classics,  but 
whether  the  Italians  would  have  undertaken  this  labour  if  no  Petrarch  had 
preached  the  attractiveness  of  liberal  studies,  or  if  no  school  of  disciples  had 
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been  formed  by  him  in  Florence,  remains  more  than  doubtful."  Petrarch, 
stirred  by  the  spirit  within  him,  and  not  by  any  external  influence,  began 
the  revival  of  this  **  human  "  interest  in  classical  literature  by  the  study  of 
Cicero  and  Virgil,  while  Greek  remained  practically  unknown  to  him. 

In  the  volume  on  the  Fine- Arts,  we  have  the  fruitful  results  of  an  actual 
study  of  all  the  works  of  the  Italian  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters,  by  a 
mind  possessing  all  the  qualifications  for  such  study,  and  for  forming  a  good 
judgment  alike  on  the  several  objects  so  studied,  and  on  their  relation  and 
that  of  their  authors  to  the  age  and  to  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged. 
Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  give  even  an  outline  of  Mr.  Symonds's 
account  of  the  long  line  of  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters  from  Niccola 
Pisano  to  Michel  Angelo.  This  volume  contains  a  very  complete,  and  no 
less  interesting  and  instructive  than  complete,  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
arts  in  these  centuries,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  belong  to  the 
general  history  of  Italian  culture  during  the  whole  period. 

In  the  interesting  and  amusing  volumes  he  has  entitled  "  New  Ireland  " 
Mr.  Sullivan  traces  the  social  and  political  changes  which  in  half  a  century 
have  transformed  the  **  Ould  Ireland"  of  our  fathers  into  a  new  country. 
While  strongly  **  national "  in  the  Irish  sense  of  the  term,  the  book  is  yet 
written  in  a  generous  and  genial  spirit,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  promote  the 
patriotic  desire  of  the  author  that  a  **  kindlier  feeling  and  better  under- 
standing "  may  spring  up  between  that  "  New  Ireland  "  which  Mr.  Sullivan 
so  fondly  loves  and  the  New  England,  into  which  just  as  much  as  the  sister 
country,  the  Old  England  of  our  forefathers  has  been  transformed.  When 
**  ancient  landmarks  have  been  overthrown,  long- treasured  customs,  habits, 
and  tradition  swept  away,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  the  whole  face  of 
society  altered,"  as  has  been  the  case  in  Ireland,  it  is  hard  not  to  feel  a 
sentimental  pity  for  the  past,  and  with  this  feeling  Mr.  Sullivan  is  touched 
as  he  looks  back  on  his  native  island  as  she  existed  fifty  years  ago  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  is  forced  to  confess  that  ample  compensation  has  been  re- 
ceived for  all  these  losses  in  the  general  advance  which  Ireland  has  made  in 
that  period  in  material  prosperity,  social  development,  and,  though  last  not 
least,  in  the  possession  of  political  rights. 

In  lus  **  London  in  the  Jacobite  Times  "  Dr.  Doran  does  not  profess  to 
give  a  complete  survey  of  London  as  it  was  during  the  reign  of  the  two  first 
Greorges,  but  only  pictures  of  the  metropolis  in  such  of  its  aspects  as  took 
their  form  and  colour  from  J^cobitism.  No  doubt  the  streets  of  London 
were  traversed  by  other  passengers  than  Jacobite  roughs  pouring  to  protect 
a  nou- juror  exposed  in  the  pillory,  or  Whig  mobs  crowding  to  see  a  boy 
hanged  at  Tyburn  for  setting  up  the  types  of  a  Jacobite  pamphlet,  and  the 
great  city  was  still  more  occupied  with  growing  than  with  squabbling,  but 
Dr.  Doran  is  not  to  blame  if  we  hastily  contract  the  impression  from  his 
pages,  crowded  as  these  are  with  riots,  political  trials,  wholesale  imprison- 
ments, and  executions  almost  as  wholesale,  that  it  was  a  place  altogether 
unfit  for  decent  habitation.  He  is  treating  of  the  exceptional,  though  the 
exceptions  are  numerous.  He  does  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  proportion 
which  the  Jacobite  excitement  bore  to  the  total  life  of  London  ;  he  only  ex- 
hibits a  broad  and  vivid  picture  of  its  manifestations  where  it  pre  trailed.  He 
takes  no  cognizance  of  the  Jacobite  intrigues  before  the  accession  of 
Greorge  I.  A  consequence  is  that  the  reader  is  likely  to  be  surprised  at  the 
mutual  toleration  which  prevailed  at  first  between  those  who  welcomed  King 
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George  and  those  who  would  only  acknowledge  King  James.  There  was  at 
first  hardly  any  dissimulation  of  their  sympathies  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
and  no  very  fierce  indignation  on  the  side  of  the  Hanoverians.  Towards 
the  close  of  Queen  Anne's  life  the  choice  of  her  successor  had  been  so  much 
a  matter  of  speculation  that  the  habit  of  discussing  it  as  quite  an  open 
question  seems  to  have  continued  for  some  time  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a 
question  at  all.  Though  the  friends  of  the  Elector  had  got  the  start  in  pro- 
claiming their  Sovereign,  even  they  themselves  did  not  all  at  once  contend 
that  the  men  on  whom  they  had  stolen  a  march  were  suddenly  become  guilty 
of  high  treason. 

The  successful  dynasty  and  its  adherents  were,  however,  soon  provoked 
out  of  their  temporary  forbearance  ;  and  Dr.  Doran's  narrative  does  ghastly 
justice  to  the  severity  with  which  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  (still  more) 
1745  were  revenged.  Those  who  take  their  history  of  the  period  from 
"  Waverley  "  will  have  received  only  a  rose-water  idea  of  the  temper  in  which 
overt  Jacobitism  was  repressed.  In  Dr.  Doran's  pages  we  sup  full  of  horrors. 
The  number  of  victims  was  no  doubt  very  far  less  than  in  the  French 
Terreur,  but  the  barbarity  in  their  execution  was  incomparably  greater. 
The  horrible  sentence  awarded  by  the  then  law  to  traitors  below  the  rank  of 
noblemen  was  half -hanging,  disembowelling  while  yet  alive,  burning  of 
entrails  before  the  victim*s  face,  and  quartering. 

"  The  New  Republic  ;  or.  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an  English 
Country  House."  Considerable  tact  and  art  have  been  shown  in  the  com- 
position of  this  story.  It  is  but  a  fragment  out  of  the  lives  of  the  principal 
characters,  the  record  of  what  they  said  and  how  they  said  it,  during  a  brief 
summer  holiday  spent  at  Mr.  Lawrence's  country  house.  Not  often  does  it 
fall  to  anyone's  lot  to  meet  in  real  life  such  brilliant  talkers,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore a  treat  to  come  upon  them  in  a  book,  especially  as  their  conversation  is 
so  simple  and  naturally  given  as  to  cheat  one  into  a  belief  that  they  are 
really  enjoying  that  almost  lost  fine  art.  A  few  lines  of  introduction  here 
and  there  sufiice  to  give  us  the  necessary  clue  to  the  history  of  the  gaestSy 
and  all  that  they  say  and  their  manner  of  saying  it  harmonise  thoroughly 
with  the  opening  chords.  Nothing,  as  one  reads,  can  seem  more  natural 
than  the  style  and  the  method  of  the  'book.  It  never  becomes  tedious,  and 
deep  as  are  many  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  they  are  yet  topics  we  are  all 
accustomed  to  hear  debated.  The  questions  are  each  and  all  handled  in  a 
broad,  free  spirit,  and  although  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  are  the  author's 
private  mental  proclivities,  he  is  far  from  insisting  on  anyone  else  adopting 
the  same  views.  The  shadowy  presentment  of  many  a  leader  of  thought 
and  doctrine  is  given,  but  given  good-naturedly.  Of  course,  if  x>eople  will 
insist  on  construing  literally  every  word,  especially  the  sermon,  then  offence 
will  come  ;  but  it  will  be  upon  their  own  heads,  for  assuredly  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  irony  and  ire.  Without  making  too  long  and 
large  quotations,  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  spirit  and  grace  with 
which  the  **  New  Republic  "  is  written. 

**  Erema  ;  or.  My  Father's  Sin."  By  R.  D.  Blackmore.  Mr.  Blaokmore 
attained  a  high  position  among  living  English  novelists  by  his  *'  Loma 
Doone,"  and  any  work  of  his  is  sure  to  attract  much  attention,  but  we  caimot 
think  that  in  **  Erema  "  he  quite  keeps  up  his  reputation,  though  any  work 
by  him  is  pretty  sure  to  stand  out  conspicuously  from  the  common  run  of 
novels.     The  raison  d^Ure  of  the  book  is  the  discovery  by  the  heroine  of  the 
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man  who  has  killed  her  grandfather,  and  this  does  not  begin  to  happen  till 
the  second  volume.  The  first  is  full  of  the  life  at  the  mill,  of  Sawyer 
Gundry,  and  various  frontier  incidents.  This  first  volume  is  the  best  part  of 
the  book,  and  though  it  abounds  with  ridiculous  incidents,  flows  on  with  a 
certain  amount  of  interest.  The  character  of  Ephraim  Gundry,  son  of  the 
old  sawyer,  is  forcible,  and  the  sketches  of  the  old  Indian  servant  and  the 
grumbling  foreman  of  the  mill  are  amusing. 

The  second  volume  is  concerned  with  the  steps  by  which  the  murderer  is 
traced — and  here  we  must  leave  the  reader  to  find  out  the  remainder  of  the 
mystery  for  himself.  As  we  have  hinted,  Mr.  Blackmore  is  at  his  best  in 
the  description  of  inanimate  nature,  and  though  this  book  is  far  inferior  in 
this  respect  to  his  preceding  works,  there  are  several  passages  of  real  feeling 
and  beauty. 

In  the  ** American  Senator'*  by  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope,  we  have  the  old 
story  of  the  lady  with  her  couple  of  lovers,  and  though  we  have  heard  it  so 
very  often  before,  it  is  pleasantly  told  again,  with  happy  variations.  We 
are  introduced  to  all  classes  of  people,  from  dukes  and  duchesses  downwards, 
and  they  all  fall  easily  into  their  parts,  making  up  one  of  those  pictures  of 
English  society  with  which  Mr.  TroUope  has  made  us  familiar.  But  the 
Senator  himself  is  an  excrescence  on  the  work  to  which  he  gives  his  name, 
and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  actual  double  story.  He  comes  in, 
like  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  play,  to  make  a  running  comment  on  our  manners 
and  customs.  But  the  shrewd  Mr.  Gotobed's  outspoken  criticisms  prove 
nothing  more  than  his  incapacity  for  rightly  understanding  our  **  institu- 
tions ; "  while  he  is  too  commonplace, -too  much  of  an  American  gentleman, 
perhaps,  to  lend  himself  to  the  grotesque  caricature  which  made  the  fun  of 
studies  by  humourists  like  Dickens.  Mr.  TroUope  has  used  his  materials 
with  his  accustomed  skiU,  and  altogether  a  perusal  of  the  book  leaves  very 
pleasant  impressions  behind. 

When  the  "Woman  Hater"  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine ,  Mr. 
Charles  Beade's  hand  was  conspicuous  in  the  opening  pages,  and  assurance 
speedily  became  many  times  assured.  There  are  the  sentences,  brief,  abrupt, 
or  epigrammatic  ;  the  lively  give  and  take  of  the  dialogue ;  a  certain  con- 
tempt for  conventionalities,  social  and  literary  ;  an  occasional  audacity  of 
commonplace  aUusion  that  scandalizes  ordinary  notions  of  propriety  ;  above 
aU,  there  is  originality  in  the  characters,  or  at  aU  events  in  the  circumstances 
among  which  they  are  placed.  But,  whatever  may  be  Mr.  Keade's  marked 
idiosyncrasies,  he  is  one  of  the  most  painstaking  and  methodical  of  novelists. 
His  talent  never  tempts  him  to  be  careless,  and  usually  he  has  some  favour- 
ite question  at  heart,  which  he  advocates  with  the  impetuosity  of  his  earnest 
temperament.  In  his  time  he  has  dealt  with  prison  and  private  asylum 
reforms  ;  with  trade  unions,  and  scuttled  ships,  and  more  questions  of  aU 
kinds  than  we  can  weU  remember.  And  now  the  *  *  Woman  Hater  "  is  writ- 
ten in  support  of  the  claims  of  women  to  free  admission  to  the  faculty  of 
medicine,  and  there  is  one  of  the  chapters  that  any  other  author  would  have 
published  in  separate  form  as  a  pamphlet. 

Of  the  poems  of  the  year,  the  foUowing  seem  to  us  most  worthy  of  re- 
mark. The  first  is  by  an  American,  but  one  whose  works  are  weU  known  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  : 

**  The  Epic  of  Hades,'*  in  three  books.  By  the  author  of  "  Songs  of  Two 
Worlds."    The  author  of  "  Songs  of  Two  Worlds  "  has  completed  his  cycle 
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of  the  "  Epic  of  Hades  "  by  the  addition  of  two  new  books,  the  titles  of 
which — Tartarus  and  Olympus — express  their  subjects.  His  present  Yolumes 
continue  the  promise  of  his  earlier  work,  and  advance  it  somewhat  further 
towards  fulfilment.  In  one  sense  the  idea  of  his  Epic  is  not  only  ambitious, 
but  audacious,  for  it  necessarily  awakens  reminiscences  of  Dante.  In 
another,  however,  it  shows  a  just  appreciation  of  his  special  power  of  as- 
similating poetical  fancies  and  weaving  them  into  graceful  forms,  for  it 
supplies  him  with  congenial  themes,  which  he  casts  cleverly  into  modem 
shapes  and  turns  into  practical  and  profitable  teachings.  The  character  of 
the  poem  may  be  said  to  be  a  Christianized  Paganism.  The  deities  of  his 
Olympus  are  refined  and  idealized  ;  even  Aphrodite  disavows  the  grossness  of 
the  sensual  worship  that  was  paid  her.  Here  is  the  Goddess  of  Duty,  Ar- 
temis embodies  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  while  Zeus  is  the  great 
primal  cause  and  power,  the  all-pervading  soul  of  the  world,  but  dimly  com- 
prehensible to  human  perceptions.  The  author  searches  for  hidden  mean- 
ings  in  the  creations  of  the  old  mythology,  and  ingeniously  shows  them 
susceptible  of  unsuspected  interpretations. 

*'The  Unknown  Eros,  and  other  Odes."  Odes  I.— XXXI.  A  new 
volume  of  verse  by  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  is  always  sure  of  attention,  and 
we  may  say  that  this  book  shows  a  marked  advance  on  its  author's  former 
poetical  efforts.  It  shows  greater  power  both  of  thought  and  of  expression, 
and  a  far  stronger  mastery  of  passion,  than  Mr.  Patmore  had  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect from  him.  Such  an  ode  as  "The  Contract,"  the  celebration  of  the 
birthday  of  love  between  the  sexes,  is  an  exercise  upon  that  most  passionate 
and  most  mysterious  of  "  themes,"  of  which  no  word-musician,  however 
eminent,  need  have  been  ashamed.  And  the  poem  in  somewhat  the  same 
spirit  which  gives  its  name  to  the  volume  is  also  worthy  of  high  praise ; 
though  its  more  abstract  and  mystical  character  is  likely  to  render  it  far  the 
less  popular  of  the  two.  Of  the  vigour  and  fire  with  which  Mr.  Patmore 
can  strike  a  sterner  chord,  the  fine  ode  to  **  Peace"  is  perhaps  the  capital 
example  ;  and  the  true  pathos  which  he  has  at  his  command  is  illustrated 
most  markedly  in  a  "  Farewell,"  in  **  The  Toys,"  and  in  "  If  I  were  Dead." 
A  merit,  however,  for  which  Mr.  Patmore's  earlier  poetry  had  to  a  great  ex- 
tent prepared  us  is  his  manifold  felicities  of  diction.  Were  it  fair  treatment 
of  such  a  work  we  could  cull  many  a  phrase  from  these  poems  in  which  the 
"blot"  has  been  hit  in  point  of  expression  with  admirable  accuracy.  A 
power,  too,  which  ls  rare  in  these  days,  and  is  not  always  exercised  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  command  of  it  by  Mr.  Patmore — the  power  of  concise  and 
pregnant  exposition — is  again  and  again  displayed  in  various  poems  in  the 
volume.  The  ode  entitled  "Let  Be"  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
faculty.  It  is  the  shortest  of  short  sermons  on  the  text  of  "  Judge  not " — 
but  one  which,  with  all  its  brevity,  never  becomes  obscure  and  leaves 
nothing  unsaid  that  need  be  said. 
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The  feature  of  the  year  was  the  opening  of  a  new  exhibition  in  Bond  Street, 
by  Sir  Coutts  Lindesay,  under  the  name  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.     It  was 
much  criticised  as  a  rival  to  the  Royal  Academy,  but  unfairly,  as  it  was 
rather  intended  as  its  complement.     Its  special  features  were  a  large  allow- 
ance of  space  between  the  different  pictures,  and  the  hanging  of  the  works 
of  each  artist  together — a  doubtful  measure,  as  the  eye  which  searches  for 
the  works  of  a  favourite  is  pleased  by  finding  them  among  varied  surround- 
ings, and  nkes  to  detect  them  at  once.     Besides,  contrast  is  a  cardinal  law 
in  art  as  in  other  matters.     A  certain  "  cliquism  "  was  said  to  be  the  fault  of 
the  arrangements  of  the  new  gallery,  in  which  the  works  of  Mr.  Burne- Jones 
had  the  pre-eminence.     It  was  a  success,  however ;  and  success  succeeds. 
*  The  arrangements  made  for  the  reception  of  the  crowd  which  at  ten  o'clock 
on  the  first  day  of  public  exhibition  rushes  to  the  doors  of  the  Royal 
Academy  are  more  curious  than  satisfactory.     It  is  ingeniously  contrived 
that  the  mass  shall  break  itself  up  into  two  divisions  in  the  entrance  hall, 
one  seeking  to  deposit  umbrellas  on  the  left,  the  other  searching  for  change 
or  catalogues  on  the  right.     This  may  be  all  very  well,  but  the  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  two  divisions  pressing  their  way  upstairs  is  not  so  well ;  and 
confusion  is  worse  confounded  by  the  presence  of  an  opposing  stream  of 
people  who  have  mounted  the  stairs  but  have  not  provided  themselves  with 
change,  and  are  coming  down  again  in  an  unhappy  condition  to  seek  it.     It 
may  seem  trivial  to  dwell  on  such  matters  as  these,  but  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  flurry  and  impatience  thus  produced  are  not  conducive  to 
an  artistie   frame   of   mind.     Wlien  one  has  escaped  these  dangers  and 
sufierings  and  reached  the  first  gallery,  the  attention  is  forcibly  drawn  to 
Mr.  Millais's  "  Yeoman  of  the  Guard,"  but  it  is  not  likely  to  rest  there  with 
any  great  pleasure.     The  fact  of  the  picture  being  by  Mr.  Millais  is  enough 
to  warrant  its  possessing  admirable  technical  qualities  ;  and  there  is  perhaps 
no  other  painter  who  could  have  dealt  so  boldly  with  the  glaring  mass  of 
scarlet  which  fills  the  canvas.     But,  however  much  we  may  be  struck  with 
the  painter's  mastery  of  his  mechanical  means,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
they  have  been  well  employed  in  producing  so  unpleasant  an  object  as  this 
scarlet  costume,  which  is  worn  by  a  gentleman  who  looks  supremely  unhappy 
in  it,  and  to  whose  face  the  painter  has  imparted  a  strangely  disagreeable 
colour.     It  may  be  convenient  to  speak  at  once  of  Mr.  Millais's  other  works 
instead  of  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  rooms. 
Turning  to  **Yes,"  in  Gallery  No.  V.   we  find  a  young  man  in  a  caped 
Ulster  coat  with  a  travelling  cap  in  his  hand  and  an  umbrella  and  port- 
manteau hard  by,  holding  the  hands  of  a  girl  in  black,  who  looks  up  into 
his  face,  and  has  presumably  just  given  him  an  answer  which  will  defer 
his  journey.     Tlie  girl's  face  has  a  strange  and  unlovely  appearance  of  rouge 
and  powder  about  it.     In  its  expression  there  is  a  beauty  from  which  the 
attention  is  unpleasantly  distracted  by  the  faithful  rendering  of  the  acces- 
sories of  umbrella  and  portmanteau,  which  are  not  beautiful,  and  make  the 

*  We  arc  indebted  for  our  criticisms  for  the  present  year  to  the  kindness  o 
the  Art  Critic  of  the  «  Saturday  Review." 
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picture  look  as  if  it  might  be  a  magnified  version  of  an  illustration  to  a 
modem  novel.  It  is  no  doubt  a  faithful  representation  of  such  a  scene  as 
might  occur  at  any  moment ;  but  a  painter  of  Mr.  Millais's  power  might, 
one  would  think,  be  at  more  pains  to  elevate  his  subject.  The  same  painter's 
landscape,  "The  Sound  of  Many  Waters,"  in  Gallery  III.,  represents  a 
stream  rushing  down  a  valley  to  fall  over  a  ridge  of  rocks  which  fills  the 
foreground.  The  painting  of  this  foreground  is  minute  and  masterly  ;  but 
with  the  general  effect  of  the  picture  it  is  difiicult  to  be  muck  pleased.  The 
water  is  strangely  hard,  and  seems  in  some  parts  to  want  motion.  The 
picture  is  wanting  in  what  may  be  called  suggestiveness  ;  it  is  a  reproduction, 
for  the  most  part  accurate,  of  many  tilings  in  nature,  which  do  not  seem  to 
have  aroused  any  imaginative  feeling  in  the  painter*8  mind.  There  is  no 
such  sense  of  sympathy  with  the  varying  moods  of  sky  and  stream  as  one 
may  fairly  look  for  in  a  landscape  by  a  great  painter.  Mr.  MillaJB  is- 
represented  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  by  three  portraits  and  an  illustration 
of  Hood's  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  in  the  West  Gallery.  The  two  portraits  of 
the  Countess  Grosvenor  and  Lady  Beatrice  have  the  same  chalky  look  which 
is  observed  in  the  girl's  face  in  **  Yes,"  and  which  has  led  to  the  not  inapt 
remark  that  the  artist  seems  to  have  used  dentifrice  instead  of  paint.  The 
head  of  Lord  Bonald  Gower  is  painted  in  a  manner  more  masterly  than 
either  these  or  the  "  Stitch,  Stitch,  Stitch,"  in  which,  again,  there  is  a  want 
of  imaginative  force. 

The  West  Gallery  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  is  the  most  important  in  this 
respect,  that  one  end  of  it  is  occupied  with  the  works  of  Mr.  Bume-Jones, 
a  painter  hitherto  little  known  to  the  pulilic.  Mr.  Biu*ne-Jones,  it  has  been 
justly  said,  has  taken  a  line  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  seeks  for 
technical  excellence  before  everything.  He  has  aimed  at  the  expression  on 
canvas  of  high  poetical  emotion,  and  in  some  instances,  in  attaining  this,  he 
has  sacrificed  accuracy  of  dra^ving.  His  insxiiration  has  come,  it  would 
seem,  from  various  painters  of  a  bygone  age,  among  whom  Sandro  Botticelli 
has  perhaps  had  the  most  direct  influence  on  Ids  work.  It  might  be  well  if 
the  painter  had  been  content  to  follow  the  poetical  instincts  of  an  older 
school  without  adopting  the  eccentric  drawing  noticeable  especially  in  hands 
and  feet  which  belongs  to  the  master  we  have  named.  But  it  is  much  to 
get  a  picture  so  full  of  expression  in  the  highest  sense  as  "  The  Beguiling  of 
Merlin,"  even  though  the  figure  of  Vivien  is  utterly  impossible.  The  scene 
is  in  the  Forest  of  Broceliande,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  white  hawthorn. 
Merlin,  whom  the  painter  has  shown  without  the  long  beard  generally  asso- 
ciated with  him,  has  just  waked  from  sleep  to  watch,  helpless,  the  woman 
who  has  beguiled  him  with  his  own  enchantments,  which,  standing  up  in 
front  of  him,  she  reads  and  watches  their  effect  the  while.  There  would  be 
much  to  admire  in  her  face  and  attitude  could  one  shake  off  the  unpleasant 
impression  caused  by  the  false  drawing  of  her  figure.  The  attention 
centres,  however,  on  Merlin's  face,  in  which  a  variety  of  passion  is  caught 
with  great  power.  The  deep  eyes  tell  with  infinite  tragedy  how  Merlin 
found  liimself  in  a  tower  fashioned  "of  air  without  any  other  thin^,  and, 
in  sooth,  so  strong  it  is  that  it  may  never  be  undone  while  the  world 
endurcth."  In  the  painting  of  the  hawthorn  bush  Mr.  Bume-Jones  has 
shown  that  he  is  thoroughly  capable  of  technical  excellence,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  ho  should  not  api)ly  this  capability  to  liis  figures.  "The  Days  of 
Creation  "  is  a  set  of  six  pictures,  with  angels'  figures,  increasing  from  one 
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to  seven,  holding  the  globe  of  the  earth,  in  which,  in  the  sixth  of  the  series, 
the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  appear ;  here  one  grows  weary  of  the  ceaseless 
repetition  of  the  same  type  of  face — another  method  which  the  painter 
might  have  left  with  advantage  to  the  old  school.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  the  type  is  one  of  considerable  beauty,  and  there  is  something  very 
pleasing  in  the  scheme  of  colour.  Of  the  figures  which  hang  above — 
"  Spes,''  "  Temperantia,"  ''  A  Knight,*'  and  '*  A  Sibyl  "—the  last  is,  to  our 
thinking,  the  finest.  It  is  unfinished,  but  in  the  pose  and  the  arrangement 
of  drapery  the  painter  has  caught  much  of  antique  beauty.  "  Venus'a 
Mirror  "  is  a  group  of  girls  kneeling  or  standing  round  a  pool,  which  reflects 
back  their  figures  with  somewhat  too  great  distinctness.  Ir  aiming  at 
transparency  the  painter  has  overshot  his  mark,  and  made  the  reflections 
look  like  substantial  figures  without  any  water  above  them.  Here,  however, 
there  is  beauty  of  composition  and  colour  ;  and  we  must  hope  that  Mr. 
Bume-Jones  may  continue  to  paint  and  exhibit  pictures  containing  more  of 
his  finer  qualities  and  less  of  his  eccentricities.  Meanwhile,  to  see  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  imagination  combined  with  fine  execution  unspoilt  by  any 
affectation,  one  need  only  turn  to  Mr.  Watts's  "  Love  and  Death  "  on  the 
opposite  wall.  The  tall  figure  of  Death  hung  with  solemn  drapery  passes 
sadly  and  majestically  into  a  house,  while  the  boy  figure  of  Love  tries  vainly 
to  bar  his  progress.  The  design  is  charged  with  a  noble  pathos,  and  the 
execution  is  worthy  of  it.  The  same  room  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  contains 
certain  productions  of  Mr.  Whistler's.  Mr.  Whistler  has  chosen  to  christen 
these  "Nocturnes,"  "Arrangements,"  and  "Harmonies;"  and  he  has 
certainly  done  wisely  in  thus  suggesting  that  they  are  anything  rather  than 
pictures.  We  are  asked  to  accept  as  a  representation — it  is  not  called  a 
portrait — of  Mr.  Irving  as  Philip  II.  a  long,  smudgy,  black  figure,  standing 
on  nothing,  with  indistinctly  shadowed  hands,  above  which  appears  a  ghostly 
head  peering  painfully  through  the  surrounding  gloom.  The  two  frames 
which  hang  on  each  side  of  this  contain  certain  marks  of  paint  which  also 
are  presumably  intended  for  portraits,  though  one  is  called  "  An  Arrange- 
ment in  Brown  "  and  the  other  **  A  Harmony  in  Amber  and  Black."  They 
have,  however,  apparently  no  legs  or  feet,  and  they  are  enveloped  in  the 
same  smeary  and  smoky  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  phantom  of  Mr. 
Irving.  Below  these  are  four  canvases  called  "Nocturnes,"  three  of  which 
are  covered  with  blue  of  a  delicate  and  pleasing  tone  on  which  are  black 
marks  and  gold  or  silver  daubs  that  stand  for  boats,  bridges,  and  lights.  This 
style  of  art,  which  is  the  very  quackery  of  painting,  would  appear  to  be 
singularly  easy,  although  it  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  infinite  pains.  It 
would  not  call  for  any  detailed  notice  but  that  Mr.  Whistler  has  proved  in 
his  etchings  that  he  is  capable  of  serious  artistic  efibrts.  Even  in  these 
strange  follies  one  may  discover  evidence  that  the  hand  which  produced 
them  is  far  from  being  without  cunning.  Mr.  Whistler,  however,  has 
deliberately  chosen  to  afiect  these  monstrous  eccentricities,  secure  of  admi- 
ration from  a  clique  which  prides  itself  upon  possessing  artistic  perceptions 
too  fine  for  common  understanding.  And  as  long  as  misguided  people  can 
be  fomid  to  go  into  ecstasies  over  "  Harmonies  in  Smudge,"  so  long,  we 
suppose,  will  Mr.  Whistler  go  on  producing  them. 

Returning  to  the  Royal  Academy,  we  find  in  the  first  room  Mr.  Ouless's 
**  Portrait  of  Miss  Ruth  Bouverie,"  w^hich  is  not  one  of  the  painter's  happiest 
efiforts.     He  seems  to  have  aimed  at  the  delicacy  and  brightness  of  Gains- 
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borough,  but  the  result  is  cold  and  hard.  Mr.  Dicksee's  ^'Harmony"  is  a 
medifleval  scene  ;  a  girl  playing  an  organ,  while  a  young  man,  evidently 
much  in  love,  leans  towards  her  with  a  rapt  expression.  The  light  oomes 
in  through  a  painted  window,  across  the  lower  part  of  which  is  drawn  a 
crimson  curtain.  Both  in  drawing  and  colour  there  is  much  excellence,  and 
possibly  the  conventional  aspect  of  the  whole  thing  may  be  only  a  sign  that 
tlie  painter  has  been  wise  enough  to  assure  himself  that  he  can  walk  before 
attempting  to  run.  Mr.  Marcus  Stone's  **  Sacrifice  "  suffers  much  from  being 
hung  next  to  IVIr.  Millais's  overpowering  **  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  ; "  and  to 
this  fact  may  perhaps  be  set  down  the  unreal  look  of  the  flame  consuming 
the  letter  wliich  the  gracef  id  girl,  who  is  the  chief  figure,  burns.  Near  this 
is  a  bright  and  pleasant  sketch  called  **  After  a  Gale  :  Seaford  Bay,"  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Mason.  Mr.  Walter  C.  Horsley  has  two  pictures,  in  the  second  of 
which,  *  *  The  Hour  of  Prayer  on  board  a  Turkish  Ironclad,"  there  is 
considerable  reality,  which  is  earned  too  far  in  the  accurate  representation 
of  a  pair  of  shabby  boots  just  taken  oflf,  and  lying  close  to  the  porthole  of  a 
big  gun,  aroimd  which  sailors  are  grouped  in  prayer.  Mr.  Pettie's  "  Hunted 
Down,"  a  half -naked  Highlander  leaning,  sword  in  hand,  against  a  rock,  is 
somewhat  hard  and  theatrical,  and  is  far  inferior  to  the  same  painter's 
"A  Sword  and  Dagger  Fight,"  in  Gallery  No.  III.,  which  is  full  of  vigour 
and  animation.  In  this  two  adversaries,  one  clothed  in  deep  black,  the 
other  in  wliite  satin,  relieved  with  a  t-oucli  or  two  of  pink,  are  engaged  in  a 
conflict  which  is  evidently  deadly.  The  glare  of  the  man  in  black,  seen  over 
his  guard,  is  fiendish,  but  has  no  terror  for  the  other,  behind  whom  lies  a 
dead  snake,  possibly  emblematic  of  the  coming  result.  There  is  great 
dramatic  force  in  the  picture,  and  the  textures  of  the  dresses  are  admirably 
painted  without  being  too  obtrusive.  The  last  picture  in  the  first  room, 
**  The  Old  Pump-Room,  Bath,"  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey,  is  singularly  pleasant 
and  pretty.  Mr.  Storey  has  given  to  his  picture  an  excellent  efl:ect  of 
atmosphere  ;  and  in  the  groups  wliich  fill  his  spacious  room  there  are  many 
touches  of  delicate  humour.  The  people  are  full  of  animation  and  gaiety  ; 
in  the  centre  a  lady  just  stepping  out  of  her  chair  is  clearly  looking  forward 
to  joining  the  throng,  receiving  admiration  and  hearing  the  latest  gossip. 
In  the  right-hand  comer  a  tiny  little  girl,  following  the  universal  fashion, 
administers  some  of  the  water  to  her  doll.  The  colour  is  quiet  and  pleasant 
to  look  on.  We  must  only  regret  that  Mr.  Storey  has  not  given  more  finish 
to  many  of  his  faces,  which  are  merely  indicated  instead  of  painted. 

The  picture  which  will  attract  most  attention  in  the  second  Gallery  is 
Mr.  Long*s  **  Egyptian  Feast."  To  this  in  the  Catalogue  is  appended 
a  quotation  from  Herodotus,  Book  II.,  which  explains  the  artist's  mean- 
ing:— **In  social  meetings  among  the  rich,  when  the  banquet  is  ended, 
slaves  bring  round  to  the  several  guests  a  bier,  on  which  there  is  a  wooden 
image  of  a  corpse,  carved  and  x)aintcd  to  resemble  nature  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible. As  it  is  shown  to  each  guest  in  turn,  the  attendant  says,  *  Gaze  here, 
and  drink,  and  be  merry ;  fw  when  you  die  such  will  you  be.'"  Mr.  Long, 
on  the  authority  of  a  note  by  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson  to  Bawlinson's 
Herodotus,  has  substituted  a  mummy  for  a  corpse;  and  this  is  being  dragged 
on  a  kind  of  car  around  a  semicircle  of  many  guests  who  have  arrived  at  the 
end  of  a  feast.  Upon  diflferent  members  of  the  company  the  sight  produces 
varying  eflccts.  A  girl  by  whom  the  image  has  just  passed  clasps  her  arm 
round  the  neck  of  a  man,  presumably  her  bridegroom,  in  half  real|  half 
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playful  terror.     To  the  right  of  this  pair  a  man,  whose  character,  to  judge 
from  his  face,  is  that  of  one  who  has  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  an  unsatis- 
factory world,  prepares  to  follow  the  precept  "Drink  and  be  merry,"  but 
pauses  for  a  moment  in  thought  with  his  goblet  poised  in  his  hand.     To  the 
left  an  old  woman  seems  to  regard  the  notion  of  inevitable  death  with  a 
sadness  which  she  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal.     But  the  painter  has  managed 
to  indicate  that  it  is  no  selfish  dread  that  possesses  her,  but  rather  the  feeling 
of  regret  for  the  incompleteness  of  life,  which  is  common  to  thinking  beings ; 
and  her  sorrow  seems  to  be  quite  as  much  for  the  possible  troubles  threaten- 
ing the  happy  groups  around  her  as  for  her  own  approaching  end.     On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  picture  is  a  group  of  careless  girls  playing  on  harps  of 
the  period ;  and  beyond  them  is  the  figure  of  an  almost  naked  girl,  leaning 
in  careless  thought  against  the  base  of  an  idol.     This  figure  is  charming  in 
its  unconscious  pose  and  its  delicate  grace.    To  the  background  of  the  picture 
Mr.  Long  has  given  an  admirable  efifect  of  space,  and  the  painting  of  the 
tesselated  pavement  is  admirable.     It  might  be  possible  to  point  out  faults 
here  and  there  in  the  drawing  of  individual  groups  and  figures,  and  there  is 
a  certain  want  of  motion  about  the  people  depicted  which  suggests  that  they 
all  suddenly  stood  still  on  purpose  to  be  painted ;  but  there  are  merits  in 
the  performance  which  far  outweigh  such  faults  as  these.     Mr.  Long's  other 
picture,  "  An  Ancient  Custom,"  in  Gallery  III.,  is  a  singularly  graceful  and 
pleasant  picture,  of  the  same  clime  and  time,  of  a  waiting-maid  painting  her 
mistress's  eyebrows.     On  the  wall  opposite  to  Mr.  Long's  large  picture  hang 
Mr.  Alma-Tadema's  "The  Seasons,"  four  panels  to  which  the  painter  has 
given  some  of  his  best  work.     For  "Spring"  we  have  a  flowery  meadow, 
deliciously  green,  with  girls  engaged  in  gathering  blossoms,  one  of  whom 
advances  with  light  step  towards  the  spectator.     "  Summer"  is  figured  by 
two  women  in  a  marble-floored  bath-room.     One,  the  younger,  is  in  the 
bath,  on  the  surface  of  which  float  rose-leaves,  painted  with  a  skill  worthy  of 
M.  Fantin.     The  older  reclines  on  a  bench  running  round  the  room  in  an 
attitude  made  to  express  exactly  the  languor  and  drowsiness  of  a  hot  summer 
afternoon.     The  painting  of  the  marble  is  masterly,  and  so  is  that  of  the 
reflection  in  it  of  the  woman  whose  head  leans  against  it  as  she  lies  in  the 
bath;  and  the  whole  picture  admirably  expresses  the  painter's  intention. 
If  one  were  to  find  a  fault  with  it,  one  might  perhaps  say  there  was  too  much 
insistence  on  the  prevailing  tone  of  yellow.     The  third  period,  "  Autumn,*' 
is  a  Bacchante  dancing  with  a  lighted  torch  in  her  hand.     The  colour  preva- 
lent in  this  is  red,  and  red  of  a  not  very  pleasant  hue,  so  that  we  turn  with 
relief  from  it  to  "  Winter" — three  women  and  a  child  in  arms,  draped  in 
grey  and  blue,  sitting  round  a  moveable  fireplace  beneath  a  marble  column. 
Beyond  this  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  wintry  landscape,  which  makes  us  feel 
how  grateful  the  fire  must  be  to  those  who  surround  it.    In  Gallery  No.  VII. 
Mr.  Alma-Tadema  has  another  picture,  "  Between  Hope  and  Fear."    What 
may  be  the  meaning  of  this  picture — a  girl  with  an  inscrutable  expression 
holding  up  a  bunch  of  flowers,  while  an  old  gentleman,  clad  like  herself  in 
Boman  costume,  looks  lazily  on — ^we  need  not  perhaps  be  at  any  great  pains 
to  discover.     As  to  its  execution,  the  girl's  salmon-coloured  robe  does  not 
strike  us  as  more  pleasing  than  the  want  of  interest  in  her  face ;  while,  to 
make  up  for  this,  the  painting  of  the  flowers,  the  marble-topped  table,  and 
the  silver  jug  and  bowl,  with  their  reflecting  surfaces,  is  marvellously 
dexterous. 
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In  spite  of  the  praise  which  we  have  given  to  Mr.  Alma-Tadema's 
'^  Seasons,"  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  best  work  this  year  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  Here,  in  the  West  Grallery,  is  to  be  seen 
''A  Bath,"  which  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  painting,  representing  Roman 
women  bathing  in  a  tank  of  the  clearest  and  most  liquid  water,  constantly 
supplied  by  a  stream  which  falls  on  one  of  them  from  the  mouth  of  a  Sphinx 
in  green  marble.  On  the  steps  leading  down  to  the  water  appears  a  waiting- 
maid  bearing  towels ;  and  in  a  comer  on  the  other  side,  beyond  a  marble 
column,  one  sees  a  group  of  women  who  have  already  bathed,  bending 
towards  each  other  with  so  natural  an  air,  that  one  can  almost  hear  their 
chatter.  There  is  not  a  faidt  to  be  found  in  the  execution  of  this  delicately 
contrived  picture,  and  the  distance  which  the  painter  has  succeeded  in 
conveying  on  a  very  small  canvas  is  astonishing.  "  How  the  devU,"  said 
Oxberry,  speaking  of  the  first  London  audience  that  heard  Kean  in  Shylock, 
^^  so  few  of  them  managed  to  kick  up  such  a  row,  is  to  me  a  marvel ;"  and  to 
us  it  is  a  marvel  how  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  within  so  small  a  frame  has  given 
us  so  much  depth  of  space  to  look  into.  We  cannot,  for  the  present  at  any 
rate,  dwell  in  detail  upon  Mr.  Alma-Tadema's  other  contributionB  to  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  which,  according  to  the  system  of  that  exhibition,  are  all 
hung  together ;  but  we  may  point  out  that  ^^  Sunday  Morning,"  a  mediwval 
scene  which  might  belong  either  to  Germany  or  Holland,  shows  that  the 
artist  is  as  capable  of  giving  a  charm  to  comparatively  conventional  subjects^ 
as  he  is  of  bringing  the  life  of  Rome  before  our  eyes  in  vivid  reality. 

Not  far  from  Mr.  Alma-Tadema's  *' Seasons'*  in  the  Royal  Academy 
hangs  Mr.  Hook's  very  fresh  and  bright  "  Word  from  the  Missing,"  in  which 
two  little  children  paddling  about  in  a  sea  which  looks  excellently  liquid, 
have  picked  up  a  bottle  containing  a  letter.  The  intentness  of  the  Httle  girl 
who  looks  at  the  bottle  while  her  brother  holds  it  is  well  expressed,  and  the 
vegetation  running  down  a  sloping  cliff  to  the  sea-line  is  brightly  and  plea- 
santly painted.  In  the  same  room  we  have  Mr.  Faed's  "  Little  Cold  Tootiea," 
a  careful  and  pretty  presentment  of  a  peasant  woman  nursing  her  child. 
which  is,  however,  as  theatrical  and  affected  as  its  title ;  and  Mr.  Galderon's 
'^Constance,"  a  pretty  head,  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  same  painter's 
"Joan  of  Arc,"  which  can  only  be  described  as  a  complete  failure.  Between 
those  hangs  Mr.  Pettie's  "  Knight  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  a  fine 
picture  of  a  man  in  well-painted  armour,  which  derives  an  additional  interest 
from  its  excellence  as  a  portrait  of  Mr.  William  Black,  the  well-known  and 
popular  novelist.  Of  M.  Fantin's  "  Gilly  Flowers  and  Cherry  BlossomSy" 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said  than  what  we  have  already  indicated,  that  the 
work  has  all  the  delightful  qualities  of  true  and  finished  execution  which 
belong  to  this  painter.  Nor  of  Mr.  Leslie's  "  Cowslips"  is  it  easy  to  make 
any  criticism  beyond  that  the  pretty  group  of  figures  has  the  artist's  usual 
charm  of  sweetness,  and  also  usual  want  of  strength.  Mr.  Bromley's  "  Fairy 
King"  is  an  indication,  which  the  painter's  many  friends  and  admirers  will 
view  with  regret,  of  how  much  he  might  have  done,  had  he  lived,  in  a  line 
before  scarcely  attempted  by  liim.  Mr.  W.  A.  Shade's  '*  Spring-time  Idyl" 
is  full  of  delicate  feeling,  and  of  the  promise  of  fine  execution. 

In  Gallery  No.  III.  the  first  picture  that  catches  the  eye,  not  only 
because  it  hangs  opposite  to  the  door,  but  also  because  of  its  intrinsic  forces 
is  Mr.  John  Collier's  portrait  of  Major  Forster.  Major  Forster  is  repre- 
sented standing  u^)  in  a  conservatory  against  a   background   of  green. 
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trimming  or  plucking  from  a  hanging  basket  of  foliage.  The  likeness  is 
admirable,  the  flesh  tints  are  true,  the  pose  well  chosen,  and  the  whole  effect 
singularly  real.  The  figure  stands  out  in  strong  relief  from  the  background ; 
the  texture  of  the  grey  dress  is  painted  with  absolute  truth,  but  with  no 
obtrusiveness ;  and  the  way  in  which  the  blue  shirt  and  mauve  tie  are  recon- 
ciled is  singularly  skilful.  The  painting  of  the  whole  thing  is  stitong  and 
firm,  without  any  tendency  to  sloppy  and  careless  dashing  on  of  colour. 
Near  this  portrait  is  "A  Hazy  Day  in  Snowdonia,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  Gilbert 
— a  landscape  which  seems  full  of  veiled  light  and  distance.  Praise  is  due 
also  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Hardy's  **  Caught  by  the  Gale,*'  for  its  truth  and  force, 
and  to  Mr.  E.  Bach's  admirable  characteristic  and  careful  head,  ' '  One  of 
the  old  school."  M.  De  Brdanski's  ''  Heysham,  Morecambe  Bay,"  is  a  sin- 
gularly vivid  and  bright  landscape  of  the  foreign  school.  Mr.  H.  R.  Robert- 
son's "Rush  Harvest"  is  a  very  quiet  and  delicate  view  of  a  stream  on 
which  is  carried  a  boat  laden  with  rushes.  Against  this  load  leans  a  simple 
girl,  whose  arm  is  laid  round  the  neck  of  an  old  woman  sitting  by  her.  The 
picture  is  tender  and  full  of  suggestion.  All  the  works  which  we  have  men- 
tioned since  Mr.  Collier's  are  hung  at  the  extreme  limit  of  height,  or,  to  use 
a  technical  phrase,  "skied."  When  we  look  down  to  the  line  which  is  the 
place  of  honour,  we  find  our  eye  attracted  with  a  horrible  fascination,  as  that 
of  the  bird  is  said  to  be  by  the  serpent,  by  various  works,  among  which  is 
prominent  "  Spring-Time,"  by  Mr.  Cope,  R.A.  Something  has  already  been 
said  of  this ;  but  it  is  so  astounding  and  perplexing  a  work,  that  one  cannot 
avoid  returning  to  it,  and  wondering  what  fate  woidd  overtake  Mr.  Cope 
and  other  Royal  Academicians  of  the  same  calibre,  if  they  were  to  submit 
their  works  to  some  gallery  unfettered  by  traditions— say,  for  instance,  to 
that  of  the  Crystal  Palace  or  the  Royal  Aquarium.  On  the  line  also,  and 
next  to  "  Spring-Time,"  one  cannot  but  observe  "  The  Time  of  Roses,"  by 
Mr.  F.  Goodall,  R.A.,  which  is  almost  as  happily  calculated  to  adorn  a 
seaside  lodging-house's  wall  as  Mr.  Cope's  effort.  Mr.  Goodall,  however, 
is  inferior  to  Mr.  Cope,  in  that  his  school  is  somewhat  newer,  and  his  work 
does  not  so  pleasantly  recall  the  memories  of  the  coloured  prints  dear  to  our 
childhood.  Of  the  other  picture  in  this  Gallery  sent  by  Mr.  Cope,  R.A., 
"  Bianca's  Lovers,"  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  there  may  be  somewhere, 
for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  a  world  where  men  and  women  are  made 
and  coloured  as  are  the  people  here  shown,  and  that  the  less  we  see  of  such 
a  world  the  better  we  shall  be  pleased.  The  "Reflection"  of  Mr.  Hart,  R.A. 
is  almost  more  exciting  by  dint  of  the  new  ideas  as  to  shape  and  tint  which 
it  suggests  than  the  work  just  discussed.  While  we  are  speaking  of  those 
works  of  pure  imagination  which  certain  Royal  Academicians  have  given  us 
to  contemplate,  we  may  as  well  turn  to  "  A  Sussex  Garden  Glen,"  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.  (hung  on  the  line),  in  Gallery  No.  X.  If  any  Sussex 
garden  glen  is  by  nature  like  this,  there  must  be  qualities  in  the  soil  of 
Sussex  which  are  hitherto  not  generally  known.  It  is  no  doubt  gratifying 
to  find  Devonshire  "  tors"  and  Norfolk  "broads,"  both  on  a  reduced  scale, 
adorning  a  lawn  in  Sussex ;  and  it  is  not  unamusing  to  observe  hounds  and 
huntsmen  losing  themselves  among  these  strange  phenomena.  One  may 
contemplate  Mr.  Cooke's  picture  with  some  pleasure ;  but  it  is  marred  by 
the  want  of  the  key  with  which  to  wind  it  up  and  set  the  figures  in  motion, 
generally  associated  with  works  of  this  class. 

A  fine  work  by  Mr.  Pettie,  in  the  Great  Gallery, "  A  Lady  of  the  Seven- 
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teenth  Century,"  is  painted  in  obvious  imitation  of  Vandyck's  manner,  and 
perhaps  one  cannot  give  it  higher  praise  than  by  saying  that  the  imitation 
is  successful.  The  lady,  who  stands  in  an  easy  yet  imposing  attitude,  wears 
a  light  blue  dress  relieved  with  a  red  flower  at  the  breast,  and  over  the  dress 
hangs  a  black  cloak  with  a  fur  edging.  The  painting  of  the  different  textures 
is  masterly  and  unaffected,  and  the  flesh  tints  are  firm  without  roughness. 
On  the  same  wall  hangs  Mr.  John  Collier's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Forster,  which, 
although  less  striking  than  the  companion  picture  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  is  an  excellent,  straightforward  piece  of  work.  A  portrait  by 
another  young  painter,  Mr.  A.  Stuart  Wortley,  "  The  Countess  of  Wham- 
cliffe,"  is  painted  with  much  care  and  gives  evidence  of  the  artist's  progress  ; 
but  it  m  unfortunately  hung.  Mr.  Watts's  portrait  of  Miss  Dorothy  Tennant 
is  less  pleasing  than  Mr.  Millais's  rendering  of  the  same  subject,  which  was 
exhibited,  if  we  remember  rightly,  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Sant  has  two 
portraits  in  this  room.  Mr.  Poynter  sends  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Archibald 
Milman,  which  is  extremely  hard,  and  in  which  the  tapestry  at  the  back  is 
so  painted  that  one  of  the  figures  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  and  may  at  a 
first  glance  be  taken  for  an  actual  person. 

Among  the  subject  pictiu*es  the  most  charming  in  this  gallery,  and,  we 
are  disposed  to  think,  the  most  charming  in  the  whole  Academy,  is  Mr. 
Leighton's  '^  Music  Lesson."    This  is  an  exquisitely  lovely  representation  of 
a  young  mother  clad  in  loose  (kapery  of  green,  white,  and  gold,  teaching  the 
hand  of  a  cliild  dressed  in  blue  to  touch  rightly  the  strings  of  an  instrument 
resembling  a  guitar.     The  feet  and  part  of  the  legs  of  both  figures  are  bare, 
and  hang  over  the  couch  on  which  they  are  sitting  with  marvellous  grace. 
The  tender  and  graceful    feeling    of  the  group  is  as  perfect  as  is  the 
harmonising  of  the  different  tints  employed  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
anything  more  beautiful  than  the  flesh  tints.    It  might  be  said  that  no  real 
flesh  is  quite  so  smooth  and  clear  as  this,  and  perhaps  the  best  answer  to 
such  a  criticism  would  be  that  the  fact  is  unfortunate.     Quite  as  lovely  in 
treatment,  but  less  full  of  poetry,  is  Mr.  Leighton's  *' Study,"  a  charming 
little  girl  in  a  pink  dress,  bending  with  childlike  seriousness  over  a  large 
book.    Mr.  Calderon's  picture,  to  which  are  affixed  Mr.  Tennyson's  lines 
beginning  "  Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead,"  is  a  somewhat  disap- 
pointing work.     Li  the  figure  of  the  widow,  who,  kneeling  on  the  ground, 
clasps  her  child  to  her  breast,   there  is  pathos  ;  but  it  is  marred  by  the 
vulgarity  of  the  group  on  the  left,  in  which  an  odious  little  girl  is  peering 
over  the  back  of  a  chair  to  see  what  goes  on,  just  as  she  might  over  the 
front  of  a  box  at  a  pantomime.     The  steel-clad  toes  and  legs  of  the  dead 
warrior  on  the  bed  are  not  very  happily  managed,  and  the  white  cap  of  the 
commonplace  old  nurse,  who  bears  her  ninety  years  with  surprising  alacrity, 
is  painfully  prominent.     Mr.  Faed's  "  In  Time  of  War,"  if,  as  one  would 
think,  it  is  intended  to  be  pathetic,  has  not  hit  its  mark  with  any  great 
success.     It  is  a  large  and  elaborate  study  of  a  cottage  interior,  containing  a 
mother  and  child,  two  boys  asleep  on  a  bed,  a  cat,  and  various  basins,  pans, 
and  boats,  which  are  portrayed  with  great  reality.     Why  it  should  be  called 
"  In  Time  of  War,"  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.     Mr.  Eyre  Crowe's  "Silk- 
worms" is  an  elaborate  and  uninteresting  representation  of  a  group  of 
Bluecoat  boys  excited  over  those  creatures   for  which  schoolboys  have  a 
strange  fondness.     "  Strangers  Yet,"  by  Mr.  W.  Sellon,  and  "  The  Cares 
of  a  Family,"  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Baird,  are  both  clever  and  pleasant  studies  of 
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birds.  "  La  Siesta,"  by  Miss  Florence  Bonneau,  hanging  next  to  the  last- 
named  picture,  is  a  graceful  and  careful  picture,  suggested  perhaps  by  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema's  works,  of  a  Koman  woman  lying  lazily  by  the  side  of  a  bath 
or  impluvium.  The  colour  in  the  foreground  is  killed  by  the  too  great 
warmth  of  the  reflections  at  the  back.  Mr.  Marks's  "  A  Bit  of  Blue"  is  a 
charmingly  minute  representation  of  an  old  gentleman  handling  with  loving 
care  a  lately  arrived  china  treasure.  The  truth  of  the  accessories  is 
admirable,  and  the  only  point  to  which  exception  can  be  taken  is  the 
painting  of  the  hands,  which  are  far  less  real  than  the  china,  or  even  the 
shavings  in  which  it  has  been  wrapped.  Among  the  landscapes  not  yet 
noticed  we  may  for  the  present  point  to  Mr.  Vicat  Cole's  **  Summer 
Showers,"  the  truth  of  which  is  marred  by  the  solidity  of  the  sky  and  water, 
and  Mr.  Aumonier's  "  Easton  Broad,  Suffolk,"  which  is  a  large  and  happy 
example  of  this  painter's  style. 

Turning  for  a  while  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  we  will,  out  of  several 
contributions  from  Mr.  Tissot,  who  is  not  represented  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  consider  jQrst  the  most  ambitious  of  his  pictures.  This,  which  is 
numbered,  and  hangs  with  his  others  in  the  East  Gallery,  is  the  first  of  a 
series  which  is  described  in  the  Catalogue  as  a  ''  Poem  in  five  parts/' 
There  seems  no  more  reason  why  a  series  of  paintings  should  be  called  a 
poem  than  why  Mr.  Whistler's  strange  performances  shoidd  be  called 
Harmonies  and  Nocturnes.  If  it  is  intended  to  suggest  that  the  pictmres  are 
full  of  poetical  feeling,  then  the  suggestion,  as  far  at  least  as  this  particidar 
one  is  concerned,  is,  we  venture  to  think,  misleading.  The  explanation  of 
the  picture  in  the  Catalogue  runs  thus:  — **I.  The  Challenge.  The  Will, 
attended  by  two  pages.  Audacity  (active)  and  Silence  (passive)  triumphs 
over  Vice  and  Temptation."  Vice  and  Temptation  are,  we  imagine,  repre- 
sented by  the  hideous  figure,  half  woman  half  tigress,  which  lies  prostrate 
in  the  foreground.  A  lay  figure  in  the  guise  of  a  woman,  with  a  leg 
exhibiting  the  agony  of  stiffness  peculiar  to  lay  figures'  legs,  tramples  on 
this  prostrate  form.  The  figure  is  habited  in  armour,  beneath  which 
various  signs  of  modem  dress  may  be  detected,  while  the  arrangement  of 
the  hair  is  evidently  modem.  Possibly  the  four  uncompleted  pictures 
which  are  to  belong  to  the  series  may  in  time  throw  some  light  on  the 
painter's  meaning  ;  meanwhile,  the  first  of  the  set  appears  to  be  a  per- 
formance of  considerable  humour.  In  the  same  gallery  hangs  a  '*  Portrait 
of  Lady  Lindsay  "  (of  Balcarres),  by  Mr.  Watts.  Apart  from  the  question 
of  technical  excellence,  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  treatment  of  the  same 
subject  by  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  in  the  West  Gallery.  Three  pictures  by  Mr. 
Albert  Moore,  of  varying  sizes,  have  all  the  charm  of  combined  softness  and 
strength  which  this  painter  always  gives  to  the  figures  that  he  clothes  with 
daintily  disposed  drapery,  coloured  so  that  the  eye  loves  to  rest  on  it.  M. 
Legros  sends  nine  works.  In  some  respects  the  most  striking  of  these  are 
four  studies,  executed  in  two  hours  each  before  his  pupils  at  the  Slade 
Schools.  The  mastery  and  facility  exhibited  in  them  are  very  great.  The 
same  painter's  '*Le  Chaudronnier,"  which  has  been  seen  before  in  London, 
is  a  fine  treatment  of  a  commonplace  subject,  while  '*  Le  Cloitre  Espagnol " 
is  a  successful  imitation  of  the  somewhat  pedantic  yet  impressive  style  of 
certain  Dutch  masters. 

Returning  to  the  Royal  Academy  and  passing  into  Gallery  TV.,  we  may 
notice  the  humour  of  Mr.  E.  Benson's  ^^  The  Last  Worshipper,"  and  the 
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want  of  any  real  humour  in  Mr.  Calderon's  "  Reduced  Three  per  Cents." 
Near  to  this  hangs  Mr.  Marks's  "The  Spider  and  the  Fly,"  a  cavalier 
habited  in  yellow  sitting  on  the  table  of  an  old  usurer,  with  whom  he  is 
driving  a  bargain.  Here  the  painter's  great  command  of  detail  comes  out 
in  full  force,  and  the  only  objection  to  be  taken  to  the  general  effect  is  that 
the  cavalier's  yellow  costume  is  not  altogether  pleasant  in  tone.  Mr.  Joseph 
Knight's  "  A  Tidal  River"  is  a  fine  landscape,  and  so,  in  a  naturally  warmer 
tone,  is  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridgman's  "Towing  on  the  Nile."  Near  this  is  a 
picture  called  **  Critics  on  Costume;  Fashions  Change,"  by  Mr.  Horsley, 
R.A.,  upon  which  wo  can  only  observe  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  Mr. 
Horsley's  fashion  of  painting  does  not  change.  Mr.  A.  W.  May's  landscape, 
"  A  Bend  in  the  River,"  is  a  work  of  much  delicacy,  in  which  something  of 
Corot's  feeling  for  the  changing  moods  of  nature  has  been  caught.  The 
picture  represents  a  cool  green  island  or  eyot  in  the  middle  of  a  river,  with 
adjuncts  in  the  foreground  of  trees,  rushes,  and  herons.  The  soft  light  on 
sky  and  water  is  excellent,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  scene  singularly  true. 
A  yet  more  charming  landscape  is  Mr.  Mark  Fisher's  ^*  The  Meadows,"  a 
picture  of  cattle  in  a  sodden  field  which  is  so  painted  as  to  be  refreshing  to 
look  at.  Mr.  Morris's  "  The  Heir  of  the  Manor,"  is  a  pretty  composition, 
full  of  sunlight.  Sir  John  Gilbert's  "Doge  and  Senators  of  Venice  in 
Council,"  is  a  fine  work,  more  happy  in  colour  than  the  same  painter's 
larger  contribution  in  the  great  gallery.  Mr.  John  O'Connor's  **  High  Level 
Bridge,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  "  brings  the  scene  which  the  painter  has  chosen 
with  striking  reality  before  the  spectator. 

The  remaining  galleries  at  the  Royal  Academy  have,  on  the  whole,  less 
of  interest;  and  some  works  of  importance  contained  in  them  we  have 
already  noticed,  together  with  other  works  by  the  same  painters.  Taking 
the  landscapes  in  Gallery  No.  Y. ,  we  may  notice  for  its  pleasant  effect  and 
clever  painting,  Mr.  Cecil  Lawson's  "View  from  Don  Saltero's,  Cheyne 
Walk;  temp.  1770."  The  impression  produced  is  rather  that  of  a  Dutch 
river  scene  than  one  on  the  Thames ;  but  the  Thames  may  possibly  have 
worn  a  Dutch  aspect  in  1770.  Mr.  Taylor's  "  The  CliflT,  Southwold,"  is  a 
clever  work,  cast  in  a  somewhat  hot  and  affected  scheme  of  colour.  Mr. 
Robert  Leslie's  "  Calm  off  the  Foreland"  is  quaintly  true ;  and  Mr.  Hodgson's 
landscape,  with  the  motto  "Their  Haven  under  the  Hill,"  is  excellent  in 
the  truthfulness  of  the  water  and  the  atmospheric  effect.  Mr.  Vicat  Cole's 
"Arundel"  is  an  impressive  rendering  of  a  river  scene,  with  boats  lying 
opposite  to  a  picturesque  group  of  houses,  and  a  deep  brilliant  glow  in  the 
sky  at  the  back.  Close  to  this  hangs  Mr.  O'Connor's  "  Newcastle-on-Tyne," 
which  is  pleasantly  quiet  in  colour,  and  admirably  correct  and  forcible  in 
drawing.  Mr.  Boughton's  "Homeward"  is  a  very  delicate  piece  of  land- 
scape, somewhat  too  green  in  colour.  An  unfinished  picture  of  '*  The  Street 
and  Mosque  of  the  Ghoreegah,  Cairo,"  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  F.  Lewis,  R.A.y 
serves  to  show  how  much  art  has  lost  by  the  painter's  death.  Among  the 
portraits  may  be  noticed  a  fine  work  by  Mr.  Ouless — a  'portrait  of  Mr. 
William  Fane  de  Salis — which  differs  from  the  painter's  ordinary  work  in 
showing  marked  traces  of  Sir  William  Boxall's  influence ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Hallos 
clever  portrait  of  the  Master  of  Sinclair,  and  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer's  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Henry  Mason.  This  is  a  work  which  grows  upon  one  the  more 
one  looks  at  it.  The  face  and  figure  are  excellent  in  truthfulness  and  leliefy 
and  the  landscape  in  the  background  is  full  of  atmosphere.     Mr.  E.  E. 
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Waller's  picture  called  "  Home  ?"  is  remarkable  for  its  pleasing  truthfulness, 
and  for  the  pathetic  feeling  given  to  the  figure  of  the  young  man  who  returns 
to  find  "no  sign  of  home,  from  parapet  to  basement.*'  Mr.  Bridgman's 
**  Pharisee  and  Publican"  is  a  fine  effect  of  quiet  colour,  but  the  figures 
seem  wanting  in  character.  *^  A  Basket  of  Koses"  is  a  charming  example  of 
M.  Fantin's  work.  Gallery  No.  VI.  contains  Mr.  Poynter's  diploma  picture, 
**  The  Fortune-teller,"  a  naked  woman  sitting  at  the  edge  of  a  bath,  while  an 
old  crone  looks  into  a  crystal  globe.  There  is  a  disagreeable  hardness  of 
realism,  and  an  utter  want  of  beauty  both  in  composition  and  colour,  and 
the  drawing  of  one  of  the  naked  figure's  arms  is  false.  The  painting  of  the 
marble  makes  one  long  to  go  and  look  at  some  of  Mr.  Alma-Tadema's  work. 
In  this  room  are  found  two  martial  pictures  by  Mr.  Crofts,  of  which  we 
prefer  the  second  and  smaller  one.  In  the  first,  "Oliver  Cromwell  at 
Marston  Moor,"  there  seems  to  us  to  be  a  certain  want  of  movement.  Mr. 
John  Charlton's  "  Rescue"  is  a  very  forcible  representation  of  a  stable  on 
fire,  in  which  the  agony  of  the  horses  would  be  too  painful  but  for  the  sug- 
gestion that  help  is  at  hand.  Mr.  J.  Watson  Nicol  has  two  pictures  skilfully 
painted — "When  a  Man's  Single  he  Lives  at  his  Ease,"  and  ** Looking  up 
an  Old  Acquaintance."  The  first,  a  man  clothed  in  green,  sitting  and 
smoking  by  the  side  of  a  table  with  a  flask  of  wine  on  it,  his  legs  stretched 
out  in  delightful  self-complacency,  is  full  of  quiet  humour ;  and  there  is  a 
distinct  meaning  distinctly  expressed  in  the  second,  a  man  in  a  black  surtout 
bound  with  a  yellow  scarf  selecting  one  from  among  several  swords  which 
may  be  Andrea  Ferraras.  Mr.  B.  W.  Leader's  rendering  of  "A  Fine 
Autumn  Night,  Lucerne,"  is  extremely  pretty,  but  the  effect  is  somewhat 
too  bright  and  distinct  for  moonlight,  and  the  general  effect  is  marred  by  the 
artist's  flickering  touch,  which,  to  a  greater  extent,  disfigures  his  artificial 
representation  of  the  "  Valley  of  Clear  Springs,  Lauterbrunnen,"  in  Gallery 
No.  X.  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin's  **  Baptism  of  Flowers,"  in  Gallery  VI.,  is 
attractive,  although  wanting  much  in  gradation ;  and  Mr.  G.  Keid's  "Gorse 
in  Bloom"  is  somewhat  spoilt  by  its  extreme  sketchiness.  Mr.  Ouless's  fine 
portrait  of  the  Recorder  of  London,  and  Mr.  Watts's  eccentric  but  poetical 
"Dove,"  we  have  already  mentioned.  Mr.  Frederick  Morgan's  "Parting 
Shot"  has  much  charm,  and  Mr.  H.  Moore's  "  Loss  of  a  Barque  in  Yarmouth 
Roads"  is  a  fine  and  stiiring  sea-piece. 

Gallery  VII.  is  remarkable  for  three  foreign  works  of  much  excellence. 
Signor  Tito  Conti's  "The  Introduction"  is  an  exquisitely  careful  and  true 
piece  of  painting  in  the  French  school  which  has  reproduced  the  combined 
breadth  and  minuteness  of  the  Dutch  masters.  A  "  Scene  in  Rome,"  by  T. 
Ethofer,  is  one  of  the  happiest  imitations  we  have  seen  of  Senor  Fortuny's 
manner ;  and  Herr  Munthe's  "  Winter  Evening"  differs  agreeably  from  the 
generality  of  this  painter's  well-known  winter  scenes  in  possessing  more 
movement  than  is  usual  with  him.  Another  remarkable  picture,  by  a  British 
artist,  is  Mr.  MacWliirter's  "  Over  the  Border."  There  is  immense  ex- 
pression in  the  figure  of  the  horseman  flying  at  full  speed  to  gain  safety,  and 
the  luminous  evening  sky  in  the  background  is  completely  true.  Mr.  T.  M. 
Rooke's  triptych  of  "The  Story  of  Ruth,"  we  spoke  of  with  praise  in  our 
first  article.  The  first  of  the  series  is,  to  our  thinking,  the  most  pleasing, 
in  that  it  is  free  from  the  hints  of  affectation  conveyed  in  the  other  two. 
Mr.  Rooke  has  evidently  been  influenced  by  the  style  of  Mr.  Bume-Jones, 
from  whom  he  may  no  doubt  learn  much,  at  the  risk,  however,  of  catching 
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certain  disagreeable  tricks,  to  which  we  have  before  made  reference.  Direct- 
ing attention  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Wyllie's  **  Digging  for  Bait,"  Mr.  Seymour 
Lucas's  "  Intercepted  Despatches,"  and  Mr.  Briton  Riviere's  "  Lazarus,"  we 
pass  on  to  Mr.  Boughton's  "  Snow  in  Spring,"  a  composition  charged  with 
tenderness,  in  which  the  only  fault  we  can  pick  is  that  snow  so  scattered  as 
Mr.  Boughton  has  represented  it  could  hardly  lie  unmelted  on  the  ground. 

The  Lecture-Room  should  perhaps  be  excepted  from  what  we  have  said 
as  to  the  want  of  interest  in  the  later,  compared  with  the  earlier  galleries  of 
the  Academy.  Here  are  to  be  found  works  of  importance  both  from  tried 
and  comparatively  untried  hands.  Among  the  latter,  Mr.  R.  W.  Macbeth, 
in  his  '*  Potato  Harvest  in  the  Fens,"  has  done  much  to  increase  his  rising 
reputation.  The  pictiure  is  full  of  life  and  vigour ;  rustic  tjrpes  are  made 
pleasant  and  interesting,  without  any  affectation  or  theatrical  departure 
from  truth,  and  the  scheme  of  colour  is  attractive.  The  work  would  be 
more  completely  satisfactory  if  some  of  the  heads  were  more  finished.  Near 
to  this  is  Mr.  Yeames's  large  picture  of  '*  Amy  Robsart,"  which  shows  the 
discovery  of  Amy  Robsart's  body  at  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of  stairs  by  Forster 
and  a  servant.  The  expressions  and  attitudes  of  the  two  men  are  well 
imagined  and  executed ;  what  gives  a  certain  disagreeable  effect  to  the  work 
is  the  hot  colour,  which  contrasts  too  strongly  with  the  white  figure  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps.  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer  has  ''  Der  Bittgang,"  a  picture 
of  peasants  descending  a  hill  in  prayer  for  the  harvest,  which  is  fine  both  in 
feeling  and  colour.  Mr.  Brett's  '^  Mount's  Bay"  is  an  unhappy  specimen  of 
this  painter's  work.  Every  object  in  the  picture  is  worked  out  with  equal 
distinctness  and  brightness,  giving  as  a  result  a  composition  in  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  regard  for  differing  values.  The  lichen  and  other  growths  on 
rocks  at  a  considerable  distance  are  as  clearly  marked  as  those  in  the  imme- 
diate foreground,  and  throughout  the  picture  there  is  no  relief  from  the  hot 
sun  that  beats  down  on  the  sea,  which  is  painted  with  unaccustomed  hard- 
ness. Mr.  John  Collier's  "  The  Aiguille  Verte  from  Argenti^re"  is  a  work 
fine  in  composition  and  colour,  and  very  true  to  its  subject  in  general  effect. 
The  foreground  is  exact  and  careful  without  over-elaboration,  and  the 
distance  between  this  and  the  Aiguille  is  well  expressed.  The  only  fault  to 
which  we  would  call  attention  is  that  the  mist  which  "  puts  forth  an  arm 
and  creeps  from  pine  to  pine"  on  the  mountain-side,  is  in  one  place  so  solid 
that  it  might  be  taken  for  part  of  the  ice-slope.  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie's  "Track- 
ing in  Holland"  is  a  piece  of  daring  effect,  marred  by  the  false  drawing  of 
the  figures.  Among  many  small  pictures  hanging  near  this  we  may  notice 
for  its  care  and  pretty  effect  Mrs.  Crawford's  "St.  Patrick's  Server."  Mr. 
Farquharson's  "  When  Snow  the  Pasture  Sheets"  gives  perhaps  the  beat 
rendering  of  a  snow-covered  field  to  be  found  in  the  Academy ;  and  the  effect 
of  tlie  light  coming  through  a  dark  liue  of  trees  is  admirably  true.  Mr.  P. 
Degrave's  *'The  Charity  School"  gives,  in  a  somewhat  sketchy  manner,  a 
singularly  humorous  aspect  to  a  pleasant  collection  of  incidents.  **The 
Battle  of  the  Alma,"  by  Mr.  Philippoteaux,  is  remarkable  for  its  immenae 
movement  and  harmonious  grouping  of  many  incidents  of  a  battle-field.  Mr. 
A.  Stuart  Wortley's  **  Grouse-Driving"  is  a  careful  rendering  of  a  scene 
which  will  be  chiefly  interesting  to  sportsmen.  "Coming  South,  Perth 
Station,"  by  Mr.  Earl,  is  a  perpetuation  of  a  style  of  so-called  art  of  which 
we  fondly  hoped  we  had  seen  the  last.  Mr.  Luke  Fildes  is  poorly  repre- 
sented by  "Playmates,"  to  paint  which  he  would  seem  to  have  borrowed 
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Mr.  Poole's  palette.  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  sends  a  very  quaint  and  pretty- 
picture  of  a  child  wisely  studying  a  big  book,  called  **  A  Blue-Stocking." 
Mr.  Otto  Weber's  **He'8  Cast  a  Shoe"  has  much  cleverness;  as  has,  in  a 
different  direction,  Mr.  Wooldridge's  *' Winter  Roses." 

The  last  gallery  of  oil-paintings.  No.  X.,  contains  "No  Hope,"  by  Fer- 
dinand Fagerlin,  a  fine  and  pathetic  cottage  scene,  which  may  be  compared 
to  its  advantage  with  Mr.  Faed's  attempts  in  the  same  direction.  In  **No 
Hope"  there  is  no  kind  of  straining  after  effect;  the  desired  impression  is 
conveyed  with  a  sombre  and  tender  truth  which  is  far  more  satisfactory  than 
the  stagey  prettiness  in  which  Mr.  Faed  is  wont  to  indulge.  Mr.  Poing- 
destre's  picture  of  buffaloes  clearing  the  canals  of  the  Pontine  marshes  from 
weeds  is  an  odd,  but  by  no  means  unpleasing,  work ;  and  M.  Adrien  Moreau's 
**  Dancing  Bear"  is  a  picture  of  much  cleverness,  painted  in  a  manner  rather 
too  spotty.  Mr.  Burgess's  "  Licensing  the  Beggars — Spain"  is  a  happy  and 
dramatic  example  of  the  painter's  work.  Mr.  Hennessy's  sober  and  pathetic 
"  Notre  Dame  des  Flots"  we  have  already  mentioned.  Sir  R.  P.  Collier's 
"  Scene  near  Argenti^re"  is  a  most  true  and  successful  rendering  of  a  scene 
to  which  stream,  foliage,  and  glacier  combine  to  give  a  pleasant  effect.  Sir 
R.  P.  Collier  has  made  a  special  study  of  glaciers ;  and  we  cannot  think  of 
any  professional  painter  who  catches  their  peculiar  form  and  colour  with 
equal  happiness.  Mr.  Orchardson's  "Jessica"  is  to  our  thinking  spoilt  by  a 
dirty  and  unpleasant  coloTiring,  just  as  is  his  otherwise  graceful  ''  Queen  of 
the  Swords"  in  the  Great  Gallery.  The  best  picture  by  Mr.  P.  Graham  in 
this  exhibition,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  one  of  the  best  he  has  ever 
painted,  is  found  in  the  last  room.  Nothing  could  be  more  true  and  more 
full  of  suggestion  than  "  The  Gently  Heaving  Tide,"  in  which  we  see  a 
billow  of  wonderfully  transparent  green  water  swirling  up  over  weed- 
covered  rocks,  while  sea-birds  hover  on  its  surface.  So  true  is  the  effect  that 
one  can  almost  hear  the  screams  of  the  birds,  and  the  liquid  voice  of  the 
weltering  sea. 

We  may  take  this  occasion  of  noticing  the  third  series  of  Mr.  Henry 
Blackburn's  Academy  Notes,  which  contain  well-selected  sketches  of  the 
pictures,  with  brief  and  appropriate  comments,  and  will  be  found  useful  both 
as  a  guide  and  a  reference. 

The  water-colours  of  the  year  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  do  not  call 
for  any  very  detailed  notice.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  point  about  them 
is  that  some  of  the  most  successful  among  them  are  representations  of  still 
life.  "An  Old  Man's  Friends,"  by  Mr.  H.  Dalziel,  and  "Worthless  Old 
Knicknacks  and  Silly  Old  Books,"  by  Mr.  Spiers,  are  among  the  best  of 
these.  From  Mr.  Holiday,  who  may  be  remembered  as  the  draughtsman  of 
the  clever  designs  which  illustrated  the  Hunting  of  the  Snark,  comes,  among 
other  things,  "  Ara  InnocentisB,"  in  which  the  flowers  are  extremely  good, 
but  the  brass  is  unreal.  This  is,  however,  not  the  happiest  of  Mr.  Holiday's 
contributions.  The  "Children  of  the  Rev.  Clement  Prance"  is  perhaps  the 
best  of  these ;  the  grouping  and  colouring  are  very  quaint  and  pleasing,  and 
the  figures  stand  out  in  excellent  relief.  "Diana," a  more  ambitious,  is  also 
a  less  successful,  undertaking.  The  landscape  is  oppressively  green,  and  the 
gracefulness  of  Diana's  figure  savours  far  too  much  of  an  affectation  which 
we  cannot  associate  with  the  "Queen  and  goddess  chaste  and  fair.  Goddess 
excellently  bright."  Mr.  J.  Griffiths  sends  several  Indian  sketches  of  great 
merit.    The  unpleasantly  crowded  effect  of  a  "  Street  Scene,  Bombay,"  has 
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an  air  of  complete  truth,  and  the  blinding  glare  of  the  sun  is  represented 
with  so  much  fidelity,  that  in  this  weather  it  is  almost  painful  to  look  at  the 
picture.  '^  A  Drink  by  the  Way,"  by  the  same  artist,  is  another  fine  sketch 
of  Indian  life,  and  Mr.  Griffiths's  "Drawers  of  Waters,"  and  "A  Bohilla 
Sentinel"  should  also  be  mentioned  with  praise.  Mr.  G.  H.  Barnes  has  two 
clever  works — "  Kettles  to  Mend,"  and  "  A  Poser" — ^the  humour  of  which  is 
of  the  caricature  order;  and  Mr.  Caffieri  sends  a  pretty  sketch,  "Near 
Cookham,"  in  which  the  influence  of  Seiior  Fortuny  is  obyious.  Two  in- 
teriors— the  **  Cathedral  of  Ravallo,"  by  Carl  Werner,  and  "  Chatham  Hos- 
pital," by  Mr.  Bancroft — have  much  merit.  The  effect  of  light  and  distance 
in  the  latter  of  these  is  especially  good.  Among  landscapes  we  may  notice 
Mr.  G.  A.  Browne's  "Blackwater  Down,"  in  which  the  heavily-clouded  sky 
and  the  general  dreariness  of  effect  are  excellently  rendered ;  and  a  tender 
moonlight  effect,  "  On  the  River  Brathray,"  by  Mr.  Hall.  We  may  also  call 
attention  to  the  truth  and  carefulness  of  "  A  Sunny  Day,  Arthog  Bay,  North 
Wales,"  by  Mr.  John  McDougal,  and  the  bold  and  striking  effect  of  Mr. 
Cumock's  **  Idwal  Mountains." 

The  exhibition  of  water-colours  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  is  remarkable 
for  a  succession  of  charmingly  fantastic  sketches  by  Mr.  Richard  Doyle, 
whose  talent  has  of  late  years  been  too  little  seen.  The  world  that  Mr. 
Doyle  reveals  to  us  peopled  by  dragons  and  their  heroic  conquerors,  witches, 
"white  ladies,"  imps  full  of  gentle  mischief,  and  fairies  clothed. with  tender 
grace,  is  a  very  attractive  region  in  which  it  is  a  temptation  in  these  days  of 
realism  to  linger.  We  must,  however,  go  on  to  the  consideration  of  some 
oil-pictures  which  we  have  hitherto  left  unnoticed  in  this  collection.  In  the 
East  Gallery  a  considerable  space,  but  not  more  than  should  be,  is  devoted 
to  the  works  of  Mr.  Ferdinand  Heilbuth,  whose  special  talent,  it  would 
seem,  is  to  represent  cardinals  in  all  the  glory  of  their  scarlet  robes,  which 
his  art  saves  from  being  overpowering,  walking  or  sitting  in  picturesque 
gardens  and  streets.  In  some  of  the  pictures,  which  range  from  No.  7  to  16 
in  the  East  Gallery,  Mr.  Heilbuth  has  introduced  here  and  there  a  delicate 
touch  of  humour,  conveyed  in  the  expression  of  servants-in-waiting  or  idle 
bystanders  who  watch  the  pomp  of  the  red-robed  figures'  progress  ;  and  in 
almost  all  he  has  combined  an  absolute  truthfulness  with  some  suggestion  of 
grace  in  landscape  or  figures.  This  may  be  noted  especially  in  "  Past  and 
Present,"  where  to  a  group  of  modem  travellers  lounging  amid  the  dead 
splendour  of  Rome,  the  painter  has  imparted  a  singular  pioturesquenees. 
**  A  Portrait"  is  also  very  attractive  by  reason  of  the  touch  of  poetic  imagi- 
nation given  to  what  is  obviously  an  accurate  piece  of  work.  It  is  this  touch 
which  is  signally  and  painfully  wanting  in  the  works  of  M.  Tissot,  which 
hang  next  to  Mr.  Heilbuth's.  These,  with  the  exception  of  the  allegorical 
picture  already  noticed,  and  one  other,  which  we  will  presently  speak  of,  are 
a  succession  of  common  types  looked  at  and  rendered  in  a  common  spirit 
which  is  far  from  being  redeemed  by  the  technical  skill  of  the  painting.  In 
one  instance  indeed — "Holyday" — even  this  is  completely  wanting  in  the 
treatment  of  the  uninteresting  objects  which  fill  the  foreground.  It  is  some- 
thing, no  doubt,  to  be  able  to  give  on  canvas  a  representation  of  a  soda- 
water  bottle  which  shall  resemble  reality ;  but  a  soda-water  bottle  is  neyer* 
theless  not  in  itself  a  very  beautiful  object,  and  the  introduction  of  iU-painted 
soda-water  bottles  into  an  important  part  of  a  picture  must  be  regarded  as 
unhappy.     The  principal  object  in  another  of  M.  Tissot's  pictures — ^*  The 
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Galley  of  H.M.S.  *  Calcutta'" — is  the  back  of  a  young  lady  seen  through  a 
transparent  muslin  dress.  The  defects  of  M.  Tissot's  work  are  the  more 
provoking  because  in  "  Meditation,"  a  grave  and  impressive  mediaeval  in- 
terior, the  painter  has  shown  that  he  is  fully  capable  of  far  better  things  than 
the  hard  representation  of  the  most  trivial  incidents  of  modem  life  to  which 
he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself.  In  the  same  Gallery  will  be  found  three 
works  by  Mr.  Leighton,  among  which  *'  An  Italian  Girl"  is  especially  good ; 
two  by  Mr.  Watts ;  and  tw«  by  Mr.  Poynter.  There  are  also  "  A  Ruffling 
Breeze,"  a  charming  work,  by  Mr.  Boughton ;  and  two  clever  pietures  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Hall^,  whose  best  work  here  is,  to  our  thinking,  "A  Little  Blue- 
Stocking,"  in  the  West  Gallery.  Here,  among  several  works  by  Mr.  Poynter, 
we  would  call  attention  specially  to  "  Proserpine,"  a  work  as  delicate  and 
tender  as  the  painter's  diploma  picture  in  the  Academy  is  hard  and  unlovely. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond  has  four  pictures.  "  Electra  at  the  Tomb  of  Aga- 
memnon" has  much  merit  in  idea,  but  fails  in  execution  by  reason  of  its 
affectation  and  unpleasantly  hot  tone.  All  faults  in  the  latter  direction,  how- 
ever, must  pale  before  the  terror  of  hideously  hot  colour  that  belongs  to  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt's  four  pictures  hard  by,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  discover  one 
redeeming  quality.  Mr.  Bume- Jones's  works  are  flanked  by  various  pro- 
ductions in  his  school,  none  of  which  are  particularly  happy.  Their  monotony 
is  relieved  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burton's  admirable  portrait  of  Mrs.  George  Smith. 
Mr.  Albert  Moore  has  three  beautiful  figures  in  his  accustomed  style ;  and 
Mr.  Armstrong's  "  The  Harbour  Bar  at  Teignmouth,"  and  Mr.  Walter 
Crane's  "A  Day  of  Spring  near  Rome,"  deserve  much  praise.  Sir  Coutts- 
Lindsay  contributes  some  clever  pictures,  the  best  of  which,  a  portrait  of 
Lady  Lindsay,  we  have  already  noticed. 

Among  the  specimens  of  sculpture  here  exhibited,  the  finest  is  the  plaster 
cast  of  M.  Paul  Dubois's  **  Courage  Militaire,"  one  of  four  figures  designed 
as  a  monument  to  General  Lamorici^re,  which  gained  the  first  prize  of 
sculpture  at  the  Salon  last  year.  There  is  much  that  is  fine  in  the  face  and 
expression  of  the  warrior  who  sits  waiting  with  his  hand  poised  on  his  sword- 
hilt.  Mr.  J.  E.  Boehm  exhibits  a  series  of  extremely  clever  portrait  heads 
and  a  graceful  figure  of  Galatea  in  the  West  Gallery.  Mr.  Maclean's  "  lone" 
is  a  fine  work  in  terra  cotta  of  an  unusually  pleasant  tint,  in  which  much  of 
the  classical  spirit  has  been  caught.  M.  Delaplanche's  '' Education  Ma- 
temelle"  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  successful  rendering  of  a  completely  modem 
notion  of  sculpture,  which  is  found  to  our  thinking  in  a  less  happy  form  in 
M.  Dalon's  **  Une  Boulonnaise  allaitant  son  Enfant"  in  the  Lecture  Room 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  Opposite  to  this  is  Mr.  Leighton's  fine  work,  the 
"Athlete  wrestling  with  a  Python."  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  various 
people  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  Pythons  that  there  are  certain  faults  in 
Mr.  Leighton's  design;  and  we  must  admit  that  the  pose  of  the  left  arm 
seems  to  us  unhappy.  One  can  hardly  imagine  an  athlete,  however  strong, 
being  able  to  make  much  use  of  his  arm  in  the  position  which  Mr.  Leighton 
has  given  to  it.  But,  however  many  holes  may  be  picked  in  the  work,  it 
must,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  it  combines  strength  with  beauty  in  a  rare 
degree,  and  that  the  Academy  has  done  wisely  in  purchasing  it  out  of  the 
Chantrey  fund.  With  the  exception  of  some  fine  works  by  Mr.  Woolner, 
among  which  we  may  specially  notice  the  medallion  of  Professor  Tyndall, 
and  the  impressive  statue  of  Mr.  Edwin  Field,  there  is  little  more  that  calls 
for  any  detailed  notice  among  the  sculptures  at  the  Royal  Academy.    Several 
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works  might  be  singled  out  as  being  pretty  and  graceful,  but  the  only 
ones  which  aim  at  anything  more  than  this — Lord  Bonald  Gower's  **  Marie 
Antoinette,"  and  "  La  Garde  meurt,  et  ne  se  rend  pas" — are  ambitious 
failures  of  a  most  unhappy  kind. 

This  year's  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  does  not  seem  to  us,  on  the 
whole,  so  far  below  the  average  merit  as  many  people  have  made  it  out  to 
be.  It  is  true  that  the  present  year  has  not  produced  any  inventive  work 
of  startling  excellence ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  marked  by  the 
steady  progress  of  some  young  painters,  and  the  sudden  revelation  of  unusual 
power  in  some  others.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  fair  to  say  that  the  hang- 
ing of  the  pictures  has  been  worse  than  before ;  and  it  is  obvious  that,  as 
long  as  the  present  system  exists,  there  can  be  no  remedy  against  the  promi- 
nence given  to  works  which  could  not  find  a  comer  in  any  other  gallery  of 
reputation  in  Europe.  In  this  respect  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  has  a  distinct 
advantage  over  the  Academy ;  and  its  opening  will,  we  may  hope,  give  a 
healthy  impulse  to  national  art. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that  this  year's  exhibition  of 
paintings  by  the  Old  Masters  and  deceased  British  artists  is  not  equal  in  merit 
to  that  of  last  year.  This  is  a  point  which  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  discuss  ; 
the  exhibition  is  at  any  rate  full  of  variety  and  interest,  and  one  may  well 
be  thankful  for  the  chance  afforded  of  turning  out  of  the  dreary  streets  into 
a  fine  gallery  of  paintings  without  diminishing  one's  pleasure  by  dwelling 
upon  the  memory  of  former  and  possibly  better  exhibitions.  In  the  present 
collection  the  British  school  is  unusually  well  represented,  and  a  point  of 
great  interest  is  found  in  the  specimens  of  Kaebum,  a  painter  whose  works, 
if  oftener  seen,  would  surely  be  better  appreciated  than  they  are.  On  the 
side  wall  of  the  first  room  are  three  portraits  by  him,  all  of  which,  in. 
different  degrees,  exhibit  the  firm  drawing,  vigorous  modelling,  and  keen 
character  which  the  painter  commanded.  The  best  of  the  three  is  the  head 
of  Mr.  Wardrop,  the  strength  of  which  is  in  curious  contrast  with  the  feeble 
and  washed-out  "  Portrait  of  Abemethy,"  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  which 
hangs  near  it.  Looking  at  the  two  pictures,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  by 
men  of  the  time,  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  England,  Sir  Thomas's  should 
have  been  put  far  above  Sir  Henry's  work.  There  are  few  people  who  will 
not  reverse  the  judgment  now,  but  the  better  opinion  comes  unfortunately 
late,  ^yhere  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  feeble,  vacillating,  and  insipid  from 
a  misdirected  attempt  to  please,  Sir  Henry  Kaebum,  caring  more  for  truth 
than  popularity,  was  forcible  aud  direct.  Almost  opposite  to  Raebum's  por- 
traits hangs  a  portrait  by  Rembrandt  of  himself  at  sixty.  Excejyt  the  fiuse, 
which,  like  all  the  works  of  Rembrandt's  latter  manner,  is  painted  in  strong 
impasto,  the  picture  is  unfinished  ;  but  the  marvellous  truth  and  reality  of 
the  face  make  the  picture  one  which  in  the  hastiest  glance  at  the  walls  com- 
mands attention,  and  at  which  one  never  tires  of  looking.  The  head  may 
perhaps  lose  a  little  in  relief  from  the  light  tone  of  the  unfinished  back- 
ground ;  but  in  the  fire  of  tlie  eyes  and  the  whole  expression,  there  is  an  air 
of  conscious  mastery  which  gives  a  singular  dignity  to  the  painter's  some- 
what heavy  features.  It  is  the  quality,  among  others,  that  is  wanting  in  the 
**  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,"  by  Frank  Hals,  in  which,  despite  its  boldnesa 
and  reality,  the  eye  is  offended  by  the  hard  metallic  character  of  the  flesh, 
which  is  further  marred  by  the  painter's  trick  of  bringing  out  form  by  means 
of  sharp  high  lights  instead  of  careful  modelling.    The  painting  of  the  hands 
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is  extremely  careless.  This  portrait,  liowever,  is  infinitely  better  than  its 
companion,  **  Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  who  offers  a  rose  to  the  man  just  de- 
scribed, with  an  odiously  sickly  smile.  The  whole  tone  of  the  work  is  coarse, 
and  the  painting  is  slovenly  throughout.  The  "  Portrait  of  a  Dutch  Lady," 
attributed  to  the  same  painter,  is  clearly  not  by  him  ;  indeed  nothing  could 
be  less  like  his  style  than  the  excessively  smooth,  careful,  and  dull  treat- 
ment. In  the  same  room  there  are  some  good  specimens  of  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough,  whose  "  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Hingeston,"  said  to  be  the  last 
portrait  Gainsborough  painted,  is  a  very  pretty  picture,  in  a  sketchy  style,  of 
an  old  lady  whose  age  is  indicated  without  any  insistence  upon  its  wrinkles. 
The  work  is  full  of  grace  and  dexterity,  but  looks  slight  and  feeble  when 
compared  with  the  "Portrait  of  Thayeadanegea  (Joseph  Brant),  the  Mo- 
hawk Chief,"  by  Romney.  Here  there  are  a  firmness  and  precision  of  drawing 
seldom  found  in  the  work  either  of  Gainsborough  or  Sir  Joshua,  and  the 
scheme  of  colour,  though  odd,  is  decidedly  pleasing.  Sir  Joshua's  "  Por- 
trait of  Sarah  Mrs.  Mayne,"  is  very  characteristic  in  its  simple  and  attractive 
pose,  and  compares  favourably  with  his  feeble  and  inexpressive  **  Portrait  of 
Mrs.  Methuen,"  which  is  chiefly  valuable  as  an  instance  of  a  great  man's 
weakness.  As  to  the  "Portrait  of  Captain  Foot,"  there  is,  we  learn  from 
the  Catalogue,  "  a  tradition  in  the  family  of  the  owner  that  it  was  a  favour- 
ite picture  of  Sir  Joshua's,  and  that  he  afterwards  retouched  it  with 
Northcote's  colours,  saying  that  it  would  stand  after  many  of  his  other  pic- 
tures had  faded."  In  this  opinion  the  painter  was  unhappily  mistaken,^as  the 
face  is  almost  ruined.  The  figure  is  dignified  and  simple,  but  the  hands  are 
bad  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  turn  from  this  middling  work  of  the  master  to  a 
fine  specimen  of  what  his  pupil  could  do  in  Northcote's  "  Portrait  of  Mrs. 
Banks."  The  picture  is  singularly  lifelike,  and  might  without  much  diffi- 
culty pass  for  a  Sir  Joshua.  In  Gainsborough's  "  Portrait  of  Johann 
Fischer,  the  Musician,"  appropriately  represented  as  standing  at  a  harpsi- 
chord, the  pose  is  better  considered  than  the  colour.  The  picture,  however, 
is  not  in  very  good  preservation,  and  the  face  has  apparently  been  injured. 
The  proportions  of  the  body  and  legs  are  odd,  and  the  expression  is  dis- 
agreeably affected.  The  portrait  which  corresponds  to  this  on  the  other 
side  of  the  door,  less  skilful  in  handling,  is  more  agreeable  in  colour.  A 
"  Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  assigned  to  Hogarth,  is  evidently  either  spurious  or 
much  repainted  in  the  flesh. 

Of  the  landscapes  in  this  room  the  most  important  is  George  Vincent's 
"  Greenwich  Hospital,"  seen  from  the  river  at  high  tide — a  picture  fully 
worthy  of  Turner's  earlier  manner.  Especially  like  Turner  is  the  manner  in 
which  a  boat  in  the  foreground,  the  darkest  point  in  the  picture,  is  imme- 
diately opposed  to  the  brightest  light.  The  painting  of  sky  and  water  is 
admirable,  and  the  boats  and  vessels  seen  on  the  river  are  full  of  life  and 
movement.  **  The  Lake  of  Geneva"  by  Turner  himself,  is  in  a  very  unfortu- 
nate condition,  with  the  exception  of  the  foreground,  which  is  a  fairly  good 
example  of  the  painter's  earlier  manner,  remarkable  for  tenderness  of  feeling 
rather  than  beauty  of  colour.  The  rest  of  the  painting  is  hopelessly  in- 
jured ;  the  background  looks  as  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  repaint  it 
after  the  master's  later  manner  ;  and  the  result  is  extremely  unpleaaing.  Two 
Ruysdaels  are  not  very  happy  examples,  and  Constable's  "  Dedham  Vale  " 
is  more  characteristic  than  pleasant,  as  the  painter's  spotty  manner  has  been 
carried  to  excess  in  it.     A  mountain  view  by  Gainsborough  is  a  very  tender 
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piece  of  work,  noticeable  for  the  beauty  of  the  artificial  landscape  in  the 
background  and  the  charming  effect  of  the  light  falling  across  the  picture  on 
the  figure  of  a  shepherd.  The  somewhat  sketchy  brightness  of  the  work 
contrasts  curiously  with  the  solidity  and  solemnity  of  a  view  of  Tivoli,  by 
Wilson,  which  hangs  close  to  it.  Sir  George  Harvey  is  represented  by  a 
*' Mountain  Landscape"  and  '^The  Covenanters'  Communion."  In  the 
second  room  are  more  specimens  of  Raebum,  of  which  the  two  best  are  the 
"  Portrait  of  Ann,  Lady  Raebum  "  and  that  of  Mrs.  Gregory.  The  colour 
of  the  dress  in  Lady  Raebum's  portrait  is  unfortunate  ;  but  the  arms  are 
well  and  strongly  modelled,  and  the  face  is  soft  and  pensive  without  any 
weakness.  The  other  picture  is  extremely  pretty,  reminding  one  in  its  treat- 
ment rather  of  Romney  than  of  either  Reynolds  or  Gainsborough  ;  the  head, 
however,  is  so  much  too  small  as  to  give  an  imcomfortable  air  to  the  whole 
work.  The  finest  Sir  Joshua  in  this  room  is  the  **  Portrait  of  Paul  Methuen 
of  Corsham,"  which  is  very  remarkable  for  its  directness  and  quiet  dignity ; 
while  the  most  attractive  work  of  Gainsborough  is  the  '^  Portraits  of  Thomas 
Sandby,  R.A.,  and  his  Wife,"  a  small,  but  extremely  quaint  and  pretty, 
picture  ;  in  which  the  skill  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  man's  scarlet  dress 
and  the  woman's  light  skirts  is  admirable.  As  in  the  first  room  the  atten- 
tion rests  chiefly  on  a  masterly  portrait  by  Rembrandt,  so  in  the  second  it 
dwells  on  the  **  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,"  by  Rubens,  which  is  full  of  com- 
mand and  dignity.  The  strong  impasto  of  the  face  makes  it,  like  Rem- 
brandt's portrait,  better  seen  at  a  little  distance  than  dose  at  hand  ;  but  the 
careful  painting  of  the  black,  figured  dress  will  bear  the  nearest  inspection. 
The  "  Portrait  of  Don  Livio  Odeschalchi,"  by  Vandyck,  serves  to  illustrate 
the  superiority  in  delicacy  and  the  inferiority  in  force  of  the  pupil  to  the 
master.  Very  noticeable  in  this  is  the  admirable  modelling  of  the  flesh, 
the  one  and  only  quality  of  excellence  wanting  in  Sir  Antonio  Mare's 
**  Portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham."  Near  this  hangs  a  portrait  attributed, 
with  extravagant  credulity,  to  Rembrandt.  It  might  with  just  as  much 
reason  be  ascribed  to  Rubens.  In  Rubens's  ^'Cymonand  Iphigenia"  the 
landscape  is  very  bright  and  dashing  ;  the  figure  of  Cymon  is  bad,  and  un- 
like Rubens's  style  ;  but  the  fiesh  tints  of  the  women's  figures  arebeautifuL 
It  is  unfortunate  for  Etty's  '^  Hero  and  Leander  "  that  it  should  hang  next 
to  a  picture  which  throws  into  strong  relief  the  false  and  feeble  colour  of  its 
fiesh  tints  and  the  flatness  of  its  drawing.  In  a  large  picture  of  a  *'  Wolf 
Hunt,"  by  Rubens,  the  best  thing  is  the  representation  of  the  animals, 
which  very  possibly  were  the  work  of  Snyders.  Another  large  work,  "  The 
Woman  Taken  in  Adultery,"  is  evidently  a  studio-picture.  The  faces  of  the 
two  accusers  on  the  right,  said  to  be  portraits  of  Calvin  and  Luther,  bear 
unmistakable  traces  of  Rubens's  own  hand  ;  but  it  is  equally  dear  that  the 
head  of  Christ,  supposed  without  much  apparent  cause  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Rubens,  is  the  work  of  a  pupil.  There  are  in  this  room  several  figpure  pic- 
tures of  the  Dutch  school,  among  which  may  be  spedally  noticed  a  "  Yillsge 
Festival,"  by  Teniers  the  younger,  and  "  The  Listener,"  by  Nicholas  Mass, 
a  picture  of  considerable  humour  and  brightness.  The  skilful  employment 
of  two  bits  of  bright  colour  in  the  shoe  and  skirt  of  the  girl  who  is  stealthily 
descending  the  stair,  to  relieve  the  otherwise  sombre  tone  of  the  work,  is 
excellent.  Of  two  pictures  of  "  Cattle  on  the  Maas,"  by  Cuyp,  the  first  is 
to  be  preferred  as  being  more  luminous  and  more  interesting  in  grouping 
and  movement  than  the  second.     The  ''  View  of  a  Dutch  Town  by  Yan  der 
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Heyden/'  is  a  charming  example  of  the  painter's  bright  and  precise  manner. 
Sir  David  Wilkie  is  represented  by  "  The  Gentle  Shepherd"  and  the  well- 
known  "  Rabbit  on  the  Wall,"  which  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  is  in  the 
painter's  best  style. 

The  British  School  is  represented  in  Gallery  No.  III.  by  one  Turner  and 
several  portraits  by  Gainsborough  and  Reynolds.  Turner's  "  Conway 
Castle  "  is  a  fine  specimen  of  his  earlier  manner,  the  massing  of  the  clouds 
being  especially  good.  The  foreground  is  somewhat  oddly  broken  up  by 
pieces  of  black  wood,  and  the  shadow  of  a  post  on  the  right  appears  inor- 
dinately broad.  The  Gainsboroughs'are  unusually  poor,  and  suflfer  by  contrast 
with  Reynolds's  **  Portrait  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Foster,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,"  which  is  a  picture  of  singular  charm,  in  which  the  painter, 
varying  his  accustomed  scheme  of  colour,  has  fully  equalled,  if  not  sur- 
passed, the  silvery  brightness  of  Gainsborough.  Another  Reynolds  of  much 
importance  is  the  **  Portrait  of  Garrick,"  which  is  extraordinarily  lifelike  and 
full  of  character.  Two  portraits  by  Velasquez  have  grown  so  dark  as  al- 
most to  defy  scrutiny.  VandyCk's  half-length  of  "  Charles  I.  in  Armour" 
is  not  equal  to  the  smaller  picture  of  the  King  on  horseback,  and  neither  can 
be  compared  to  the  Louvre  portrait.  To  make  up  for  this  the  portrait  num- 
bered 138  is  one  of  the  best  which  he  ever  painted  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
The  colour  and  drawing  of  the  figure  are  alike  charming,  and  the  deerhoimd  is 
singularly  lifelike.  The  same  painter's  "  Betrayal  of  Christ "  was  clearly 
painted  under  the  influence  of  Rubens  ;  there  is,  however,  in  the  head  of  the 
Saviour,  a  plaintive  dignity  which  Rubens  could  hardly  have  commanded. 

The  "  Portrait  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,"  the  companion  picture  to  the 
half-length  of  the  King,  is  far  above  it  in  merit,  being  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  skill  and  beauty  of  the  colouring,  in  which  a  delicate  efiect  of  white 
is  finely  lighted  up  with  three  or  four  touched  of  red  in  the  head-dress  and 
bodice.  The  only  fault  one  could  rest  on  is  the  somewhat  awkward  affecta- 
tion of  the  right  hand.  Next  to  this  hangs  a  large  Rubens  of  "  Queen 
Tomyris  with  Cyrus's  head,"  which  one  is  inclined  to  regard  as  entirely  a 
studio  picture,  especially  on  turning  from  the  comparative  feebleness  of  the 
heads  in  the  left  comer  to  those  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  Here  bright- 
ness has  perhaps  been  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  the  left  leg  of  the  Child 
is  awkward  ;  but  the  management  of  the  red  and  blue  drapery  is  masterly, 
and  in  the  Christ's  head  there  is  a  poetry  not  often  found  in  Rubens.  The 
Virgin's  head  is  in  expression  nothing  more  'than  pleasing  and  good- 
humoured  ;  but  the  painting  is  stronger  than  any  to  be  found  in  the 
**  Queen  Tomyris."  On  the  same  wall  with  this  is  a  picture,  purporting  to  re- 
present Titian  and  Andrea  Franceschini,  painted  by  the  master.  According 
to  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  '^the  execution  is  that  of  a  painter  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  whose  style  recalls  Odoardo  Fialetti."  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  dry,  careful,  and  minute  style  of  the  painting  is  unlike 
Titian's  later  manner,  while  the  painter's  own  portrait  shows  him  as  a  man 
of  at  least  sixty.  The  painting  is  also  very  thin,  which  may  in  part  be  due 
to  scraping  ;  but,  as  far  as  one  can  tell,  it  can  never  have  been  thick.  Who- 
ever was  its  author,  the  work  stands  out  in  a  majesty  of  repose  and  strength 
which  is  undeniable.  Of  the  other  portrait  attributed  to  Titian  it  is  need- 
less to  speak.  The  four  comers  of  the  room  are  filled  with  allegorical 
decorative  subjects  by  Paolo  Veronese,  evidently  intended  to  be  seen  from 
below  and  at  a  distance,  which  does  not  prevent  their  masterly  breadth  and 
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simplicity  of  treatment  from  having  effect  as  they  are  now  seen.  The  names 
given  to  them  by  Crozat  are  not  happy  ;  the  first,  in  which  a  man  and  wo- 
man are  led  by  Cupid,  who  has  enchained  the  woman  to  ''an  nndraped 
female  figure  seated  on  a  globe,"  who  offers  a  wreath  more,  it  seems  to  us,  to 
the  man  than  to  the  woman,  is  called  ''L'Amour  Houreux."  This  would 
perhaps  be  better  termed  '*  Love's  Victory,"  or  simply  "  Marriage."  Another 
is  ludicrously  miscalled  ''Le  Respect,"  whereas  the  mere  look  and  action  of 
the  man  and  the  Cupid  who  is  just  i)ulling  his  sword  from  its  sheath,  indi- 
cate that  it  should  be  rather  ''  Love  at  First  Sight."  What  is  certain  about 
No.  115  is  that  it  should  not  be  called  "  Le  Ddgo^t"  ;  to  find  an  appro- 
priate name  for  it  is  perhaps  not  easy  ;  but  seeing  that  it  represents  a 
condition  of  tilings  opposite  to  that  in  95,  the  man  being  captive  and 
helpless  instead  of  the  woman,  one  might  suggest  "Love's  Revenge." 
"  L'Infidelitd,"  the  name  given  to  103,  is  the  happiest  of  the  four,  but 
might  be  advantageously  changed  for  **  Intrigue."  Among  the  Dutch  pictures, 
"  Tlie  Negro  Boy,"  by  Cuyp,  is  better  in  its  beautifully  luminous  landscape 
than  in  the  figures  ;  and  a  **  Landscape,"  by  Hobbema,  a  pleasant  specimen 
enough,  seems  weak  and  feeble  compared  with  the  same  painter's  "  Land- 
scape and  Cattle  "  in  another  room,  a  picture  full  of  sunlight  and  imaginative 
suggestion,  without  any  of  the  dryness  sometimes  found  in  Hobbema.  Re- 
turning to  the  third  room,  we  find  a  landscape  and  figures,  in  bad  condition 
but  of  much  beauty,  attributed  to  Giorgione;  and  in  the  "Interior  of  a 
Guard  Room,"  by  Timers  the  younger,  an  excellent  example  of  the  style  to 
which  M.  Meissonier  and  Senor  Domingo  have  recurred,  and  a  proof  of  their 
superiority  to  its  originators.  Rembrandt's  **Potiphar's  Wife  Accusing 
Joseph  "  might  for  some  reasons  have  been  advantageously  hung  close  to 
Turner's  "  Rembrandt's  Daughter,"  placed  in  Gallery  No.  X.  This  picture 
is  not  only  an  attempt  of  the  English  painter  to  take  Rembrandt's  ground, 
but  seems  from  the  likeness  in  the  arrangement,  which  extends  to  the 
red  chair  used  in  both  works,  to  have  been  actually  suggested  by  the 
"  Potiphar's  Wife."  The  Rembrandt,  whicli  is  in  the  paint^er's  latest  style, 
in  spite  of  its  being  black  and  apparently  injured,  exhibits  an  extraordinary 
richness,  which  contrasts  strangely  with  the  chalkiness  of  the  Turner,  in 
which,  however,  the  glazing  must  have  faded.  But  the  difference  of  effect 
between  the  two  works  lies  deeper  than  this,  in  Turner's  habit  of  merging 
his  half -tints  in  a  general  glow  to  which  patches  of  deep  shade  were  opposed, 
while  Rembrandt,  against  a  general  gloom  involving  the  half-tints,  brought 
out  strong  and  telling  lights. 

Leaving  the  third  for  the  fourth  room,  we  come  upon  a  "Virgin  and 
Child,"  by  Domenico  Gliirlandaio,  which,  despite  its  injured  condition,  is 
most  beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  in  the  tenderness  of  its  landscape,  and  the 
rapt  expression  of  the  St.  John.  The  next  picture,  an  imfiniahed  work  in 
tempera  on  canvas,  **  Christ  before  Pontius  Pilate,"  may  or  may  not  be  by 
Lucas  Van  Leydcn,  to  whom  it  is  assigned  in  the  Catalogue.  A  suggestion 
which  has  been  made,  that  it  is  Italian,  seems  inconsistent  with  the  Qerman 
type  of  the  limbs  and  heads.  But  it  is  perhaps  better  to  admire  the  strength 
of  the  performance  than  to  try  to  decide  on  its  origin.  A  "  Crucifixion  "  by 
Murillo  is  completely  disfigured  by  the  bad  taste  of  its  blue  velvet  mounting  ; 
and  of  throe  Fra  Angclicos,  the  first  is  the  best  preserved,  and  is  a  good 
examx^lc  of  the  x)ainter's  beautiful  delicacy  of  touch  and  colour.  The  third 
is  a  somewhat  doubtful  specimen,  although  the  pauiter  was  least  happy  when 
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dealing  with  martyrdoms.     A  diptych  of  the  Crucifixion  by  Memling  is  very 
fine  in  composition,  colour,  and  expression,  but  iUustrates  curiously  how  the 
Dutch  in  some  subjects  went  the  opposite  way  to  the  Italians  in  bringing  out 
the  harshness  and  ugliness  of  the  scene.      The  same  painter's  ''  Entomb- 
ment "  is  a  fine  example.     A  **  Crucifixion,"  attributed  to  Wohlgemuth  or 
Dlirer,  is  probably  by  the  former,  and  the  other  picture  assigned  to  Dtirer  is 
so  injured  that  it  would  be  rash  to  offer  any  opinion  on  its  authenticity.     Of 
two  Pinturicchios,  the  first,  "  The  Dismissal  of  Hagar,"  is  very  quaint  and 
pleasing,  while  there  is  something  attractive  in  the  landscape  of  the  second, 
which  represents  Jupiter's  pursuit  of  lo.     In  170  and  176  we  have  two  fine 
decorative  compositions  by  Bacchiacca  of  the  "History  of  Joseph."     The 
misuse  of  Kaffaelle's  influence  in  the  colouring  is  noticeable,  the  lights  and 
shades  of  each  piece  of  drapery  being  absolutely  different  in  colour.     Be- 
tween these  is  a  very  tender  **  Virgin  and  Child,"  attributed  to  Francesca, 
which  looks  more  like  the  work  of  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  by  whom  is  a  beautiful 
"  Annunciation."    It  is  noticeable  that  the  type  of  the  Virgin's  head  is  very 
like  that  in  the  Louvre,  which  is  known  to  have  been  painted  from  Lucrezia 
Buti.     It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  assign  a  definite  authorship  to  the 
"  Virgin  and  Child  "  set  down  in  the  Catalogue  as  "  Italian  school,  fifteenth 
century."    The  angels'  heads,  all  taken  from  one  type  and  extremely  pretty, 
are  not  unlike  Filippino,  while  the  architecture  reminds  one  of  Mantegna.  A 
sketch  of  '*  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,"  attributed  to  Giorgione,  has  the 
fine  qualities  of  the  Venetian  colourists  ;  and  in  a  dark  portrait,  said  to  be  of 
Sansovino,  assigned  to  the  same  hand,  the  face  is  fine  and  expressive,  but 
the  handling  hardly  equal  to  that  generally  found  in  this  painter's  work.    A 
portrait  of  '^Kaffaelle  when  a  Boy,"  by  Giovanni  Santi,  should  be  noticed 
for  its  simple  beauty  ;  and  one  of  Queen  Mary,  by  Lucas  de  Heere,  for  the 
extremely  careful  painting  of  the  elaborate  dress. 

In  the  remaining  rooms  the  British  is  better  represented  than  the  foreign 

schools.      A  mythological  subject,  supposed  to  represent  the  story  of  the 

nymph  Lara,  by  Schiavone,  is  a  fine  sketch  of  pleasing  colour  ;  **  El  Sueno," 

by  Murillo,  has  the  somewhat  effeminate  grace  usually  given  by  the  painter 

to  such  subjects  ;  while  his  '*  Spanish  Gipsies"  is  full  of  brightness  and 

humour.      Ribera's  *  *  Aaron  with  the  Rod  that  Budded  "  is  marked  by  more 

than  his  usual  masterly  workmanship.      There  is  very  much  breadth  and 

grandeur  in  **  Venice  ;  Storm  Clearing  Off,"  by  Guardi ;   and  the  **  Bridge 

at  Verona,"  by  Canaletto,  is  a  fine  example.     The  worst  part  of  it,  as  usual, 

is  the  water  ;  but  the  picture  is  full  of  atmosphere,  and  the  buildings  stand 

grandly  out,  while  the  detail  of  the  painting  is  unusually  careful.    While 

speaking  of  this  we  may  mention  **  The  Custom-House  Quay  in  1767,"  the 

best  of  three  works  by  Scott,  a  British  painter  of  the  school  of  Canaletto. 

A  portrait  of  himself,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  which 

must  have  been  done  shortly  before  his  death.    Considering  the  unhappiness 

supposed  to  overshadow  his  life,  the  jovial  expression  of  the  face  is  curious. 

As  to  2G9,  which  is  called  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  one  feels  much  the  same 

curiosity  about  the  people  who  believe  it  to  be  by  that  painter  as  Charles 

Lamb  did  about  the  person  who  asked  if  Milton  was  not  a  clever  man.   Two 

portraits,  the  first  in  Sebastian  del  Piombo's  Roman  style,  the  second  by 

Bronzino,  are  very  sombre  and  severe.      Holbein's  "  Portrait  of  Henry 

VIII."  is  a  fine  example,  and  Reubens's  "Allegorical  Sketch  for  a  Ceiling  in 

Whitehall "  is  very  dashing.     The  only  specimen  of  Terburg  in  the  ezhibi- 

B  B 
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tion^  '^  Portnut  of  the  Princess  de  Condtf,"  is  a  most  delicate  piece  of  work. 
The  expression  of  the  face  is  beautiful,  the  treatment  of  colour  shown  in  the 
red  table-cover  and  chair  admirable,  and  the  touch  of  the  whole  thing, 
noticeable  especially  in  the  lace  of  the  dress,  exquisite. 

Grainsborough's  '^  Portrait  of  Paul  Cobb  Methuen ''  seems,  as  far  as  the 
dress  is  concerned,  a  not  completely  happy  attempt  at  repeating  the  effect 
of  the  Blue  Boy ;  but  the  face  is  very  delicate.  In  the  "  Landscape  and 
Figures  "  the  whole  effect  is  darker  than  usual,  and  there  is  something  like  a 
recollection  of  Salvator  in  the  rocks  ;  the  figures  in  the  foreground  are  very 
pretty,  but  the  cattle  are  marred  by  an  extraordinary  light  red  cow.  In  a 
"  Family  Group  "  the  figures,  except  that  of  the  little  girl,  are  stiff  and  pe- 
dantic, while  the  suggestion  of  landscape  at  the  back  is  in  the  painter's  best 
style.  Sir  Joshua's  ''  Negro  Boy  "  with  a  basket  of  fruit  is  extraordinarily 
impressive.  An  actual  dignity  is  given  to  the  little  black  face,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  brown  dress  is  masterly.  A  sketch  of  a  negro,  said  to  be 
Dr.  Johnson's  servant,  is  also  marvellously  expressive.  It  is  curious  to  com- 
pare the  method  of  this  with  the  more  smooth  and  laboured  manner  of  the 
less  finished  but  beautiful  sketch  of  the  '^  Portraits  of  Countess  Spencer  and 
her  Daughter."  A  most  charming  work  is  the  "Portraits  of  Master  Paul 
Cobb  Methuen  and  his  Sister  "  ;  the  bright  u^ovement  of  the  cat,  dog,  and 
laughing  child  on  the  left  makes  a  delicious  contrast  to  the  tiny  girl  who  sits, 
with  pretty  stolidness,  holding  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  each  hand.  It  is  curious, 
in  tiuning  from  such  a  work  as  this  to  the  "  Portrait  of  Sir  Will.  Meadows 
on  Horseback,"  by  Stubbs,  which  is,  it  must  be  said,  masterly  in  its  way,  to 
reflect  that  Stubbs's  prices  were  on  the  whole  higher  than  Beynolds'a.  Of 
two  Zoffanys,  the  better  is  a  portrait  of  the  actor  "  Thurston,  in  the  *  Merry 
Beggars  of  Sherwood,'"  which  is  full  of  himiorous  expression  and  life.  Of 
the  remaining  Kaebums,  perhaps  the  best  is  the  "  Portrait  of  Nathaniel 
Spens,"  inasmuch  as  it  triimiphs  over  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  hideous 
archer's  dress.  There  are  three  portraits  of  Lady  Hamilton,  by  Komney, 
tlie  most  pleasing  of  which  is  perhaps  that  which  represents  her  as 
*  *  Cassandra. "  We  have  left  unnoticed  as  yet  the  only  Cotman  in  the  ex- 
hibition, a  "  River  Scene,"  in  which  the  treatment  of  sky  and  water  ia  full 
of  breadth  and  suggestion.  The  only  blot  upon  the  pleasing  effect  of  the 
whole  is  found  in  the  monotonous  colour  of  the  boats  on  the  right  hand.  On 
the  whole,  one  may  be  very  well  satisfied  with  the  present  exhibition. 

Art,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  not  of  late  years  had  so  close  a  connexion  as 
could  be  wished  with  our  old  friend  the  Drama  {excepti  exdpiendis,  as  in 
the  worthy  case  of  Mr.  Irving),  unless  it  be  in  the  pictorial  line.  But  a  new 
exception  may  this  year  be  found  in  the  production  at  the  little  Court  Thea- 
tre, in  Sloane  Square,  of  a  posthumous  comedy  of  modem  life,  by  the  late 
Lord  Lytton,  oddly  called  *  *  The  House  of  Damley,"  a  little  more  suggestive 
of  an  historical  play  of  the  **  Queen  of  Scots  "  date  than  of  a  story  of  Hie  day. 
The  play  was  left  unfinished  by  the  author,  and  a  last  act  was  supplied, 
"  taut  hlen  que  Tnal,'^  by  an  actor-dramatist,  Mr.  Coghlan,  who  had  won  hia 
spurs  in  the  same  field  by  a  couple  of  comedies  of  his  own,  by  the  desire 
and  permission  of  the  present  Lord  Lytton,  the  new  (xovemor-Greneral  of 
India.  The  play  has  more  of  the  peculiar  faults,  and  fewer  of  the  peculiar 
merits  of  the  writer,  than  his  standard  comedy  of  "  Money,"  having  the 
marks  of  a  yoimger  and  less  considered  work.  But  it  is  at  least  remarkable 
for  aiming  at  a  different  standard  from  that  which  most  modem  dramatiBtB 
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set  up  for  themselves  ;  and  its  want  of  success  was  probably  due  not  so 
much  to  its  artificial  tone  as  to  the  failure  of  the  actors^  to  whom  it  was  en- 
trusted, to  catch  that  tone  harmoniously.  With  one  exception,  they  lacked 
the  "  breadth  "  in  which,  not  in  dranatic  art  only,  the  age  must  confess  itself 
wanting,  though  it  is  perhaps  too  self-satisfied  to  do  so.  The  exception  was 
in  a  young  actress,  Miss  Roselle,  who,  in  a  minor  but  attractive  character, 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  play  and  the  author  so  thoroughly  that  her  perform- 
ance was  a  real  pleasure  to  those  who  have  a  certain  love  for  the  '^artificial " 
bravely  and  naturally  done,  ih  days  when  we  have  had  something  too  much 
of  so-called  '^  Realism. "  The  Ideal  in  Art  comes  nearer  to  the  Real  in  Life, 
it  may  be,  than  some  people  believe. 


SCIENCE. 

The  progress  of  science  during  the  year  1877  was  great,  and  some  of  the 
results  arrived  at  will  probably  render  it  remarkable  for  some  centuries  to 
come.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  steam-engine,  which  has  been  hitherto 
regarded  as  a  friend  to  the  manufacturer,  should  in  this  year  have  been  freely 
used  by  the  scientific  man,  and  that  chemistry  and  physics  bid  fair  to  be 
carried  on  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  heretofore,  as  far  as  the  forces  actually 
brought  into  play  are  concerned.  Though  the  fact  may  not  be  easily  dis- 
covered by  future  students  of  scientific  history,  the  great  strides  made  in 
mathematics  during  the  past  years  have  been  of  great  general  service  to 
scientific  investigators,  and  electric  and  other  problems  have  been  solved  in 
a  manner  which,  by  older  methods,  would  have  been  nearly  impossible,  or, 
at  all  events,  only  attainable  by  vast  expenditure  of  time  and  labour. 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Association  was  held  at  Plymouth,  and  was 
not  so  successful  perhaps  as  some  former  ones,  as  far  as  the  local  or  temporary 
members  were  concerned.  As  the  city  of  Exeter  was  visited  during  the 
week  by  an  excursion  from  Plymouth,  many  of  those  who  would  otherwise 
have  swollen  the  numbers  of  the  temporary  members  were  detained  at 
home  by  their  duties  as  hosts,  and  perhaps  the  knowledge  that  neither 
Prof.  Huxley  nor  Prof.  Tyndall  would  be  present  prevented  the  merely 
curious  from  paying  their  guinea.  Professor  Allen  Thompson,  the  Presi- 
dent, read  his  address  to  a  most  attentive  audience,  though  the  subject  was 
of  the  most  abstruse.  Sir  William  Thompson  read  a  paper  in  which  he 
asserted  that  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  the  germs  of  animals  being  conveyed  to 
this  earth  by  meteorites,  if  sufficiently  protected  by  cracks  in  the  meteoric 
mass ;  and  he  caused  much  amusement  by  alluding  to  the  possibility  of  the 
Colorado  beetle  falling  in  this  manner  on  the  earth,  and  becoming  the  father 
of  a  numerous  family.  Professor  Claughton,  in  answer  to  this,  observed 
that,  provided  the  mamma  beetles  were  left  at  home,  he  did  not  care  how 
many  papa  beetles  came  down  in  meteorites. 

The  French  Association  commenced  its  sittings  at  Havre,  under  the 
I)residency  of  M.  Broca.  It  was  visited  by  scientific  men  of  various  nation- 
alities, though  the  meeting  was  not  on  the  whole  largely  attended.  Would 
that  all  monarchs  were  as  much  interested  in  science  as  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil ;  while  in  Paris  he  was  present  at  every  scientific  meeting  of  any  impor- 
tance, and  in  London  he  visited  the  principal  scientific  men  resident  there, 
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and  attended  Mr.  Wallace's  lecture.  We  mentioned  that  mathematics  had 
made  strides  which  have  been  of  great  use  to  scientific  men — ^let  us  hear 
Professor  Sylvester  on  this  subject,  "  At  this  moment  I  happen  to  be  engaged 
in  a  research  of  fascinating  interest  to  myself,  and  which,  if  the  day  only 
responds  to  the  promise  of  its  dawn,  will  meet,  I  believe,  a  sympathetic 
response  from  the  professors  of  our  divine  Algebraic  art  scattered  through 
the  world.  These  things  are  called  algebraic  forms ;  Professor  Cayley  called 
them  Qiuxntics.  These  are  not,  properly  speaking,  geometrical  forms,  though 
capable  to  some  extent  of  being  embodied  in  them,  but  rather  schemes  of 
processes  for  forming,  for  calling  into  existence,  as  it  were,  Algebraic 
Quantities.  To  every  such  Quantic  is  associated  an  infinite  variety  of  other 
forms  that  may  be  regarded  as  engendered  from  and  floating  like  an  atmo- 
sphere around  it ;  but  infinite  in  number  as  are  these  derived  existences,  it 
is  found  that  they  may  be  derived  by  composition — ^by  mixture,  so  to  say — 
of  a  certain  number  of  fundamental  forms,  standard  rays,  as  they  may  be 
termed,  in  the  Algebraic  spectrum  of  the  Quantic  to  which  they  belong. 
And  as  it  is  the  leading  pursuit  of  physicists  of  the  present  day  to  ascertain 
the  spectrum  of  the  fixed  lines  of  every  chemical  substance,  so  it  is  the  aim 
and  object  of  a  great  school  of  mathematicians  to  make  out  the  fundamental 
derived  forms,  the  covariants  and  invariants,  as  they  are  called,  of  these 
Quantics."  Professor  Sylvester  goes  on  to  say  that  he  was  induced  to  under- 
take this  study  by  the  persistence  of  a  student  at  the  John  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, U.S.,  who,  inDickens^s  phrase,  "  wanted  to  know,  you  know,"  and  who 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  being  taught  the.new  Algebra.  Sajrs 
Professor  Sylvester,  **In  trying  to  throw  light  upon  an  obscure  explanation 
in  our  text-book  my  brain  took  fire.  I  plunged  with  requickened  zeal  into  a 
subject  which  I  had  for  years  abandoned,  and  found  food  for  thoughts  which 
have  engaged  my  attention  for  a  considerable  time  past,  and  will  probably 
occupy  all  my  powers  of  contemplation  for  several  months  to  come." 

The  gallant  savants  of  Ireland  have  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to 
admit  ladies  to  diplomas ;  and  the  University  of  London  speedily  followed 
their  example.  The  great  difficulty  of  finding  a  hospital  for  ladies  to  study 
in  was  removed  by  the  governing  body  of  the  Royal  Free  Hospital 

The  storm  warnings  sent  by  telegraph  to  different  parishes  in  France 
amount  now  to  five  hundred  daily.  We  mentioned  last  year  the  system  was 
organised  by  M.  Leverrier. 

The  leading  article  of  a  well-known  scientific  journal  for  the  last  week  of 
1877  bears  the  significant  title,  "  The  Last  of  the  Gases."  After  resisting  all 
attempts  to  reduce  them  to  the  liquid  state,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and 
common  air  were  reduced  either  to  liquids  or  vapour  sensible  to  the  eye.  As 
has  often  been  the  case  in  great  discoveries,  two  investigators  were  working 
independently;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  strictly  within  the  province  of  this  work 
to  give  evidence  as  to  their  relative  claims  to  priority,  though  the  honour  of 
the  later  discovery  in  this  case  will  not  be  less  than  that  of  the  earlier  one. 
M.  Cailletet  succeeded,  on  December  2,  in  liquefying  oxygen  and  carbonic 
oxide  at  a  temperature  of  —  29°  C. ,  and  at  a  pressure  of  300  atmospheres. 
The  apparatus  used  by  him  consists  of  a  strong  steel  cylinder  (M.  Cailletet  is 
an  iron  master)  with  two  openings,  through  one  of  which  hydraulic  pressure 
is  communicated.  A  tube  with  very  strong  sides  passes  through  the  other  ; 
this  is  enclosed  in  a  freezing  mixtiu'e  when  necessary.  Within  the  cylinder 
is  a  smaller  cylinder  containing  the  gas  to  be  compressed.   The  space  between 
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this  and  the  outer  cylinder  is  filled  with  mercury.  The  gas  is  placed  in  the 
small  tube  in  a  compressed  state,  and  then  by  suddenly  allowing  it  to  com- 
municate with  the  outer  air  such  a  degree  of  cold  is  produced  that  a  large 
portion  of  it  is  condensed.  The  temperature  of  the  oxygen  before  alluded 
to,  viz.  —  29°  C,  was  attained  by  the  employment  of  sulphurous  acid  and  a 
pressure  of  300  atmospheres.  At  this  temperature  no  change  took  place  ; 
but,  on  allowing  the  gas  to  expand,  the  temperature  was  rapidly  lowered  (it 
appears  difficult  to  say  to  what  point),  and  a  cloud  was  formed.  The  same 
result  was  afterwards  obtained  by  allowing  the  gas  time  to  cool  after  com- 
pression. After  this  feat  had  been  accomplished  by  M.  Caillet^t,  M.  Pictet 
at  Geneva,  working  with  an  entirely  different  apparatus,  the  result  of  much 
study,  succeeded  as  follows.  M.  Pictet  employed  an  engine  of  about  15-horse 
power  to  reduce  the  temperature  in  a  tube  about  four  feet  long  containing 
sulphurous  acid,  the  vacuum  pumps  withdrawing  vapour  from  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  sulphurous  acid.  The  vapour  was  then  compressed  by  the  force- 
pumps;  it  was  then  cooled  and  liquefied,  and  the  temperature  was  reduced  in 
this  manner  to  about  —  70°  C.  This  liquid  sulphurous  acid  was  next  used 
to  cool  carbonic  acid  after  compression,  and  a  central  tube  was  filled  with 
liquid  carbonic  acid,  which  was  afterwards  reduced  to  a  solid  state  and  a 
temperature  of  —  140°  C.  A  tube  of  great  thickness  containing  oxygen  is 
inserted  in  this  solid  carbonic  acid,  the  end  of  this  tube  being  in  communi- 
cation with  a  shell  containing  chlorate  of  potash  ;  the  other  was  closed  by  a 
stop-cock.  On  heat  being  applied  to  the  chlorate,  the  pressure  indicated 
was  320  atmospheres,  and  liquefied  oxygen  issued  with  great  violence.  On 
the  last  day  of  December,  however,  M.  Cailletet  performed  a  series  of  ex- 
periments in  the  laboratory  of  the  Ecole  Normale  at  Paris  in  the  presence  of 
Berthelot,  Boussingault,  St.  Clare  Deville,  Mascart,  and  others ;  he  then, 
using  the  same  apparatus  as  before,  liquefied  nitrogen  under  a  pressure  of  200 
atmospheres.  Hydrogen  was  reduced  to  a  mist  at  280  atmospheres,  produc- 
ing an  intense  degree  of  cold.  Lastly,  though  the  difiiculty  was  perhaps 
not  so  great,  atmospheric  air  was  reduced  to  a  liquid  state,  resembling  the 
jet  from  a  perfume  bottle.  M.  Cailletet  has  arrived  at  these  wonderful  results 
in  some  measure  by  making  use  of  his  iron-making  machinery,  and  M. 
Pictet's  ice-making  apparatus  was  of  equal  use  to  him  in  his  researches. 

The  talking  phonograph  of  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  an  instrument  of 
which  an  account  has  been  received  late  in  the  year.  This  consists  of  a 
mouthpiece,  in  which  is  a  metal  diaphragm  and  a  point  of  metal  attached  to 
it.  A  brass  cyb'nder  revolves  in  front  of  this,  after  the  manner  of  the  barrel 
of  a  musical  box.  This  barrel  has  a  covering  of  tinfoil,  and  the  point  on 
the  diaphragm  when  made  to  vibrate  by  a  voice  makes  contact  with  the  tin- 
foil. The  mechanism  for  reading  off  the  marks  then  made  is  another  dia- 
phragm held  in  a  tube  on  the  opposite  side,  and  a  point  of  metal  held  against 
the  foil  on  that  side.  The  result  is  a  synthesis  of  the  sounds  analysed  by 
the  mouthpiece  side  before  mentioned.  By  this  machine,  when  perfected, 
it  will  be  possible  to  reproduce  exactly  words  spoken  at  any  length  of  time 
before,  and  the  cartoon  of  Punch,  representing  a  cellar  full  of  songs  by 
deceased  artists,  may  be  a  true  picture,  though  drawn  in  jest. 

Professor  Barff,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  by  exposing  iron  objects  to  a  dull 
red  heat  in  a  muffle  filled  with  dry  steam,  and  allowing  the  steam  to  play 
on  the  objects  after  removal,  has  produced  a  coating  of  black  oxide,  which 
resists  the  action  of  the  air,  of  fresh  or  sea  water,  and  even  of  strong  acids. 
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This  coating  was  proposed  as  fit  for  the  surface  of  standard  weights,  as  the 
expense  of  standard  weights  of  iron  would  be  much  less  than  those  of 
bronze  or  brass  at  present  used. 

A  telephonic  alarum  has  been  applied  to  the  telephone  by  Dr.  Botitgen. 
This  consists  of  a  tuning-fork,  which,  on  being  vibrated  at  one  end  of  the 
wire,  produces  a  sound  at  the  other  loud  enough  to  call  attention  to.  the 
instrument. 

The  electric  light  was  used  in  the  month  of  September  for  lighting  the 
station  at  Lyons.  In  the  June  previous  Mr.  Jablochkoff's  apparatus  for 
producing  the  electric  light  was  tested  at  the  West  India  Docks,  imder  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Denayrouze  ;  the  apparatus  consisted  of  an  electro-magnetic 
machine,  worked  by  a  small  steam-engine,  insulated  wires,  and  the  candles,  which 
are  the  invention  of  Mr.  Jablochkoff.  The  candles  consist  of  two  carbons, 
with  a  slip  of  insulating  substance  between  them,  which  bums  away  exactly 
as  does  the  wick  of  a  candle.  The  experiment  was  very  successful,  and  each 
candle  was  said  to  be  equal  in  power  to  100  gas  jets.  The  defect  to  overcome 
was  the  shortness  of  time  that  each  candle  lasts.  From  experiments  made 
by  Commander  Perrier,  of  the  Algerian  Survey,  it  appears  that  the  time 
taken  in  transmitting  an  electric  signal  from  Paris  to  Marseilles  (863  kilos.) 
was  only  '02  of  a  second,  showing  a  velocity  of  46,000  kilos,  per  second. 
Between  Algiers  and  Marseilles  the  time  required  was  '23  of  a  second  for  a 
distance  of  900  kilos.  This  gives  only  4,000  kilos,  per  second  ;  the  battery 
in  the  latter  case,  however,  had  only  a  tenth  of  the  niunber  of  elements  in  the 
former.  It  will  be  possible  when  the  Algerian  triangulation  is  finished  to 
measure  an  arc  of  meridian  from  Shetland  to  Laghouat  in  Algeria. 

Dr.  Siemens,  in  addressing  the  members  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute, spoke  of  the  improved  manner  in  which  a  scientific  way  of  treating 
metallurgical  processes  was  now  received,  and  congratulated  the  trade  on 
producing  iron  and  steel  with  50  per  cent,  less  coal  than  formerly,  admitting 
at  the  same  time  that  a  large  margin  for  improvement  existed.  Mr.  Siemens 
alluded  to  several  projects  of  his  own.  One  of  these  was  for  making  gas  in 
the  pit^  and  allowing  its  change  of  temperature  and  natural  gravity  to  assist 
in  sending  it  on  its  journey.  The  utilisation  of  water-power  was  another 
subject  which  afibrded  a  subject  for  Mr.  Siemens'  ingenuity.  He  says,  "  Sir 
W.  Armstrong  has  taught  us  how  to  carry  and  utilise  power  at  a  distance  if 
conveyed  through  high-pressure  mains,  and  in  various  places  it  is  conveyed 
by  quick  working  steel  ropes  passing  over  large  pulleys  ; "  by  these  means 
power  may  be  carried  over  one  or  two  miles  without  difficulty.  Mr.  Siemens 
expressed  an  idea  that  the  hiotive  power  of  the  future  would  be  electric,  and 
worked  by  water  power  from  a  distance.  He  said  that  a  copper  rod  of  3-inch 
diameter  would  be  able  to  transmit  a  thousand  horse-power  a  great  number 
of  miles.  Mr.  Siemens  spoke  also  of  the  process  of  Dr.  Barfi^  which  we  have 
alluded  to  elsewhere. 

The  art  of  printing  and  the  progress  hitherto  made  in  it,  received 
special  attention  this  year  in  consequence  of  the  commemoration  of  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  first  printing  in  England.  An  exhibition  was  held, 
at  which  specimens  of  printing  and  printing  machinery  were  exhibited,  and 
want  of  space  alone  prevented  the  newest  being  there  also.  Many  curious 
books  were  shown.  The  rate  of  printing  from  a  few  copies  in  an  hour  to  the 
25,000  impressions  an  hour  of  the  Walter  press  is  a  subject  of  great  interest 
in  itself  alone,  and  the  study  of  it  amply  repaid  the  visitors  to  theezhibitioii. 
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We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  generally  known  that  it  is  now  considered 
easier  to  melt  up  type  and  recast  it  than  to  break  it  up  and  reset  it.  Very 
clever  machinery  exists  for  casting  type  in  wholesale  quantities,  and  also  for 
setting  it  up,  and  each  roll  of  paper  used  in  printing  a  newspaper  is  some 
miles  in  length. 

Mr.  C.  Thatcher  has  contributed  to  science  a  shell  of  an  entirely  new 
(jemis.  Mr.  Thatcher,  besides  this,  obtained  many  valuable  specimens  from 
China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  Australia  during  five  years  of  collecting. 
The  natural  history  of  Bermuda  has  been  investigated  with  the  best  results 
by  Mr.  G.  Browne  Goode,  curator  of  the  National  Museum  at  Washington. 
The  collection  filled  twelve  barrels  and  forty-three  boxes,  and  many  of  the 
objects  collected  ai'e  believed  to  be  new  to  science.  The  flesh  of  the  carcase 
of  the  mammoth  discovered  on  the  Kundola  in  Siberia  was  very  soft,  and  of 
a  red  coloiu:  when  dug  out,  but  soon  hardened  like  a  white  clay.  It  seems 
to  be  much  impregnated  with  lime.  Mr.  Polyakoff  left  St.  Petersburg  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  the  body,  and  bringing  it  home. 

A  remarkable  visit  was  paid  by  Dr.  Hooker  to  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  and  a 
journey  undertaken  by  the  two  to  Colorado  and  Utah,  in  order  to  compare 
the  floras  of  these  central  elevated  districts  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the 
continent.  The  eastern  flanks  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  were  followed  for 
about  300  miles,  and  the  travellers  visited  Denver,  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
the  Desert  region,  Carson  city,  the  Tosemite  Valley,  and  San  Francisco.  The 
result  of  the  investigation  is  that  the  vegetation  of  the  middle  latitudes  of 
the  continent  resolves  itself  into  three  principal  meridional  floras,  incom- 
parably more  diverse  than  any  of  similar  meridians  in  the  old  world,  being  in 
fact,  as  far  as  many  genera  of  herbaceous  plants  are  concerned,  absolutely  dis- 
tinct. Not  a  pine  or  oak,  maple,  elm,  plane  or  birch  of  Eastern  America 
extends  to  Western,  and  genera  of  thirty  to  fifty  species  are  confined  to  each. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  region,  though  very  distinct  from  the  above,  has  a  few 
elements  of  the  Eastern  region,  and  more  of  the  Western.  Drs.  Gray  and 
Hooker  obtained  proofs  of  an  almost  post-pliocene  age  in  the  aged  pines  and 
junipers,  which  show  the  nature  of  the  climatal  conditions  in  a  manner  which 
has  hitherto  been  sought  among  fossil  rather  than  living  organisms.  The 
theories  of  some  botanists  concerning  the  existence  of  a  submerged  continent 
between  Eiu-ope  and  America  have  been  verified  by  the  "  Challenger  "  sound- 
ings, and  there  is  now  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  bank  which  may  repre- 
sent a  former  continent. 

Undoubtedly  the  origin  of  life  was  one  of  the  questions  of  the  year,  as 
of  last  year,  and  some  addition  may  be  made  to  the  experiments  recorded 
as  made  by  Professor  Tyndall  in  our  last  volume.  Professor  Tyndall  found 
such  difficulty  in  sterilising  solutions  and  infusions  of  various  substances, 
that  he  determined,  in  his  own  words,  to  break  away  from  the  Boysd 
Institution  Laboratory  altogether,  and  to  work  at  Kew,  and  he  found  that 
liquids  which  resisted  two  hundred  minutes'  boiling  in  Albemarle  Street, 
were  utterly  sterilised  by  five  minutes*  boiling  at  Kew.  On  returning  to 
London  the  same  infusions  were  treated  in  a  shed  on  tlie  roof  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  were  pronounced  by  Professor  Tyndall  to  be  infected  (just 
as  the  human  patient  might  be)  by  the  clothing  of  the  assistants  of  the  labora- 
tory. By  taking  measures  to  counteract  this  infection,  the  infusions  were 
sterilised  as  at  Kew,  and  by  extraordinary  precautions,  and  keeping  in  mind 
carefully  the  obstinate  character  of  some  of  the  germs  of  hay  which  oon- 
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tained  his  infusions,  Professor  Tyndall  vanquished  his  germs  in  less  time 
than  has  hitherto  been  required  to  sterilise  them.  Professor  Tyndall  says  that 
for  all  known  germs  there  exists  a  period  of  incubation.  If,  during  this 
period  and  well  within  it,  the  infusion  be  boiled  for  even  the  fraction  of  a 
minute,  the  softened  germs  which  are  then  approaching  their  term  of  final 
development  will  be  destroyed.  Repeating  the  process  of  heating  every  ten 
or  twelve  hours,  each  successive  heating  will  destroy  the  germs  then  softened 
and  ready  for  destruction,  until,  after  a  sufficient  number  of  heatings,  the 
last  living  germ  will  disappear.  A  temperature  far  below  the  boiling  point 
suffices  to  sterilise.  The  scum  of  bacteria  which  occasionally  formed  on  the 
surface  of  some  of  the  liquids,  appeared  to  have  the  power  of  completely 
intercepting  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  depriving  the  germs  underneath 
of  the  gas  necessary  to  their  development.  The  dependence  of  bacteria 
on  air  was  afterwards  experimented  upon  by  Dr.  Tyndall,  and  the  ordinary 
air  pump  and  the  Springel  pump  were  used,  and  he  believes  that  if  the  air 
were  completely  removed,  the  infusions  might  be  sterilised  without  boiling. 
Dr.  Tyndall  says  the  germs  are  certainly  killed  by  the  absence  of  oxygen. 
Dr.  Tyndall  took  with  him  to  the  Alps  some  of  the  infusipnsof  turnip,  beef,  &c. , 
sealed,  and  opened  some  of  them  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  others  in  a 
hay-loft.  The  result  was  that  twenty-one  out  of  twenty-three  flasks  opened 
in  the  hay-loft  were  flUed  with  organisms,  while  all  the  flasks  opened  on  the 
precipice  edge  remained  clear  as  distilled  water. 

A  conference  was  held  by  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain, 
and  though  no  great  results  were  arrived  at,  the  result  was  not  unsatis- 
factory. In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  evidence  of  man's  work  in 
palaeolithic  times  was  criticised  severely.  Nothing  was  adduced  to  show 
that  man  was  pre-glacial.  At  the  anniversary  of  the  Linnsean  Society  it  was 
announced  that  British  and  German  investigators  had  made  important 
iidvances  in  the  study  of  protoplasmic  bodies.  Very  high  power  (^^^-inch) 
object-glasses  were  used  to  obtain  some  of  the  most  interesting  results  ;  but 
the  subject  is  too  special  for  a  detailed  notice. 

For  some  years  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands  and  the  coast  of  Califomia, 
opposite,  have  furnished  large  quantities  of  cania,  and  tons  of  stone  imple- 
ments to  Professor  Schumacher.  Many  of  the  implements  are  of  most  beau- 
tiful workmanship,  and  throw  much  light  on  the  colonization  of  the  continent. 

Dr.  Bastian,  one  of  Professors  Tyiidall's  and  Pasteur's  adversaries,  ac- 
cepted a  challenge  on  the  spontaneous  generation  question  to  perform  some 
experiments,  and  intended  to  carry  them  out  before  MM.  Dumafi,  Milne- 
Edwards,  and  Boussingault,  who  were  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  to  go  into  this  controversy  with  M.  Pasteur.  After  a  good  deal  of 
very  unsatisfactory  correspondence,  however,  no  experiments  were  performed, 
and  no  conclusion  arrived  at. 

Rubies  and  other  precious  stones  were  produced  artificially  by  MM. 
Feil  &  Fremy,  by  a  new  process  which  was  described  by  them  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.  Some  of  the  stones  produced 
are  so  inexpensive  that  they  may  be  applied  to  ordinary  decorative  purposes. 
The  stones  were  obtained  by  calcining  alumina,  minium,  bichromate  of 
potash,  &c. ,  in  a  furnace. 

M.  Cloez  produced  substances  analogous  with  petroleum  by  the  action 
of  acid  on  spiegeleisen.  Considering  the  vast  importance  of  oxygen  in  the 
globe,  of  the  solid  part  of  which  it  forms  about  one-third,  and  of  the  liquid 
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part  eight-ninths,  it  has  been  regarded  as  singular  and  significant  that  the 
spectrum  of  this  gas  has  not  been  hitherto  recognised  in  that  of  the  sun. 

Professor  H.  Draper,  M.D.,  read  a  paper  before  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  in  which  he  announces  the  discovery  of  oxygen  and 
probably  of  nitrogen  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Dr.  Draper  used  a  beam  re- 
flected from  the  flat  mirror  of  a  heliostat  in  his  experiments,  and  not  a 
beam  from  a  limited  area  of  the  sun  through  a  slit  in  the  spectroscope. 
This  discovery,  like  that  of  the  liquefaction  of  oxygen  by  MM.  Cailletet  & 
Pictet,  owes  much  to  machinery,  the  only  dificrence  being  that  Professor 
Draper  used  a  petroleimi  motor  or  engine,  while  the  other  gentlemen  had 
steam  at  their  disposal,  and  by  this  worked  the  Gramme  machine  for  pro- 
ducing the  electric  current.  This  machine  had  a  double  set  of  brushes,  and 
was  wound  with  wire  of  such  a  size  as  to  give  a  current  of  sufficient  in- 
tensity for  any  purpose.  Dr.  Draper  obtained  one  thousand  10-inch  sparks 
per  minute  with  the  18-inch  coil,  and  by  this  means  he  photographed  the 
spectra  of  oxygen  and  other  gases  in  Pltlcker's  tubes.  These  tubes  were  a 
source  of  great  trouble  to  Dr.  Draper,  as  they  were  often  ruined  by  the  great 
heat  of  the  sparks,  and  the  contents  of  the  tubes  required  to  be  verified 
with  great  care.  Professor  Draper  says  that  oxygen  gives  bright  bands  in 
the  solar  spectrum,  and  not  dark  absorption  bands  like  the  metals,  and  that 
the  theory  of  the  solar  spectrum  must  be  changed,  so  that  it  must  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  a  continuous  spectrum  with  certain  rays  absorbed  by  layers 
of  ignited  metallic  vapours,  but  as  having  bright  lines  and  bands  superposed 
on  the  background  of  the  continuous  spectrum.  Professor  Draper  remarks 
that  the  bright  lines  of  oxygen  in  the  spectrum  of  the  solar  disc  have 
hitherto  not  been  perceived,  probably  from  the  fact  that  in  eye  observation 
bright  lines  on  a  less  bright  ground  do  not  make  the  same  impression  on  the 
mind  that  dark  lines  do. 

Dr.  White  spent  some  time  in  making  a  critical  study  of  the  Mesozoic 
and  Cainozoic  strata  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  the  results  confirm 
the  idea  of  Dr.  Hayden  that  the  entire  series  of  deposits  are  consecutive, 
from  the  Dakota  group  below  to  the  Bridger  group  above,  alternations  of 
fresh  and  salt  water  deposits  containing  animal  remains  to  correspond. 

Professor  Marsh  announces  the  discovery  of  two  species  of  fossil  bisons  in 
the  lower  Pliocene  of  Nebraska.  In  a  very  interesting  lecture,  delivered  at 
Nashville,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association,  Prof  essor  Marsh  gave 
an  account  of  the  extinct  animals  of  North  America ;  he  traced  the  pig,  which, 
he  says,  "  with  an  obstinacy  never  lost,"  has  held  on  in  spite  of  catastrophes 
and  evolution.  He  drew  special  attention  to  the  Tillodontiu,  which  are 
comparatively  abundant  in  the  middle  and  lower  Eocene.  In  the  type  of  the 
order,  the  skull  resembles  that  of  the  bears,  the  molar  teeth  are  of  the 
ungulate  types,  while  the  incisors  are  very  similar  to  those  of  rodents. 
Professor  Marsh  observes  that  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  man  existed 
in  the  American  Pliocene  age. 

The  Geology  of  the  English  Lake  Country  had  much  light  thrown  upon 
it  by  a  memoir  of  the  E.  Survey,  by  J.  C.  Ward,  F.G.S.,  a  welcome  return 
to  the  old  fashion  of  explaining  the  sheets  of  the  survey  in  a  copious  manner. 

The  following  remarks  of  Professor  Pengelley  may  be  of  interest.  He 
stated  at  the  British  Association  that  he  partially  revived  the  theory  of  the 
late  Professor  Jukes  ;  he  believed  the  upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  lower  Devonian,  each  containing  Phylolepis  concerUrictUi, 
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which  is  not  found  in  any  other  horizon.  Mr.  Pengelley  called  attention  to 
the  metamorphism  which  had  taken  place  near  Prawle  Point,  in  Devon,  and 
he  supported  the  idea  of  Dr.  Hull  and  Professor  Jukes  that  a  submerged 
boss  of  granite  may  have  wrought  this  change — ^the  granitoid  pebbles  on  the 
coast  point  to  this. 

Mr.  Woodward  supplemented  these  remarks  by  arguments,  palffion- 
tological  and  otherwise. 

The  boring  at  Messrs.  Meux's  brewery,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  passed 
through  a  great  thickness  of  chalk,  and  through  an  insignificant  representa- 
tive of  the  beds  which  underlie  it,  and  thence  into  Upper  Devonian  strata. 
There  was  no  oolite,  and  a  striking  confirmation  was  afforded  of  the  theo- 
retical structure  of  the  South  of  England,  as  propounded  many  years  since. 
Geologists  generally  have  maintained  that  a  band  of  rocks  of  palseozoic  age 
extend  from  Westphalia,  under  the  South-east  of  England.  The  importance 
of  determining  the  course  of  such  palaeozoic  rocks  was,  that  along  the  whole 
of  its  exposed  part,  the  coal-bearing  strata  of  Westphalia,  Belgium,  and 
Northern  France  depended  on  it.  From  Valenciennes  westwards  the  coal 
measures  are  not  exposed  at  the  surface,  but  are  reached  through  the  chalk 
formation;  but  from  the  underground  workings  at  Douay,  Bdthune,  &c.,  the 
relation  of  the  several  members  of  the  series  is  exposed,  as  is  the  case  sJao 
where  they  are  again  seen  at  the  surface  in  the  Boulonnais.  For  the  present 
it  has  not  been  discovered  in  what  direction  the  Devonian  beds  found  at 
Tottenham  are  dipping  (they  are  probably  trending  east  and  west).  How- 
ever, the  fact  is  ascertained  that  London  overlies  the  edge  of  a  great  coal- 
field, and  the  probability  is  that  the  coal-field  lies  to  the  north.  The 
635  feet  of  chalk  gone  through  were  horizontal ;  the  35  feet  of  Devonian 
dipped  uniformly  at  an  angle  of  30°,  and  so  far  agreed  with  those  of  France. 

Mr.  Whitaker  wishes  to  have  a  more  extended  and  systematic  boring 
under  the  rocks  of  the  Southern  counties,  and  Mr.  Lebour  suggests  that  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Devonian  above-mentioned  may  overlie  the  coal  mea- 
sures, as  inversion  is  by  no  means  rare  in  Belgium. 

Professor  Dewalque,  of  Belgium,  concludes  from  a  visit  to  England  that 
the  metamorphic  character  is  more  prevalent  there  than  in  Belgium,  especi- 
ally in  the  middle  and  upper  divisions.  He  regards  this  series  as  perfectly 
continuous  from  Barnstaple  to  Linton.  He  saw  nowhere  any  indication  of 
a  fault,  or  a  repetition  of  the  series.  The  sandstones  of  Baggy  Point  and 
Marwood  perfectly  agree  lithologically  and  palseontologically  with  certain 
portions  of  the  **  Psammites  du  Chondres  "  of  Belgium.  Professor  Dewalque 
says  that  the  Ilfracombe  limestone  represents  the  ^'  stringocephalus  "  lime- 
stone (Calcaire  de  Givet)  ;  hence  it  is  easy  to  compare  these  beds  with  those 
of  the  Continent.  He  remarks  that  the  Devonian  limestone  is  much  more 
abimdant  on  the  Continent  than  in  England,  and  the  limestone  of  the  Car- 
boniferous beds  also.  The  professor  saw  but  little  of  Hereford,  and  the 
comstones  are  alone  mentioned  by  him,  but  he  concludes  that  the  Old  Red 
sandstone  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  marine  deposit. 

Mr.  Champemowne,  of  Dartington,  after  a  very  careful  study  of  the 
Devonian  rocks  in  the  south  of  Devonshire,  concludes  that  the  great  Devon 
limestones  are  the  highest  of  the  Devonian  series.  He  believes  them  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  Upper  Carboniferous,  and  that  these  beds  are  perfectly 
conformable. 

The  law  deduced  by  Baer  from  observation  on  Russian  rivers  regarding 
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the  influence  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  the  form  of  river  banks  and  beds 
has  received  confirmation  by  various  observers  since. 

Mr.  Finger,  of  Vienna,  has  enlarged  upon  this  problem,  and  not  only 
enquired  into  the  case  of  rivers  flowing  and  winds  moving  in  a  meridian 
direction,  but  that  of  any  river  running  in  a  course  parallel  to  the  spheroidal 
surface  of  the  earth.  IVLr.  Finger  finds  that  the  lateral  pressure  to  the  right 
is  not  greatest  for  a  motion  along  the  meridian,  even  when  the  azimuth  of 
the  direction  does  not  vary. 

The  fossils  collected  by  Capt.  Fielden  and  Mr. '  Hart,  and  by  Lieut. 
Egerton  and  Dr.  Moss  in  the  Arctic  regions,  have  been  reported  on  during 
the  year  1877  ;  some  of  past  tertiary  age  were  found  at  a  height  of  600  feet 
above  the  sea.  There  were  eighteen  species  of  mollusca,  one  of  actinozoon, 
one  of  foraminifera,  and  one  of  marine  plants — being  altogether  twenty- one 
species  which  now  live  in  the  Arctic  seas.  Nearer  home,  the  so-called  raised 
beaches  at  Plymouth  Hoe  have  been  examined  by  Mr.  Collins,  containing 
bones  of  rhinoceros,  elephants,  and  other  animals  ;  there  being  continual  ex- 
cavations going  on  in  this  part  of  Plymouth,  fresh  sections  are  often  obtained. 
Mr.  Collins  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  gravels  had  been  formed  within 
the  last  few  thousand  years,  and  were  of  the  same  age  as  the  cave  deposits. 

Professor  £.  S.  Morse,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Inos- 
kimi,  seventeen  miles  short  of  Yokohama,  in  Japan.  Professor  Morse  re- 
cently ascended  one  of  the  highest  Japanese  mountains,  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  he  found  that  it  contained  a  peculiar  faima.  He 
proposes  to  establish  a  summer  school  of  natural  history,  and  to  translate 
his  text-books  into  Japanese. 

A  very  curious  account  comes  to  us  this  year  of  the  falling  of  a  mountain 
in  Tarentaise,  Savoy,  from  M.  B^rard.  He  says,  *  *  A  mountain  fell  in  por- 
tions during  twenty  days,  doing  great  damage,  and  filling  the  vaUey  below 
with  blocks  of  stone  :  periods  of  repose  lasting  about  a  minute  took  place, 
and  then  the  movement  recommenced."  M.  B^rard  attributes  the  phenome- 
non to  some  geological  force  other  than  gravitation. 

An  important  addition  was  made  to  the  knowledge  of  Russian  geology 
by  the  publication  of  **A  Geological  Sketch  of  the  Povyenetz  District, 
Government  Olonetz,  and  its  Mines  '* — a  large  volume,  the  result  of  seven 
years'  work,  illustrated  with  maps  and  chromolithographs.  Fine  palseonto- 
logical  specimens  from  the  Permian  formation  were  obtained  at  a  depth  of 
242  metres  from  the  surface  near  Memel.  The  twenty-five  species  obtained 
embraced  eleven  molluscs,  five  entomostracsa,  two  bryozoa,  &c.,  but  one- 
third  of  these  are  found  in  corresponding  English  formations :  quad  Devonian 
forms  came  up  among  the  Permian. 

The  instability  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  demonstrated  many  times 
during  the  year.  In  one  page  of  "Nature,"  we  find  recorded  a  new  volcanic 
outbreak  adjoining  the  River  Tana,  confirming  the  theory  that  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  have  been  upraised  by  volcanic  action ;  an  extensive 
movement  of  subsidence  in  Calabria,  chasms  opening,  and  houses  disappearing 
in  them  ;  and  a  destructive  earthquake  in  Peru,  shocks  being  also  felt  in 
Perthshire,  and  at  Lofta  in  Sweden. 

The  course  of  science  does  not  always  run  smooth,  as  was  exemplified  by 
the  treatment  received  by  Herr  Nicolai  Lograf ,  a  member  of  the  Moscow 
Society  of  Naturalists,  who  made  an  excursion  to  the  Peninsula  of  Karim,  in 
the  Samoyede  district.     It  appears  that  the  suspicions  of  the  natives  were 
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aroused  by  his  taking  measurements  of  their  heads,  extremities,  &c.  Fear- 
ing for  their  reindeer,  their  property  (and  possibly  for  the  heads  in  question), 
they  packed  up  their  goods,  and  those  of  the  traveller,  and  carried  him 
together  with  them  into  the  interior.  The  collections  he  had  made  suffered 
at  the  hands  and  stomachs  of  the  Samoyedes,  as  they  destroyed  his  insects, 
and  drank  the  preserving  alcohol.  Two  fishermen,  who  had  heard  of  his 
adventures,  rescued  him  from  the  Karim,  Tundra  Coast. 

Jenissei. — The  expedition  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Hjalmar  Shdel,  of 
Upsala,  travelled  by  Nischni  Novogorod,  Perm,  Tjumez,  Tomsk,  and  Elrasno- 
jarsk,  arriving  at  the  last  place  on  June  8.  The  Jenissei  has  a  length  of  about 
1,660  English  miles  below  Elrasnojarsk  ;  the  high  banks  are  in  places  clothed 
with  Pimis  ohovata,  and  cembra,  and  larch.  The  Russian  population  was 
found  to  be  very  sparse  and  uncivilised  in  the  Jenissei  Valley.  They  live 
mostly  on  fish,  numerous  varieties  of  which  were  studied  by  the  expedition. 
Altogether,  about  150  species  of  birds  were  observed,  of  which  only  about 
thirty  or  forty  were  extra-Scandinavian.  Many  new  mosses  were  discovered, 
and  many  botanical  curiosities  secured. 

The  year  1877  saw  the  veil  of  mystery  lifted  that  had  hung  over  the  western 
side  of  equatorial  Africa.     The  exploration  of  the  interior  had  hitherto  been 
confined  to  the  series  of  Lakes  Victoria  and  Albert  Nyanza,  Tanganika,  &c., 
and  Livingstone,  striking  across  from  Lake  Tanganika,  had  discovered  the 
Lualaba,  concerning  which  we  had  occasion  to  speak  last  year  in  connection 
with  that  explorer  and  Cameron.     After  this,  he  had  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  river  and  the  lake  Bemba,  being  of  opinion  that 
the  Lualaba  was  the  Nile  itself.     The  grand  old  explorer  laid  down  his  life 
which  he  had  so  often  risked  in  the  course  of  these  explorations,  and  an 
expedition  under  Mr.  Stanley,  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  the  New  Twrk 
Herald  and  Daily  Telegraph  newspapers,   went  in  search  of  him.      His 
remains  were  sent  back  to  England,  and  Stanley  determined  to  follow  np 
the  course  of  the  Lualaba,  and  open  up  the  mysterious  countries  it  waters. 
Its  course,  says  Stanley,  was  debated  by  the  fishermen  and  traders  of  the 
country  with  as  much  energy  as  by  the  members  of  the  Greographical  Society 
of   London.     The  Arab  traders  of  Nyangwe  tried  to  dissuade  the  hardy 
traveller  by  stories  of  the  most  fearful  and  wonderful  natiure ;  of  dwarfs, 
cannibals,  and  gorillas  ;  but,  says  Stanley,  ^'  I  had  a  few  young  men  who 
knew  what  we  could  do  in  the  way  of  fighting."    The  scientific  men  who 
had   read  Livingstone's  and  other  travellers'  accounts  of  Africa  were  of 
opinion  that  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  Lualaba,  and  its  situation  and 
course,  made  it  impossible  for  it  to  be  the  Nile,  and  Schweinfurth's  dis- 
coveries made  it  appear  that  it  must  be  the  Congo.     Stanley's  accoimt  of  the 
1,800  miles  of  river,  between  Nyangwe  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  as 
follows  : — The  Livingstone  (as  he  calls  the  river),  from  the  moment  it  leaves 
Lake  Bemba,  skirts,  at  about  a  distance  of  200  miles,  the  mountains  which 
shut  in  Lake  Tanganika  on  the  west,  and  clings  to  that  extraordinary  region 
for  some  time.     By  a  series  of  powerful  affluents  it  drains  the  entire  western 
versant  of  the  lake  regions  as  far  as  4°  N.  latitude.    At  the  equator  the  river 
turns  north-west,  and  sinks  into  a  lower  bed,  having  reached  the  great  plains 
which  extend  between  the  maritime  moimtain  region  and  the  lake  mountain 
region.      Here  the  Livingstone  is  joined  by  the  Aruwini  (the  Welle  of 
Schweinfurth),  which,  Stanley  says,  will  be  a  river  of  immense  importance 
in  African  navigation.    Here  the  river  spreads  over  an  enormous  channel^  and 
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the  banks  swarm  with  cannibals.  Stanley  remarks,  in  selecting  the  main 
stream,  and  in  distinguishing  the  main  land  from  the  numerous  islands, 
that  the  land  was  inhabited,  the  islands  not  often  so  (below  the  Aruwini). 
As  Stanley  says,  the  interests  of  the  natives  with  those  of  geogtaphy  appear 
to  be  at  variance  in  the  region  of  the  Aruwini ;  and  food  was  procured  at 
the  risk  of  life.  He  says,  trade  has  hitherto  been  conducted  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  as  the  balance  of  power  is  pretty  well  established,  only  three 
tribes  have  overcome  opposition — viz. ,  the  Waringa,  the  Wa-Mangala,  and 
Wyzanzi.  Stanley  had  to  fight  the  Mangala,  and  soon  afterwards  discovered 
the  largest  affluents  of  the  Livingstone,  namely,  the  Kaseye,  which  is  nearly 
as  important  as  the  main  river  itself,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  colour  of 
the  water.  A  little  after  passing  E.  long.  18°,  Stanley  came  to  a  river  called 
by  the  natives  Ibari  Ukutu,  and  on  European  maps,  such  as  they  are,  called 
the  Kwango.  A  little  E.  of  long.  17°,  occur  the  falls,  wliich  extend  over  a 
region  of  nearly  180  miles,  to  the  Lower  Livingstone;  in  the  180  miles  the  fall 
is  585  feet.  In  this  region,  fortunately  for  Stanley,  the  peoples  were  not 
hostile,  and  the  tribes  after  this  appear  to  have  given  him  little  trouble, 
being  much  given  to  trade.  Stanley  criticises  Captain  Tuckey's  account  and 
map  of  the  Lower  Livingstone  with  considerable  sharpness — a  sharpness 
which,  considering  the  circumstances,  is  perhaps  hardly  called  for.  Mr. 
Stanley  says,  his  experiences  of  the  river  extend  over  a  period  of  about  nine 
months  ;  the  highest  rise  was  from  May  8  to  22,  and  was  caused  by  the 
periodical  rains.  This  flood  improves  the  navigation  above  the  cataracts, 
but  makes  them  themselves  much  more  formidable.  The  rise  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  channel  from  8  to  20  feet.  Above  the  lower  falls,  the  country  is 
thickly  inhabited,  more  so,  says  Stanley,  than  at  any  place  in  Africa  except 
Ugogo.  The  towns  are  described  as  being,  some  of  them,  two  miles  long, 
with  good  houses  and  streets,  superior  to  anything  in  East  Africa.  Every 
thought  in  these  countries,  says  Stanley,  is  engrossed  in  trade,  and  fairs  and 
markets  abound.  The  produce  of  Africa :  cotton,  india-rubber,  ground  nuts, 
sessamum,  copal,  palm  kernels,  &c.,  is  to  be  procured ;  and  ivory  seems  so 
plentiful  as  to  be  almost  worthless.  Stanley's  expedition  was  not  made  with- 
out the  loss  of  thirty-five  men  ;  one  of  them,  Francis  Pocock,  being  drowned, 
under  very  melancholy  cii^cumstances,  at  one  of  the  lower  falls.  Pocock  was 
bom  and  bred  a  Med  way  fisherman,  and  is  described  by  Stanley  as  being 
altogether  too  bold,  and  his  death  is  attributed  to  his  contempt  for  danger. 

To  sum  up  the  character  of  the  Livingstone,  Stanley  says,  it  is  to 
Africa  what  the  Amazon  is  to  America,  containing  water  enough  for  three 
Niles,  and  being  better  suited  to  navigation  between  its  cataracts. 

An  expedition  was  made  diuing  the  years  1876-7  by  the  Italian  traveller 
D'AlbertLs,  up  the  Fly  River  in  New  Guinea.  The  expedition  established 
the  existence  of  high  mountains  inland,  a  short  and  safe  passage  from  the 
Fly  Kiver  to  Moatta,  and  the  existence  of  much  fertile  soil. 

M.  Wojeikoff  made  a  journey  round  the  world  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  Meteorology.  He  visited  a  part  of  Japan  never  before  seen  by 
Europeans,  and  collected  some  valuable  information  concerning  the  Ainos 
tribe  which  inhabits  it. 

The  frightful  famine  in  India  during  1877  made  the  papers  on  the 
connection  between  sun-spots  and  rainfall,  which  came  from  the  pens  of 
several  competent  persons,  of  the  deepest  interest.  Professor  Archibald,  of 
Calcutta,   concludes,  from    his    observations,  that    the   winter  rainfall  of 
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Northern  India  varies  inversely  as  the  sun-spots,  in  a  well-marked  manner^ 
in  the  northern  provinces.  Mr.  Baxendeli  holds  that  the  rainfall  even  in 
the  temperate  zone  is  affected  by  sun-spots,  while  in  North  America  the 
coincidence  is  not  established,  but  the  observations  on  this  continent  have 
been  less  fuUy  carried  out  than  in  the  before-mentioned  countries.  At 
Madras  the  subject  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  Dr.  Hunter,  but  the 
whole  subject  is  under  consideration. 

The  discoveries  of  minor  planets  during  the  year  were  Myrrha,  by  Perrotin 
at  Toulouse,  Ophelia^  by  Borelly  at  Marseilles,  Bcmcis  by  the  same.  Others 
by  Watson,  United  States,  Peters  of  Clinton,  United  States,  by  Paul  Henry  of 
Paris,  by  Palisa  at  Pola,  and  another  by  Watson  at  Ann  Arbor,  United  States. 

Mr.  Glaisher  reports  that  the  committee  on  luminous  meteors  have 
to  record  a  year  of  very  active  research  and  successful  observations  on 
shooting  stars,  fire-baUs,  and  aerolites  since  their  last  report.     The  autumn 
and  winter  produced  some  very  large  fire-balls,  some  of  which  were  of  special 
interest.     Two,  if  not  more,  aerolites  have  fallen  in  America,  and  one  at 
Constantino  in  Algeria.     A  large  meteor  passed  over  Cape  Colony.     Much  of 
the  attention  of  the  committee  was  engaged  in  examining  and  comparing  the 
star  showers — the  August  star  shower  was  below  the  average  in  quantity. 
The  Paris  observatory  added  this  year  to  its  instruments  (through   the 
generosity  of  M.  Bischofisheim)  a  transit  circle  of  great  excellence.     This, 
as  well  as  the  great  telescope  of  the  western  equatorial,  are  from  the  work- 
shop of  M.  Eichens,  and  show  the  revolution  which  has  been  made  in  astro- 
nomical instruments  by  the  use  of  cast  iron  and  steel  instead  of  fine  brass 
work,  such  as  was  formerly  used,  and  the  appliances  of  the  engineer  to 
castings  and  metalwork.     This  revolution  was  begun  by  Sir  G.  Airy  about 
1847,  and  M.  Leverrier,  whose  death  we  have  to  deplore  diuring  the  past 
year,  followed  suit.     The  tubes  of  the  microscopes  are  formed  in  the  block  of 
marble  itself  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  pillar,  and  are  consequently 
part  of  the  wall,  and  cannot  be  disarranged  as  long  as  the  wall  stands.     The 
circle  bears  4*320  equidistant  marks,  and  tenths  of  a  second  of  an  arc  may  be 
observed.    A  level,  which  diuring  the  observations  is  raised  by  a  crane  fixed  to 
the  ceiling,  serves  to  measiure  and  correct  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  rotation. 
The  cross  wires  diuing  the  day  stand  out  on  the  clear  back-ground  of  the 
sky  ;  at  night  a  gas  lamp  throws  a  ray  of  light  on  them  through  a  prism. 

On  August  19  a  telegram  to  M.  Leverrier  of  Paris  announced  the 
discovery  by  Professor  Asaph  Hall  (of  the  United  States  Naval  Observa- 
tory at  Washington)  of  two  satellites  of  Mars,  and  one  of  these  was  observed 
at  the  Paris  Observatory  on  August  27.  M.  Leverrier  characterises 
this  discovery  as  *'one  of  the  most  important  of  modem  astronomy,"  and 
America  may  well  bo  proud  of  the  astronomical,  as  well  as  the  other  scientific 
honours  gained  by  her  this  year.  Sir  W.  Herschel  says  that  when  an  object 
has  been  once  found  with  a  large  telescope,  it  may  be  seen  with  a  much 
smaller  one,  and  it  is  a  confirmation  of  this  remark  that  the  satellites  have 
been  seen  by  several  observers  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  since  their 
discovery.  One  of  the  satellites  is  reported  by  Mr.  Common  of  Ealing  to 
be  ruddy,  even  more  so  than  the  planet. 

A  comet  was  discovered  by  M  Borelly  on  February  9.  This  was 
aftei^wards  observed  at  many  places  in  Europe,  and  a  diameter  of  77,000 
miles  attributed  to  it.  As  will  be  found  recorded  elsewhere,  M.  Borelly  has 
discovered  two  planets  during  the  year. 
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OF  EEMARKABLE  OCCURRENCES 


IN     1877. 


JANUARY. 

1.  Proclamation  of  the  Empire  in  India. — Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  was  to-day  (New- Year's  Day)  proclaimed  Empress 
of  India,  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Delhi.  It  was  at  the 
last-named  place,  however,  that  the  principal  ceremony  took 
place — Lord  Lytton,  the  Viceroy,  presiding  at  a  magnificent  as- 
semblage, including  sixty-three  ruling  chiefs.  The  proclamation 
was  made  in  English,  Bengali,  and  Hindustani,  at  a  durbar  which 
was  held  on  the  Maidan,  at  noon.  It  was  followed  by  a/eu  de 
joie^  and  the  National  Anthem  was  played  by  the  bands  of  the 
troops  present.  An  address  was  then  delivered  in  the  three  lan- 
guages, and  certificates  of  honour  were  presented  to  sixty-one 
native  gentlemen.  The  ceremony  was  concluded  by  a  march  past 
of  the  troops. 

At  Madras  Her  Majesty's  title  of  Empress  of  India  was  oflS- 
cially  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  Council,  from  the  steps 
of  the  Townhall.  The  reading  of  the  proclamation  was  followed 
by  a  Royal  salute.  A  reception  was  held  at  the  Government 
House  in  the  evening,  and  there  was  a  grand  display  of  fireworks, 
the  city  being  brilliantly  illuminated  and  the  streets  gaily  deco-  - 
rated  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  Loyal  addresses  to  the  Empress 
were  drawn  up  by  the  Corporation  and  the  Hindoo  community. 
There  was  a  grand  parade  of  the  troops  on  the  island. 

The  proclamation  of  Her  Majesty's  title  of  Empress  of  India 
was  made  at  Bombay  by  the  Hon.  Alexander  Rogers,  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Governor.  The  reading  of  the  Procla- 
mation was  followed  by  a  Royal  salute.  The  good-conduct 
prisoners,  and  those  deserving  of  consideration,  both  European 
and  native,  of  the  Poona  district  and  Yerrowda  gaols  have  been 
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released.  A  similar  act  of  mercy  has  been  extended  to  the  Bombay 
and  other  Presidency  gaols.  The  houses  were  decorated  and  illu- 
minated in  honour  of  the  occasion,  and  all  the  public  offices  were 
closed  from  December  25  to  January  4,  inclusive.  The  Corpora^ 
tion  voted  5000  rupees  for  the  festivities  and  illuminations,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  expense  was  provided  for  by  public  subscriptions. 

6.  The  "Thunderer." — The  "Thunderer"  completed  her  official 
trips  by  a  six  hours  continuous  full-power  run.  Captain  Waddi- 
love  was  in  charge  of  the  ship.  Though  the  long  interval  during 
which  the  vessel  was  driven  at  full  steam  supplied  a  crucial  test 
of  the  workmanship  and  staying  powers  of  tlie  engines  and  boilers, 
and  was  not  therefore  to  be  despised,  the  predominant  purpose  of 
the  trial  was  to  ascertain  the  consumption  of  coal  per  hour,  and 
per  indicated  horse-power,  while  the  engines  were  working  at  their 
contract  standard.  Speed,  therefore,  which  was  the  principal 
object  aimed  at  at  the  measured  mile,  formed  no  part  of  the  test 
of  January  6,  and  in  fact  no  observations  were  made  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  weather  was  exceedingly  boisterous.  The  wind  had 
veered  round  to  the  south  during  the  night,  and  at  the  time  the 
ship  got  under  way,  at  eight  o'clock,  it  blew  "  great  guns,"  the 
force  being  between  seven  and  nine,  or  something  between  half  a 
gale  and  a  gale.  Before  starting,  consequently,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  make  all  things  safe  and  snug  on  the  low  forecastle.  The 
covers  were  accordingly  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  riding  bilts,  the 
flaps  were  closed  over  the  hawse-holes,  and  the  hatchways  bat- 
tened down,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  sighting  ports  and  the 
armoured  hatchways  on  the  top  of  the  fore  turret  were  used  to 
assist  ventilation  below.  Although  it  was  not  deemed  expedient 
to  go  further  to  the  eastward  than  the  Nab,  so  that  the  trial  was 
confined  to  a  series  of  runs  up  and  down  the  Solent,  these  pre- 
cautions were  presently  seen  to  be  not  uncalled  for.  When  off 
St.  Helen's  Point  the  sea  broke  grandly  over  the  starboard  bow, 
deluging  the  superstructure  deck  with  spray,  while  occasionally, 
but  very  rarely,  the  monster,  diiven  forward  with  great  force, 
buried  her  nose  to  the  depth  of  the  top  guard  chains,  about  four 
feet  under  water.  Deflected  from  their  course  by  the  passage  of 
the  ship,  the  waves  rolled  along  the  side  flush  with  the  top  of  the 
low  after  deck,  and  sometimes  when  going  round  formed  a  small 
lake  within  the  crd  de  sac,  the  floor  of  which,  curiously  enough, 
has  a  sheer  inboard.  But  it  was  only  for  a  short  time  that  the 
water  was  permitted  to  collect,  for  as  soon  as  the  turret  lifted  her 
head  the  collection  was  steadily  dispersed.  Indeed,  the  vessel  dis- 
played unexpected  buoyancy,  and  behaved  so  well  that  some  of 
the  officers  expressed  their  willingness  to  take  her  round  the  Cape. 
The  "Thunderer"  having  now  passed  successfully  through  the 
whole  of  her  steam  trials,  will  be  shortly  commissioned  at  Ports- 
mouth by  Captain  Wilson,  whose  services  in  connection  with  the 
ill-fated  "  Bombay  "  will  not  have  been  forgotten. 

~  Storms  and  Floods. — The  opening  of  the  year  was  marked 
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by  severe  gales  which  have  done  great  damage  on  various  parts  of 
the  coast,  as  well  as  inland.  Continued  rain,  together  with  the 
melting  of  snow,  has  caused  the  floods  to  increase,  and  the  com- 
bined etfect  of  inundation  and  furious  winds  has  been  calamitous 
in  many  districts.  At  Dover  great  damage  was  done  to  the  Ad- 
miralty Pier.  At  Brighton  the  gale  was  accompanied  by  a  very 
high  tide,  and  a  previously  existing  breach  in  the  sea  wall  was 
thus  increased.  Many  of  the  shops  in  the  King's  Road  had  to  be 
closed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  windows  from  being  blown  in.  At 
Cliftonville,  diuring  the  height  of  the  storm,  the  waves  washed 
over  the  roofs  of  three-storied  houses.  At  Eastbourne,  the  sea 
carried  away  about  150  yards  of  the  pier. 

From  the  Orkney  Islands,  all  along  the  east  coast,  from  the 
Channel,  from  both  sides  of  the  Irish  Sea,  tidings  come  of  a  re- 
newed and  heavy  gale.  Piers  and  sea-walls  have  been  destroyed, 
vessels  wrecked,  wharves  flooded,  and  the  basements  of  houses  that 
were  thought  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  sea  have  been  filled  with 
water  by  the  last  tides.  In  the  interior,  a  heavy  rainfall  is 
recorded,  while  snow  has  fallen  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  destruction 
to  the  crops  has  been  immense.  In  many  parts  the  only  possible 
communication  is  by  boat.  Wide  and  low-lying  flats,  deep  valleys, 
and  mountainous  districts  appear  to  have  suffered  in  almost  equal 
degree,  whether  from  the  rising  of  rivers,  as  in  Huntingdonshire, 
or  from  the  descent  of  torrents,  as  in  Wales  and  other  hilly  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  storm  which  prevailed  in  Scotland  for  a  fortnight,  and 
which  it  was  hoped  bad  passed  away,  was  renewed  on  Wednesday, 
the  3rd,  with  great  severity.  Quite  a  gale  from  the  eastward  raged 
all  along  the  north  coast,  and  the  sea  was  very  rough.  In  the 
night  snow  fell  heavily  in  blinding  showers. 

The  floods  which  came  on  Monday  night,  the  1st,  into  the 
cellars  and  lower  rooms  of  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames  in  London,  were  renewed  at  subsequent  tides.  After  the 
people  had  made  great  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  water,  their  pre- 
cautions against  a  return  of  the  calamity  have  been  washed  away. 
All  along  the  southern  side  of  the  river  there  is  much  suffering. 
The  people  are  crowding  in  neighbours'  houses,  where  they  cannot 
be  accommodated  in  the  mission  churches  and  schoolrooms-  which 
have  been  opened  and  soon  fitted  for  the  temporary  shelter  of  the 
homeless.  The  loss  of  ftimiture,  clothes,  and  domestic  articles  by 
the  poorest  classes  has  been  very  great.  Several  local  committees, 
headed  by  the  clergymen  of  the  neighbourhoods,  have  been  formed 
to  collect  subscriptions  for  the  alleviation  of  the  distress  amongst 
those  rendered  temporarily  homeless. 

A  tremendous  gale  raged,  last  Tuesday,  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  France.  The  cable  to  this  country  was  broken,  houses  were 
destroyed,  and  some  custom-house  oflScers  were  drowned. 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  the  rainfall 
in  the  month  of  December  was  very  nearly  six  inches,  there  having 
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been  no  previous  instance  for  sixty-two  years  of  so  large  a  fall 
during  the  same  period  of  the  year. 

6.  Rev.  Arthdr  Tooth. — At  the  Arches  Court,  Dr.  Stephens 
applied  that  the  Rev.  Arthur  Tooth,  Vicar  of  St.  James's,  Hatcham, 
shoidd  be  pronoimced  guilty  of  contempt  of  Court  for  having,  in 
disobedience  to  an  inhibition  of  that  Cburt,  exercised  the  cure  of 
souls  in  his  church  on  December  24  and  31,  and  also  for  having 
published,  in  St.  James's  Church,  a  libel  upon  the  Court  and  its 
authority.  Lord  Penzance,  the  Dean,  said  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  applying  the  powers  provided  by  the  statute  of  the  53rd  George 
III.,  cap.  127,  and  pronounce  Mr.  Tooth  to  be  contumacious  and 
in  contempt.  His  Lordship  directed  that  the  same  should  be  sig- 
nified to  the  Queen  in  Chancery,  with  a  view  to  his  imprisonment, 
and  Mr.  Tooth  was  ordered  to  pay  the  costs.  Notwithstanding 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  three  services  were  held  at 
St.  James's,  Hatcham,  on  Sunday.  They  took  place  early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  Bishop's  notice  closing  the  church  had  been 
posted  pn  the  doors.  A  correspondence  is  published  in  which  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  sets  forth  at  length  reasons  why  the  decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Arches  should  be  respected  and  obeyed.  A  special 
general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  English  Church  Union 
was  held  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  to  consider  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute  with  reference  to  St.  James's  church,  Hatcham, 
The  discussion,  however,  took  a  general  turn  upon  the  relations  of 
the  Church  to  the  State,  and  recent  decisions  of  the  Privy  Council 
and  Lord  Penzance  were  warmly  condemned.  Resolutions  were 
passed  protesting  against  the  encroachments  of  the  State  on  the 
liberties  of  the  Church. 

—  Incidents  in  the  Life  op  Mr.  Weston. — Mr.  Edward 
Payson  Weston  was  born  in  the  city  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
one  of  the  original  of  six  New  England  States,  on  March  15, 1839. 
Long  before  entering  college,  Mr.  Weston  became  known  as  a  witty 
correspondent  of  a  number  of  diflferent  newspapers,  and  the  winner 
of  prizes  at  wrestling,  running,  walking,  leaping,  and  swimming 
exhibitions.  Marrying  early  in  life,  and  settling  8  miles  from  the 
city  of  New  York,  Mr.  Weston  walked  to  and  from  his  office  every 
day.  To  give  variety  to  his  labours,  Mr.  Weston  frequently  de- 
livered public  lectures  before  immense  audiences  on  the  importance 
of  healthy  diet  and  proper  physical  culture.  Mr.  Weston  walked 
publicly  for  a  number  of  years  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  charitable 
and  literary  institutions,  often  declining  to  accept  even  his  personal 
expenses  ;  but  the  calls  on  his  time  at  last  became  so  frequent  that 
he  found  it  necessary  to  hire  temporary  substitutes  to  fill  his  place 
as  reporter,  and  he  was  induced  by  wise  advisers  to  "  take  to  the 
road  "  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  as  an  opening  preface  to  a  stirring 
lecture  in  the  evening.  In  this  course,  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing 
for  him  to  walk  from  50  to  60  miles  during  the  day,  and  lecture 
in  the  evening  to  an  enthusiastic  audience  that  netted  him  from 
lOOZ.  to  200/. 

9.  Oxford. — The  opening  of  the  new  hall  of  Balliol  Collq;e 
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was  celebrated  by  a  banquet,  at  which  about  250  past  and  present 
senior  members  of  the  society  were  present.  "  Floreat  domus  de 
Balliolo  "  was  responded  to  by  the  Master  ;  "  The  Visitors,"  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  ;  "  The  Houses  of  Parliament,"  by  Lord  Card- 
well  and  Mr.  Cave ;  "  The  Clergy,"  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  "  The  University,"  by  the  Vice-Chan cellor  ;  "  The  Bar,"  by 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  M.P. ;  "  The  Ci\41  Service,"  by  Mr.  R.  R. 
W.  Lingen,  C.B. ;  and  "  Literature  and  Science,"  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold. 

12.  Extensive  Landslips. — Communication  between  Dover 
and  Folkestone  by  the  South-Eastern  Railway  has  been  entirely 
stopped  by  a  heavy  fall  of  chalk  at  the  Abbot's  Cliif  Tunnel. 
Another  extensive  landslip  occurred  the  next  day,  between  one  and 
two  o'clock,  on  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  near  Dover.  Some 
400  or  500  men  were  employed,  under  Mr.  Brady,  clearing  the 
chalk  which  fell  near  Abbot's  Cliff,  and  it  is  feared  that  two  of 
them  have  been  buried.  The  slip  has  now  become  most  serious. 
A  month  at  least  must  elapse  before  the  line  is  suflSciently  cleared 
to  allow  of  the  resumption  of  traffic,  and  the  only  way  of  dealing 
with  the  difficulty  will  be  by  cutting  through  the  martello  tower. 
The  South-Eastern  Company  have  established  an  omnibus  service 
between  Dover  and  Folkestone  for  passengers.  The  mails  are 
carried  from  Dover  to  Cannon  Street  by  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway  near  Beckenham,  while  goods  consigned  to 
Dover  are  transhipped  at  Folkestone  and  carried  to  Dover  by  one 
of  the  company's  cargo  boats. 

13.  Somnambulism  ExTRAOBDiNARY. — A  strange  occurrence  has 
taken  place  in  Stonehouse,  Plymouth.  A  sergeant  and  two  con- 
stables were  in  Mary  Street  when  their  attention  was  directed  to 
Messrs.  Underwood's,  grocers,  by  the  opening  of  a  window  on  the 
third  floor  and  the  appearance  of  a  man  with  only  his  nightshirt 
on.  He  got  on  the  sill,  ana  then  dropped  out  of  the  window,  hold- 
ing on  by  his  hands.  One  of  the  constables  endeavoured  to  alarm 
the  inmates,  whilst  the  sergeant  and  the  other  constable  got  under 
the  window  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  break  the  man's  fall. 
For  three  minutes  the  poor  fellow  held  on  in  complete  silence,  and 
then,  letting  go,  fell  into  the  street,  turning  over  in  his  rapid 
descent,  and  coming  down  head-foremost.  The  sergeant  was 
standing  directly  under  him,  and  the  man  fell  on  the  sergeant's 
head,  both  being  thrown  on  to  the  pavement.  The  man  proved 
to  be  a  naval  petty  officer  of  H.M.S.  "  Royal  Adelaide,"  named 
Broadlake.  The  sergeant  is  suffering  considerably. — A  somewhat 
similar  occurrence  is  reported  from  Edinburgh.  A  family  living 
in  the  west  end  had,  until  lately,  one  of  their  daughters  in  residence 
at  the  Morningside  Asylum  as  a  private  patient.  While  sitting 
with  the  family  the  patient  left  the  room,  and  proceeded  hurriedly 
upstairs,  entered  her  room  and  locked  the  door.  Her  sister,  who 
could  not  obtain  entrance,  fearing  that  some  accident  would  follow, 
rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  was  horrified  to  find  her  relative 
hanging  from  the  ledge  of  the  window  by  her  hands.     Dr.  Moxey, 
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the  well-known  reader,  got  upon  the  ledge  of  the  window  on  the 
storey  beneath,  and  managed  to  support  the  girl's  feet  by  his 
hands,  and  this  to  a  great  extent  relieved  the  strain  on  her  arms, 
she  being  thoroughly  alive  to  her  danger,  and  clinging  to  the 
window  as  if  for  life.  She  hung,  first  by  one  hand,  and  then  by 
the  other,  for  not  less  than  six  or  seven  minutes.  Some  of  the 
crowd  drew  from  the  house  a  large  quantity  of  bedding,  in  order 
to  break  the  fall  of  the  poor  girl,  which  seemed  inevitable.  Amidst 
terrible  excitement  the  girl  at  last  succiunbed,  and  just  as  she  was 
falling  the  doctor  tilted  her  forward,  an  action  only  too  necessary, 
as  a  projection  above  the  door  stood  in  the  way  of  the  descent,  and 
would  have  sent  the  unfortunate  girl  either  upon  the  iron  spikes 
or  into  the  area  below.  As  it  was,  she  fell  upon  her  side,  sustaining 
no  apparent  injury,  as  she  afterwards  walked  upstairs. 

Matthew  Booth,  the  last  survivor  of  the  accomplices  in  the 
Cato  Street  conspiracy,  is  reported  to  have  died  in  the  Leeds  Work- 
house a  few  days  ago. 

13.  The  Rev.  A.  Tooth  and  the  Hatcham  Distubbances. — The 
case  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Tooth,  of  Hatcham,  came  before  the  Dean 
of  Arches  on  an  application  by  the  promoters  of  the  suit  against 
him  which  was  heard  in  July,  that  he  should  be  pronounced  guilty 
of  contempt  of  Court  for  disobeying  the  inhibition  which  had  sus- 
pended him  from  his  spiritual  functions  for  three  months : — 

AfiSdavits  were  read  showing  that  Mr.  Tooth  had  officiated  on 
the  two  Sundays  following  the  service  of  the  inhibition,  and  narra- 
ting the  circumstances  under  which  he  resisted  the  entrance  into 
his  church  of  the  reverend  gentleman  sent  by  the  bishop  to  take 
his  place.  Lord  Penzance  stated  that  he  had  no  discretion  in  the 
matter,  but  was  bound  to  pronounce  Mr.  Tooth  contumacious  and 
in  contempt. 

Three  services,  however,  were  held  early  on  Sunday  morning 
at  St.  James's  church.  The  first,  early  matins,  was  held  at  five 
o'clock,  followed  by  two  celebrations  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
The  Rev.  A.  Tooth  officiated,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Father  Crouch, 
one  of  the  Cowley  Brothers,  from  Oxford.  An  official  notice  after- 
wards issued  from  the  vicarage  stated  ''  that  the  conununicants 
were  more  numerous  than  usual."  At  a  quarter  to  nine  o'clock  a 
delegate  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  arrived  and  affixed  to  the 
door  of  the  church  a  notice  ordering  the  church  to  be  closed  during 
the  whole  of  the  day.  Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  great  crowds 
began  to  arrive  by  train,  and  about  1 2.30  nearly  8,000  persons  had 
assembled.  A  cry  of  "  Up  to  the  church  I "  was  raised,  and  the 
mob  endeavoured  to  force  their  way  to  the  church  ground.  An 
appeal  for  order  from  the  inspector  of  police  was,  it  is  stated, "  only 
greeted  with  laughter  and  jeering,"  and  two  himdred  police  were 
then  brought  out  to  clear  the  streets.  F^r  afew  minutes  a  disturb- 
ance was  threatened,  and  some  stones  were  thrown,  but  another 
hundred  reserved  men  were  then  brought  out,  and  the  whole  crowd 
was  cleared  out  of  St.  James's  Street  into  the  New  Cross  Road, 
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where,  we  are  told,  "  they  remained  hooting  and  yelling  for  about  an 
hour,  until  the  rain  came  down  heavily  and  drove  them  away." 

On  January  15,  steps  were  taken  to  enforce  the  order  of  Lord 
Penzance.  The  proceedings  to  be  adopted  in  such  cases  are 
pointed  out  by  the  first  section  of  the  53rd  Geo.  III.,  c.  127. 
There  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  term  of  imprisonment  for  contempt, 
but  the  Act  provides  that  upon  obedience  to  the  writ  and  sub- 
mission made  the  judge  who  issued  the  same  shall  order  his 
discharge,  and  the  oflScers  shall  on  the  said  order  being  shown  dis- 
charge him  out  of  custody  on  proof  that  the  costs  incurred  by 
reason  of  such  custody  and  contempt  had  been  discharged. 

—  Heavy  Rains  at  Constantinople. — The  day  appointed  by 
the  Sultan's  Government  for  the  proclamation  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution for  the  Turkish  Empire  was  not  favoured  with  auspicious 
weather.     This  ceremony  took  place  in  front  of   the  "  Sublime 
Porte,"  in  Stamboul,  the  Turkish  capital,  divided  from  Galata  and 
Pera  by  the  Golden  Horn.     The  first  meeting  of  the  European 
diplomatic  Conference  was  held  on  the  same  day  at  Pera.     There 
was  a  crowd  of  people,  whose  curiosity  was  excited  by  these  im- 
portant events,  passing  to  and  fro  upon  the  wooden  drawbridge 
between  Galata  and  the  suburb  of  Stamboul.     Having  arrived  at 
the  other  side,  the  crowd  was  brought  to  a  sudden  stoppage  by  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  evidently  caused  by  the  heavy  rains  of  the 
night  before,  which  entirely  prevented  those  on  the  bridge  getting 
to  terra  firma  without  walking  through  it,  or  being  carried  over  it 
on  men's  backs.     Such,  at  least,  was  the  awkward  plight  of  the 
foot  passengers.     The  Turkish  ladies  were  carried  over  by  men, 
loudly  quarrelling  for  the  fares,  and  striving  who  should  earn  the 
most  money.     In  the  left-hand  comer,  someone  had  thrown  down 
a  couple  of  planks  ;  but  this  was  not  enough  to  enable  the  immense 
crowd  to  pass  by.     Some  ladies  picked  up  their  petticoats  and 
bravely  walked  through  the  flood. 

—  Lisbon  Sympathy. — England  is  so  little  aflSiicted  by  earth- 
quakes, volcanoes,  tornadoes,  or  other  convulsions  of  nature,  that 
she  seldom  or  never  enjoys  the  opportunity  of  appearing  in  an 
interesting  light  to  other  nations  who  are  subject  to  these  incon- 
veniences. It  is,  therefore,  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  high  tide 
of  the  Thames  which  occurred  the  other  day  has  made  London  the 
object  of  real  sympathy  in  some  quarters.  Under  the  heading 
"  The  Floods  in  London,"  the  Lisbon  Journal  de  Commercio  of 
January  1 9  thus  describes  our  pitiable  condition  : — "  The  flood  of 
the  night  of  January  1 1  was  the  most  frightful  sight  ever  seen  in 
London.  At  3  a.m.  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  awakened  by 
cries  in  the  streets,  which  were  echoed  from  all  the  houses.  Many 
persons,  halt-drowned,  with  horses,  cats,  dogs,  and  furniture,  were 
being  hurried  along  by  the  current.  In  the  hotels  everyone  fled 
to  the  upper  storeys,  while  the  porters  who  slept  underground  ran 
the  risk  of  their  lives.  The  shops  are  shut  up,  and  everything  in 
them  is  completely  spoilt.     Boats  are  going  about  the  streets  to 
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take  the  residents  to  their  houses,  which  are  entered  at  the  windows 
by  means  of  hand-ladders.  Nothing  is  seen  in  the  streets  but 
people  lamenting  their  disasters.  It  is  diflBcuIt  to  obtain  food,  as 
the  shops  are  closed  and  nothing  can  be  bought.  It  is  reckoned 
that  a  month  must  elapse  before  things  can  return  to  their  normal 
state.  The  archives  of  the  Portuguese  Legation  and  other  mov- 
ables are  completely  lost.  The  water  has  already  fallen  a  little, 
but  is  still  very  high ;  suflSce  it  to  say,  it  has  even  come  into 
Charing  Cross." 

15.  Dreadful  Boat  Accident. — Early  this  morning,  a  trader's 
boat  from  Queenstown,  containing  five  men,  was  lost  oflF  the 
harbour.  The  boat,  with  seven  men  on  board,  started  at  dawn  to 
intercept  ships  coming  into  the  harbour  and  solicit  orders.  The 
weather  was  very  wild,  but  the  unfortunate  men  ventured  in  the 
open  boat  several  miles  to  the  southward  of  Roche's  Point  Light, 
in  order  to  be  the  first  to  catch  the  vessels  as  they  approached. 
At  nine  they  went  alongside  the  British  barque  "  G.  J.  Jones," 
Captain  Evans.  The  water  clerk,  McCarthy,  and  one  of  his 
assistants,  got  on  board,  leaving  the  five  men  in  the  boat.  The 
latter  was  towed  after  the  ship  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  till 
the  rising  sea  obliged  them  to  cast  off  and  take  their  oars  to  keep 
the  boat  afloat.  When  the  ship  was  a  mile  from  them  they  were 
observed  standing  up  on  the  thwarts,  and  the  captain  with  his 
glasses  was  able  to  see  that  the  boat  was  full  of  water.  It  is  said 
that  he  asked  the  pilot  what  he  should  do,  and  that  the  latter 
advised  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  heave  to  so  near  the  land. 
The  boat  therefore  was  left  to  her  fate,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  went  over. 

20.  The  Rev.  A.  Tooth. — To-day  the  writ  for  the  arrest  of 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Tooth  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff  of 
Surrey. 

It  was  handed  for  execution  to  the  sheriff's  officer,  who  on 
presenting  himself  at  the  vicarage  was  met  by  the  written 
notice  on  the  door  that  Mr.  Tooth  had  left  home.  It  appeared 
on  inquiry  that  the  absence  of  Mr.  Tooth  was  not  in  any  way 
connected  with  a  desire  to  evade  service  of  the  writ.  The  parish 
of  St.  James's,  Hatcham,  is  situate  on  the  borders  of  the  two 
counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  though  the  church  and  vicarage  are 
well  within  the  boundary  of  the  latter.  It  seemed  to  be  assumed 
by  Mr.  Tooth  and  his  friends  that  the  writ  would  be  for  the  county 
of  Kent,  but  it  had  been  drawn  for  the  county  of  Surrey,  and 
there  seemed  a  probability  that  some  delay  must  take  place  to 
rectify  tlie  defect.  Mr.  Tooth,  however,  on  ascertaining  that  the 
change  of  residence  would  not  secure  the  object  in  view,  because 
the  writ  had  been  made  out  for  Surrey,  and  no  new  writ  for  Kent 
could  be  issued  in  less  than  one  month,  determined  to  return  into 
Surrey  for  the  purpose  of  surrendering.  He  carried  this  intention 
into  effect  on  January  22,  arriving  in  London  at  noon,  where  he 
accompanied  a  friend  who  had  a  house  in  Surrey  in  close  proximity 
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to  Horsemonger  Lano  Gaol.  Here  he  remained  until  the  sheriff, 
who  had  been  informed  of  his  movements,  sent  an  officer,  who 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  effected  the  arrest  quietly. 
Mr.  Tooth,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  proceeded  to  the  gaol,  and 
was,  in  the  absence  of  the  governor,  received  by  the  warder  as  an 
ordinary  prisoner.  He  was  conducted  to  that  part  of  the  prison 
in  which  debtors  are  confined.  He  complained  that  he  was  not 
conducted  to  the  better  part  of  the  prison  set  aside  for  "  first-class 
misdemeanants."  He  was  informed  that,  as  he  was  not  a  criminal, 
he  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  part  of  the  prison  referred 
to.  It  had  been  supposed  that  the  rooms  lately  occupied  by  a  late 
"  first-class  misdemeanant "  would  have  been  placed  at  his  disposal, 
but  for  the  reason  mentioned  this  could  not  be  done.  Mr.  Tooth 
was  confined  in  the  department  of  the  gaol  inhabited  by  prisoners 
committed  for  contempt,  and,  except  so  far  as  the  rules  will  allow 
the  governor  to  mitigate  the  regime  by  allowing  him  the  best 
possible  room  to  be  found  there,  is  subjected  in  all  respects  to  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  his  humbler  neighbours. 

The  apprehended  conflict  for  possession  of  the  church  at 
Hatcham  on  January  21,  between  the  curate  licensed  by  the 
bishop  and  the  clergyman  chosen  by  the  Rev,  A.  Tooth  and  the 
churchwardens,  was  averted  by  measures  which  resulted  in  the 
church  being  closed  all  day.  It  would  appear  that  the  Rev. 
Richard  Chambers,  on  being  appointed  curate-in-charge  by  the 
bishop,  made  formal  application  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tooth  for  the  key 
of  the  church,  which  was  refused  him.  A  part  of  the  congregation 
were  left  under  the  impression  that,  as  the  key  was  still  held  by 
Mr.  Tooth,  or  his  churchwardens,  they  would  enjoy  undisturbed 
access  to  the  church  at  six  and  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning. 
But  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  the  churchwardens 
were  informed,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  that  the  bishop's  apparitor 
had  arrived  with  a  notice  which,  under  the  protection  of  the  police,  he 
was  about  to  affix  to  the  principal  door  of  the  church.  The  notice 
was  accordingly  affixed  at  that  hom*,  and  the  police  were  left  in 
charge  of  the  notice,  with  instructions  to  enforce  it.  The  effect  of 
it  was  that  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  chiu'ch  during 
Sunday,  and  it  recited  the  authorisation  of  the  bishop,  unless  he 
was  satisfied  that  due  provision  was  otherwise  made  for  the  spiritual 
charge  of  the  parish,  to  Mr.  Chambers  to  make  due  provision  for 
the  services  and  the  cure  of  souls. 

At  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  the  chinrchwardens,  accom* 
panied  by  a  clergyman  from  the  north  of  London,  and  a  consider- 
able congregation  of  early  worshippers,  presented  themselves  at  the 
door  of  the  church  and  formally  demanded  permission  to  enter, 
the  churchwardens  having  the  key.  The  police  officers  who  were 
in  attendance  called  attention  to  the  notice,  which  they  had  orders 
to  emforce.  The  churchwardens  denied  its  validity,  as  it  was  not 
signed  by  the  bishop,  but  did  not  make  any  attempt  to  go  further 
in  assertion  of  their  claim  to  enter.     It  had  been  formally  made 
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and  formally  refused,  and  that  was  suflBcient  for  all  ulterior  pur- 
poses. As  the  time  approached  for  forenoon  service,  a  small  crowd 
gathered  around  the  church.  As  far  as  practicable,  persons  were 
allowed  to  read  the  notice  on  the  church  door  or  gather  its  purport, 
which  was  being  continually  stated  by  the  two  police  officers  by 
whom  the  church  door  was  guarded.  When  satisfied  that  the 
church  was  closed,  people  went  away  again.  Throughout  the  fore- 
noon there  were  continuous  streams  of  persons  going  up  and  down 
the  short  street  leading  to  the  church,  but,  as  very  few  remained 
for  any  length  of  time,  there  was  never  anything  like  the  assem- 
blage there  had  been  previously.  There  was  by  comparison  a 
marked  absence  of  the  rough  element,  and  there  was  no  conduct 
calling  for  the  active  interference  of  the  police,  who,  as  before, 
were  present  in  greater  numbers  than  were  allowed  to  be  seen. 

23.  A  Coal  Pit  on  Fike. — A  most  disastrous  fire  occurred  at 
Messrs.  Roscoe  and  Lord's  Stonehill  Colliery,  Worsley  Road,  Fam- 
mouth,  near  Bolton,  to-day,  by  which  seventeen  lives  were  lost. 
The  pits  belonging  to  the  firm  are  the  most  extensive  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  mine  in  which  the  calamity  happened  is  known  as  the 
New  Cannel  mine,  and  at  the  time  the  fire  broke  out  eighty  men 
and  boys  were  working  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  firbt  indi- 
cation of  the  accident  was  the  issue  of  fire  in  one  of  the  tracks  of 
the  pit.  Information  was  at  once  sent  to  the  bank,  and  in  a  short 
space  of  time  steps  were  taken  for  bringing  help  to  such  of  the 
men  as  had  escaped.  The  miners  work  at  such  distances  from  each 
other  that  many  of  them  were  greatly  surprised  at  being  so  hastily 
brought  from  their  labour,  being  quite  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  their 
less  fortunate  fellow- workers.  Several  of  the  miners  who  had 
escaped  with  their,  lives  had  swollen  faces,  and  were  much  dis- 
figured by  passing  through  or  near  the  fire.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  catastrophe  arose  through  a  lad  carelessly  setting  tire  to  the 
brattice  cloth,  the  flames  igniting  the  cannel  at  a  distance  of 
2,000  yards  from  the  pit  shaft. 

On  an  exploring  party  descending  the  mine,  they  discovered 
cannel  burning  for  a  length  of  1 10  yards  and  raging  fiercely.  The 
brattice  cloth  was  consumed,  and  the  props  supporting  the  roof 
were  also  blazing.  At  great  risk  to  their  personal  safety  the  ex- 
plorers pushed  on,  the  van  of  the  gang  stumbling  over  two  dead 
bodies.  Although  they  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  more 
bodies  were  close  at  hand,  the  men  were  unable  to  make  further 
progress,  owing  to  the  want  of  air.  They  therefore  returned  to  the 
surface,  and  obtained  a  quantity  of  piping  to  subdue  the  confla- 
gration. Hose  tubing  was  speedily  procured  from  Tamworth 
Local  Board  Fire  Brigade,  and  vast  quantities  of  water  were  poured 
into  the  mine. 

One  of  the  explorers  states  that  he  came  across  fifteen  dead 
bodies  all  in  a  heap.  This  number  was  known  to  be  in  the  pit, 
whilst  two  other  men  are  missing,  and  are  believed  to  be  among 
the  dead.     A  man  named  Robert  Smith  fell  down  a  working  ten 
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yards  deep  as  he  was  escaping,  and  was  severely  injured.  The  pit 
is  worked  with  naked  lights,  and  it  is  twelve  years  since  this  dis- 
trict was  visited  by  a  calamity  of  such  magnitude,  when  seven 
lives  were  lost  at  Messrs,  Wright's  Colliery,  Hanging  Bank,  Little 
Hulton,  by  a  gas  explosion. 

The  excitement  during  the  day  was  most  intense,  four  large 
mills  in  the  neighbourhood  being  stopped.  The  pit  bank  was  be- 
sieged by  hundreds  of  anxious  relatives  and  friends  of  the  men, 
about  whose  fate  they  were  uncertain.  The  latest  information 
obtainable  was  to  the  efiFect  that  the  efforts  of  mine  surveyors, 
engineers,  and  many  assistants  were  unavailing  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fire,  which  continued  to  spread.  Immense  quantities 
of  water  are  being  thrown  into  the  colliery,  but  it  is  not  antici- 
pated that  the  fire  can  be  extinguished  for  several  days.  Seventeen 
men  are  known  to  be  in  the  mine,  some  hundreds  of  yards  beyond 
the  portion  on  fire,  and  experienced  persons  take  it  as  all  but 
certain  that  the  poor  fellows  are  dead.  It  is  said  that  most  of 
them  were  warned,  but  that  they  were  unable  to  get  through  the 
smoke,  and  threw  themselves  crying  and  moaning  on  the  ground. 

27.  Unveiling  the  Burns  Statue, — The  statue  of  Burns,  in 
Gl&,sgow,  was  unveiled  to-day.  A  procession,  estimated  to  number 
25,000  strong,  started  from  the  green  at  noon.  It  was  three  miles 
long.  Bands  played,  banners  were  waved,  and  the  city  bells  rang. 
The  procession  marched  through  Irongate,  Argyle,  and  Sauchiehall 
Streets  to  George  Square,  where  Lord  Houghton  unveiled  the 
statue.  The  weather  was  splendid,  and  the  day  was  observed  as  a 
general  holiday.     The  spectators  were  estimated  at  100,000. 

In  performing  the  ceremony,  Lord  Houghton  said : — "  To  you 
the  figure  I  am  about  to  reveal  will  be  nothing  new  or  strange.  It 
will  be  the  recognition  of  a  friend  of  your  childhood,  the  greeting 
of  one  of  whom  the  memory  is  ever  fresh,  and  with  whom  your 
associations  are  ever  dear.  This,  your  friend  and  poet,  will  look 
with  kindly  and  grateful  eyes  for  generations  to  come  on  the  tides 
of  men  who  will  traverse  the  busy  streets  of  this  multitudinous 
city.  From  him  they  will  learn  a  lesson,  hardly  taught  by  the 
images  of  the  leaders  of  armies  or  rulers  of  nations,  yet  one  of 
which  Scotland  may  well  be  proud.  For,  through  his  diflBcult, 
and,  may  be,  faulty  life,  he  never  lost  the  manly  endurance,  the 
simplicity  of  manners,  the  spirit  of  fraternity  she  ever  teaches  to 
her  sons,  and  which  has  enabled  them  to  go  forth  conquering,  and 
still  to  conquer,  in  the  battle  of  material  life,  in  the  conflicts  of 
intelligence  and  skill,  and  to  spread  to  the  farthest  confines  of  our 
earth  the  name  and  fame  of  Robert-  Burns," 

The  Lord  Provost,  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow, 
accepted  the  statue. 

30.  "  Uncle  Tom's  "  Farewell, — To  day,  at  the  Metropolitg,n 
Tabernacle,  the  Pev.  Josiah  Henson — whose  identity  with  Mrs. 
Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom,"  on  the  strength  of  her  own  testimony  in 
the  "  Key  '*  to  her  great  work,  is  a  scarcely  disputed  article  of 
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faith,  especially  in  the  religious  and  philanthropic  world — took 
farewell  of  his  friends  on  his  approaching  return  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Henson  visited  England  in  the  spring  of  1851,  and  stayed 
here,  with  the  intermission  of  a  flying  visit  back  to  Canada,  to 
close  the  eyes  of  his  dying  wife,  Charlotte,  the  Chloe  of  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  until  the  winter  of  the  same  year.  At  the  time  of 
his  former  visit  the  tale,  if  written,  was  not  as  yet  published  even 
in  America,  and  still  less  the  "Key"  to  that  work,  which  distinctly 
points  to  this  coloured  clergyman's  autobiography  as  having  first 
suggested  to  the  authoress  the  idea,  of  her  hero. 

A  statement  was  given  of  the  results  of  the  efforts  made  during 
the  six  or  eight  months  of  Mr.  Henson's  present  stay  here  to  re- 
lieve him  of  pecuniary  liabilities  incurred  in  his  zeal  for  public 
ends,  and  to  render  comfortable  the  few  remaining  days  of  this 
nonagenarian  patriarch,  Mr.  Henson  having  been  bom  in  1789,  as 
well  as  to  make  some  provision  for  his  family.  The  announcement 
that  1,300Z.  had  been  raised  for  that  purpose  was  received  with 
cheers. 

Mr.  Henson  then  presented  himself,  and  was  received  with 
loud  and  long  expressions  of  applause,  which  were  repeated  fre- 
quently in  the  course  of  his  narrative  of  his  life  as  a  slave  and  of 
his  escape  in  1830.  Mr.  Henson  finished  by  singing  the  Slaves' 
Parting  Hymn,  composed  by  himself,  and  sung  by  many  thousands 
of  the  blacks  when  torn  from  their  family  ties. 

Mr.  Church  mentioned  that  the  present  was  the  third  visit  of 
the  Rev.  Josiah  Henson  to  England,  the  object  of  which  had, 
indeed,  been  very  successful.  He  returned  to  his  country  with 
600^.  at  his  command  to  comfort  him  in  old  age. 


FEBEUAEY. 

1.  The  Chinese  Ministers  in  London. — The  presence  in  Lon- 
don of  the  Chinese  Ministers  is  another  of  the  indications  which, 
of  late  years,  China  has  given  of  her  having  at  last  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  her  position  amongst  nations.  Kuo-Ta-jen  is  accompanied 
by  Lady  Kuo,  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  lady  of  position  who 
has  ever  ventured  beyond  the  shores  of  the  Centred  Kingdom. 
During  her  voyage  to  England,  in  conformity  with  Chinese  ideas 
of  propriety,  she  remained  during  the  whole  time  in  the  strictest 
seclusion,  never  once  having  even  taken  a  seat  on  the  deck.  Of 
course,  she  interchanged  visits  with  some  of  the  foreign  ladies  on 
board,  but  always  in  their  private  state-rooms.  Since  coming  to 
London  she  has  persevered  in  the  same  custom,  visiting  and  re- 
ceiving persons  only  of  her  own  sex. 

2.  Assault  on  a  Servant  of  the  Chinese  Embasst. — At  the 
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IMarlborough  Street  Police-court,  John  Donovan  was  charged, 
before  Mr.  Knox,  with  being  drunk  and  assaulting  Mr.  Chang 
Amaon,  servant  to  one  of  the  Attaches  of  the  Chinese  Embassy. 
The  complainant  (who  was  sworn  according  to  the  custom  in 
China,  namely,  by  kneeling  and  breaking  a  saucer  and  repeating 
the  following  words,  spoken  by  Dr.  Macartney,  English  Secretary 
to  the  Chinese  Legation  :  "  You  shall  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth  ;  the  saucer  is  cracked,  and  if  you  do  not  tell  the  truth, 
your  soul  will  be  cracked  like  the  saucer ")  deposed  that  he  was 
walking  along  Oxford  Street  yesterday  afternoon  with  a  friend, 
when  the  prisoner  struck  him  a  heavy  blow  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  his  cap  fell  ofiF.  Mr.  Yang  Hsi  corroborated  Mr,  Amaon. 
The  prisoner  said  he  was  under  the  influence  of  drink,  and  did  it 
more  out  of  play  than  anything.  He  knew  he  had  no  business  to 
do  as  he  had  done.  Mr.  Knox  said  he  regretted  the  occurrence, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  prisoner,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  country. 
The  Chinese  Ambassador  had  just  landed  in  this  country  with  his 
servants,  and  about  the  first  day  of  his  doing  so,  one  of  his  ser- 
vants was  made  the  victim  of  the  abominable  conduct  of  the 
prisoner.  His  sentence  on  the  prisoner  would  show  that  the 
magistrates  were  determined  to  protect  strangers  in  London,  The 
prisoner  would  be  committed  for  two  months  with  hard  labour. 

4.  The  Hon.  A.  C.  Hobart, — The  following  is  the  true  story 
of  Capt.  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Hobart,  better  known  as  Hobart  Pasha, 
an  eminent  historical  figure.  In  1868  the  Turkish  Government 
requested  the  British  Government  to  send  them  a  naval  oflScer 
of  rank  to  organise  their  navy ;  and  the  Foreign  Office  grant- 
ing the  permission,  the  Admiralty  was  asked  to  find  an  admiral 
willing  to  go.  There  was  little  difficulty  in  finding  one,  the 
promised  salary  being  something  like  IfiOQl.  per  annum,  and 
there  was  any  amount  of  scrambling  for  the  prize.  Their 
lordships  took  such  a  long  time  considering  the  claims  of  the 
numerous  applicants,  that  the  Turks  became  tired  of  waiting, 
and  they  accepted  the  services  of  Capt.  Hobart.  The  authorities 
at  Whitehall  selected  Admiral  Sir  William  Wiseman,  Bart.,  K.C.B., 
who  conducted  the  naval  operations  in  the  last  New  ZeaLvnd  War, 
and  informed  the  Turks  of  their  choice.  The  latter  declined  the 
offer  ''  with  thanks,"  being  already  suited.  Their  lordships,  in 
great  anger  at  losing  such  a  piece  of  patronage,  ordered  Captain 
Hobart  home,  and  declared  they  would  erase  his  name  from  the 
Navy  List  if  he  did  not  obey  them.  Naturally  enough  that 
gallant  officer  did  not  see  why  he  should  give  precedence  to  Sir 
William  Wiseman,  and  he  refused  point-blank  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. His  name  was  therefore  struck  out  of  the  Navy  List,  Three 
years  ago  the  injustice  was  recognised,  and  Capt.  Hobart's  name 
was  replaced  on  the  Retired  List. 

—  Discovery  of  Coins. — A  numismatic  discovery  almost  un- 
paralleled in  extent  has  been  made  near  Verona.  Two  large  am- 
phorae have  been  found,  containing  no  less  than  two  quintals,  or 
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500  English  pounds  weight,  of  coins  of  the  Emperor  Gallieniis  and 
his  successors  within  the  hundred  years  following  his  reign.  The 
number  of  coins  is  estimated  at  between  60,000  and  55,000.  Of 
those  of  the  Emperor  Probus  there  are  more  than  4,000.  The 
majority  are  of  bronze,  but  there  are  some  of  silver  and  others  of 
bronze  silvered  {aubceratce).  They  are  all  in  the  finest  state  of 
preservation,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Grallienus,  which 
are  a  little  worn,  they  are  so  fresh  from  the  mint  as  to  make  it 
evident  that  they  were  never  put  into  circulation. 

—  A  Spider  Dress. — The  Empress  of  Brazil  has  presented  the 
Queen  of  England  with  a  dress,  the  equal  of  which  has  never  been 
seen.  It  is  woven  of  spiders'  webs,  and  is,  as  may  be  imagined,  a 
work  of  art  as  regards  quality  and  beauty.  The  handsomest  silk 
dress  cannot  compare  with  it,  but  it  can  only  be  admired^  hardly 
imitated.  There  have  already  been  many  attempts  to  make  use  of 
the  threads  spim  by  spiders,  but  up  to  the  present  the  experiments 
have  not  been  satisfactory  enough  to  encom-age  any  further  efforts 
in  this  direction.  In  the  year  17 10  it  was  discovered  that  to  make 
a  piece  of  silk  it  would  require  the  webs  of  700,000  spiders.  The 
Spaniards  had  already  tried  to  use  the  spider's  threads,  and  made 
gloves,  stockings,  and  other  articles  of  the  sort ;  but  even  these 
were  so  troublesome  and  yielded  so  little  profit  that,  in  spite 
of  the  fabulous  prices  paid,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  trade. 
In  certain  parts  of  South  America  garments  made  of  these  threads 
are  worn,  but  the  spiders  in  these  lands  are  unusually  large.  It  is 
likely  that  the  above-mentioned  dress  was  made  of  the  threads  of 
the  smaller  species  of  American  spider. 

3.  Death  of  Spencer  Perceval's  Daughter. — Only  here  and 
there  can  one  be  found  who  remembers  the  sensation  caused 
by  the  assassination  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  within 
the*  precincts  of  Westminster — now  sixty-five  years  ago.  Yet, 
within  ten  miles  of  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  a  daughter  of  that 
once  famous  statesman,  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  has  only 
just  quietly  passed  over  to  the  majority.  Political  leaders  in  those 
days  made  rapid  advancement,  and  though  only  retiuned  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1797,  the  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Egmont  became  suc- 
cessively Solicitor-General,  Attorney-General,  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and,  as  early  as  1 809,  his  career  was  crowned  by  his 
being  chosen  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  It  was  while  holding 
this  office  that  Bellingham  shot  him  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Miss  Perceval,  who  has  just  died  at  Ealing,  was  in  her 
eighty-second  year,  and  survived  her  father  sixty-five  years. 

—  Beethoven's  Pianoforte. — Mr.  Watson  Smith  writes  from 
Zurich,  Switzerland :  "  It  may  interest  those  who  are  lovers  of 
classical  music,  and  occasionally  visit  this  country,  to  learn  that 
the  enterprising  music  firm  of  Gebriider  Hug,  of  this  town,  have 
become  possessed  of  the  pianoforte  of  Ludwig  von  Beethoven.  It 
is  the  instrument  he  used  in  Vienna,  and  according  to  the  name- 
plate  on  the  front,  the  maker's  name  is  Conrad  Graf,  of  Vienna. 
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By  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Hug  I  have  just  made  an  examination 
of  the  piano,  and  also  of  the  papers,  which  bear  witness  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  relic.  The  instrument  is  an  old-fashioned  grand, 
but  is  tetra-chord  throughout  the  treble,  and  the  bass  is  tri-chord. 
The  three  deepest  bass  notes  (tri-chord)  are  thinly  wrapped  with 
copper  wire.  The  piano  has  three  pedals.  The  instrument  has 
been  very  much  played  upon,  bearing  the  marks  of  excessive  wear 
and  tear.  The  keys,  especially  in  the  central  portion  of  the  key- 
board, are  quite  hollowed  by  excessive  use.  According  to  the 
documents,  Beethoven  had  an  English  grand  piano ;  but  owing  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  his  deafness,  and  the  fact  that  the  tones  of 
this  instrument  blended  somewhat  together  and  intermingled,  he 
failed  to  distinguish  them,  and  therefore  Herr  Conrad  Graf,  of 
Vienna,  specially  constructed  this  tetra-chord  grand  for  him." 

—  Clbopatka's  Needle. — This  obelisk  of  ancient  Egypt,  which 
has  been  left  lying  so  long  half-buried  in  the  sand  at  Alexandria,  is 
now  about  to  be  made  an  ornament  to  the  City  of  London.  Its 
removal  has  been  considered  a  matter  of  such  great  expense  that 
the  British  Government  has  not  felt  justified  in  undertaking  it,  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  private  generosity  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  the  engineer,  it  would  most  likely  have  re- 
mained to  form  the  foundations  of  the  new  houses  leading  to  the 
Alexandria  Eailway  Station.  The  cost  of  placing  the  French 
obelisk  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  was  80,000/.,  and  though  this 
included  many  little  items  of  polishing  and  patching,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  money  was  expended  in  the  removal.  The  estimate  in  ^ 
the  present  case  is  scarcely  one-eighth  of  that  amount.  The 
obelisk  was  given  by  Mehemet  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  grandfather  of 
the  present  Khedive,  to  the  British  Government  about  sixty  years 
ago. 

13.  Telegraphy  Extraordinary. — The  Boston  Daily  Olobe 
has  published  the  following  special  despatch,  which  it  received 
from  Salem,  eighteen  miles  distant,  by  telephone  ; — 

Salem,  Feb.  12,  10.55  p.m. 

Professor  A.  Graham  Bell,  the  inventor  of  that  wonderful  in- 
strument the  telephone,  which  has  caused  so  much  interest  in  the 
scientific  world,  and  which  is  now  becoming  so  popularly  known, 
lectured  on  his  invention  at  Lyceum  Hall  this  evening.  The 
lecture  was  one  of  a  course  of  the  Essex  Institute,  and  about  500 
persons  were  present.  Professor  Bell  briefly  explained  the  con- 
struction of  the  instrument,  and  then  sketched  his  studies  of  the 
system  of  transmitting  sounds.  He  explained  that  it  was  his  first 
attempt  before  an  audience  to  try  these  different  experiments.  An 
intermittent  current  was  first  sent  from  Boston  by  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Watson,  Prof.  Bell's  associate.  This  caused  a  noise  very  similar  to 
a  horn  from  the  telephone.  The  Morse  telegraph  alphabet  was 
then  sent  by  musical  sounds,  and  could  be  heard  throughout  the 
hall.  The  audience  burst  into  loud  applause  at  this  experiment. 
A   telephonic   organ   was   then    put    into   operation   in  Boston. 
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"  Should  Auld  Acquaintance  be  Forgot "  and  **  Yankee  Doodle " 
were  readily  heard  through  the  hall  and  heartily  recognised.     At 
this  point.  Professor  Bell  then  explained  how  he  learnt  to  transmit 
tlie  tones  of  the  human  voice,  and  paid  a  grateful  tribute  to  Mr. 
Watson.     Professor  Bell  asked  Mr.  Watson  for  a  song,  and  "  Auld 
Lang  Syne  "  came  from  the  mouthpiece  of  the  instrument  almost 
before  his  words  were  ended.     ]VLr.  Watson  was  then  asked  to  make 
a  speech  to  the  audience.     He  expressed  himself  as  having  more 
confidence  eighteen  miles  away  than  if  he   were   present.     His 
speech  was  as  follows  : — "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  address  you  this  evening,  although  I 
am  in  Boston  and  you  in  Salem."     This  could  be  heard  35  feet 
distant — that  is,  all  over  the  hall,  and  brought  down  the  house 
with  applause.     A  system  of  questioning  was  then  carried  on,  and 
Mr.  Watson  was  asked  if  he  heard  the  applause.     The  answer  was, 
"  I  was  not  listening ;  try  again."     Tlie  applause  was  given,  and  its 
receipt  at  once  acknowledged  in  Boston.     Coughing  and  singing 
were  then  heard,  and  a  variety  of  questions  were  then  asked  from 
the  Salem  end  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Eailroad.     It  was  asked 
if  trains  were  running ;  and  the  answer  was  clear  and  distinct  that 
they  were  not  at  5.30  o'clock.     ''  Does  it  rain  ?"     "  It  does  not  in 
Boston,"  was  Mr.  Watson's  answer  through  the  telephone.     One  of 
the  assistants  in  Boston  then  said  that  "  Hold  the  Fort "  would  be 
sung  in  Boston,  and  the  tune  which  followed  was  readily  recognised. 
Professor  Bell  closed  his  lecture  by  briefly  stating  the  practical 
uses  to  which  he  was  confident  the  telephone  could  be  applied. 
Hearty   applause  was   afforded  the  lecturer  as   he  finished,  and 
people  flocked  about  the  stage  in  large  numbers  more  closely  to 
examine   the   wonderful   instrument   that   had   placed    them    in 
audible  communication  with  people  nearly  twenty  miles  away. 

14.  Prince   of   Wales's   Indian  Collection. — A  museum  of 
hunting  trophies,  almost  as  interesting  as  the  collection  of  living 
animals,  brought  from  India  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  inspected 
to-day  by  a  few  visitors  to  the  Zoological  Society's  Grardens,  pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  to  the  public.     Among  those 
who  took  the  opportunity  of  viewing  the  noteworthy  specimens 
were  the  wife  of  the  Chinese  Ambassador  and  several  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  suite.     As  a  matter  of  course,  the  ladies,  having 
resolved  upon  making  a  complete  tour  of  the  gardens,  were  accom- 
modated with  wheeled  chairs ;   but  the  chief  of  these  illustrious 
strangers  made  a  prolonged  promenade  of  the  most  attractive 
departments,  and,  before  leaving,  declared,  through  an  interpreter, 
that  she  had  not  walked  so  much  during  one  day  for  the  past 
fourteen  years.     The  collection  of  prepared  specimens  and  trophies 
occupies  a  room  adjoining  the  reptile  house,  and  has  been  arranged 
by  Mr.  Clarence  Bartlett,  who  was  engaged  as  naturalist  to  the 
Prince's  expedition.     The  collection,  diminished  as  it  is  by  the 
removal  of    many  tiger-skins  and    other    memorials,  presented 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  his  friends,  is  a  remarkably  fine  one, 
comprising  examples  of  species  unknown  to  Europe. 
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—  Sea  Serpent. — The  great  sea  serpent  will  not  be  ignored. 
He  has  now  appeared,  by  affidavit,  in  a  police  court.  The  captain 
and  crew  of  a  vessel  called  the  "  Pauline,"  which  has  arrived  in  the 
Mersey  from  Akyab,  report  that  in  July,  1875,  off  Cape  San  Roque, 
on  the  north-east  coast  of  Brazil,  they  saw  the  great  sea  serpent. 
On  Tuesday  the  captain,  whose  name  is  Drevar,  appeared  before 
the  stipendiary  magistrate  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Raffles,  and  expressed 
a  wish,  on  his  own  behalf  and  that  of  his  crew,  to  make  a  declara- 
tion affirming  the  truth  of  their  statements  respecting  the  serpent. 
Mr.  Raffles  desired  Captain  Drevar  to  prepare  a  written  declaration 
and  bring  it  before  him.  This  Captain  Drevar  did  on  Wednesday, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  his  crew.  The  declaration  is  to  the 
effect  that  he  and  others  on  board  the  "  Pauline,"  on  July  8, 1875, 
while  in  lat.  5®  13'  S.,  long.  35°  W.,  observed  three  large  sperm 
whales,  one  of  which  was  gripped  round  the  body  with  two  turns 
of  what  appeared  to  be  a  huge  serpent.  The  head  and  tail  ap- 
peared to  have  a  length,  beyond  the  coils,  of  about  thirty  feet,  and 
the  girth  seemed  to  be  eight  or  nine  feet.  The  serpent  whirled  its 
victim  round  and  round  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  sud- 
denly dragged  the  whale  to  the  bottom,  head  first.  Again,  on 
July  13,  a  similar  serpent  was  seen  about  200  yards  off  the  "Pauline," 
shooting  itself  along  the  surface,  its  head  and  neck  being  several 
feet  out  of  the  water.  Subsequently  the  head  of  the  animal  was 
shot  sixty  feet  into  the  air.  The  declaration  was  signed  by 
Captain  Drevar,  his  chief  officer,  second  officer,  steward,  and 
seaman. 

—  Alarming  Explosion. — An  explosion  of  gas  occurred  to-day 
at  Brighton,  causing  a  large  amount  of  damage  to  property.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  gas  mains  were  broken  by  the  Corporation 
steam-roller  passing  over  them,  and  that  the  ground  became 
charged  with  gas.  Harrison's  Hotel,  on  the  King's  Road,  and  the 
premises  of  Mr.  George  Pocock,  draper,  and  Mr.  Bonner,  jeweller, 
suffered  severely.  The  shop  fronts  were  completely  blown  out,  the 
jewellery  and  other  stock  being  thrown  into  the  roadway.  The 
first  explosion  was  followed  by  several  others  in  succession,  and  the 
premises  took  fire.  The  flames  were  promptly  got  under,  and 
gangs  of  men  were  employed  in  shoring  up  the  houses  and  opening 
tlie  roadway.  The  premises  of  the  draper  and  the  jeweller  were 
a  complete  wreck.  Many  persons  have  been  more  or  less  injured, 
but  no  fatal  case  is  reported. 

—  ExTRAORDiNAKY  ACCIDENT  IN  CHESHIRE. — A  Very  strange 
accident  occurred  at  Bollington,  Cheshire,  to-day.  The  yard  of 
the  Queen's  Inn,  which  was  built  over  a  culvert,  gave  way,  and 
the  out-houses,  brewhouse,  and  carriage  shed  were  precipitated 
into  the  River  Bollin,  which  runs  beneath.  A  servant  girl  was  in 
the  yard  at  the  time,  and  was  thrown  into  the  river,  but  was  res- 
cued without  serious  injury. 

16.  Burglary  at  the  Duke  of  Cleveland's. — A  burglary  was 
conamitted   at  Battle  Abbey,  the  country  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
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Cleveland,  to-day,  the  thief  or  thieves  getting  clear  away  with  a 
large  quantity  of  jewellery  belonging  to  the  duchess.  It  appears 
that  the  robljery  was  committed  wliile  liis  grace  and  the  duchess 
were  in  the  drawing-room  entertaining  a  few  guests,  and  the  servants 
were  in  the  kitchen  at  supper.  Her  grace's  dressing-room,  from 
which  the  jewels  were  extracted,  faces  the  terrace,  and  the  window 
is  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  duke's  valet  had  occa- 
sion to  pass  tlie  apartment  at  about  half-past  nine,  and  the  door 
was  then  open  and  everything  apparently  safe.  An  hour  later, 
however,  on  one  of  the  upper  housemaids  having  cause  to  go  to 
the  room,  the  door  was  found  closed  and  locked,  although  no  noise 
could  be  heard  inside.  She,  feeling  certain  something  was  wrong, 
proceeded  to  alarm  the  household.  One  of  the  footmen  thereupon 
rushed  upstairs,  and  finding  the  door  made  fast,  burst  it  open.  On 
entering  the  chamber  it  was  found  that  the  locks  of  the  drawers 
had  been  picked,  and  her  grace's  jewels  abstracted,  the  empty 
cases  being  scattered  about  the  room,  one  case  of  jewellery  valued 
at  a  great  amount,  however,  having  been  overlooked.  The  duke's 
dressing-case  had  also  l^en  opened  and  some  money  extracted.  It 
was  found  that  entrance  had  Ijeen  obtained  through  the  windows, 
with  the  aid  of  two  ladders,  which  were  found  lashed  toget/her. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  thief  or  thieves  had  accomplices,  and  khat 
the  robbery  was  planned  by  some  person  who  knew  the  place  ^weU. 
The  value  of  the  jewellery  is  estimated  at  from  5,000i.  to  10,0  00/. 
The  articles  stolen  were  cliiefly  presents,  one  of  them,  a  necklace  of 
diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds,  being  a  gift  of  the  Queen  to  the 
duchess,  wlio  was  a  bridesmaid  at  Her  Majesty's  wedding.  No 
trace  has  been  discovered  of  the  thieves,  and  a  reward  of  200{.  has 
been  offered  for  their  discovery. 

17.  Kev.  a.  Tooth. — The  Eev.  A.  Tooth  was  released  from 
prison  this  day.  There  was  a  large  attendance  at  St.  James's 
church,  Hatcham,  on  Sunday,  it  being  believed  by  many  that 
Mr.  Tooth  would  be  present  to  assert  his  right  of  control  over  the 
church  and  its  services.  Mr.  Toothy  however,  did  not  appear,  and 
the  services  were  conducted  by  the  curate  in  charge. 

—  Chktstine  Nilsson. — A  pleasant  little  story  comes  from 
Sweden.  The  churcli  of  Wexio,  the  principal  town  in  the  province 
where  Christine  Nilsson  was  bora,  has  long  been  disfigured  by 
some  very  insufficient  and  shabby  lamps,  having  all  the  fidlings, 
but  none  of  the  interest,  of  antiquity.  When  the  great  songstress 
was  there  last  autumn,  she  asked  whether  the  town  could  not  afford 
some  new  ones ;  but  was  told  that  its  finances  were  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  necessary  expenditure.  At  Christmas  three  magnifi- 
cent large  gilded  chandeliers  arrived  anonymously  at  the  church. 
Where  they  came  from  nobody  knows ;  but  some  people  think  they 
can  guess. 

—  Salisbury  Cathedral. — It  has  been  decided  immediately  to 
proceed  with  the  restoration  of  the  nave  of  this  cathedral,  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  6,000/.,  towards  which  the  Dean  of  Salisbury  has  given 
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3,000?.  Other  contributions  have  also  been  received,  leaving  about 
600i.  to  be  made  up.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  IfiOOl.  is 
required  for  the  pavement  of  the  nave  and  nave  aisles,  and  1,030?. 
for  the  restoration  of  the  north  porch.  The  new  open  choir  screen 
is  in  course  of  completion,  as  well  as  the  new  organ,  and  the  paint- 
ing of  the  arcade  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  is  to  be  continued, 
the  work  having  been  imdertaken  by  a  local  artist.  The  late  Miss 
Grace  Everard,  of  Laverstock  Hall,  near  Salisbury,  by  her  will 
bequeathed  l,000i.  towards  the  restoration  fund  of  the  cathedral, 
free  of  legacy  duty. 

—  CoL.  Gordon. — The  following  interesting  statement  is  from 
a  private  letter,  dated  Cairo,  Feb.  17,  received  from  Col.  Gordon : — 

His  Highness  to-day  has  signed  the  Firman.  He  could  not 
have  given  me  greater  powers.  He  has  given  me  over  the  Soudan, 
in  addition  to  the  Province  of  the  Equator  and  the  littoral  of  the 
Ked  Sea,  absolute  authority  over  the  finance,  &c.  I  am  astounded 
at  the  powers  he  h?is  placed  in  my  hands.  With  the  Governor- 
Generalship  of  the  Soudan  it  will  be  my  fault  if  slavery  does  not 
cease,  and  if  these  vast  countries  are  not  open  to  the  world.  So 
there  is  an  end  of  slavery  if  God  wills,  for  the  whole  secret  of  the 
matter  is  in  the  government  of  the  Soudan,  and  if  the  man  who 
holds  that  government  is  against  it,  it  must  cease. 

20.  Captain  Adams,  of  the  Ship  "Corea,"  of  London,  has 
applied  to  the  magistrate  at  Thames  Police  Court,  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances,  for  his  advice.  Captain  Adams  stated  that 
he  left  China  on  his  voyage  home  in  September  last.  When  in  the 
China  seas,  about  200  miles  from  land,  he  fell  in  with  a  boat  con- 
taining two  men,  who  were  almost  in  a  dying  condition.  He  took 
them  on  board  and  gave  them  food,  which  they  ate  ravenously. 
He  had  no  opportunity  of  putting  them  on  shore,  and  had  brought 
them  to  England.  Their  language  was  unintelligible,  but  he 
believed  they  were  natives  of  Cochin  China.  They  had  managed 
to  tell  the  sailors  by  signs  that  they  had  been  out  fishing,  had 
fallen  asleep,  and  drifted  out,  not  being  able  to  fetch  the  land  with 
their  clumsy  boat.  They  had  been  without  food  or  drink  for  four 
days.  Captain  Adams  had  tried  in  vain  to  find  some  home  to 
which  the  men  could  be  sent  until  they  could  be  taken  back  to 
their  own  country.  Mr.  De  Rutzen  requested  him  to  allow  them 
to  remain  in  the  ship  for  a  day  or  two,  while  inquiries  wer6  made, 
and  this  Captain  Adams  promised  to  do. 

—  A  Supper  was  given,  on  Tuesday  evening,  to  about  150 
thieves,  in  the  Mission  Chapel,  Little  Wild  Street,  Drury  Lane ; 
and  seven  of  them,  it  is  stated,  have  been  reclaimed  through  the 
efforts  of  the  missionary  known  as  "  Fiddler  Joss." 

—  Mrs.  F.  E.  Hoggan,  M.D. — Mrs.  Frances  Elizabeth  Hog- 
gan,  M.D.,  of  Zurich,  who  has  been  for  several  years  in  practice  in 
London,  has  just  passed  a  successful  examination  in  Dublin,  and 
has  received  the  Licenses  in  Medicine  and  Midwifery  of  the  King's 
and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  which  of  course 
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secure  for  her  official  recognition  in  the  United  Kingdom.  By  a 
singular  coincidence,  on  the  same  day  Dr.  Greorge  Hoggan,  the 
husband  of  Mrs.  Hoggan,  was  attending  at  the  reading  of  their 
joint  paper  on  "  Lymphatics  of  Muscles  "  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society,  on  Thursday  last.  This  subject  is  one  of  the  most 
intricate  and  mysterious  known  in  physiological  science,  and  Mrs. 
Hoggan  has  been  a  principal  agent  in  elucidating  this  obscure 
problem ;  and  has  accomplished  the  work,  moreover,  without  the 
infliction  of  the  smallest  pain  even  on  the  meanest  of  sensitive 
creatures. 

—  RicciOTTi  Garibaldi,  the  second  son  of  the  illustrious 
general,  seems  to  have  had  an  adventurous  career  lately.  He  is 
now  in  Melbourne,  in  a  Govemment  oflSce,  with  a  salary  of  2002. 
a  year.  When  he  first  arrived  in  Australia  from  England,  with  a 
wife — an  Irish  lady,  to  whom  her  father  refused  a  dowry  because 
she  married  an  enemy  of  the  Holy  Father — Ricciotti  earned  a 
precarious  living  by  whipping  coal.  When  at  last  the  unhappy 
pair  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  Ricciotti  determined  to  lay 
aside  liis  incognito  and  declare  who  he  was.  The  Govemment  at 
once  gave  him  the  place  of  secretary  in  one  of  the  public  ofiKces, 
which  post  he  has  now  filled  for  a  year  with  all,  honour  and  glory. 


MAECH. 

3.  Hawking. — To  prove  that  hawking  is  not  an  extinct  sporty 
an  amateur  has  lent  to  the  Alexandra  Palace  his  mew  of  falcons 
and  tiercels,  and  yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  at  Muswell  Hill, 
two  of  the  peregrines  were  flown  at  the  lure.  The  falcons  would 
rise  and  soar  round  and  round,  and  then,  as  the  dead  bird  which 
served  for  the  liu-e  was  thrown  up  in  the  air,  they  swooped  suddenly 
down  upon  it,  and  struck  it  to  the  earth  with  a  blow  of  their 
powerful  talons.  Afterwards  the  red  and  purple  hoods  were  pulled 
over  their  eyes,  the  jesses  were  knitted  round  the  wrist  of  the 
falconers,  and  the  birds  were  carried  back,  their  bells  tinkling, 
to  a  lawn  in  the  Japanese  village,  where  they  camp  out  all  night. 
On  this  lawn  are  exhibited  not  only  the  peregrines  which  gave 
visitors  a  taste  of  their  quality,  but  gray  Norwegian  and  French  gos- 
hawks, fatal  foes  to  rabbits  or  hares,  two  fine  Norwegian  gerfalcons, 
sparrow-hawks  and  little  sharp-eyed  merlins.  Hard  by  sat  nine 
black  cormorants  near  to  the  trees.  Empress,  one  of  the  Anest  and 
fastest  peregrines  known  in  modern  times,  who  was  a  principal 
attraction  at  the  Paris  Acclimatisation  Gardens  in  1875,  is  among 
the  falcons,  and  others  are  being  imported  from  Iceland,  India, 
Syria,  and  Greenland.  Some  smaller  hawks  are  kept  in  houses, 
and  some  fly  at  liberty,  returning  at  feeding  times.     There  are 
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also  a  few  young  herons,  with  which  the  hawks  are  "  entered  "  or 
trained.  The  principal  falconer  is  Mr.  John  Barr,  of  Scottish 
birth,  who  visited,  when  in  the  service  of  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep 
Singh,  Syria,  India,  and  Holland,  to  learn  all  the  secrets  of  falconry. 
The  flat  country  of  Holland,  where  the  sport  can  be  watched  for 
long  distances  without  mountains  to  obstruct  the  view,  is  well 
known  as  classic  ground  for  hawking,  and  it  is  in  a  similar  country 
that  the  English  Hawking  Club  pursues  its  sport.  The  birds  at 
the  Alexandra  Palace  are  the  property  of  Captain  Dugmore.  Their 
wonderful  quickness  in  swooping  on  the  quarry  was  excellently 
shown  by  the  flying  at  the  lure,  although,  of  course,  the  scene  so 
often  figured  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  Flemish  painters  of 
knights  and  ladies  riding  out  to  fly  a  hawk  was  not  reproduced  by 
these  falcons  perched  on  flowerpots  in  the  model  Japanese  village 
at  Muswell  Hill. 

—  The  Vestry  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  have  resolved 
— at  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  who  contributes  some 
portion  of  the  cost — to  lay  out  with  flower  beds  and  walks  the  old 
burial-ground  in  Drury  Lane,  which  has  so  long  remained  in  an 
unsightly  condition,  and  to  open  the  ground  to  the  public  for  the 
purposes  of  recreation. 

6.  Terrible  Colliery  Explosion. — An  explosion,  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  five  lives,  has  occurred  at  the  Great  Boys  Colliery,  Sale 
Lane,  Tyldesley.  This  pit  is  160  yards  deep,  and  only  recently 
the  getting  of  coal  was  commenced.  It  is  owned  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  Fletcher  &  Sons,  of  Little  Lever,  near  Bolton,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion  fifteen  men  and  boys  were  at  work  on  the 
side  of  a  6-ft.  seam.  Safety-lamps  were  used,  there  being  gas  in 
the  mines,  and  the  cause  of  the  calamity  is  attributed  to  a  blown- 
out  shot,  which  had  been  drilled  by  Robert  Prendergast,  one  of  the 
injured,  and  not  likely  to  recover. 

—  Burning  of  the  "  TbViotdalb." — Captain  Robert  Jones, 
late  master  of  the  iron  ship  *'  Teviotdale,"  of  Glasgow,  has  arrived 
at  Bangor,  his  native  town,  bringing  full  particulars  of  the 
destruction  of  that  vessel  in  8°  40'  S.  (latitude),  and  70°  E. 
(longitude).  The  "Teviotdale"  was  owned  by  Messrs.  J.  &  A. 
Roxburgh,  of  Glasgow,  and  sailed  on  July  27  last,  laden  with  a 
cargo  of  1,790  tons  of  coal,  from  Dundee  for  Bombay  direct,  with 
a  crew  of  twenty-six.  Nothing  of  importance  happened  until 
October  31,  at  5  a.m.,  when  the  cook  observed  smoke  issuing  from 
the  forehold.  This  was  reported  to  the  chief  mate,  and  next  to 
the  captain,  who  at  once  gave  directions  about  shifting  the  cargo 
and  getting  the  fire  engine  and  pumps  to  play  in  the  lower  hold 
and  'tween  decks.  All  day  the  crew  did  their  best  to  get  at  the 
seat  of  the  fire,  and  on  the  following  day  these  exertions  were 
resumed,  but  they  were  driven  from  the  hold  by  the  smoke,  sulphur, 
and  gas.  The  hatches  and  ventilators  were  then  battened  down 
with  the  view  of  smothering  the  fire,  but  at  4  a.m.  on  November  2, 
they  were  blown  up  by  a  violent  explosion.    The  crew  continued  to 
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play  on  the  burning  mass,  but  it  was  found  that  the  deck  had 
ignited,  and  at  7  a.m.  the  flames  broke  through.  The  masts,  one 
by  one,  fell  overboard ;  all  hopes  of  saving  the  ship  were  abandoned, 
and  the  two  longboats  and  ship's  lifeboats  were  launched  and  pro- 
visioned. The  ship  being  nothing  but  one  huge  blaze  both  fore 
and  aft,  the  boats  left,  and  steered  for  Diego  Garcia,  the  southern- 
most island  of  the  Chagos  Archipelago,  which,  after  several  days 
and  nights'  hard  roAving  and  exposure  to  heavy  seas  and  bad 
weather,  they  succeeded  in  making.  Upon  this  island  they  remained 
for  fifty-four  days,  subsisting  principally  upon  what  fish  they  could 
catch.  One  man  was  prostrated  by  epilepsy,  but  recovered.  On 
December  28  the  shipwrecked  crew  were  taken  ofiF  by  the  Capetown 
schooner  "  Barso,"  Captain  Christienson,  which  had  touched  there 
on  her  way  from  Port  Louis,  Mam-itius,  to  Six  Islands.  On 
Januaiy  5  they  were  landed  at  Port  Louis. 

—  A  riCTURE  has  just  l)een  added  to  the  National  Gallery, 
being  that  bequeathed  to  the  nation  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Linton, 
the  well-known  painter  of  classical  landscapes.  The  picture  is  one 
of  the  deceased  painter's  best  productions,  instinct  with  solemnity 
and  dignity  befitting  the  subject.  It  is  "  The  Temples  of  Pfiestum," 
and  shows  the  ruins  of  those  gigantic  structm-es  standing  in  the 
marshy  level  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

10.  A  riECE  OF  GOOD  FORTUNE  has  just  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
Dr.  Halifax,  of  Brighton.  An  aged  miser,  who  died  a  few  days 
since  at  Woolwich,  has  left  him  a  legacy  of  6,000Z.  The  old 
gentleman,  John  Clark  by  name,  was  a  rather  singular  character. 
He  was  eighty-six  years  of  age,  and,  although  he  Was  reputed  to  be 
the  possessor  of  a  lai'ge  fortune,  he  lived  to  the  last  in  a  squalid 
hovel  in  tlie  poorest  part  of  Woolwich,  where,  being  a  man  of 
education,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  accumulation  and  study  of 
books,  of  which  he  leaves  a  large  store.  It  is  said  that  the  front 
shutters  of  his  house  have  not  been  opened  for  thirty  years,  and 
that  he  never  took  a  regular  meal.  He  did  not  know  the  t^Bte  of 
wine  or  spirits.  The  value  of  his  estate  has  not  yet  been  com- 
puted ;  but,  from  the  fact  that  besides  the  legacy  to  Dr.  Halifax, 
he  bequeaths  5fiOOL  to  his  housekeeper,  and  various  legacies  of 
smaller  amount  to  the  local  charities  and  to  a  number  of  the 
poor  neighbours  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  it  is  estimated  at 
between  30,000^.  and  40,000^. 

—  Testimonial  to  Mr.  Darwin. — ^Mr.  Darwin  has  received 
as  a  testimonial,  on  the  occasion  of  his  sixty-ninth  birthday,  an 
allium,  a  magnificent  folio,  bound  in  velvet  and  silver,  containing 
the  photographs  of  154  men  of  science  in  Germany.  The  list 
contains  some  of  the  best  known  and  most  highly  honoured  names 
in  Europe.  He  has  likewise  received  on  the  same  occasion  from 
Holland  an  album  with  the  photographs  of  217  distinguished  pro- 
fessors and  lovers  of  science  in  that  country.  These  gifts  are  not 
only  highly  honourable  to  Mr.  Darwin,  but  also  to  the  senders,  as 
a  proof  of  their  generous  sympathy  with  a  foreigner;  and  they 
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further  show  how  widely  the  great  principle  of  evolution  is  now 
accepted  by  naturalists.  The  German  album  bears  on  the  hand- 
some title-page  the  inscription,  "  Dem  Eeformator  der  Naturge- 
schichte,  Charles  Darwin  "  (to  the  Eeformer  of  Natural  History). 
—  Funeral  ojf  Mr.  George  Odger. — The  remains  of  Mr. 
Odger  were  this  day  honoured  with  a  public  funeral. 

The  crowd  around  the  house  of  the  deceased  was  immense,  and 
the  marshalling  of  the  throng  required  all  the  energy  of  Mr. 
Shipton  and  his  fellows.     The  space  of  several  adjacent  streets 
was  necessary  to  form  the  line  of  procession,  which  was  lieaded  by 
the  Italian  band  from  the  democracy  of  Clerkenwell  Green.     The 
line  began  to  move  towards  Brompton  Cemetery  shortly  before 
three  o'clock,  the  band  playing  the  "  Dead  March  in  Saul."     The 
trades  unionists  marched  in  front,  and  were  noticeable  for  their 
want  of  marching  organisation,  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of 
drill  being  altogether  lacking.     The  coffin  was  borne  upon  an  open 
hearse,  and  every  outward  mark  of  respect  was  paid  to  it  by  the 
people.     The  family  of  the  deceased  were  in  the  usual  funeral 
coaches,  and  there  were  present  on  foot,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  M.P., 
Professor  Fawcett,  M.P.,  Mr.  Burt,  M.P.,  Mr.  Cowen,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Macdonald,  M.P.,  Professor  Beesley,  Dr.  Bridges,  Mr.  F.  Harrison, 
Mr.  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Murphy,  and  in 
carriages  Sir  John  Bennett,  Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  Miss  Helen  Taylor, 
&c.   The  procession  passed  through  the  Seven  Dials  into  Cranbourne 
Street,  thence  to  Piccadilly,  and  so  down  to  the  Fulham  Eoad. 
Throughout  the  whole  route  the  long  procession  was  protected 
from  the  traffic  of  the  streets  by  the  police,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  parts  in  Piccadilly,  great  crowds  lined  the  way.     Order  was 
maintained   throughout   until   the  gates  of   the   cemetery  were 
reached,  when  dense  moving  throngs  of  people  who  had  accom- 
panied the  procession  by  walking  on  either  side  became  wedged 
in,  and  a  scene  of  great  confusion  arose,  attended  \vith  no  little 
danger  to  life  and  limb.     The  rougher  parts  of  the  crowd  were 
ungovernable,  and  hustled  the  procession,  clambered  over  tombs, 
and  scrambled  over  graves.     Around  the  open  grave  some  climbed 
into  the  trees.     The  chaplain  of  the  cemetery  read  the  service  of 
the  Church  of  England  over  the  grave,  his  voice,  while  standing 
in  the  dense  mass  of  human  beings,  being  most  distinctly  heard, 
the  only  interruption  being  from  the  sobbing  women  whom  the 
dead  man  had  left  to  mourn  his  loss.     The  minister  left  the  grave, 
and  then  Professor  Beesley,  Professor  Fawcett,  and  the  Rev.  G.  M. 
Murphy  addressed  the  assemblage.     The  people  lingered  about  the 
grave  for  some  time,  and  all  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
polished  oak  coffin  and  the  brass  plate,  upon  which,  in  large  letters, 
stood  the  words,  "Mr.  George  Odger,  died  March  4,  1877,  sixty- 
three  years  of  age." 

—  The  late  Lady  Augusta  Stat«ley. — Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  has  caused  a  monumental  cross  to  be  erected  at  Frogmore, 
in  Windsor  Park,  in  memory  of  Lady  Augusta  Stanley.     It  is  of 
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fine  blue  Cairngall  granite,  all  polished,  and  is  beautifully  enriched 
on  the  front  and  sides  with  entwined  ornaments,  after  the  style  of 
the  early  Christian  crosses  that  may  be  seen  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land. It  stands  upon  a  rock  base,  or  unhewn  block  of  granite, 
and  the  total  height  is  about  7  ft.  Its  site  is  chosen  in  the  private 
grounds  at  Frogmore,  in  front  of  the  mausoleum  of  Her  fioyal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Queen's  mother.  This  monu- 
ment was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Macdonald,  Field  & 
Co.,  of  Aberdeen  and  London,  under  the  special  directions  of  Her 
Majesty.  The  following  is  inscribed,  in  gold  letters,  on  the  stem 
of  the  cross  : — "  To  the  dear  memory  of  Lady  Augusta  Stanley, 
fifth  daughter  of  Thomas  Bruce,  seventh  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kin- 
cardine, this  cross  is  erected  by  Queen  Victoria,  in  grateful  and 
affectionate  remembrance  of  her  faithful  labours  for  thirty  years 
in  the  service  of  tlie  Queen,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the  Royal 
family.     Bom,  April  3,  1822.     Died,  March  1,  1876." 

—  Mr.  Eoss,  wlio  was  carried  off  from  Palermo  by  the 
brigand  I^eone  and  liis  band,  is  now  in  England  on  a  short  visit. 
Mr.  Eoss  describes  his  adventures  as  not  unmixed  with  ^  certain 
amount  of  fun.  Finding  himself  completely  in  their  power,  he 
endeavoured  to  make  himself  as  comfortable  and  agreeable  as  he 
could ;  the  only  annoyance  being  the  active  pursuit  of  the  troops, 
who  kept  the  brigands  moving  and  hiding  from  place  to  place. 
Leone  assiu'ed  Mr.  Eoss  most  solemnly  that  if  the  troops  surrounded 
them,  he  (Mr.  Eoss)  would  be  the  first  man  to  fall.  When  the 
ransom  arrived,  Mr.  Eoss  had  become  such  a  favourite  that  his 
captors  tried  hard  to  persuade  him  to  join  the  band.  They  were 
much  affected  when  he  finally  left,  and,  as  they  kissed  him,  swore 
tluit  neither  he  nor  his  friends  should  ever  again  be  molested.  Two 
of  the  villains  went  as  far  as  they  dared  with  Mr.  Boss,  and  on 
saying  farewell  they  burst  into  tears. 

17.  St.  Patrick's  Day  was  kept  in  Dublin  in  the  usual 
manner.  On  the  previous  evening  a  grand  ball  closed  a  season  of 
great  brilliancy  at  the  Castle,  where,  in  order  to  make  the  celebra- 
tion conduce  to  a  useful  object,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  had 
desired  the  ladies  to  wear  Irish  poplins.  The  ceremony  of  trooping 
tlie  garrison  colours,  and  mounting  guard  in  honour  of  the  anniver- 
sary, formed  an  imposing  part  of  the  popular  celebration  of  the 
day.  When  the  troops  had  been  formed,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  Lord 
and  Lady  Eandolph  Churchill,  Lady  Eosamond  ChurchUl,  and  a 
distinguished  party  of  guests,  came  out  on  the  balcony  to  view  the 
stirring  scene.     The  Lord  and  Lady  Mayoress  were  also  present. 

The  same  day  it  was  celebrated  in  liondon  by  a  dinner  of  the 
Benevolent  Society  of  St.  Patrick  at  Willis's  Booms,  at  which  Sir 
Micliael  Hicks-Beach  presided ;  a  "national  gathering**  and  amnesty 
meeting  at  the  Siu-rey  Gardens,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Butt, 
in  the  afternoon ;  and  a  Home  Bule  dinner  in  the  evening  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  with  Mr.  Butt  as  chairman.     At  t^  dinner 
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at  Willis's  Rooms,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  said  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Ireland  had  entered  upon  a  steady,  quiet, 
but  satisfactory  and  progressive  path  of  improvement.  Even 
during  the  short  time  he  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  he  had  seen  a  vast  improvement  in  the  direction 
of  that  self-reliance  upon  which  Englishmen  so  much  pride  them- 
selves. 

—  Sad  Death  in  Prison. — At  the  recent  Liverpool  assizes 
Mr.  Joseph  Greenough,  a  gentleman,  nearly  eighty  years  of  age, 
was  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
He  claimed  to  have  acquired  by  purchase,  thirty-seven  years  ago,  a 
cert-ain  piece  of  land  at  Parr,  near  St.  Helens,  which  one  of  his 
tenants  had  enclosed  and  built  a  cottage  on.  Instead  of  proceeding 
by  action  of  ejectment,  Greenough,  with  six  others  acting  under  his 
direction,  went  unarmed  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  endeavoured 
to  take  forcible  possession.  The  tenant  resisted,  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  disturbance,  he,  together  with  his  wife  and  son,  was  as- 
saulted. A  charge  of  tumultuously  rioting  and  assembling  was 
brought  against  Mr.  Greenough  and  the  others,  and  the  whole  of 
them  were  convicted,  the  subordinates  being  sentenced  to  two 
months'  and  one  month's  imprisonment.  The  extreme  severity  of 
the  punishment  adjudged  to  Mr.  Greenough,  and  his  advanced  age, 
awakened  considerable  interest  at  St.  Helens,  his  native  place,  and 
where  he  had  passed  his  life.  Steps  were  being  taken  by  his 
neighbours  to  lay  the  case  before  the  Home  Secretary.  On  March 
28  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  was  waited  on  by  Mr.  Greenough's 
London  solicitor,  who  handed  him  two  letters,  one  from  a  distin- 
guished ex-judge,  the  other  from  a  leading  member  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Bar,  a  Queen's  counsel,  who  had  known  Mr.  Greenough 
about  twenty  years,  expressing  his  belief  that  the  sentence  would 
be  the  prisoner's  death.  Both  letters  expressed  a  hope  that  favour- 
able consideration  would  be  given  to  the  case.  On  March  30, 
])efore  any  answer  had  been  received  from  the  Home  Office,  Mr. 
Greenough  died  in  Kirkdale  Gaol.  He  has  left  a  fortune  estimated 
to  amount  to  nearly  half  a  million. 

—  Meeting  at  Westminster  Abbet. — A  preliminary  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  this  day — Dean  Stanley  in  the 
chair — to  promote  a  celebration  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  introduction  of  printing  into  England  by  William  Caxton, 
who  printed  his  first  book  here,  in  a  room  adjacent  to  the  Abbey. 
The  meeting  was  very  influential  and  thoroughly  representative. 

—  The  National  Gallery  of  Berlin  has  just  suffered  a 
great  loss.  One  of  the  finest  of  its  pictures  has  been  stolen.  The 
missing  canvas  is  a  small  but  exquisitely  finished  specimen  of 
Van  Eyck,  signed  and  dated  1440;  the  subject — the  Virgin 
crowned,  seated  with  the  child  in  her  lap,  and  in  the  background 
a  Gothic  cathedral.  A  strange  destiny  seems  to  attend  the  works 
of  Van  Eyck.  He  is  pre-eminently  the  thief  s  favourite  artist. 
The  two  remaining  specimens  of  him  in  the  Berlin  Gallery  have 
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also  a  defective  title.  They  had  once  been  part  of  the  famous 
triptych  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Baven  at  Ghent.  Many  years  ago 
two  of  the  shutters  were  stolen  from  tlie  church.  This  was  before 
the  days  of  telegi-aphs,  and  probably  before  the  days  of  detectives. 
For  a  very  lon^  time  they  remained  unheard  of,  but  ultimately 
found  their  way  into  the  Berlin  Gallery,  for  which  they  were  pur- 
chased from  a  private*  collection,  havin<if  in  the  meantime  passed 
througli  several  liands.  The  last  theft  has  an  interest  that  extends 
to  our  own  country.  It  shows  that  this  particular  form  of  robbery 
is  (epidemical,  and  on  the  increase.  It  sliows,  moreover,  that  the 
thieves  liavc  discovered  a  safe  market  for  their  plunder. 

—  Lord  Dundonald. — Under  the  commonplace  form  of  a 
Parliamentary  return  lately  issued  will  be  found  one  of  the  most 
striking  chapters  in  the  '  romance  of  war '  which  English  annals 
can  show.  It  is  contained  in  a  petition  from  Lord  Cochrane  to  the 
Queen,  "  praying  Her  Majesty  to  complete  the  gracious  act  of 
Eoyal  justice  which  restored  the  late  Lord  Dundonald  to  his  rank 
and  honours  "  by  granting  compensation  for  eighteen  years'  loss  of 
pay  and  allowances  as  a  naval  officer.  We  have  no  intention  to 
enumerate  the  astonishing  feats  in  naval  warfare  which  Lord 
Dundonald  performed  diuing  the  earlier  years  of  this  century — feats 
which,  as  the  petition  truly  says,  associated  "  romantic  daring"  with 
"  sagacious  calculation ; "  but  it  is  perhaps  as  germane  to  the  matter 
in  liand  to  point  out  that  the  admirals  under  whom  he  served,  men 
like  Keith,  CoUing^ood,  and  Lord  Gambier,  who  knew  and  could 
appreciate  valour  and  seamanship,  repeatedly  thanked  him  for  his 
services,  which  also  procured  him  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  All  this, 
however,  went  for  nothing  when,  being  accused  of  spreading  false 
reports  for  stockjobbing  purposes,  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  a  fine,  imprisonment,  and  degradation.  We  must  pass  over  his 
achievements  in  South  America,  whither  he  repaired  after  his 
release,  and  gladly  record  that  twenty  years  after  his  degradation 
it  was  discovered  that  he  was  an  innocent  man,  the  victim  of  poli- 
tical partisanship  and  evidence  glaringly  defective,  and  he  was 
then  restored  to  his  rank  and  honours,  besides  being  appointed  to 
high  command.  Ample  restitution,  indeed,  was  made  on  all  points 
except  in  the  loss  of  his  pay,  and  this  his  grandson  now  asks. 
E(|uitably,  of  course,  the  claim  is  good,  and  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  also  at  least  one  precedent  for  granting  it.  The  petition, 
we  should  add,  is  endorsed  by  an  almost  unprecedented  array  of 
names  of  men  eminent  in  every  walk  of  life  and  in  every  branch  of 
the  service,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  includ- 
ing peers,  judges,  and,  we  believe,  every  admiral  on  the  list. 

—  iln.  John  PAniiT. — The  farewell  benefit  performance  at  the 
Gaiety  Theatre,  a  few  days  ago,  has  left  us  with  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  the  many  hours  of  refined  amusement,  in  the  "buffo  **  style 
of  musical  comedy,  which  we  have  owed  to  this  clever  veteraii 
performer.  Mr.  Parry,  whose  father  was  also  a  musician  of  good 
repute,  is  about  sixty-six  years  old,  and  is  a  native  of  London. 
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His  first  appearance  as  a  singer  at  public  concerts  was  in  1833  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  a  few  years  later  that  he  set  the  example  of  a 
peculiai'  kind  of  mixed  entertainment,  combining  the  mimicry  of 
personal  characters,  tones,  gestm'es,  and  manners,  in  the  spirit  of 
broad  farce,  with  the  legitimate  musical  effects  of  the  voice  in 
singing,  and  with  droll  tricks  of  instrumental  execution  in  the 
pianoforte  accompaniment,  the  whole  so  blended  together  and 
harmonised  as  to  compose  a  very  agreeable  mixture.  His  health 
unfortunately  obliged  him  to  retire  from  public  appearance  during 
a  period  of  seven  years,  from  the  season  of  1853  to  that  of  1860; 
but  he  came  back  to  us  in  the  genial  company  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
German  Eeed,  at  the  old  Gallery  of  Illustration  in  Eegent-street. 
Mr.  John  Parry,  who  retired  a  second  time  in  1869,  has  now 
finally  withdrawn  from  the  platform,  and  we  trust  he  will  enjoy 
his  repose. 

24.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat  Eace. — The  famous  annual 
contest  terminated  this  year,  for  the  first  time  in  its  annals,  in  a 
dead-heat,  an  appropriate  ending  to  one  of  the  most  exciting  and 
gallantly  contested  races  ever  seen.  It  took  place  very  early,  and 
was  attended  by  immense  throngs.  Oxford  kept  a  slight  lead  all 
the  way,  but  so  slight  that  a  spurt  of  the  light-blue  crew  brought 
the  noses  of  the  boats  in  line.  The  Oxford  stroke  was  much  the 
longer  and  slower,  that  of  Cambridge  being  kept  up  to  not  less 
than  38  strokes  a  minute  over  all  the  course.  Their  last  spurts 
reached  40  strokes  a  minute,  and  brought  them  level  with  the 
dark-blue  crew,  who  had  been  hampered  for  the  last  part  of  the 
race  by  a  disabled  bow-oai*.  Phelps,  the  judge,  decided  for  a 
dead-heat,  but  the  public  were  kept  in  suspense  till  the  next  day 
for  the  final  decision,  till  a  sort  of  appeal  againsf'it  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  umpire.  Oxford  was  at  first  believed  to  have  won. 
The  duration  of  the  race  was  24  min.  8  sec,  and  the  "  betting," 
which  is  spoiling  the  fine  old  contest  as  fast  as  it  can,  was  in  favour 
of  Cambridge  till  Oxford  came  to  Putney.  We  subjoin  the  names 
and  weights  of  the  crews  in  this  famous  race  : — 


Oxford. 

1.  D.  J.  Cowles  (St.  Jolm's) 

2.  J.  M.  Boiistead  (University)  12 

3.  H.  Pelham  (Magdalene) 

4.  W.  H.  Grenfell  (BaUiol)      . 

5.  H.  J.  Stajmcr  (St.  Johns)    . 

6.  A.  MuUiolland  (Balliol)       . 

7.  T.      C.      Edwardes  -  J^Ioss 

II.  M.  Marriott  (Brasenose), 

(stroke)    .... 

F.  M.  Beaumont  (Xew),(cox.) 

24.  Disastrous  Fire  at  the  House  of  Correction. — An  al- 
most indescribable  state  of  excitement  prevailed  on  the  night  of 
the  24th,  within  the  walls  of  the  Coldbath  Fields  House  of  Correc- 
tion, owing  to  an  outbreak  of  fire.  Standing  alone  near  the  back 
portion  of  the  prison  proper,  in  a  westerly  direction,  was  a  building 
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Cambridge.  st.    lb. 

1.  B.  G.  Hoskyns  (Jesiis):         .  10  11 

2.  T.  W.  Lewis  (Caiiis)    .         .119 

3.  J.  C.  Fenn  (First  Trinity)  .11     7 

4.  W.  B.  Close  (First  Trinity)  .11     9^ 

5.  L.  G.  Pike  (Caius)        .         .  12     8 

6.  C.  Gurdon  (Jesus)        .        .  12  13 

7.  T.  E.  Hockin  (Jesus)  .  .  12  II 
C.  D.  Shafto  (Jesus),  (st.)  .  12  0 
G.  L.  Davis  (Clare),  (cox.)   .     7     2 
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known  as  the  mill-house  and  bakery  ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  fire  originated  in  that  portion  of  the  prison.  At  five  o'clock 
work  ceases  in  the  prison,  and  when  the  whole  of  the  inmates  are 
secured  in  their  cells  the  staff  of  warders  is  reduced  to  about  ten 
men.  The  first  alarm  of  fire  was  given  by  one  of  the  watclmien, 
who,  liaving  heard  a  crackling  noise  and  afterwards  seen  fiames 
proceeding  from  the  vicinity  of  the  mill-house,  sounded  the  alarm* 
bell,  and  so  attracted  the  attention  of  those  about  the  building, 
and  caused  the  absent  warders,  who  are  restricted  to  living  within 
a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  to  hasten  to  the  prison.  The  fire 
brigade  was  at  once  communicated  with,  the  steam-engine  from 
the  Farringdon  Road  depot  being  quickly  in  attendance ;  and 
so  serious  was  the  aspect  of  affairs,  that  "  the  call "  was  tele- 
graphed in  all  directions,  eleven  engines  ultimately  arriving  on 
the  scene. 

By  half-past  ten  the  fire  burnt  with  terrible  fury,  the  flames 
having  reached  the  treadwheel  house.  The  walls  of  the  prison  be- 
came intensely  heated,  and  from  the  cells  came  the  cries  and  shouts 
of  the  panic-stricken  prisoners,  whose  removal  soon  became  im- 
perative. There  were  over  1,800  occupants  of  the  various  cells, 
those  in  the  A  and  F  wings  being  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger, 
the  fire  having  broken  the  window  panes,  thus  allowing  the  smoke 
to  enter  and  almost  suffocate  the  inmates.  In  the  A  wing  there 
were  many  instances  of  the  prisoners  having  broken  away  the  trap 
of  the  cell  through  which  the  rations  are  given ;  and  in  one  case 
a  young  man  managed  to  get  through,  falling  on  his  head  on  to 
the  balcony.  As  they  were  released,  they  were  arranged  in  the 
corridor  below,  eventually  about  a  thousand  of  them  being  assem- 
bled there,  watched  by  the  warders  and  a  large  body  of  police. 
From  the  treadwheel  house  the  fire  extended  to  the  well-house, 
and  the  covered  way  to  the  entrance  of  the  old  prison.  In  this 
portion  of  the  building  there  are  some  dark  cells,  which  it  was  at 
first  feared  were  occupied.  With  gi-eat  difficulty,  however,  and  in 
the  midst  of  falling  timber,  they  were  opened  and  found  to  be 
empty.  More  than  two  hundred  firemen  were  present.  The 
engines  were  placed  outside  the  prison  walls,  from  the  tops  of 
which  most  of  the  hose  was  directed.  By  half-past  twelve  the  fire 
was  got  under,  and  it  was  then  found  many  of  the  cells  were  un- 
tenable, the  former  occupants  being  placed  in  twos  and  threes  in 
spare  ones.  The  fire  attracted  vast  crowds  of  spectators  at  all 
points.  The  conduct  of  the  firemen  was  most  praiseworthy. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Sunday  some  thousands  of  persons  visited 
the  neighbourhood  of  Coldbath  Fields,  although  no  portion  of  the 
wreck  could  l)e  witnoj^sed  from  outside  the  prison  walls.  For  the 
satisfaction  of  the  relatives  and  friends  who  called  to  make  in- 
quiries, the  governor  caused  a  notice  to  be  posted  on  the  principal 
gate — "  No  prisoner  injured  at  the  fire." 

25.  Arctic  Exploration. — Capt.  Sir  Geo.  S-  Naies  read  a 
paper  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  held  in  the 
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Theatre  of  the  University  of  London,  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Navi- 
gation of  Smith's  Sound  as  a  route  towards  the  Pole." 

He  opened  his  paper  by  mentioning  the  several  expeditions 
which  had  set  out  from  England  and  America,  from  1852  to  the 
present  day,  and  the  result  of  those  explorations  he  described  in 
detail,  especially  that  of  1875,  under  his  own  command,  remarking 
that  sledge  parties  had  made  explorations  over  the  whole  of  the 
shore  as  far  as  the  expedition  had  reached,  but  they  were  unable 
to  get  any  great  distance  across  the  ice  away  from  the  land. 
Whilst  describing  the  route  of  the  expedition  from  its  entrance 
into  Smith's  Sound  and  the  scarcity  of  life  increasing  as  it  pro- 
ceeded to  the  high  northern  latitudes,  he  described  the  action  of 
the  currents  upon  the  ice,  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest  to  Arctic 
explorers. 

—  Terrible  Accident  to  the  "Flying  Scotchman." — Early 
this  morning  a  fatal  accident  occurred  on  the  North-Eastern  Rail- 
way at  Morpeth  to  the  express  train  which  left  Edinburgh  at 
half- past  ten  on  the  previous  night  for  London.  Between  Edin- 
burgh and  Newcastle  the  train  only  stops  at  Berwick,  which  place 
it  left  twenty-seven  minutes  late,  and  passed  Morpeth  Station 
without  having  made  up  any  lost  time.  About  two  hundred  yards 
south  of  Morpeth  Station  a  branch  line  diverges  to  Eothbury,  and 
it  was  at  the  points  connecting  the  main  with  the  branch  line  that 
the  accident,  which  has  been  attended  with  such  disastrous  results, 
occurred.  The  train  consisted  of  engine  and  tender,  one  or  two 
fish  vans,  a  luggage  van,  and  eight  or  nine  passenger  cars,  mostly 
composite  ;  there  were  also  one  sleeping  car  and  two  goods  vans, 
one  in  the  middle  and  one  at  the  rear  of  the  train.  Just  at  the 
south  end  of  the  platform  a  very  sharp  curve  begins ;  there  the 
engine  left  the  rails,  and  ploughed  its  way  across  the  six-foot  way, 
tearing  up  the  rails  and  sleepers  for  the  length  of  sixty  yards.  At 
the  junction  with  the  branch  line  the  fish  and  luggage  vans  and 
two  carriages  swerv^ed  to  the  left.  These  having  fallen  over,  the 
third  and  fourth  carriages  were  impelled  with  fearful  violence 
against  the  back  of  the  tender,  causing  the  engine  to  topple  over 
across  the  line  and  driving  the  tender's  wheels  into  the  earth  3^ 
feet  deep.  At  the  same  time  the  two  carriages  tliat  rushed  against 
tlie  tender  were  driven  with  such  force  that  the  front  wheels  were 
literally  wedged  through  the  metal  back  of  the  tender,  and  part  of 
the  woodwork  forced  into  the  breach  thus  made.  The  second  of 
tliese  two  carriages  mounted  upon  the  first,  and  another  car- 
riage was  pitched  on  to  a  coal  waggon.  The  other  carriages  re- 
mained in  position,  but  were  all  more  or  less  damaged,  except  the 
guard's  van  at  the  end  of  tlie  train. 

Altogether,  five  passengers,  including  a  guard  oflF  duty,  were 
killed,  and  a  large  number  injured. 

31.  Enlargement  of  Charing-Cross  Hospital. — Those  who 
well  remember  the  old  wards  of  Charing-Cross  Hospital  as  they 
existed  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  with  their  nooks  and 
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comers,  the  kitchens,  and  sleeping-rooms  for  matrons,  abutting 
everywhere,  and  impeding  the  free  circulation  of  air,  limiting  the 
cubic  space,  and  deteriorating  the  hygienic  condition,  will  most 
cordially  recognise  the  labours  of  the  members  of  the  Building 
Committee,  under  whose  superintendence,  it  appears,  the  whole  of 
the  improvements  of  the  Hospital  have  been  successfully  acconi- 
plished. 

The  ceremony  of  re-opening  the  Hospital  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  a  niunerous  and 
distinguished  company. — Their  Eoyal  Highnesses  were  conducted 
through  the  various  wards,  where  the  senior  medical  officers  were 
in  attendance.  On  entering  tlie  reception-room  at  the  close  of  the 
inspection  of  the  new  and  remodelled  buildings,  the  National 
Anthem  was  sung  by  the  choir  of  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Frost,  organist  of  the  chapel. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  replying  to  the  Governors'  address, 
expressed  the  great  pleasure  which  he  and  the  Princess  had  felt 
upon  this  occasion.  His  Royal  Highness  then  declared  the  hospital 
opened,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  pronounced  the  benediction. 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  retired,  loudly  cheered  on  leaving,  as  they 
had  been  on  their  arrival,  by  a  large  crowd  assembled  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hospital.  The  greater  number  of  the  visitors  re- 
mained to  inspect  the  wards.  It  may  be  added  that  the  cost  of 
the  contemplated  extensions  of  the  hospital,  including  the  purchase 
of  the  reversions  of  the  leaseholds,  is  estimated  at  about  50,000{., 
which  sum,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  raised  by  contributions  during  the 
present  and  the  four  succeeding  years.  The  president.  Lord  Over- 
stone,  has  made  a  donation  of  l,000i.  towards  the  extension  fund. 

—  The  two  eldest  sons  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  shortly  be 
sent  on  board  the  "  Britannia  "  training  ship,  as  naval  cadets,  for 
their  education. 

—  Discovery  of  an  Antique.— Dr.  Schliemann,  in  a  new 
tomb  at  Mycena?,  has  discovered  a  ring  containing  an  intaglio 
containing  so  beautiful  a  representation  of  a  group  of  women  near 
a  palm  tree  by  the  sea,  and  tlie  sun  and  a  crescent  moon  rising 
over  it,  that  the  moment  he  saw  it  he  exclaimed  that  Homer  must 
certainly  have  seen  such  a  ring  before  he  described  the  wonders 
wrought  by  Hephaestus  on  the  shield  of  Achilles. 


APEIL. 

3.  Terrible  Scene  at  an  Execution. — John  Henry  Johnson 
was  executed  this  morning  within  the  borough  gaol,  Leeds,  for  the 
murder  of  Amos  Waite,  at  Bradford.  He  was  visited  by  the  diaplain 
at  an  early  hour,  and  soon  became  more  collected.    Askem  was  the 
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executioner.  The  prisoner  walked  with  a  firm  step  to  the  scaffold. 
A  frightful  scene  occurred  on  the  bolt  being  drawn.  The  rope,  unable 
to  bear  the  man's  weight,  broke,  and  Johnson  fell  flat  on  the  ground. 
It  was  thought  at  the  time  he  was  dead,  but  on  looking  behind  the 
screen  he  was  seen  standing  upright,  and  endeavouring  to  walk. 
A  second  rope  was  then  procured,  and  Johnson  was  again  led  on  the 
scaffold.  The  rope,  however,  from  some  cause  or  other,  did  not  run 
well,  and  the  unfortunate  man  struggled  hard  for  about  four  minutes 
before  death  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.  The  black  flag  was  then 
hoisted,  and  the  crowd  outside  dispersed.  The  incident  attracted 
much  notice. 

—  Destruction  of  the  Queen's  Theatre,  Edinburgh. — The 
Queen's  Theatre,  Edinburgh,  has  been  completely  destroyed  by 
fire. 

The  flames  were  first  observed  at  about  five  minutes  before 
midnight  this  day,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  fire  broke 
out  at  the  windows  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  the  entire 
building  would  probably  be  destroyed.  The  firemen  arrived  at 
twenty  minutes  past  twelve,  and  by  this  time  the  flames  were 
coming  through  the  roof  at  the  east  end.  Shortly  afterwards  this 
portion  of  the  roof  fell  in  with  a  great  crash.  The  efforts  of  the 
firemen  were  principally  directed  towards  securing  the  safety  of  the 
adjoining  premises,  as  it  was  plain  that  the  theatre  would  be 
thoroughly  consumed.  In  this  they  were  assisted  by  the  calmness 
of  the  night ;  for,  had  there  been  any  wind,  some  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  could  not  have  been  saved.  About  one  o'clock  a 
great  portion  of  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  theatre  fell,  previous 
to  which,  by  the  falling  of  the  proscenium  wing  walls,  a  too  curious 
bystander  was  knocked  down,  and,  after  being  rescued,  was  carried 
home,  having  received  a  considerable  amount  of  bodily  injury.  By 
half-past  one  the  interior  of  the  theatre  had  been  burned  out,  and 
the  vestibule  wall  between  the  pit  and  the  wall  facing  the  street 
fell,  bringing  with  it  a  beam  which  struck  two  of  the  firemen,  who, 
however,  escaped  with  a  broken  arm  and  a  bruised  leg.  This  wall 
was  only  the  thickness  of  one  brick.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
some  of  the  balustrading  in  front  fell  outwards,  but  no  harm  was 
done.  It  is  stated  that  three  men  have  been  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  fire  raising.  The  Queen's  Theatre  was  purchased  about  eight 
months  ago  for  6,000?.,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  was  transferred 
to  a  company  for  6,250i.  By  them  it  was  let  to  Messrs.  Howard 
and  Logan  on  a  lease  for  ten  years.  The  concern  was  insured  for 
8,000?. 

—  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat  Eace. — The  Oxford 
University  Boat  Club  have  unanimously  agreed  to  present  their 
crew  with  medals  as  if  they  had  been  declared  the  winners  of  the 
recent  boat-race.  This  step  is  generally  approved  by  the  Dark 
Blues. 

4.  All-England  Bicycle  Contest  at  Wolverhampton. — The 
three  days'  running  in  this  contest  ended  to-day,  in  the  presence  of 
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2,000  spectators.  John  Keen,  London,  and  F.  Cooper,  Sheffield, 
contested  for  the  Championship  of  the  World  and  fifty  guineas. 
Keen  won  by  four  yards,  running  the  mile  in  3  min.  2  sec.  Much 
niiu  had  made  the  ground  heavy,  and  for  that  reason  the  contest 
was  amongst  the  most  splendid  bicycle  performances  on  record. 
At  its  close  both  men  were  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  their 
admirers  to  the  dressing-room  amidst  tremendous  cheering. 

10.  Extraordinary  Charge  of  Conspiracy. — At  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  Charlotte  Ramsden,  42,  Marie  Vandervoort,  62, 
Rachael  Flatow,  36,  and  Caroline  Fremberg,  48,  were  charged  with 
unlawfully  conspiring  togetlier  to  make  a  false  charge  of  felony 
against  Julia  Moses.  Fremberg  and  Flatow  pleaded  guilty.  Mr. 
Serjeant  Ballantine,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that  the  charge 
against  the  prisoners  was  that  of  conspiring  together  to  charge  a 
lady  named  Moses,  who  had  the  chiirge  of  a  Jewish  establishment 
at  Norwood,  and  who  was  a  lady  of  great  respectability,  with 
stealing  a  1 ,000  fr.  note ;  and  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the 
prosecution  was  that  the  charge  appeared  to  have  been  made 
without  the  slightest  motive  whatever.  The  learned  Serjeant  then 
detailed  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Evidence  was  given  as  to 
the  proceedings  at  the  sessions,  that  all  the  defendants  were  ex- 
amined, that  Kamsden  made  the  charge  as  above  stated,  and  the 
prosecutrix,  Mrs.  Moses,  swore  in  the  most  clear  and  positive 
manner  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  charge. 
At  the  request  of  the  prisoner  Kamsden,  the  deposition  originally 
made  by  the  prosecutrix  was  read,  but  it  did  not  differ  in  any 
essential  particular  from  the  evidence  she  had  now  given.  In 
cross-examination  by  the  prisoner,  Mrs.  Moses  denied  that  she 
had  ever  received  any  presents  from  her,  or  had  ever  told  her  for- 
tune by  cards.  Prisoner :  Did  not  your  daughter  Rose  say, 
"  Come,  mamma,  give  Mrs.  Ramsden  a  *  cut '  with  the  cards "  ? 
(A  laugh.)  Mrs.  Moses  replied,  Ccrtaiuly  not;  nothing  of  the 
sort  ever  took  place.  The  witness,  in  answer  to  further  questions, 
denied  that  she  had  admitted  to  the  prisoner  that  the  1,000  fr. 
note  had  ever  been  in  her  possession.  Miss  Rose  Essinger  was 
then  examined,  and  she  denied  positively  that  there  was  any  truth 
in  the  statements  of  the  prisoners  Flatow  and  Vandervoort,  that 
she  had  endeavoured  to  change  a  1,000  fr.  note  at  the  shop  of  the 
prisoner  in  Whitecliapel,  or  that  she  had  offered  Vandervoort 
\L  if  she  would  get  change  for  a  1,000  fr.  note  for  her.  She  de- 
clared that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  statements  made 
by  the  prisoners  at  the  trial,  and  the  whole  story  told  by  them 
was  a  fabrication  from  beginuing  to  end.  The  prisoner  Ramsden 
suggested  to  the  witness  a  variety  of  things  as  having  been  done 
by  her,  but  she  declared  that  nothing  of  what  was  suggested  ever 
took  place.  The  prisoners  Flatow  and  Fremberg  (having  pleaded 
guilty)  were  then  examined,  and  they  admitted  that  the  evidence 
given  by  them  at  the  trial  against  Mrs.  Moses  and  her  daughter 
was  entirely  false.     Mrs.  Levi  deposed  that  she  was  summoned  as 
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a  witness  at  the  trial,  and  swore  she  was  in  Fremberg's  shop  when 
Miss  Essinger  purchased  some  dresses,  and  offered  to  pay  for  them 
with  a  1,000  fr.  note.  There  was  no  truth  in  what  she  said,  and 
she  was  led  into  it  by  Mrs.  Fremberg,  who  told  her  that  a  young 
girl  had  come  to  her  shop  and  wanted  to  pay  her  some  French 
money.  She  was  promised  to  have  everything  she  required  by 
Mrs.  Eamsden  if  she  would  say  that  she  saw  the  young  woman  in 
the  shop.  Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine  (to  the  witness) :  And  you 
went  to  the  Surrey  Sessions  and  deliberately  committed  perjury  ? 
Witness :  Yes  ;  and  I  hope  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  jury  will  for- 
give me  for  doing  so.  In  her  defence,  the  prisoner  Eamsden  made 
a  long  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  charge  she  had  made  was 
true ;  and  Mr.  Kibton,  on  behalf  of  Vandervoort,  argued  that  there 
was  nothing  to  show  that  his  client  had  conspired  with  the  other 
prisoners,  and  that  she  might  have  believed  she  was  speaking  the 
truth  when  she  gave  the  eWdence  at  the  sessions.  The  Common 
Serjeant  having  summed  up,  the  jury  found  the  prisoners  guilty. 
They  were  then  all  called  up  for  judgment,  and  the  learned  judge, 
after  commenting  upon  the  aggravated  character  of  the  offence, 
sentenced  Eamsden  to  five  years'  penal  servitude,  Vandervoort  to 
eighteen  months',  and  Fremberg  and  Platow  to  twelve  months' 
hard  labour. 

—  Zazel. — An  important  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
almost  endless  succession  of  amusements  which  may  be  witnessed 
under  the  same  roof  in  one  day  at  the  Eoyal  Aquarium.  This 
consists  in  the  startling  performances  of  a  young  lady  acrobat, 
styling  herself  "  Zazel."  After  a  number  of  clever  and  graceful 
feats  of  the  usual  and  approved  kind,  including  trapeze-swinging, 
wire-walking,  and  plunging  from  a  great  height  into  a  net  stretched 
beneath,  this  young  lady  introduces  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  the 
famous  "cannon  trick,"  which,  though  we  believe  unknown  in 
England,  is  familiar  to  the  Parisians  through  the  performances  of 
a  gymnast  known  as  "  L'Homme  Obus."  In  the  centre  of  the 
building  is  seen  a  large  black  object  in  the  form  of  a  cannon,  and 
into  this  the  performer  enters,  whereupon,  at  a  given  signal,  a 
light  is  applied  in  the  rear,  and  the  human  missile  is  projected  to 
a  distance  apparently  of  about  twenty  feet,  falling  upon  the  net- 
work. The  illusion — for  we  need  hardly  say  that  there  is  an  illu- 
sion in  the  case — is  well  managed,  and  the  performance  causes 
considerable  curiosity  and  excitement,  while,  we  believe,  the 
smallest  possible  risk  attaches  to  it. 

—  A  Miner  of  Lanner,  near  Eedruth,  named  Hosking,  who 
emigrated  to  the  Diamond  Fields  of  South  Africa,  has  recently 
been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  nugget  of  gold  weighing  123 
ounces.  This  nugget  he  sent  home  to  his  wife  by  a  comrade  re- 
turning in  ill-health,  and  she  has  deposited  it  for  safety  at  a  local 
bank.     At  31.  158.  an  ounce  the  value  is  about  460i. 

11.  Welsh  Colliery  Eomance. — The  Tynewydd  Pit  belongs 
to  the  Troedyrhiw  Colliery,  in  the  Rhonddha  Valley,  near  Ponty- 
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pridd,  Glamor|[yanshire.  The  Troedyrhiw  Colliery  is  owned  by  a 
Company  of  that  unpronounceable  name.  It  was  here  that  an 
irruption  of  water  from  an  old  working  near  at  hand  occurred  on 
the  night  of  tliis  date.  The  day's  work  was  over,  and  the  men 
were  already  beginning  to  make  their  way  towards  the  shaft  to  be 
raised  to  the  siurface,  when  a  loud  roar  as  of  rushing  water  was 
heard.  The  narrow  roadways  of  the  pit  had  suddenly  become 
roaring  streams,  the  water  surging  in,  as  one  of  the  escaped  men  had 
said,  like  a  rough  sea  dashing  on  a  stony  beach.  Many  of  the  men 
had  to  force  their  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  through  this 
flood,  which  seems  to  have  come  upon  them  from  all  sides  at  once. 
When  they  had  been  raised  to  the  surface,  and  the  muster  roll 
told,  it  was  found  tliat  fourteen  persons,  men  and  boys,  had  fjEiiled 
to  find  their  way  to  the  shaft.  An  exploring  party  immediately 
descended,  and  foimd  that,  though  the  shaft  itself  was  clear,  all 
the  workings  round  it  were  full.  Every  roadway  leading  from 
that  central  point  to  tlie  remoter  parts  of  the  pit  was  full  of  water 
to  the  crown  of  the  arch.  It  was  at  once  concluded  that  all  those 
who  had  not  escaped  were  drowned  ;  but  while  the  exploring  party 
were  consulting  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  to  clear  the  pit  and 
recover  the  dead,  some  faint  knockings  were  heard,  and  it  was  con- 
jectured that  the  men,  who  were  thus  proved  to  be  alive,  were 
behind  a  wall  of  coal  some  30  feet  thick.  A  vigorous  eflFort  was 
at  once  begun  to  cut  through  the  wall,  and  was  seconded  by  the 
imprisoned  men  themselves.  The  work  was  energetically  continued 
all  niglit,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  two  parties  were  near 
enough  to  hear  each  other's  voices.  A  hole  was  made  into  the 
stall  or  heading  in  wliich  the  men  had  been  shut  up.  The  men 
inside  were  eagerly  pressing  forward ;  but  such  was  the  density  of 
the  air  in  their  prison,  forced  in  as  it  was  by  the  pressure  of  the  water 
behind,  that  as  soon  as  the  rock  was  pierced  it  broke  out  with  an 
explosion,  thrusting  one  of  the  men,  William  Morgan,  into  the 
hole  through  which  he  was  about  to  escape,  and  inflicting  such 
injuries  that  he  died.  The  other  four  men  were  speedily  rescued 
and  brought  to  Irnnk ;  but  tliere  were  still  nine  missing  besides  the 
one  killed. 

The  rescue  of  these  men  naturally  suggested  the  hope  that  the 
others  might  have  been  preserved  in  the  same  manner,  by  the 
water  imprisoning  with  them  the  air  they  could  breathe.  Anxious 
search  and  listening,  however,  revealed  no  sign  of  them  till  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day,  when  a  faint  knocking  was  heard. 
This  knocking  was  at  a  mucli  greater  distance  than  that  heard  the 
first  day,  and  it  was  estimated  that  between  the  immured  colliers 
and  the  farthest  point  wliich  it  was  possible  for  the  explorers  to 
reach,  there  were  300  yards  of  narrow  archway  filled  with  water  to 
the  crown.  In  a  direct  line,  through  the  solid,  it  was  about  40 
yards  ;  but  nothing  was  done  at  first  to  cut  through  this  barrier, 
because  it  was  known  that  these  men  were,  as  the  first  five  were, 
shut  up  in  a  sort  of  diving-bell ;  a  headway  in  which  the  air  kept 
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out  the  water  which  was  pressing  it  with  great  force  from  beneath 
and  behind.     The  first  effort  made  was  therefore  to  pump  out  the 
water,  and  powerful  engines  were  set  to  work  both  in  the  Tynewydd 
pit  and  in  an  old  neighbouring  pit  out  of  which  the  flood  had 
come.   Pumping  for  several  days,  though  one  of  the  engines  raised 
some  1 3,000  gallons  a  day,  had  but  little  effect  on  the  water.     An 
attempt  was  then  made  to  reach  the  poor  fellows  by  divers ;  but 
the  long  distance  they  had  to  go  under  the  water  seems  to  have 
frustrated  their  effoi-ts,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  they  could 
have  done,  except  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  men  or  convey 
them  some  slight  refreshment,  had  they  been  able  to  reach  the 
spot  where  the  poor  fellows  were  shut  up.     The  resolution  to  cut 
through  the  coal  was  taken  on  the  Monday  (16th)  afternoon.     A 
number  of  picked  men  then  began  working  their  way  through  the 
intervening  coal,  and  accomplished  about  a  yard  in  an  hour.     The 
danger  then  was  that  the  imprisoned  air  might  be  forced  out  and 
injure  the  rescuers,  while  the  water  rushed  in  and  overwhelmed 
those  whom  they  were  endeavouring  to  save.      Happily,  it  has 
been  proved  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  before  it,  that  English 
workmen  do  not  regard  their  own  safety  when  they  are  working 
for  the  rescue  of  their  fellows.     The  work  of  cutting  through  the 
coal  was  continued  till  Friday  afternoon,  when  the  two  brave  men 
who  were  the  last  to  cut  the  coal  were  Abraham  Todd  ("  Happy 
Todd")  and  Isaac  Pride.     The  latter  actually  struck  the   hole 
through  the  last  blow  by  which  the  poor   men  were  liberated. 
Todd,  without  hesitation,  jumped  in,  and  the  size  of  the  hole 
having  been  increased.  Pride  got  in  and  joined  his  comirade.   Their 
account  of  the  release  of  the  five  men  is  interesting  and  pathetic. 
Three  of  the  famishing  men  were  standing,  but  the  two  others, 
John  Thomas  and  David  Jenkins,  were  sitting  on  some  coal.  Todd 
first  called  out,  saying  he  was  coming,  so  that,  as  he  added,  he 
should  not  frighten  them  by  his  sudden  entrance.     George  Jen- 
kins, he  says,  replied,  "  All  right,  Todd."     To  give  the  narrative 
in  his  own  words : — 

"  Then  I  asked  them,  *  Where  are  you  ? '  for  I  had  no  light, 
the  managers  having  refused  to  give  us  lamps.  George  Jenkins 
then  came  on  to  me  and  caught  hold  of  me,  and  I  then  felt  his 
arms  around  my  neck,  and  he  kissed  me  repeatedly.  When  he 
left  me  Moses  Powell  did  the  same.  I  asked  where  the  other  men 
were,  and  they  replied,  ^  Behind.'  I  then  called  my  butty,  Isaac 
Pride,  to  come  in,  which  he  did.  I  then  went  to  where  John 
Thomas  was,  and  I  caught  hold  of  him.  He  was  sitting  down  on 
a  liun[)  of  coal,  apparently  lifeless,  with  his  head  hanging  down. 
I  said  to  him,  *  John,  don't  you  know  me  ? '  and  he  said  '  Yes ; ' 
and  that  was  all  I  heard  them  speak." 

In  answer  to  questions  put  to  them  by  medical  gentlemen,  the 
imprisoned  men  said  that  all  they  had  during  their  long  incarce- 
ration was  a  small  quantity  of  dirty  water,  and  a  little  grease  which 
dropped  from  a  box  containing  the  candles.     As  may  be  imagined, 
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the  poor  fellows  had  not  exactly  measured  the  time  they  had  been 
in  their  dreary  solitude :  one  said  they  had  only  been  in  the  place 
seven  days.  Upon  the  little  boy  being  got  out,  the  first  thing  he 
asked  was  whether  his  father  and  brother  were  alive,  and  he  was 
informed  that  they  were  all  right.  This,  however,  was  a  kindly 
deception,  as  both  were  among  the  victims  of  the  sad  accident. 

The  five  persons  rescued  from  the  pit  on  Friday  (20th),  the 
ninth  day  of  their  dismal  captivity,  were  George  Jenkins,  a 
widower  with  three  children,  David  Jenkins,  who  has  a  wife  and 
one  child,  Moses  Powell  and  John  Thomas,  single  men,  and  the 
boy,  David  Hughes.  They  are  all  recovering,  under  most  atten- 
tive medical  care,  from  the  bodily  prostration  to  which  they  have 
been  reduced.  A  subscription  lias  been  opened  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  providing  for  them  and  their  faniilies,  and  of  rewarding 
the  men  who  toiled  so  hard,  and  risked  their  own  lives  so  bravely, 
to  effect  the  rescue.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  receives  contri- 
butions at  the  Mansion  House.  It  was  among  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  its  sitting  on  the  Friday  evening,  that  the 
subscription  began,  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  news  that  the 
men  had  been  safely  got  out.  The  news  was  posted  up  by  the 
Home  Secretary  at  the  door  of  the  House.  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  had  telegraphed  from  Osborne  a  special  message  of  anxious 
inquiry,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Wales,  the  Inspector  of  Collieries, 
to  the  assembled  multitude  at  the  pit's  mouth,  just  when  the  last 
of  the  rescued  colliers  was  brought  up. 

On  the  22nd,  a  thanksgiving  meeting  was  held  at  the  large  and 
beautiful  chapel  belonging  to  tlie  Independents  at  Cjmimer,  near 
Tynewydd,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  five  miners.  A  congregation 
of  about  1,500,  composed  chiefly  of  miners  and  their  wives  and 
daughters,  attended,  and  the  service  was  remarkable  for  the  reli- 
gious feiTour  displayed.  On  the  23rd,  the  two  men  (whose  bodies 
were  discovered  in  the  mine  on  April  21st)  were  buried  at  the 
Glyn  Rhonda  Churcli,  the  officiating  clergyman  being  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Edwards,  the  vicar  of  Llanwyno.  There  was  a  procession  of  about 
2,000  men  and  women.  The  men  thronged  in  front  of  the  cot- 
tages of  the  deceased  in  Femdale  Valley.  Passages  from  the 
Scriptures  were  there  read  and  a  prayer  was  ofiered  up.  Then  the 
coffins  were  brought  out  into  the  road  and  placed  on  the  biers. 
Next  a  circle  was  formed  round  the  coffins  in  accordance  with  an 
ancient  Welsh  custom,  and  a  hymn  given  out  expressing  a  fervent 
hope  of  immortality.  After  some  plaintive  singing,  the  biers  were 
lifted  on  men's  shoulders,  and  the  procession  moved  down  the 
valley  towards  the  church,  hymns  being  sung  at  intervals  during 
the  whole  journey.  When  near  the  fatal  shaft,  which  is  about 
100  yards  from  the  cottages,  the  leader  gave  out  the  hymn,  "In 
the  deep  and  mighty  waters,"  which  was  sung  by  the  five  men 
first  liberated  on  the  night  when  the  waters  were  gathering  about 
tliem  in  the  mine.  The  coffins  were  laid  in  two  graves  parallel 
with  each  other. 
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On  April  the  21st  a  committee  was  formed  at  the  Rheola 
Hotel  to  receive  money  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and  a  sub- 
scription was  opened  at  the  Mansion  House  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
which  has  already  amounted  to  more  than  1,300?.  The  Home 
Office  has  also  instructed  Mr.  Wales  to  send  to  the  Grovemment 
the  names  of  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  mine,  and 
the  Queen  has  determined  to  confer  upon  these  men  the  Albert 
Medal,  a  distinction  hitherto  never  bestowed  for  other  than 
gallantry  in  saving  life  at  sea.  All  the  miners  are  now  pro- 
gressing favourably. 

14.  The  "  Lightning  "  Torpedo- Vessel. — This  vessel,  of  a  new 
class,  has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Thorneycroft  &  Donaldson 
for  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  was  inspected  at  Westminster 
Bridge  Pier,  by  a  party  of  naval  and  military  officers,  members  of 
Parliament  (with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons),  and 
other  gentlemen,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  They  went  on  board  the  vessel  to  test  her  speed, 
and  ran  down  the  Thames  nearly  as  far  as  Long  Eeach,  a  distance 
of  more  than  twenty-two  miles,  returning  to  Westminster  within 
two  hours  and  forty  minutes  of  starting  from  there.  The  "  Light- 
ning," indeed,  although  only  84  ft.  in  length,  by  10  ft.  10  in.  beam, 
has  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  the  fastest  vessel  in  her 
Majesty's  Navy,  the  mean  speed  attained  on  the  preliminary  runs 
being  considerably  over  nineteen  knots  per  hour. 

—  The  Great  Walking  Match. — The  match  for  1,000?.,  or 
500i.  a  side,  between  Edward  Payson  Weston,  of  America,  and 
Daniel  O'Lpary,  to  walk  against  each  other,  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  Islington,  during  six  days  of  last  week,  excited  great  public 
interest.  On  each  day  the  spectators  might  have  been  counted 
by  thousands,  and  included  persons  of  all  ranks.  At  one  time  on 
Saturday  evening  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  20,000 
people  present.  O'Leary,  though  a  native  of  Cork,  is  a  naturalised 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  is  thirty-one  years  of  age ;  Weston, 
born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.,  is  seven  years  older.  The 
men  were  engaged  in  a  similar  match  in  Chicago  in  November 
1857,  when  O'Leary,  who  did  501  miles,  is  said  to  have  defeated 
Weston  by  fifty  miles.  There  was  great  dissatisfaction,  however, 
with  regard  to  the  distances,  and  both  men  were  anxious  to  meet 
on  English  soil  and  have  an  unprejudiced  record  taken.  This  led 
to  the  present  match  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  men 
have  been  justly  dealt  with.  They  started  a  few  minutes  after 
midnight  on  Sunday  week,  and  the  contest  ended  last  Saturday 
night,  an  hour  before  midnight,  witli  a  victory  for  the  Irishman, 
O'Leary.  The  affair  seems  to  have  heen  well  conducted  through- 
out. Five  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  judges. — The  result  posted 
at  the  finish  was — O'l^ary,  520  miles;  Weston,  510  miles.  The 
times  of  both  men  were  taken  by  a  chronometer  lent  by  Sir  John 
Bennett.  It  is  said  that  in  no  previous  match  has  520  miles  been 
walked  in  six  days. 
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—  William  Stevens,  known  as  the  Buckinghamshire  Ghiani,  a 
man  who  weighed  thirty-five  stone,  and  who  was  about  6  ft.  8  in. 
high,  died  a  few  days  since  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  at  the  '*  Five 
Arrows,"  Waddesdon,  near  Aylesbury.  Deceased  was  formerly  a 
farmer,  and  went  to  reside  with  the  landlord  of  the  "  Five  Arrows  " 
about  four  years  ago,  at  which  time  he  only  weighed  the  moderate 
amount  of  eighteen  stone.  From  that  time,  however,  he  devoted 
his  life  to  eating  and  drinking,  swallowing  everything  that  was 
put  before  him,  and  only  varying  this  amusement  by  getting  into 
the  scales  to  please  the  farmers  and  hunting  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood when  they  felt  any  curiosity  as  to  his  progress  in  the 
fattening  line.  He  appears  to  have  been  kept  on  the  premises  by 
the  landlord  as  a  kind  of  show,  to  induce  people  to  visit  the  inn, 
and  a  photograph  was  taken  of  him  two  days  before  his  death. 

23.  The  (treat  Turf  P^raud. — The  trial  of  the  five  men  charged 
with  fraud  upon  the  Comtesse  de  Goncourt,  after  lasting  ten  days, 
was   concluded   at  the  Central   Criminal  Court   to-day.     In    the 
course  of  his  summing-up,  Mr.  Baron  Huddleston  said  he  had  been 
informed  that  the  Governor  of  Newgate,  having  reason  to  suspect 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  corrupt  the  officials  of  the  gaol, 
caused  the  prisoner  Benson  to  be  searched,  and  upon  him  were 
found  documents  which  disclosed  a  scheme  for  an  escape  as  bold 
and  as  ingenious  as  could  well  be  conceived.     It  was  painful  to 
think,  his  lordship  said,  that  in  our  gaols  there  were  means  of  cor- 
rupting subordinates.     To  do  so  with  the  superior  officers  was 
perfectly  absurd,  but  when  Benson  was  in  custody  he  found  the 
means  of  communicating  with  other  prisoners,  and  that  there  was 
some  person  enabling  him   to  communicate  with  the  outer  world 
was  beyond  all  question.     The  jury  found  Benson  guilty  of  forgery ; 
William  Kurr,  Frederick  Kiurr,  and  Bale  guilty  on  some  of  the 
counts  ;  and  Murray  an  accessory  after  the  fact.     It  was  proved 
that  in  1872  Benson  had  been  convicted  of  felony  at  that  court  in 
forging  a  receipt  for  1,000Z.     The  Comtesse   de   G-oncourt,  the 
prosecutrix,  asked  that  mercy  might  be  shown  to  the  prisoners. 
The  judge,  in  passing  sentence,  said  there  was  one  point  he  had 
been   asked   to   take  into  consideration — namely,  that,  although 
Benson  had  been  properly  found  guilty,  there  was  no  intent  to 
commit  the  more  serious  ofience  of  forgery.     It  might  be  that  he 
thought  the  ofience  was  only  conspiracy ;  but,  in  point  of  law, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  forgery,  and  forgery  of  a  very 
serious  description.     He  (Mr.  Baron  Huddleston)  could  not  think, 
therefore,  that  the  prosecution  would  be  in  any  way  justified  in 
abandoning  the  more  serious  charge.     It  was  a  crime  of  the  most 
enormous  pretensions  ;  and  the  scheme  which  he  had  planned  and 
carried  out  was  an  organised  system  of  plunder  intended  to  be  on 
a  wholesale  scale.     He  must  look  on  this  as  an  aggravated  case  as 
respected  the  persons  who  had  been  accessory  to  the  crime,  and  he 
should  fail  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty — painful  and  imperative 
though  that  was — if  he  did  not  pass  an  adequate  sentence.     EKfi 
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lordship  then  sentenced  Benson  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for 
fifteen  years ;  William  Kurr,  Frederick  Kurr,  and  Charles  Bale 
each  to  undergo  ten  years'  penal  servitude ;  and  Edwin  Murray  to 
eighteen  months'  hard  labour. 

—  Commemoration  of  St.  George. — A  service  of  a  somewhat 
novel  character,  which  was  held  at  St.  George's  Church,  Campden 
Hill,  was  attended  by  the  Princess  Louise  and  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  as  well  as  an  immense  general  congregation  admitted  by 
ticket. 

It  was  a  service  in  commemoration  of  the  patron  saint  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  church  was  profusely  decorated  with  national  flags. 
The  choir  was  strengthened  by  a  number  of  amateurs,  and  there 
were  several  members  of  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Philharmonic 
bands.  Shortened  evensong  was  sung  by  the  Eev.  S.  Flood  Jones, 
precentor  of  Westminster  Abbey,  being  preceded  by  a  proces- 
sional. After  the  third  collect,  in  place  of  the  anthem,  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Fest-Gesang,"  which  was  composed  to  celebrate  the 
invention  of  printing,  was  very  well  sung.  Mr.  Prendergast,  a 
Imrrister,  conducted.     The  Dean  of  Westminster  preached. 

—  Earthquake. — A  telegram  reports  that  at  four  o'clock  this 
afternoon  a  sharp  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  in  Oban.  The 
motion  was  undulatory,  accompanied  by  a  rumbling  noise  and  ter- 
minating in  a  sort  of  jerk.  The  motion  did  not  last  above  six 
seconds.  Furniture  and  articles  of  household  use  were  jerked  up- 
wards, and  pieces  of  crockery  were  thrown  from  the  shelves.  A 
slighter  shock  was  felt  in  the  island  of  Kerrera  last  week,  and  a 
short  time  ago  a  shock  was  felt  in  Tobermory,  island  of  Midi. 

25.  Bishop  of  Truro. — On  the  Feast  of  St.  Mark,  the  conse- 
cration of  Dr.  Benson  as  Bishop  of  Truro  took  place  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  There  was  a  very  large  congregation,  including  Lady 
Kolle,  by  whose  liberality  the  new  bishopric  was  finally  established. 
The  Primate  officiated,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  London,  Win- 
chester, Llandaff,  Lincoln,  Hereford,  Exeter,  Ely,  Nottingham, 
and  Dover. 

28.  London  Athletic  Club. — This  morning  some  five  or  six 
thousand  persons  assembled  at  the  opening  of  the  new  grounds  of 
the  London  Athletic  Club,  at  Stamford  Bridge,  in  the  Fulham 
Koad.  The  extent  of  the  enclosure  is  eight  acres  and  a  half,  and 
although  the  arrangements  are  far  from  being  completed,  it  affords 
a  course  for  pedestrian  exercises  of  considerably  over  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  possessing  on  either  side  a  straight  course  of  over  250  yards, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  longest  piece  of  straight  pedestrian  course 
possessed  by  any  enclosed  grounds  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  a 
grand  stand  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visitors  capable  of  seating 
something  like  1,000  persons,  with  refreshment  bar  and  rooms  in 
the  rear,  whilst  the  lower  portion  contains  rooms  for  the  use  of 
the  members  of  the  club.  On  the  previous  evening  a  four-mile 
race  was  run  by  J.  Gribb,  S.L.H.,  the  champion  at  that  distance, 
and  W.  Slade,  the  mile  champion.     Gibb  led  tiU  just  before  the 
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completion  of  the  second  mile,  when  Slade,  who  was  a  dozen  yards 
behind,  retired,  as  his  leg  had  given  way.  Gribb  finished  the  dis- 
tance alone.  The  following  are  the  times  of  each  mile : — One 
mile,  4  min.  39  sec. ;  two  miles,  9  min.  52  sec. ;  three  miles,  15 
min.  14  sec. ;  four  miles,  20  min.  38  sec. 

—  The  Sale  of  Mr.  Albert  Grant's  Pictures,  at  the  rooms 
of  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods,  took  place  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  last  week.  The  proceeds  of  the  two  days'  sales  were 
106,202/.  The  greater  portion  of  the  best- known  pictures  sold 
for  considerably  less  than  the  prices  which  had  been  paid  for  them 
at  former  sales.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  "  Otter  Hunt,"  for  which, 
it  was  rumoured,  Mr.  Grant  paid  10,000i.,  was  sold  for  5,650 
guineas.  Mr.  Frith's  "Before  Dinner  at  Boswell's  Lodgings  in 
Bond  Street,  1796,"  which  was  sold  at  the  Manley  Hall  sale  for 
4,567i.  lOs.,  on  Saturday  fetched  only  3,202i.  108.  One  of  the  few 
pictures  which  sold  at  an  increased  price  was  Miiller's  '*  Interior 
of  the  Temple  of  Osiris  at  Philae."  Mr.  Grant  in  1872  bought 
this  picture  for  1,800  guineas,  and  it  sold  on  Saturday  for  2,300 
guineas. 

—  Kbvival  of   Art   Etching. — An  etching — which   has   at- 
tracted much  notice  in  the  art  world,  and  which  involves  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  printing  from  the  plate  to  a  new  and  very 
fine  description   of  vellum  paper,  peculiarly  well  suited  to  the 
display  of  qualities  which  the  old  school  of  etchers  aimed  princi- 
pally at  attaining — is  in  course  of  publication  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Maclean,  of  the  Haymarket.   The  artist  (Mr.  J.  Lumsden  Propert) 
has  depicted  with  seamanlike  fidelity,  as  also  with  great  artistic 
skill,  the  doomed  hulk   of  the   old   man-of-war   "  Neptune,"  off 
Charlton,  on  the  Thames.     In  his  pursuit  of  a  revived  art>  such 
as  we  must  consider  etching  in  this  country  to  be,  Mr.  Propert  has 
abjured  those  mechanical  aids,  together  with  the  frequent  resort  to 
the  tools   which  belong  rather  to  the  engraver,   too   conimonly 
adopted  by  French  as  well  as  English  etchers  of  the  modem  school. 
The  work  is  of  somewhat  unusual  dimensions  for  an  etching,  its 
length  being  22  inches  and  its  height  15  inches.     There  is  conse- 
quently a  great  deal  of  execution ;  and  that  which  is  bestowed  on 
the  sky  is  remarkable  for  its  tone  and  finish,  the  labour  being 
totally  free  from  any  sign  of  those  adventitious  aids  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made.     The  old  battle-ship  is  drawn  with  so  due 
a  sense  of  proportion  that  the  full  idea  of  her  grandeur  is  conveyed. 
The   emblematic  figure-head,   towering  loftily  against  the   sky, 
assists  the  effect  in  a  manner  both  pictorial  and  real. 

—  Shakspeare  Festival  and  Memorial. — The  annual  Shaks- 
peare  Festival  of  the  Urban  Club  was  held  this  evening,  Dr. 
Westland  Marston  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Fawcett  and  Dr.  Schliemann 
were  among  the  speakers. 

The  first  stone  of  the  Shakspeare  Memorial  Building  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  was  laid  also  to-day,  with  full  Masonic  oeremonial, 
by  Lord  Leigh,  Lord  Lieutienant  and  Provincal  Grand  Master  of 
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Warwickshire,  in  conjunction  with  the  Deputy  Provincial  Grand 
Master.  The  memorial  embraces  a  theatre,  a  library,  and  a 
picture-gallery.  About  500  Freemasons  took  part  in  the  cere- 
mony. 

—  Curious  Letter  by  Washington. — In  a  collection  of  auto- 
graphs recently  sold  by  Messrs.  Bangs  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  was  a 
very  curious  letter  written  by  Washington  at  the  age  of  26,  when 
he  was  serving  as  an  officer  in  the  army  of  George  II.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Sarah  Fairfax  {nee  Cary),  whom  Washington  had 
proposed  to  marry,  but  had  been  rejected  for  his  friend  George 
William  Fairfax.  Washington  writes  from  the  "  Camp  at  Foit 
Cumberland,  Sept.  12,  1758,"  and  expresses  himself  very  much  in 
love  with  somebody,  but  whether  it  be  Mrs.  Fairfax  or  another 
lady  one  cannot  quite  make  out.  The  grammar  is  distressingly 
weak,  being  helped  out  by  many  dashes : — 

Dear  Madam — (the  document,  which  is  a  lengthy  one,  com- 
mences),— Yesterday  I  was  honoured  with  your  short  but  very 
agreeable  favour  of  the  1st  instant.  How  joyfully  I  catch  at  the 
happy  occasion  of  a  renewing  a  correspondence  which  I  feared  was 
disrelished  on  your  part  I  leave  to  time — that  never-failing  ex- 
positor of  all  things — and  to  a  monitor  equally  faithful  in  my  own 
breast  to  testify.  In  silence  I  now  express  my  joy.  Silence,  which 
in  some  cases — I  wish  the  present — speaks  more  intelligently  than 
the  sweetest  eloquence.  .  .  .  You  have  drawn  me,  dear  madam,  or 
rather  I  have  drawn  myself,  into  an  honest  confession  of  a  simple 
Fact — misconstrue  not  my  meaning — doubt  it  not,  nor  expose  it. 
The  world  has  no  business  to  know  the  object  of  my  I^ove — 
declared  in  this  manner  to — you — when  I  want  to  conceal  it. 
Washington  concludes  his  letter  thus : — 

Be  assured  that  I  am,  Dr  madam,  with  the  most  unfeigned 
regard,  yr  most  obedient  and  most  oblig'd  H'ble  serv't,  G. 
Washington.  N.B. — Many  accidents  happening  (to  use  a  vulgar 
saying)  between  the  cup  and  the  lip,  I  choose  to  make  the  exchange 
of  carpets  myself,  since  I  find  you  will  not  do  me  the  honour  to 
accept  mine. 

Within  four  months  of  penning  this  epistle,  Washington  was 
married  (Jan.  6,  1759)  to  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,a  youug  widow,  with 
two  children,  large  landed  estates,  and  45,000i.  in  money. 

—  The  Title  of  Judges. — Yesterday  the  new  Act  to  amend 
the  Judicature  Acts  was  issued. '  Mr.  Fry,  Q.C.,  has,  as  it  has 
been  announced,  been  appointed.  His  position  is  now  defined,  as 
also  the  title  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  All  the  provi- 
sions in  the  Judicature  Acts  of  1873  and  1875  relate  to  the  new 
judge.  He  is  to  be  attached  to  the  Chancery  Division,  with  the 
power  of  transfer,  as  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  1873.  As  to  the 
title  of  judges,  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  other 
than  the  president  "  shall  be  styled  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal,"  and 
the  judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  other  than  the  president 
"  shall  be  styled  Justices  of  the  High  Court."     A  puisne  judge 
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"means  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  other  than  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron."  Section  34  of  the  Act  of  1875  is  to  be  continued  until 
Jan.  1,  1879.  In  consequence  of  the  discussion  as  to  the  title  of 
the  judges,  it  is  stated  to  be  expedient  that  a  uniform  style 
should  be  provided  for  the  ordinary  judges,  those  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

—  Richard  Cobden. — Mrs.  Cobden  has  left  a  collection  of 
valuable  documents  which  deal  with  several  interesting  episodes  in 
the  public  career  of  her  distinguished  husband.  Several  years  ago 
JNIrs.  Cobden  had  under  consideration  the  expediency  of  publishing 
these  documents,  but  as  some  of  them  related  to  transactions  so 
recent  as  hardly  to  have  passed  into  the  domain  of  history,  she 
decided  to  postpone  the  undertaking  till  a  more  distant  period. 
Oiu:  readers  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  valuable  nature 
of  these  materials  when  we  state  that  they  include  a  diary  of 
events  connected  with  the  negotiations  of  the  French  Commercial 
Treaty,  written  in  Paris  at  the  time  when  JVIr.  Cobden,  as  the 
chief  English  Commissioner,  was  in  constant  conmiunication  with 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  M.  Rouher,  Michel  Chevalier,  and  other 
notabilities.  We  also  hear  that  Mr.  Cobden  left  a  diary  of  his 
last  visit  to  the  United  States,  which  took  plape  about  two  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  American  civil  war.  As  his  tour  em- 
braced a  visit  to  Washington  and  the  South,  at  a  period  wh^  the 
agitation  on  the  slavery  question  was  already  threatening  to 
culminate  in  a  crisis,  the  narrative  of  so  keen  an  observer  can 
hardly  fail  to  shed  light  upon  an  interesting  page  of  contemporary 
history. 

—  First  Printed  Book. — The  first  book  ever  produced  in 
England  was  printed  by  William  Caxton  in  the  Almonry  at  West- 
minster in  the  year  1477,  and  was  entitled  the  "Dictes  and 
Sayinges  of  the  Philosophers."  A  copy  of  the  original  is  extremely 
rare  and  valuable,  fetching  when  sold  many  hundreds  of  pounds. 
It  is  a  small  folio  volume,  very  beautifully  printed  on  ash-gray 
paper,  with  red  initial  letters,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  evenness 
of  colour  and  distinctness  of  type.  There  is  a  fine  copy  of  the 
"  Dictes "  in  the  British  Museum,  and  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  is,  it  is 
said,  engaged  in  producing  a  fac  si/mile  of  it  by  the  permission  of 
the  trustees  of  that  institution. 


MAY,     ■ 

2.  The  Two  Thousand  Gtttineas  was  decided  at  Newmarket. 
There  wore  eleven  runners,  and  the  first  favourite  was  Morier,  a 
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colt  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  The  winner  was  the 
second  favourite,  the  Count  de  Lagrange's  Chamant,  a  son  of 
Mortemer  and  Arauearia,  which,  ridden  by  James  Coater,  won 
easily,  the  American  colt,  Brown  Prince,  belonging  to  Mr.  San- 
ford,  and  ridden  by  Custance,  being  second,  and  Lord  Falmouth's 
Silvio,  ridden  by  F.  Archer,  being  third.  The  favourite  came  in 
ninth. 

—  The  Land  of  Midian. — A  correspondent  of  the  Times, 
writing  from  Alexandria,  informs  the  public  that  Captain  Burton, 
the  African  traveller,  has  made  a  "  find  "  of  unusual  interest.  At 
the  request  of  the  Khedive  he  has  visited  the  "  land  of  Midian," 
the  desolate  region  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  the 
easternmost  of  the  two  long  and  narrow  estuaries  in  which  the  Ked 
Sea  ends.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  George  Marie,  a  French  engineer. 
Captain  Burton  landed  in  Midian  on  April  2,  and  in  an  explora- 
tion of  some  weeks  explored  a  region  full  of  ruined  towns,  built  of 
solid  masonry,  with  made  roads,  aqueducts  five  miles  long,  artificial 
lakes,  and  massive  fortresses,  all  marking  a  wealthy  and  powerful 
people.  Their  wealth  was  based  on  mining  operations,  and  Captain 
Burton  reports  the  existence  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  antimony,  and 
turquoise  mines.  The  auriferous  region  is  extensive ;  indeed,  the 
discoverer  believes  he  has  opened  up  a  California,  and  the  Khedive 
proposes  to  have  the  country  worked  by  European  capitalists.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Bible,  Midian  is  always  described 
as  a  land  full  of  metals,  especially  gold,  silver,  and  lead.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  Solomon's  Ophir  was  situated  there,  as  the 
small  ships  in  which  he  imported  gold,  ivory,  and  peacocks  were 
launched  at  the  head  of  the  Ked  Sea.  Midian  is  part  of  the 
Egyptian  Viceroyalty. 

—  The  May  Meetings  of  religious  and  benevolent  societies 
are  now  in  force.  At  Willis's  Eooms  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  which  employs  533  missionaries, 
besides  800  catechists,  and  has  an  income  of  137,000Z.  Several 
colonial  bishops  described  the  operations  of  the  society  in  their 
dioceses  and  in  India.  His  Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  K.C.B., 
examined  minutely  tlie  results  of  the  work  in  China,  and  paid  a 
high  compliment  to  tlie  Jesuits  for  the  schools  they  had  established. 
For  success  in  the  Chinese  empire,  men  of  intelligence  and  superior 
education  were  required.  Illustrated  papers,  in  his  opinion,  would 
be  found  the  best  means  of  paving  the  way  to  extend  Christianity, 
as  the  Chinese  were  a  curious  people,  and  might  be  gradually  led 
from  such  papers  to  the  enlightenment  characterising  the  nine- 
teenth, century  in  Europe. 

—  Manufacture  of  Torpedoes. — The  Royal  Arsenal  at  Wool- 
wich, in  which  ten  thousand  hands  are  employed  by  her  Majesty's 
Government  to  fabricate  the  artillery  and  ammunition  for  land 
and  sea  service,  has  lately  been  producing  diflferent  kinds  of  tor- 
pedoes.    The  merits  of  the  Whitehead  torpedo  were  made,  the 
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other  day,  a  topic  of  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
some  observations  were  made  there  upon  its  extraordinary  destruc- 
tive powers.  The  Harvey  torpedo  is  designed  for  totally  diflFerent 
purposes.  It  might  be  used  with  good  effect,  during  the  chase  of 
one  vessel  Ly  another  of  superior  force,  to  give  the  former  a  chance 
of  destroying  its  piu*suer.  The  torpedo  is  encased  in  a  wooden 
chest,  wliicli  is  buoyant,  and  can  be  set  afloat  by  lowering  it  from 
the  ship's  deck  with  a  windlass  ;  after  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  rope 
and  one  or  two  cork  buoys,  if  required,  it  can  be  placed  so  as  to 
drift  or  keep  in  the  position  for  coming  into  contact  with  the 
enemy's  sliip. 

7.  Tin:  Wagner  Festival. — The  first  of  the  series  of  Wagner 
concerts  was  given  at  tlie  Albert  Hall  to-day.  The  audience  tliat 
luid  gathered  to  greet  tlie  gi'eatest  of  living  composers  was  large ; 
almost  all  the  seats  in  the  amphitheatre  and  the  arena  were  oc- 
cupied; tlu;  luws  of  ])oxes  showed  well ;  but  in  the  balcony  a  few 
unpleasant  barren  tracts  were  discernible.  The  gallery  was  very 
thinly  populated.  The  audience  was  an  essentially  intellectual 
one,  and  the  English  Wagnerites  were  there  in  full  force. 

Wagner  was  greeted  on  his  first  appearance  with  long  and  oft^ 
repeated  cheering.  It  was  a  hearty  generous  welcome,  which 
seemed  to  move  the  composer  deeply.  Wagner  looks,  by  the  way, 
somewhat  more  careworn  than  he  did  at  Bayreuth ;  he  seems  to 
have  lost  much  of  that  unresting  vitality  that  was  so  characteristic 
of  him  in  Bayreuth ;  and  even  with  the  conductor's  baton  in  hie 
hand,  he  seems  to  rule  with  more  subdued  power  than  was  his  wont 
some  yeiirs  ago.  Perhaps  it  is  that  he  does  not  as  yet  feel  quite  at 
home  in  England  as  he  does  in  Germany. 

8.  The    Biughton    Aquarium. — In   the   Exchequer    Di\'i8ion, 
l)efore  Mr.  Baron  Cleasby  and  a  special  jury,  an  action  was  brought 
against  the  Brighton  Acjuarium  Company  by  Mr.  Girdlestone,  to 
recover  a  penalty  of  200/.    from  the   company   for  keeping  the 
Aquarium  open  on  Sunday.     It  appears    that  the  company,   in 
order  to  obtain  the  benefit,  in  respect  of  their  conviction  in  1875 
under  the  Act  of  George  III.  against  Sunday  amusements,  of  the 
power  conferred  uix>n  the  Home  Secretary  by  recent  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  remit  fines  imiK)sed  for  such  offences,  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Kolfe  to  proceed  against  them  for  opening  the 
A(iuarium  on  several  Sundays,  and  allowed  judgment  to  go  against 
them  by  default.  The  company  now  con  tended  that  this  was  a  straight- 
forward anil  bona  jide  arrangement  to  procure  a  settlement  of  the 
quest  ion,  and,  as  action  had  already  been  taken  by  Mr.  Holfe  in  respect 
of  thr  offence  to  recover  the  penalty  for  which  the  present  pro- 
ceedings were  in>titute(l,  this  second  action  could  not  proceed.    For 
Mr.  Girdlestone  it  was  contended  that  his  action  had  been  begun 
before  jNIr.  Rolfe's,  and  that  there  was  evidence  of  collusion  between 
the  com]>jmy  and  Mr.  Eolfe  in  respect  of  the  action  which  he  had 
brought.     Mr.  Baron  Cleasby  held  that  the  priority  of  date  in  the 
plaintiff^s  action  did  not  im^alidate  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Bolie*8 
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action,  but  as  regarded  the  second  question,  he  thought  that  as 
Mr.  Kolfe's  action  was  really  the  defendant's  action,  there  was,  in 
the  circumstances,  ample  evidence  of  collusion.  The  jury  found  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  200i.,  and  his  lordship  entered  judg- 
ment for  that  amount. 

—  East  London  Hospital  for  Children. — The  new  building 
for  this  institution,  at  Shadwell,  has  recently  been  opened  by  her 
Eoyal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Teck.  This  building  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Henry  and  Charles  Legg,  of  Bedford  Row.  The 
institution  combines  the  two  objects  of  an  hospital  for  children 
and  dispensary  for  women.  It  was  founded  by  Dr.  N.  Heckford, 
in  a  warehouse  at  Radcliffe  Cross,  on  Jan.  28,  1868.  A  tablet  in 
the  new  hospital  declares  that  he  "  was  born  in  Calcutta,  April, 
1842;  died  Dec.  14,  1871,  aged  twenty-nine.  He  lived  for  the 
institution,  and  died  a  few  days  after  the  site  of  this  building  was 
purchased." 

—  The  Tottering  Lily  of  fascination,  wife  of  the  Chinese 
Ambassador,  has  been  interviewed  by  several  ladies.  She  is  a 
gentle-looking  creature,  with  almond-shaped  eyes,  and  jetty  hair 
held  out  in  a  stiff  tail  over  a  tortoiseshell  pin  behind.  Her  attire, 
a  loose  many-coloured  embroidered  jacket  with  large  sleeves  sur- 
mounting a  skirt  or  trousers  worked  in  gold.  A  pardonable  ruse 
was  perpetrated  to  obtain  what  was  most  coveted,  viz.,  a  view  of 
her  feet.  The  conversation  was,  by  means  of  the  interpreter, 
brought  round  to  the  subject.  An  American  lady  present,  celebrated 
for  beautiful  feet,  as  we  here  understand  them,  exhibited  one  of 
hers  to  the  "  Lily."  "  Immensely  huge,"  was  the  remark ;  and 
the  explanation  that  they  were  useful  to  walk  on  was  not  accepted 
as  a  valid  reason  for  their  dimensions.  Again  another  lady  showed 
a  tiny  boot  with  no  more  effect ;  and  the  "  Lily,"  not  to  be  pleased 
by  European  models  of  perfection — which  have  no  doubt  turned 
many  heads  in  this  country — was  challenged  to  show  what  she 
considered  the  sole  of  excellence.  Coyly,  for  the  Chinese  have  a 
genuine  horror  of  a  profane  eye  in  such  matters.  Her  Excellency 
exhibited  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  her  foot.  Small  it  was ; 
just  the  size  of  a  lady's  doubled  fist,  and  much  the  same  shape 
apparently,  swathed  in  bands  of  blue  silk.  Graceful  it  could 
hardly  be  called  to  European  eyes ;  but  for  absolute  absence  of 
utility  it  certainly  bore  away  the  palm.  Her  visitors  did  not 
think  it  would  become  popular  here. 

12.  An  Historical  Loss. — Lovers  of  noble  trees,  and  especially 
of  those  which  have  artistic  associations,  will  regret  to  learn  that 
one  of  the  magnificent  elms  in  front  of  the  Manor  House  at  Chis- 
wick — a  tree  which  Pope  and  Hogarth  must  have  known  quite 
well,  and  which  the  latter  drew  in  the  etching  styled  "  Mr. 
Eanby's  House  at  Chiswick" — was  blown  down  in  a  late  gale. 
Mr.  Kanby  was  Serjeant-Surgeon  to  the  king ;  he  attended  Sir  E. 
Walpole  in  his  last  illness,  and  is  said  to  have  sat  to  Hogarth  for 
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the  hero  of  "  A  Rake's  Progress,"  probably  in  the  marriage  scene. 
He  was  much  in  the  confidence  of  George  II.,  and  attended  at  the 
Battle  of  Dettingen  ;  he  is  often  mentioned  in  memoirs  of  the 
time,  and  was  buried  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  near  Cheselden. 

13.  The  Rev.  A.  Tooth. — Further  unseemly  proceedings  took 
place  at  St.  James's,  Hatcham,  early  this  morning. 

The  bell  was  tolled  for  service  at  a  little  before  eight,  and  the 
senior  churchwarden  proceeded  to  the  church  and  found  a  conunu- 
nion  service  being  conducted  by  Mr.  Tooth,  the  vicar,  who  had 
announced  his  intention,  notwithstanding  the  inhibition,  to  cele- 
brate it  before  his  own  altar  on  his  return  from  Italy.  He  was 
assisted  by  one  of  his  late  curates,  whose  licence  had  been  with- 
drawn by  the  bishop.  The  chm-chhad  been  entered  through  awindow, 
and  there  were  some  three  hundred  persons  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion, including  ]\Ir.  Webb,  the  vicar's  churchwarden.  Mr.  Fry, 
the  senior  churchwarden,  attempted  to  stop  the  service,  but  failed ; 
and  tlie  police  declined  to  arrest  Mr.  Tooth  on  the  ground  that  a 
serious  breach  of  tlie  peace  would  ])e  the  result,  and  the  service 
proceeded  to  its  conclusion.  Mr.  Webb  steadily  upheld  the  con- 
duct of  the  vicar,  and  there  was  at  one  moment  a  demand  made 
by  some  of  the  congregation  for  the  forcible  ejection  of  Mr.  Fry. 
14.  Prince  Albert  Victor  and  Prince  George  of  Wales 
were  examined  at  the  Koyal  Navy  College  at  Greenwich  last 
^Monday  and  Tuesday,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary 
candidates  for  naval  cadetships.  Both  princes  passed  a  very  satis- 
factory examination,  and  in  some  of  the  subjects  exhibited  a  more 
than  usual  degree  of  proficiency. 

—  An  Artistic  Story. — In  connection  with  the  recent  sale  of 
some  pictiues  by  Adrian  Van  de  Velde,  the  Plemish  painter,  the 
Journal  iVAnvers  relates  how  lie  became  possessed  of  his  country 
house  near  Antwerp.  This  house  belonged  to  the  great  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  Van  de  Velde,  happening  to  pass  by  it  one  day, 
was  so  mucli  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  site  and  of  the  gardens 
that  lie  determined  to  transfer  them  to  canvas.  He  took  up  bis 
quarters  in  a  neighbouring  village,  and  after  completing  the 
picture,  went  with  it  to  London,  where  he  put  it  into  a  public  sale 
witli  a  heavy  reserve  upon  it.  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  in  Lon- 
don at  the  time,  happened  to  attend  the  sale,  and,  recognising  bis 
own  house,  bid  for  the  picture.  There  were  several  other  offers,  and 
Lord  Clarendon,  after  having  been  outbid  several  times,  said, "  I  will 
give  the  original  for  this  copy."  At  the  word  "  copy"  the  painter, 
who  was  in  the  room,  apostrophised  Lord  Clarendon  in  no  measured 
terms,  and  asked  him  what  he  meant  })y  suggesting  that  the  pic- 
ture was  a  copy.  Lord  Clarendon  repeated  his  offer,  adding,  "  I 
know  that  Van  de  Velde  is  the  painter,  and  I  will  give  him  the 
original  for  the  copy."  There  was  no  mistaking  what  this  meant ; 
the  picture  was  withdrawn. 

1 5.  The  Pope\s  Jubilee. — Cardinal  Cardoso,  the  Patriach  of 
Lisbon,  left  that  city  for  Rome  with  a  number  of  Portuguese  pil- 
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grims,  to  attend  the  Pope's  episcopal  jubilee.  About  400  Portuguese 
pilgrims  are  expected  to  visit  Home  on  this  occasion.  The  total 
amount  of  their  ofiFerings  in  money  to  his  Holiness  reaches  8,000Z. 

16.  Brighton  Aquarium. — The  female  sea  lion  at  Brighton 
yesterday  gave  birth  to  a  fine  young  one.  Both  cow  and  calf  are 
doing  well.  This  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  the  sea  lion 
breeding  in  captivity.  The  youngster  is  thriving  famously,  and  is 
about  the  size  of  a  big  pug  dog,  weighing  between  12  and  14  lbs. 

17.  Burglary. — At  an  early  hour  this  morning  Gordon  House, 
Isleworth,  the  residence  of  Lord  Kilmorey,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  was  entered  by  thieves,  and  property  consisting  of 
silver  plate  valued  at  between  300Z.  and  400Z.  carried  ofiF.  It 
appears  that  they  first  obtained  a  ladder  from  the  grounds  of  the 
Koyal  Naval  School  close  by,  and  by  means  of  this  got  over  a  high 
wall  at  the  side  of  the  residence,  after  which  they  efiected  an  en- 
trance to  the  house  by  forcing  open  the  scullery  window. 

—  EoBiNSON  Crusoe. — The  Queen  has  expressed  her  desire  that 
some  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  Misses  De  Foe, 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe^  and  Her 
Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  a  pension  of  75Z. 
per  annum  should  be  granted  to  each  of  these  three  ladies. 

19.  Folkestone  Kitual  Case. — Judgment  was  given  by  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  this  case.  The  deci- 
sions of  the  Arches  Court  against  the  use  of  vestments  by  the 
parochial  clergy,  and  the  employment  of  the  crucifix  under  cir- 
cumstances which  suggest  the  danger  of  superstitious  reverence, 
were  confirmed ;  but  the  decree  of  the  Judge  was  reversed  so  far 
as  concerns  both  the  eastward  position  and  the  use  of  wafer  bread. 
The  Committee  have  decided  that  the  priest  may  adopt  the  east- 
ward position  without  penal  consequences  if  he  so  stands  as. to 
allow  communicants  to  see,  if  they  wish,  the  breaking  of  the 
bread,  and  that  though  the  wafer,  properly  so  called,  would  be 
illegal,  there  is  no  prohibition  of  the  use  of  bread  made  in  the 
form  of  circular  wafers. 

—  A  Discovery  of  Ancient  Coins  has  been  made  on  the 
Montrane  estate,  a  few  miles  from  Cupar  Fife,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Allan  Gilmour.  In  draining  a  portion  of  land,  the  labourers 
struck  on  what  appeared  to  be  a  boulder,  but  which  was  subse- 
quently discovered  to  be  a  pot.  A  stone  was  firmly  wedged  into 
its  mouth,  and  on  being  removed  it  was  found  that  the  vessel  was 
filled  with  coins,  the  total  number  of  pieces  being  nine  thousand. 
Most  of  tliem  have  the  appearance  of  well-worn  sixpences,  a  few 
are  of  the  size  of  a  florin,  though  not  quite  so  thick,  and  a  small 
number  are  about  the  size  of  a  shilling.  They  are  all  silver,  and, 
so  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  The  pot,  which  is  twenty  inches  by  thirteen  in 
diameter,  is  in  excellent  preservation,  and  is  of  bronze. 

—  The  "Tail-Cutting  Epidemic"  in  China. — The  China 
papers  brought  by  the  French  mail  state  that  the  "  tail-cutting 
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epidemic,"  as  it  is  called,  has  broken  out  at  Pekin,  and  has  caused 
great  consternation.  "The  Mandarins  (says  a  letter  in  the 
Celestial  Empire)  have  put  up  a  notice  offering  50  taels  reward 
for  the  apprehension  of  a  tail-cutter ;  but  this  will  hardly  have 
much  influence,  for  the  people  are  persuaded  that  the  agency  is 
supernatural.  Death  is  said  to  follow  .the  loss  of  the  tail  within 
three  days ;  several  cases  of  deatli  are  reported,  and  there  is  so 
much  concurrent  testimony  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe.  If 
there  have  been  deaths  it  must  be  the  effect  of  fright,  the  pro- 
phecy, as  in  so  many  cases,  bringing  about  its  own  fulfilment. 
It  is  common  now  in  tlie  streets  to  see  men  with  their  t-ails  wound 
round  their  heads  or  hanging  over  the  shoulder  in  front.  Charms 
are  of  course  being  distributed  freely.  One  man  showed  me  a 
charm,  when  I  told  him  I  had  a  better  one,  which  was  to  wear  the 
hair  after  the  Western  fashion  ;  but  he  replied, '  Then  they  would 
cut  off  our  ears.'"  The  Peking  correspondent  of  the  Shanghai 
Daily  News  states  that  two  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace  have  been 
mysteriously  deprived  of  their  tails,  and  such  an  occurrence  taking 
place  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Forbidden  City  naturally 
increased  the  prevailing  alarm.  The  druggists'  shops  were  thronged 
by  eager  purchasers  of  cinnabar,  which  is  an  unfailing  item  in  the 
prescriptions  for  charms  to  be  worn  about  the  person,  and  many 
Chinese  were  afraid  to  venture  out  of  doors. 

—  A  Severe  Thunderstorm  has  broken  over  Sadcliffe,  in 
Lancashire,  the  lightning  entered  the  parish  church  of  All  Saints, 
Stand  Whitefield,  and  struck  the  rector,  the  Eev.  George  Rudd, 
and  the  sexton.  They  were  carried  a  distance  of  six  yards,  and 
thrown  violently  beside  the  lectern  and  rendered  insensible.  The 
lightning  then  passed  througli  the  east  window  of  the  church, 
struck  the  Chiurch  Inn,  knocking  dowTi  a  portion  of  the  chimney- 
stack,  destroying  a  large  window,  and  doing  much  damage  inside 
the  house.  The  landlady  was  standing  near  a  looking-glass  in 
the  kitchen,  when  the  lightning  shivered  the  glass  to  atoms,  and 
threw  her  with  much  force  into  the  opposite  comer  of  the  room, 
and  rendered  her  insensible.  A  heavy  thunderstorm  also  visited 
the  Midland  districts.  A  man  was  killed  at  Skipton  whilst  walking 
in  a  field. 

21.  The  Forster  Bequest. — Visitors  to  the  South  Kensington 
]\Iuseum  to-day  will  (says  the  Times)  see  the  bequest  to  the  nation 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Forster.  In  making  this  bequest  he 
emulated  his  friend,  whose  executor  he  was,  the  Eev.  Alex  Dyce, 
The  two  collections  now  stand  fittingly  side  by  side,  the  Dyee 
library  numbering  more  than  11,000  volumes,  and  rich  in  ancient 
classics,  early  English  dramas  and  other  poetry,  as  well  as  in  Italian 
literature,  having  been  lately  re-arranged  and  placed  along  with 
the  drawings  by  the  old  foreign  and  English  masters,  the  rare 
engravings,  and  the  miniatures  belonging  to  the  same  bequest,  in 
the  rooms  filled  for  a  time  with  the  National  Crallery  pictiures. 
The  first  pictm*e  to  strike  the  eye  in  the  Forster  collection  is  the 
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masterpiece  of  Forster's  friend  Maclise,  "  Caxton  in  the  Printing- 
office  in  the  Almonry  of  Westminster  Abbey,  showing  Edward  IV. 
the  proof-sheets  of  the  First  English  Printed  Book."  This  fine 
painting  was  not  only  the  work  of  one  friend,  but  was  left  as  an 
heirloom  to  another,  the  present  Viceroy  of  India,  who  has  kindly 
lent  it  to  the  Museum  during  his  absence.  Forster  is  painted  as 
Kitely  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humoiu:,"  as  played  by 
certain  famous  amateurs,  such  as  Mark  Lemon,  Dickens,  and  others. 
Macready,  another  of  the  "set,"  is  painted  by  the  same  loving 
hand  as  "  Werner,"  in  Byron's  tragedy.  There  is  a  gem  by  G,  S. 
Newton,  so  small  that  it  may  be  called  a  miniatiure,  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott;  Thomas  Carlyle,  by  G.  F.  Watts,  painted  in  1868 ;  Charles 
Dickens,  by  Frith ;  and  Walter  Savage  Landor,  by  Sir  W.  Boxall. 
There  is  also  a  head  of  Keats,  by  Severn,  in  water  colours.  A  head 
of  Swift  is  of  interest  on  account  of  Forster's  biography. 

—  MiDHAT  Pasha. — The  late  President  of  the  Council  in 
Turkey,  Midhat  Pasha,  has  arrived  in  London,  by  way  of 
Folkestone. 

—  Whit-Monday. — About  600  members  of  the  working  men's 
clubs  of  London  went  to  Pembroke  Lodge,  Richmond  Park,  at  the 
invitation  of  Earl  Russell,  and  were  received  on  the  lawn  by  Lord 
and  Lady  Russell  and  some  members  of  their  family.  The  noble 
earl,  who,  it  is  stated,  was  well  wrapped  up  and  occupied  a  wheeled 
chair,  spoke  a  few  words  expressive  of  his  pleasure  at  receiving 
them  to  those  who  were  near  him,  and  then,  as  he  could  not  make 
himself  heard  by  all,  requested  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  to  read  an 
address  which  he  had  prepared,  in  which  he  expressed  his  gratifi- 
cation at  finding  that  every  measure  which  he  had  supported,  by 
which  more  power  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  artisan  class, 
had  "justified  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  fought  their  battle,  and 
given  the  lie  to  the  fears  of  those  who  foretold  from  each  reform 
the  downfall  of  the  Constitution  and  the  ruin  of  the  country." 

22.  An  Interesting  Dinner  Party  assembled  at  the  Star  and 
Garter,  Richmond,  in  honour  of  a  live  centenarian,  Mr.  Edward 
Morgan,  of  Brougham  House,  Willesden,  who  has  just  completed 
his  106th  year.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement.  Mr.  Morgan  was  bom  at  Bristol  on 
May  21,  1770 — the  date  is  attested  in  a  very  old  family  Bible — 
and  the  old  gentleman  was  present  at  the  dinner,  in  vigorous 
health,  we  are  assured,  to  give  further  attestation,  if  it  had  been 
necessary.  His  children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren 
niunber  102,  of  whom  67  had  assembled  to  wish  him  "  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day."  He  was  the  founder  of  the  firm  of  coacli- 
builders  of  that  name  in  Long  Acre,  and  retired  from  business 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

—  Half  a  Century. — In  the  seclusion  of  Balmoral  Hit 
Majesty  to-day  (Thursday)  celebrates  the  anniversary  of  her 
birth ;  while  British  subjects  in  the  United  States  will  assemble  at 
Petersburg,  in  Virginia,  to  celebrate  the  event  in  a  manner  that 
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may  convey  the  lesson  which  fifty-eight  years  of  progress  is  calcu- 
lated to  teach.  There  never  was  such  a  half-century  as  that  firom 
1819  to  1869,  and  there  never  were  such  opening  years  as  the  eight 
years  completed  to-day.  Only  twelve  others  of  the  reigning 
Sovereigns  of  Christendom  (out  of  thirty-eight  in  all)  have  attained 
to  this  age.  The  oldest  on  the  list  is  the  Pope,  who  was  85  on  the 
13th  of  the  present  month.  Of  temporal  princes,  the  German 
Emperor  has  seen  the  greatest  number  of  years,  his  eightieth  birth- 
day having  been  reached  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  youngest  reigning 
Sovereign  is  Alphonso  XII.  of  Spain,  who,  if  he  were  a  British 
mbject,  would  still  be  an  infant  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  continue 
so  till  November  28,  1 878. 

—  LirrnER's  Bible. — The  Academy  states  that  the  Director  of 
the  Ducal  Archives  at  Zerbst  (Anhalt)  has  discovered  the  second 
part  of  Luther's  Old  Testament  translation  in  the  Reformer's  own 
handwriting.  It  dates  as  far  back  as  1523,  and  on  216  quarto 
pages  gives  a  translation  of  nearly  the  whole  Bible  text  from 
Joshua  to  Esther,  while  Part  I.  contains  the  Pentateuch. 

26.  The  Ridsdalb  Judgment. — The  only  secession  as  yet  re- 
sulting from  this  has  been,  oddly  enough,  the  secession  of  an 
Evangelical.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Gregg,  Vicar  of  East  Harbome,  who 
gave  his  parishioners  to  know  some  years  ago  that  he  was  unhappy 
at  the  toleration  of  Ritualism  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
sanctioned,  has  now  finally  seceded,  and  has  accepted  the  charge 
of  a  Voluntary  chiuch  and  congregation,  the  members  of  which 
have  recently  ceased  to  worship  in  the  Church  of  England. 

—  The  tidal  wave  which  lately  caused  so  much  destruction  at 
Iquiqne  extended  to  other  portions  of  the  western  coast  of  South 
America,  and  a  telegram  from  Valparaiso  announces  the  total 
destruction  of  seventeen  vessels  on  the  Peruvian  coast,  while  forty 
more  have  been  more  or  less  seriously  damaged.  Of  those  lost 
fifteen  are  known  to  have  been  laden  with  guano,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  remaining  two  were.  The  total  loss  of  property  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  300,000^. 

—  Vesuvius  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  considerable  activity, 
emitting  smoke  by  day  and  flames  by  night — a  spectacle  which 
attracts  many  foreigners  to  Naples. 

28.  The  Ridsdale  Case. — There  was  a  crowded  congregation 
at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Folkestone,  yesterday,  when,  in  defiance  of 
tlie  recent  judgment,*  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ridsdale  wore  the  forbidden 
vestments.  Candles  were  lighted  on  the  altar,  and  the  Communion 
service  was  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  before  the  judgment. 
Mr.  Ridsdale  said  he  was  aware  of  the  responsibility  he  incurred 
in  taking  the  course  he  now  pursued,  but  he  resisted  the  monition 
affirmed  by  the  highest  Court,  so  far  as  it  was  contrary  to  a  plain 
order  of  the  Church.  He  was  convinced  that  the  law  of  the 
Church  commanded  the  use  of  vestments,  and  the  two  lights  on 
tlie  altar  were  likewise  sanctioned  bj  the  Rubric.     Although  on 
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some  points  he  might  be  disposed  to  yield,  peace  was  now  no 
longer  possible.  His  reason  for  pleading  in  the  Court  was  if  pos- 
sible to  secure  peace  for  the  Church,  in  the  hope  that  the  law  of 
the  Church  would  be  legalised  by  the  civil  law,  but  that  having 
failed  he  was  bound  at  the  expense  of  resisting  the  State  to  obey  the 
Church.  During  the  day  a  meeting  of  parishioners  was  held,  when 
an  address  to  the  rev.  gentleman  was  presented,  approving  the 
course  he  had  taken. 

—  The  Bishop  of  Truro. — Dr.  Benson,  recently  appointed 
Bishop  of  Truro,  held  his  first  ordination  service  yesterday  in  the 
Pro-Cathedral,  Truro.  Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  cere- 
mony, as  this  was  the  first  Cornish  ordination  for  upwards  of  800 
years.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Eev.  J.  E.  Cornish,  Vicar 
of  Very  an.  The  Bishop  was  assisted  by  Chancellor  Phillpotts, 
Archdeacon  of  Cornwall,  and  the  Revs.  C.  F.  Harvey  (Rector  of 
St.  Mary's),  J.  E.  Cornish,  and  G.  J.  Athill. 

29.  Old-fashioned  Highwaymen. — The  police  have  been  ex- 
cited by  the  perpetration  of  a  daring  highway  robbery  on 
Blackheath,  the  equal  of  which  has  scarcely  been  known  to  the 
present  generation.  This  evening  Mr.  W.  H.  Hodgson,  one  of 
the  solicitors  to  the  Treasury,  who  resides  at  8,  Granville  Pai'k, 
Lewisham,  visited  his  brother-in-law,  the  Eev.  W.  M.  Thompson, 
of  Nightingale  Terrace,  Woolwich  Common,  in  company  with  his 
sister  and  niece,  and  at  half-past  9  o'clock  at  night  they  left  in  a 
carriage  to  return  home.  To  reach  their  destination  they  had  to 
cross  Blackheath  by  a  rather  lonely  road.  It  was  about  10  minutes 
to  10  o'clock,  and  in  a  dark  situation  close  to  th.e  gravel  pits, 
when  two  men  rushed  to  the  horse's  head  from  the  side  of  the 
road,  seized  the  reins  with  such  vigour  on  both  sides  that  the 
horse,  which  had  been  in  a  brisk  trot,  was  thrown  back  on  its 
haunches,  and  each  presenting  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  the  driver, 
threatened  to  blow  out  his  brains  if  he  spoke  or  moved.  Mr. 
Hodgson,  who  opened  the  carriage  window  to  inquire  the  cause 
of  the  delay,  was  confronted  by  one  of  the  highwaymen,  while  the 
other  simultaneously  opened  the  opposite  window,  and  introduced 
his  head.  The  two  robbers,  who  were  masked,  presented  their 
pistols  and  sternly  demanded  *'  Your  money  or  your  life."  The 
gentleman  handed  to  the  highwaymen  the  loose  silver  which  he 
happened  to  have  in  his  pocket,  about  58.  This,  they  told  him, 
would  not  satisfy  them,  and  they  asked  for  his  purse,  which  he 
delivered,  with  its  contents — two  51.  Bank  of  England  notes,  and 
about  71.  in  gold.  Immediately  on  receiving  the  purse,  and  with- 
out waiting  to  ascertain  its  contents,  the  thieves  ran  oflF  in  the 
direction  of  Greenwich,  and  soon  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  It 
is  understood  that  the  police  have  no  clue  to  their  discovery. 

—  Ambulance  Manceuvrbs. — A  novel  and  instructive  exercise 
has  been  carried  on  during  the  last  few  weeks  in  the  garrison  of 
Dresden.  Detachments  of  troops  have  been  sent  out  almost  daily, 
deployed  into  attacking  formation,  and  ordered  to  advance  against 
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an  imaginary  enemy.  In  rear  of  them  followed  parties  of  sick 
bearers,  for  whose  especial  instruction  the  drill  was  carried  on, 
while  further  to  the  rear  again  a  number  of  ambulance  waggons, 
distinguished  by  the  red  cross,  were  drawn  up,  together  with  some 
country  waggons,  specially  prepared  for  the  transport  of  sick  and 
wounded  men.  As  the  assaulting  lines  moved  forward,  certain 
men  were  ordered  to  fall  down  from  time  to  time  as  though 
wounded,  and  were  directed  to  take  up  appropriate  attitudes  on 
the  ground.  After  a  while,  the  attack  having  been  supposed  to 
have  been  successfully  executed,  the  field  was  searched  by  the  sick 
bearers,  the  wounded  men  were  discovered,  their  injuries  tempo- 
rarily and  hastily  attended  to,  and  they  themselves  transported  to 
the  conveyances  in  attendance.  Each  sick  bearer  was  provided 
with  an  album,  in  which  were  plates  showing  how  dressings  should 
be  applied  in  various  cases,  and  also  how  means  for  carrying 
wounded  men  can  be  improvised  out  of  swords,  rifles,  branches  of 
trees,  and  so  forth. 

30.  The  Derby. — ^A  good  beginning  of  the  Epsom  week  was 
followed  by  a  continuation  of  all  those  favourable  influences  with- 
out whicli  a  Derby  day,  or  any  outdoor  festival,  is  marred  for  the 
multitude  of  holiday-makers,  who  lose  sight  of  the  business  of 
racing  in  the  pleasures  of  a  race.  The  weather  was  splendid,  and 
was  highly  appreciated  by,  among  others,  the  Chinese  Ambas- 
sadors, Kuo  ta  jen  (Principal  Minister),  Lin  ta  jen  (Assistant 
Minister),  attended  by  Li  Shu-Chang  (Secretary  of  the  Legation), 
Yao  Yii  Wang  (Chancellor),  Mr.  Halliday  Macartney  (English 
secretary),  interpreters,  and  attaches,  for  whom  a  saloon  carriage 
in  the  Royal  train  was  provided. 

The  result  of  this,  the  ninety-eighth  Derby,  was  as  follows : — 
liord  P^almouth's  Silvio,  by  Blair  Athol — Silverhair,  8st  lOlb. 
(F.  Archer),  1  ;    Mr.   Mitchell   Innes'   Glen   Arthur,   8st.   10b. 
(Dodge),  2 ;   Mr.  J.  T.  Mackenzie's  Bob  Roy,  8st  lOlb.  (Cus- 
tance),  3. 


JUNE. 

1.  The  Oaks. — A  complete  change  in  the  weather  rendered 
tlie  Oaks  day  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  that  we  have  endured 
this  year.  Heavy  rain  fell  in  the  morning,  and  there  was  such  a 
gale  of  wind  that  a  portion  of  the  roof  of  Barnard's  Stand  was 
blown  away,  and  a  great  many  of  the  booths  and  other  temporaiy 
erections  were  completely  destroyed. 

The  field,  which  niunbered  nine,  was  a  small  one,  Placida, 
Lady  Golightly,  Belphoebe,  and  La  Jonch^re,  formed  a  quartet  of 
very  smart  fillies.  The  story  of  the  race  is  easily  told.  The  flag 
fell  at  the  second  attempt,  and  Placida  at  once  went  to  the  front,  and 
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sb.owed  the  way  at  a  merry  pace,  Lady  Golightly  and  Belphoebe 
bringing  up  the  rear.  When  they  had  gone  half  a  mile  Plaisante 
was  out  of  it,  and  the  others  constantly  passed  and  repassed ;  but 
Placida  was  never  caught,  and  though  Belphoebe  made  a  great 
effort  in  the  last  hundred  yards,  she  was  beaten  cleverly  by  three 
parts  of  a  length.  Muscatel  was  a  good  third,  and  then  came 
Lady  Golightly,  Quickstep,  La  Jonch^re,  Astree,  and  Mirobolante, 
in  the  order  named,  Plaisante  being  beaten  off. 

—  CovBNT  Garden. — A  correspondent  writes  in  Notes  and 
Queries: — "Next  Friday,  June  1,  should  be  looked  to  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  if  he  would  not  lose  his  Co  vent  Garden  Charter, 
a  peck  of  green  peas  having  to  be  sold  in  Covent  Garden  Market 
for  6cZ.,  agreeably  to  an  ancient  custom,  the  Charter  being  held 
by  the  circumstance  of  selling  at  that  price  on  the  Ist  of  June." 

2.  W.  Caxton. — A  special  service  in  commemoration  of  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  printing  into  England  by 
William  Caxton  was  held  to-day  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Hymn  of  Praise "  was  performed  by  a  numerous  choir 
and  band,  and  at  the  close  of  the  solo  and  chorus,  "  The  night  is 
departing,  the  day  is  approaching,"  Dean  Stanley  preached  a  brief 
sermon  from  the  text,  "The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at 
hand  ;  let  us  therefore  cast  ofiF  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us 
put  on  the  armour  of  light."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  a 
collection  was  made  for  the  Caxton  Memorial  Fund  of  the  Printers' 
Pension,  Almshouse,  and  Orphan  Asylum  Corporation.  Mr.  W. 
E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  has  consented  to  preside  at  the  opening  cere- 
mony of  the  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  in  connection  with 
the  anniversary. 

—  A  Historical  Parallel  was  drawn  by  Baron  Henry  de 
W^orms  in  an  address  delivered  at  the  Onslow  Hall,  a  day  or  two 
ago.  Keferring  to  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  declared 
war  against  Turkey  at  the  moment  when  she  had  adopted  a  Con- 
stitution, the  speaker  pointed  out  that  in  1792  the  Empress 
Catherine  of  Eussia  made  war  against  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
under  circumstances  strikingly  similar  to  those  which  preceded  the 
present  struggle.  Catherine  began  by  taking  up  the  cause  of  the 
members  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  in  Poland,  just  as  Alex- 
ander II.  did  in  Turkey ;  but  in  both  cases  it  was  not  until  a 
Constitution  had  been  adopted  by  the  neighbouring  State  that 
Eussia  declared  war  against  it.  The  establishment  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  May  3,  1791,  which  Burke  described  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  "  a  masterpiece  of  political  wisdom,"  and  "  a  glory 
to  humanity,"  was  alleged  by  the  Empress  as  one  of  her  reasons 
for  sending  her  troops  into  Poland,  on  the  plea  that  the  principles 
of  this  Constitution  were  "  totally  opposed  to  social  and  political 
order,  and  provoke  disobedience  by  weakening  the  respect  which 
good  citizens  owe  to  their  Sovereigns."  She  added,  in  much  the 
same  words  as  those  of  the  present  Czar,  that  she  had  no  motives 
in  declaring  war  "  but  such  as  are  generous  and  disinterested." 
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—  Kuo-Ta-j£n  has  arrived  in  London  as  the  first  Chinese 
Minister  regularly  accredited  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's.     He  is 
indeed  well  fitted  for  the  mission  which  has  been  confided  to  him. 
Born  nigh  sixty  years  ago,  he  passed  his  youth  in  those  arduous 
literary  studies  by  which  in  China  eminence  is  reached ;  while  still 
a  youth  he  achieved  some  of  the  highest  honours  which  examination 
can  afford ;  and  being  by  his  learning  and  manners  conoimended  to 
the  Emperor  was  appointed  first  to  a  post  in  the  Palace,  and  later  to 
the  governorship  of  the  Province  of  Canton,  to  the  vice-presidency 
of  the  Council  of  War,  and  subsequently  to  the  vice-presidency  of 
the  Chinese  Foreign  Office.     Being  then  found  very  curious  as  to 
foreign  men  and  things,  he  was— although  a  mandarin  of  the  red 
button,  and  not  of  the  peacock's  feather — sent  to  England,  where 
his  very  pleasant  features  and  high-bred  manner  have  already  be- 
come familiar,  and  earned  for  him  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  all 
who  have  become  acquainted  with  him.     Moreover,  he  is  aceom- 
panied  by  his  wife,  who  has  rapidly  become  as  great  a  favourite 
with  all  the  ladies  who  have  been  allowed  to  visit  her,  as  her  hus- 
band is  with  all  those  who  have  been  able  to  know  him. 

—  The  Chinese  Ambassadors. — There  is  rather  a  gfood  story 
about  concerning  the  late  visit  of  the  Chinese  Ambassadors  to  the 
law  courts.  They  are  rather  hard  put  to  it  for  amusement,  and 
one  day  last  week  they  made  their  appearance  in  the  Comt  of 
Appeal.  The  usher  whispered  to  one  of  the  judges,  who  whispered 
to  another  man,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  bench  was  informed  of 
what  was  about  to  happen.  Then  entered  the  Chinese  Ambassador 
and  his  suite,  all  of  whom  chin-chinned,  while  their  lordships 
gravely  saluted  in  return.  Ten  minutes  of  the  proceedings  were 
enough  for  His  Excellency,  who,  on  retiring,  shook  hands  gravely 
with  each  and  all  of  the  judges,  and  wound  up  by  shaking  hancb 
with  the  usher,  whom  he  appeared  to  consider  the  most  important 
man  in  the  place.  The  usher  was,  apparently,  the  person  who 
least  enjoyed  the  joke. 

—  A  LoNG-LiVED  Family. — Mr.  William  Young  writes  o  the 
Times  from  Lloyd's : — "In  your  obituary  of  Thursday  is  recorded 
the  death  of  Lady  Cuningham  Fairlie,  aged  95.  It  may  be  deemed 
worthy  of  record  in  your  columns  that  she  is  the  last  survivor  of  a 
family  many  members  of  which  lived  to  extreme  old  age.  Her 
father,  John  Wallace,  of  Cessnock  and  Kelby,  North  Britain,  died 
in  1 803,  aged  92.  His  eldest  son,  Robert  WaUace  (long  M.P,  for 
Greenock ),  died  aged  85.  His  second  son,  Creneral  Sir  James 
Maxwell  Wallace,  died  aged  84.  His  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  James 
Murdoch,  died  aged  95.  His  second  daughter,  Miss  Ann  Wallace, 
died  aged  102.  His  third  daughter  (as  above).  Lady  Cuningham 
Fairlie,  died  aged  9f^.  Several  other  members  of  the  &mily  lived 
long,  but  I  do  not  cumber  your  space  with  those  under  80." 

—  Electric  Light. — A  few  days  since  a  series  of  interesting 
experiments,  which  possibly  at  some  future  period  may  have  an 
important  bearing  in  the  illumination  of  public  buildings,  ware- 
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houses,  docks,  &c.,  took  place  at  the  West  India  Docks  before  a 
considerable  number  of  gentlemen.  The  apparatus  used  for  the 
occasion  consisted  merely  of  an  electro-magnetic  machine  worked 
by  a  small  steam-engine,  some  insulated  wires,  and  the  electric 
candles,  which  are  the  invention  of  M.  Paul  Jablochkoff,  an  officer 
in  the  Russian  engineering  service,  and  composed  of  two  carbons 
placed  side  by  side  with  a  slip  of  insulating  substance  between 
them,  which  burns  away  with  the  carbon  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  the  wax  of  a  wax  candle  is  consumed  with  the  wick. 

—  A  Calais  Paper  states  that  two  arrests  have  been  made  in 
connection  with  the  recent  robbery  of  bonds  and  other  valuable 
property  from  the  Paris  mail  while  on  its  journey  between  Calais 
and  Paris.  One  of  the  persons  suspected  is  the  man  appointed  to 
watch  the  train  on  the  night  of  the  robbery,  and  the  other  was 
arrested  in  London  when  offering  for  sale  railway  bonds  which  had 
been  stolen  eight  months  ago.  Improved  carriages,  having  only 
one  door  and  a  strong  safe,  are  to  be  used  in  future,  and  the  con- 
ductor is  to  be  armed  with  a  revolver. 

—  Milton's  First  Wife. — Horton  Church,  Bucks,  a  very  old 
Gothic  structure,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  mother  church  of 
Eton,  was  re-opened  to-day  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  after  restora- 
tion. In  the  chancel  lie  the  remains  of  Sarah,  the  wife  of  John 
Milton,  and  it  was  in  the  parish  that  the  poet  wrote  his  **  L' Alle- 
gro "  and  "  II  Penseroso."  The  contract  included  the  rebuilding 
of  the  south  aisle,  new  oak  seating  throughout,  paving  the  floors 
and  passages  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  restoration  of  the  handsome 
entrance  porch  and  chapel,  the  total  cost  of  the  work  being  about 
3,000i. 

—  Female  Heroism. — The  French  Grovemment  has  just  con- 
ferred the  military  medal  upqn  a  young  woman  employed  in  the  tele- 
graph office  at  Pithiviers  during  the  war  of  1 870.  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  German  forces  in  that  town  during  the  month  of  November, 
they  at  once,  as  was  their  wont,  took  possession  of  the  telegraph 
office  and  relegated  Mdlle.  Dodu,  the  yoimg  woman  in  charge,  to 
a  room  on  the  first  floor.  The  wires  passed  through  this  room, 
and  Mdlle.  Dodu  managed  to  tap  them  and  convey  the  information 
to  the  sub-prefect.  One  day  a  telegram  arrived  from  the  Prussian 
staff  at  Orleans  addressed  to  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  informing 
him  of  the  march  of  a  French  corps  upon  Gien,  and  suggesting 
the  movements  to  be  made  in  order  to  surround  it.  This  telegram 
she  took  to  the  sub-prefect,  who  made  three  copies  of  it  for  the 
commander  of  the  French  corps,  sending  each  by  a  different 
messenger.  Two  of  the  messengers  were  killed,  but  the  third  ar- 
rived, and  the  information  enabled  the  French  commander  to  make 
a  timely  retreat.  The  Prussians  did  not  ascertain  what  had  taken 
place  until  just  before  the  armistice,  but  for  which  Mdlle.  Dodu 
might  have  fared  badly.  As  it  was,  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  who 
was  at  Pithiviers  just  after  the  armistice,  congratulated  Mdlle.  Dodu 
upon  her  courage,  and  offered  her  a  place  in  the  Pnissian  telegraph 
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service.  Tliis  she  naturally  refused,  and,  after  having  been  placed 
in  the  orders  of  the  day  by  the  Minister  of  War,  was  appointed 
directrice  of  the  telegraph  office  at  Enghien. 

—  Horse  Show. — The  fourteenth  annual  horse  show  was  opened 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall  last  Saturday,  and  is  considered  to  be  an 
unprecedently  good  one.  The  hunters  are  remarkably  fine  animals, 
and  the  number  of  entries — 130  altogether — is  unusually  large. 
In  the  first  class,  for  weight-carrying  horses,  there  were  thirty-five 
competitors,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  for  the  judges 
to  decide  which  were  best  entitled  to  the  prizes  where  all  displayed 
excellences  of  the  highest  order.  The  champion  cup  was,  however, 
awarded  to  Mr.  Foord  Newton  for  his  four-year-old  Sir  Greorge, 
which  took  the  prize  at  Manchester.  For  the  second  class  of 
hunters,  without  conditions  as  to  weight,  there  were  forty  entries. 
The  judges  were  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  the  Earl  of  Shannon, 
and  Lord  Valentia. 

6.  The  Fall  of  a  Bridge  at  Bath. — An  accident,  not    un- 
usually destructive,  but  unusually  frightful  to  the  imagination, 
occurred  at  Bath  this    morning.      Between  the  Great  Western 
station  and  the  building  in  whicli  the  Exhibition  of  the  West 
of  England  Agricultural  Society  is  held,  stands  a  wooden  truss- 
bridge,  Widcombe  Bridge,  on  which  a  toll  is  levied.     The  col- 
lector, anxious,  it  is  supposed,  to  increase  receipts,  put  upon  this 
bridge  a  placard, — "  Nearest  way  to  the  Exhibition,"  and  so  great  a 
crowd  pressed  upon  it  that  the  bridge  gave  way,  two-thirds  of  it  hang- 
ing suspended  till  it  also  fell.     As  the  height  of  the  bridge  above 
the  water  is  thirty  feet,  the  two  hundred  persons  on  the  bridge  were 
all  more  or  less  hurt — eight  being  killed,  and  fifty  being  danger- 
ously wounded  in  arms,  legs,  or  spines.     Assistance  was,  of  course, 
at  hand ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  majprity  of  the  sufferers  waited 
for  it  with  astonishing  coolness  and  nerve,  though  the  shrieks  of 
some  of  the  wounded  and  of  many  unwounded  persons  upon  the 
banks  were  appalling.     The  cause  of  the  accident  was  undoubtedly 
the  inability  of  the  bridge  to  sustain  a  crowd  on  the  march,  the 
movement  greatly  increasing  the  vibration,  and  the  question  to  be 
tried  is  whether  this  inability  was  not  known  to  the  people  who 
allowed  the  crowd  to  pass.     The  accident  is  a  curiously  rare  one 
in  England,  though  a  great  many  bridges  are  so  doubtful  that  the 
pace  of  carriages  driving  over  them  is  reduced  by  the  rules  to  a 
walk. 

7.  Mr.  Leopold  de  Eothschild  this  day  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  new  Temple  of  the  United  Synagogue  at  St.  Petersburg 
place,  Bayswater.  It  will  be  built  in  Greek-Byzantine  style,  at  a 
cost  of  18,000Z.,  of  which  SfiOOl.  has  been  subscribed  and  4,0002. 
granted  by  the  United  Synagogue.  Mr.  de  Rothschild  said  it  was 
now  seven  years  since  his  father.  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  Central  Synagogue,  and  since  then 
seven  of  these  sacred  buildings  had  been  consecrated. 

9.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. — The  executive  committee  for  the 
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completion  of  St.  Paurs,  which  had  suspended  proceedings  for 
nearly  three  years,  met  again  to-day.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
declaring  it  to  be  desirable,  with  the  funds  now  in  hand,  exceeding 
40,000f.,  to  carry  into  effect  as  far  as  possible  the  wishes  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  by  decorating  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  with 
mosaic,  in  a  similar  style  to  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  A 
sub-committee,  consisting  of  Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  Mr.  Fergusson, 
Mr.  Oldfield,  Mr.  Parry,  and  the  Rev.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt,  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  as  to  the  best  method  of  proceeding  in  the 
execution  of  the  proposed  scheme,  and  as  to  the  artists  and  other 
persons  most  fit  to  be  employed  therein,  with  any  other  matters 
they  may  think  essential,  and  to  report  fully  thereon. 

10.  The  Judges  at  St.  Paul's. — This  afternoon  the  long- 
promised  State  visit  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges  was  paid  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  It  was  the  custom  formerly  and  down  to  this  year  for 
the  Judges  and  Serjeants  to  attend  Divine  service  at  the  Cathedral 
on  the  first  Sundays  in  both  Easter  and  Trinity  Terms,  but  lately, 
owing  to  recent  changes  in  the  Judicial  body,  by  the  effect  of 
which  the  Judges  of  the  Equity,  Probate,  and  Admiralty  Courts 
have  now  become  Her  Majesty's  Judges  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Common  Law  Courts,  fresh  arrangements  had  to  be  made  as  to 
the  continuance  of  the  practice.  The  result  has  been  to  reduce 
the  attendance  of  the  Judges  to  but  one  service  a  year  instead  of 
two,  and  to  establish  a  rota  in  the  place  of  the  former  indiscrimi- 
nate attendance  of  their  Lordships.  This  year,  again,  another 
change  has  been  necessary,  owing  to  the  disposal  by  sale  of  Ser- 
jeants' Inn,  in  Chancery  lane,  at  which  the  Judges  used  to  assemble, 
and  be  escorted  in  a  body  to  St.  Paul's  by  the  City  Marshal,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Corporation.  Henceforward  this  practice 
will  necessarily  be  discontinued.  The  ceremony  last  Sunday  was 
graced  by  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  attended  for 
the  first  time,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  Lord  Justice  Baggallay,  Lord  Justice  Brett,  Vice-Chancellor 
Malins,  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon,  Vice-Chancellor  Hall,  and  Baron 
Huddleston,  and  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Robinson  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox. 
Their  Lordships  wore  their  scarlet  and  ermine  robes  of  office, 
and  were  attended  by  their  train-bearers. 

—  The  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  whose  death  has  just 
occurred,  and  who,  from  her  Liberal  tendencies,  was  nicknamed 
"  La  Reine  Rouge,"  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  ladies  in 
Europe.  She  was  an  excellent  linguist,  being  able  to  speak  with 
tolerable  fluency  almost  every  European  language.  As  is  well 
known,  she  was  for  many  years  separated  from  her  Royal  husband. 
There  was  a  meeting  of  the  pair  once  a  year  in  a  vault-like  apart- 
ment in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Amsterdam.  It  lasted  only  a  few 
minutes,  and  was  merely  of  a  formal  character.  Her  Majesty's 
favourite  residence  was  the  "  Huis  in  t'Bosch,"  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  Hague.  The  palace  was  open  to  visitors,  and  every 
day  at  twelve  o'clock  Her  Majesty  sent  for  the  visitors'  book  in 
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order  to  see  who  had  called  during  the  precediDg  twenty-four 
hours.  Her  private  apartments  were  fitted  up  in  a  quiet,  homely 
manner,  in  accordance  with  her  own  simple  tastes. 

—  Lightning  Accident. — During  the  storm  to-day  a  curious 
incident  occurred  at  Blatchington  Battery.  A  soldier  was  sitting 
in  his  room,  and  a  table  knife  that  he  had  just  been  using  lay 
beside  him,  when  the  lightning  entered  the  apartment,  stmck  the 
knife,  cutting  it  completely  in  two,  and  throwing  the  pieces  about 
the  room,  one  being  taken  nearly  up  to  the  ceiling.  The  man  was 
not  hurt,  but  naturally  very  much  frightened. 

12.  Enthronement  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans. — The  invest- 
ment and  enthronement  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans  took  place  to- 
day, in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Albans.  There  was  a  va^t  con- 
gregation. The  bishop  entered  the  abbey  just  before  twelve,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  shortly  afterwards  conducted  tc 
the  Communion  table  and  directed  tlie  service  to  proceed.  Hei 
Majesty's  letters  patent  founding  the  bishopric  having  been  read, 
the  oaths  were  administered  and  taken  by  his  lordship,  and  the 
archbishop  afterwards  preached  from  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  3.  The  bishop 
and  archbishop  met  the  Mayor  of  St.  Albans  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Town  Hall  in  the  afternoon. 

The  scene  in  the  abbey  was  most  striking  and  picturesque 
This  ceremony  was  the  first  case  of  "  investiture**  since  the  Reform- 
ation. It  should  be  added  that  the  Primate  invested  the  new 
Bishop  under  the  Great  Tower  of  the  Abbey,  before  all  the  people, 
and  not  among  the  clergy  in  the  chancel.  After  the  reading  ol 
the  Letters  Patent  founding  the  bishopric,  Mr.  Stephen  Tucker, 
Rouge  Croix^  cried  "  God  save  the  Queen  1 "  and  handed  to  his 
Grace  the  grant  of  arms  for  the  new  see. 

—  Army  Changes. — Wlien  annoimcing  some  months  ago  the 
probable  abolition  of  the  rank  of  sub-lientenant,  the  Army  and 
Navy  Gazette  stated  that  with  the  introduction  of  second  lieute- 
nants it  was  thought  a  system  would  be  adopted  similar  to  thai 
which  was  in  operation  in  the  days  of  ensigncies,  and  that  an 
establishment  of  lieutenants  and  second  lieutenants  would  be  kepi 
up.  We  are  now.  able  to  state  definitely  that  this  will  be  the  case 
All  regiments  will  in  future  have  an  establishment  of  ten  lieute- 
nants, exclusive  of  the  adjutant,  those  on  foreign  service  being 
allowed  eight,  and  those  on  home  service  four  second  lieutenants, 
who  will  have  to  await  promotion  until  vacancies  occur  in  th< 
higher  rank.  This  change  will  give  universal  satis&ction,  as  s 
break  will  thus  be  provided  in  the  subaltern  ranks,  the  want  o1 
which  was  a  standing  argument  against  the  sub-Ueutenanc} 
system. 

—  The  Emperor  of  Brazil  and  his  Empress  have  arrivec 
from  Paris,  and  the  papers  from  this  date  record  various  instancei 
of  his  Majesty's  wonderful  activity.  One  day  he  spent  a  couph 
of  hours  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum ;  then  he  breakfaatec 
at  the  Criterion ;  and  tlien  paid  visits  to  the  Boyal  Academy 
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to  Dr.  Schliemann  in  Keppel  Street,  to  the  Grrosvenor  Gallery,  and 
to  Mr.  Boehm's  studio  in  Fulham  Eoad.  The  next  day  he  again 
went  to  South  Kensington,  and  visited  Mr.  W.  Crooke,  Mornington 
Eoad ;  after  which  he  went  to  Messrs.  Young's  foundry  in  Eccleston 
Street,  Pimlico,  to  inspect  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Boehm,  destined  for  Bombay,  in  conamemora- 
tion  of  the  recent  visit  of  His  Eoyal  Highness  to  India.  He  also 
inspected  the  statue  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  and  the  last  group  just 
completed  for  the  Wellington  monument  in  St.  PauVs  Cathedral. 
He  afterwards  went  to  see  Miss  Thompson's  pictures  in  New  Bond 
Street ;  the  Byron  Memorial  Exhibition  at  the  Albert  Hall ;  the 
Earl  of  Dudley's  picture-gallery,  and  the  collection  at  Grosvenor 
House,  concluding  the  day  by  a  visit  to  the  Sir  John  Soane  Museum 
in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 

—  The  Egyptian  Collection  of  the  Louvre  has  just  been 
enriched  by  a  very  curious  stone  from  a  quadrangular  ring,  upon 
which  are  engraved  two  representations  of  an  old  Egyptian  king 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  On  one  side  he  is  seizing  a  lion  by  its 
tail  and  making  ready  to  strike  it  with  his  club — an  emblem  of 
victorious  force,  as  explained  by  the  word  Ken — and  on  the  other 
he  is  seen  in  his  chariot  of  war  trampling  his  enemies  under  foot. 
Monuments  of  the  reign  of  this  king  are  extremely  rare,  and 
therefore  this  small  stone  has  a  particular  value  and  interest.  It 
was  discovered  and  bought  for  the  Louvre  by  M.  Pierret,  the 
learned  Egyptian  conservator. 

14.  Ascot  Cup-Day. — The  Ascot  meeting,  favoured  with 
splendid  weather,  has  been  a  great  success.  The  Ascot  Tuesday 
has  always  furnished  the  very  best  day's  racing  of  the  entire  year, 
and  we  doubt  if  there  have  ever  previously  been  so  many  people 
present  on  the  opening  day.  The  Royal  party  arrived  in  state  just 
before  the  first  race  was  run.  The  Gold  Vase  produced  the  most 
interesting  race  of  the  day,  being  selected  for  the  first  appearance 
of  Eosebery  since  his  great  handicap  victories.  He  scarcely, 
however,  looked  quite  up  to  the  mark,  and  it  was  rumoured  that 
he  had  been  beaten  in  his  trial.  Skylark  won  in  a  canter.  The 
result  of  the  competition  for  the  Gold  Cup  was  that  Petrarch  won 
by  a  length,  Skylark  being  second,  and  Coomassie  third.  The  time, 
by  Benson's  chronograph,  was  4  min.  33  sec. 

—  Alfred  the  Great. — Count  Gleichen  has  completed  his 
statue  of  Alfred  the  Great  executed  for  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
ruler,  Wantage,  through  the  liberality  of  Col.  Loyd-Lindsay.  It 
is  of  Sicilian  marble,  and  8  ft.  in  height,  a  fine  bold  figure,  in  the 
cross-gartered  hose  of  the  time,  holding  an  axe  in  one  hand  and 
a  charter  in  the  other.  The  pose  is  good,  and  the  cast  of  the  cloak 
gives  more  variety  to  the  back  than  statues  generally  exhibit. 

16.  Sad  Death  of  an  Officer. — An  inquest  was  held  at  St. 
George's  Workhouse,  in  the  Borough,  this  day,  concerning  the  death 
of  Henry  Augustus  Williams,  aged  forty-five,  formerly  an  officer  in 
the  army.    From  the  evidence  of  his  widow,  who  described  herself 
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as  the  dauglit^r  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  W.  Hartshome,  curate  at  Christ 
Church,  Blackfriars,  and  who  was  dressed  in  workhouse  clothes,  it 
appeared  that  the  deceased  had  served  as  captain  in  the  Royal 
Scots  Guards,  the  Osmanli  Irregular  Cavalry,  the  Gold  Coast  Ar- 
tillery, and  in  the  second  West  India  Regiment.      Being  desirous 
of  improving  his  position  he  sold  his  commission  for  l,000i.  and 
embarked  in  some  business  undertaking  in  Canada.     Not  being 
acquainted  with  business,  he  was  taken  advantage  of,  and  £&iled. 
He  then  returned  to  England,  and  tried  to  get  employment  in 
various  ways.     At  last  he  was  appointed  an  agent  for  the  British 
Equitable  Insurance  Company.      Failing  also  in  this,  he  wrote  for 
an  appointment  in  the  Turkish  army ;  but  in  the  meantime  being, 
with  his  wife  and  three  young  children,  absolutely  in  want,  he 
applied  for  assistance  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.     The 
society  entered  into  an  investigation  of  his  character  from  his  youth 
upwards,  and,  having  found  it  to  be  without  stain,  offered  that  if 
he  could  get  a  commission  they  would  temporarily  assist  his  wife 
and  children.     In  the  meantime,  he  was  compelled  by  hunger  and 
want  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  workhouse,  which  they  entered 
on  June  11.     The  witness  further  stated  that  her  husband  was 
a  thoroughly  sober  man,  and  was  much  esteemed  in  his  regiment. 
Their  friends  had  helped  them,  but  he  did  not  like  to  be  con- 
tinually making  demands  upon  them.     The  landlord  of  the  house 
in  which  the  deceased  had  lodged  pre\dou8  to  going  into  the  work- 
house said  he  thought  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  had  acted 
very  badly  in  the  case.     It  appeared  to  him  that  they  never  did 
attend  to  a  really  deserving  case.     The  public  ought  to  know  that 
75  per  cent,  of  the  income  of  the  society  goes  in  expenses.     A 
medical  witness  said  that  on  examination  he  found  the  deceased 
had  died  of  apoplexy,  no  doubt  caused  by  excessive  sickness.     The 
jury  returned  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  medical  evidence. 

21.  Awful  Fire  in  America. — A  terrible  fire  has  occurred  at 
St.  John's,  New  Brunswick.  It  began  at  two  o'clock,  and  burned 
for  twelve  hours.  The  fire  department  is  said  to  have  been  very 
slow  in  getting  to  work,  and  to  have  become  demoralised  by  the 
extent  of  the  disaster.  The  supply  of  water  also  proved  insuffi- 
cient ;  and  a  strong  wind  blowing,  all  that  part  of  the  city  south 
of  King  Street  is  destroyed,  including  all  the  public  buildings, 
houses,  about  half  of  the  private  residences,  and  part  of  the  wharves 
and  shipping.  Seven  lives  were  lost.  Fifteen  thousand  .persons 
are  homeless,  and  ten  or  fifteen  million  dollars  worth  of  property 
has  been  destroyed,  about  half  of  which  is  insured.  There  are 
great  fears  of  famine.  The  United  States  Consul  has  telegraphed 
to  New  York  and  other  cities  for  aid.  Relief  will  be  sent  at  once. 
Railway  trains  loaded  with  cooked  food  have  already  been  de- 
spatched from  Bangor  and  Montreal. 

24.  A  COPIOUS  SHOWER  OF  Sand  fell  upon  Rome.  Carried  over 
from  the  deserts  of  Africa,  it  filled  the  upper  atmosphere  like  a 
great  cloud,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sun  at  four  o'clock  in 
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the  afternoon  seemed  entirely  shorn  of  its  rays,  appearing  like  a 
pale  moon  of  greenish  tint.  In  some  places  the  sand,  mixed  with 
water,  fell  in  little  drops  of  mud.  In  colour  the  sand  l\as  a  reddish 
brick  tinge,  mixed  with  grains  of  vegetable  pollen.  The  same 
atmospheric  phenomenon  was  observed  at  Naples ;  but,  although 
Vesuvius  was  in  a  partial  state  of  eruption,  no  sand  or  cinders  fell 
there.  Telegrams  from  Naples  report  that  all  Saturday  and  Sunday 
Vesuvius  was  emitting  great  quantities  of  smoke. 

—  MiDHAT  Pasha  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  few 
nights  since,  and  was  much  amazed  at  the  whole  of  the  arrange- 
ments. The  first  thing  that  struck  him  was  the  grating  in  front 
of  the  ladies'  gallery,  and  on  being  told  what  it  was,  he  exclaimed, 
"  And  you  accuse  us  of  shutting  up  our  women  I"  But  what  puzzled 
him  most  was  the  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  uproar  with  which 
a  certain  member  was  received  and  put  down.  But  when  he  was 
told  that  this  gentleman  was  "  one  of  the  rSddcteura  of  a  leading 
paper,  and  one  of  the  most  unpopular  members  of  the  House,"  he 
chuckled  and  rubbed  his  hands,  saying,  "  Then  the  paper  is  not  so 
important  after  all,  since  its  member  is  received  with  so  much 
contempt.  Certainly  in  our  House  the  Speaker  would  have  got  up 
and  boxed  his  ears."  It  was  explained  to  him,  however,  that  this 
would  be  against  the  rules,  on  which  he  replied,  "  Parfait.  parfait, 
tr^s-bon  sens." 

26.  Boiler  Explosion. — There  has  been  another  terrible  boiler 
explosion  in  North  StafiFordshire.  Two  boilers  suddenly  burst  at 
some  ironworks  at  Chatterley,  killing  six  men  and  two  boys  and 
injuring  several  other  persons.  No  cause,  it  is  stated,  has  yet 
been  assigned  for  the  explosion,  and  the  coroner's  inquest  will  no 
doubt,  as  is  usual  under  such  circumstances,  return  a  verdict  of 
accidental  death.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  for  granted  that 
there  was  some  cause  for  the  explosion.  On  the  same  day  on 
which  the  catastrophe  occurred  a  report  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Manchester  Steam  Users'  Association,  was  read  at 
the  monthly  meeting  of  that  body,  in  which,  alluding  to  nine  boiler 
explosions  which  took  place  between  April  21  and  June  22,  he 
points  out  that,  although  as  many  as  twenty-three  lives  were  sacri- 
ficed, these  explosions  were  all  due  to  the  simplest  causes,  and 
might  have  been  prevented  by  competent  inspection  and  the 
exercise  of  due  care.  Some  of  the  explosions  arose  from  wasting  of 
the  plates,  the  metal  being  so  reduced  that  it  was  no  thicker  than 
an  old  sixpence,  while  others  arose  from  excessive  and  undue  pres- 
sure of  steam,  and  others,  again,  from  the  neglect  of  the  simple 
precaution  of  strengthening  furnace  tubes  with  encircling  hoops  to 
enable  them  to  resist  collapse.  In  every  case  where  coroners' 
inquests  were  held  the  usual  verdict  of  accidental  death  was 
brought  in. 

—  A  Fatal  Glacier  Adventure. — A  shocking  Alpine  accident 
is  reported.  M.  Henri  Cordier,  well  known  to  English  moun- 
taineers as  a  prominent  member  of  the  French  Alpine  Club,  has  met 
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with  his  death  on  one  of  the  glaciers  at  the  base  of  Mont  Pelvoux, 
in  Dauphine.  M.  Cordier  was  a  cragsman  of  no  mean  order,  and 
some  of  his  expeditions  of  last  year,  including  the  ascent  of  the 
Aiguille  Verte  from  the  Argentiere  Glacier,  of  Les  Court es  from 
the  Tal^fre  Glacier,  and  of  several  peaks  in  the  Pontresina  neigh- 
boiurhood,  were  made  in  conjunction  with  members  of  the  English 
Alpine  Club. 

28.  Eecreation  Gardens  in  London. — To-day,  amid  much 
public  rejoicing,  the  disused  burial-grounds  of  Old  St.  Pancras 
and  of  St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields,  which  now  join  each  other,  were 
opened  as  public  recreation  gardens,  in  the  presence  of  Lady 
Burdett-Coutts  and  other  visitors.  The  grounds,  which  have  some 
historic  interest,  are  in  the  Old  St.  Pancras  Road,  and  the  church 
in  the  centre  of  one  is  stated  to  be  the  last  in  England  in  which 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church  were  performed  before  the 
Reformation.  Part  of  the  grounds  is  the  spot  formerly  known  as 
the  burial  ground  of  St.  Giles Vin-the-Fields. 

30.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  Mrs.  Besant  were  called  up  for  judg- 
ment before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  the  offence  of  publish- 
ing the  "  Fruits  of  Philosophy,"  a  book  declared  by  the  jury 
calculated  to  deprave  public  morals.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  after 
rejecting  a  plea  that  the  indictment  was  bad,  and  a  demand  for  a 
new  trial,  declared  that,  as  the  defendants  had  set  the  law  at  defiance 
by  circulating  the  book  after  the  verdict  had  condemned  it,  the 
sentence,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  light,  must  be  severe. 
Each  defendant  was  therefore  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  six 
months,  to  pay  a  fine  of  200Z.,  and  to  enter  into  recognisances  in 
the  sum  of  5001,  to  be  of  good  behaviour  for  two  years, — good 
behaviour  including,  of  course,  the  withdrawal  of  the  book. 

—  The  Colorado  Beetle. — Simultaneously  with  the  passage 
of  the  Danube  by  the  Russians,  it  is  announced  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson's  favourite  dread,  the  Colorado  beetle,  has  succeeded  in 
effecting  the  passage  of  the  Atlantic,  and  has  landed  on  German 
soil,  being  first  observed,  with  numerous  larvae,  in  a  potato-field 
at  Miilheim,  near  Cologne.  The  German  authorities  were  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  promising  to  indemnify  the  proprietor,  they 
covered  the  field  with  sawdust  and  tanning-bark,  over  which  they 
poured  petroleum  oil,  which  they  set  on  fire.  One  beetle,  however, 
was  seen  on  tlie  wing,  so  that  the  whole  invading  force  was  cer- 
tainly not  exterminated.  "  Coloured  engravings  "  of  the  insect  have 
been  issued  by  our  own  Commissioners  of  Customs — just  as  coloured 
photographs  of  escaped  criminals  are  issued  by  our  Commissioners 
of  Police — to  all  and  sundry  likely  to  fall  in  with  the  potato- 
beetle,  if  he  does  come.  But  it  will  be  an  unequal  war.  The  beetle, 
like  Shelley's  "  Desolation,"  is  a  "  delicate  thing,"  which  can  easily 
find  harbourage  without  being  detected  by  our  coarse  faculties  at 
all.  We  shall  find  it  almost  as  difficult  as  to  make  war  on  Professor 
Tyndall's  «  germs." 

—  Oxford  and  Cambridge. — At  tho  match  at  I-iord's  between 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  latter  team  were  strong  favourites, 
even  though  they  had  not  done  so  well  in  the  trial-matches  as 
their  rivals,  and  never  was  there  a  more  complete  upset  of  the 
public  fancy.  Though  they  were  indubitably  a  fine  batting  team, 
only  one  of  the  Cambridge  men — A.  P.  Lucas — played  up  to  his 
form,  their  bowling  Was  weak,  and  their  fielding  very  poor,  though 
an  honourable  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  Hon. 
E.  Lyttelton,  who  kept  wicket  in  splendid  style.  On  the  other 
side,  F.  M.  Buckland  gave  a  grand  exhibition  of  batting,  scoring 
117,  and,  as  he  took  no  less  than  seven  wickets,  at  an  expense  of 
only  fifty-two  runs,  Oxford  has  to  thank  him  for  a  hollow  victory 
by  ten  wickets.  Cambridge  scored  134  and  126  ;  Oxford  214  and 
no  wickets  down  47. 

—  The  Czar. — The  temporary  residence  fitted  up  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Czar  at  Plojesti  is  most  unpretending. 
It  is  but  one  storey  high,  and  there  are  only  eight  rooms — a 
vestibule,  an  antechamber,  a  salon  for  the  aides-de-camp  and 
officers  on  duty,  a  smoking-room,  a  study,  a  reception-room,  a 
bedchamber,  and  a  aalle  a  manger.  Except  the  reception-room 
and  the  antechamber,  they  are  all  extremely  small,  but  they  are 
upholstered  with  much  elegance.  In  the  smoking-room,  which 
is  furnished  in  the  Turkish  fashion  with  luxurious  ottomans  and  car- 
pets, there  is  a  portrait  in  oil  of  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  and  a 
chromolithograph  of  Princes  Charles  of  Boumania  on  horseback. 
The  Czar  sleeps  on  an  iron  camp-bed,  which  he  always  carries  with 
him.  Sixteen  is  the  largest  number  that  sits  at  the  Imperial 
dinner-table,  and  that  only  on  gala  occasions.  There  are  no  fewer 
than  four  hundred  horses — many  of  them  superb  animals — attached 
to  the  service  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  and  his  suite. 
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4.  Blewitt's  Buildings — The  inhabitants  of  about  twenty 
wretched  houses  in  Blewitt's  Buildings,  a  blind  court  in  Fetter- 
lane,  were  turned  out  by  order  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
who  had  obtained  the  necessary  orders  to  have  the  buildings  razed  to 
the  ground,  in  order  that  artisans'  dwellings  might  be  erected  in 
their  place.  The  usual  three  months'  notice  to  quit  was  given,  but 
the  majority  of  the  tenants,  who  were  of  the  very  poorest  class,  had 
either  forgotten  the  notice  or  were  imable  to  get  other  lodgings. 
The  authorities  entered  the  court,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
police,  and  proceeded,  as  one  old  woman  said,  **  to  chuck  the 
sticks  out  of  window."  In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  every  house 
was  empty,  and  men,  women,  and  children,  with  their  goods,  were 
huddled  together  in  the  court.  As  the  day  advanced  a  few  of  the 
evicted  tenants  managed  to  get  other  lodgings,  but  most  of  them 
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being  unprepared  with  money  were  unable  to  do  anything  but 
bewail  their  hard  fate  and  keep  an  eye  upon  their  property.  The 
police  frequently  came  round  to  tell  the  houseless  people  to  *'  stir 
up  and  get  out,"  but  were  unable  to  make  them  move.  The  scene 
in  the  evening  was  rendered  more  distressing  by  the  heavy  thunder- 
storm which  broke  over  London,  and  which  drenched  people  to  the 
6kin  and  saturated  the  goods.  At  nine  o'clock  at  night  eight  of 
the  families  were  still  without  shelter  and  resolutely  refused  to  go 
to  the  workhouse  and  leave  their  goods  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  majority  were  Irish,  who  pleaded  that  they  had  "nowhere  to 
go  because  no  one  would  take  them  in." 

—  Railway  Ackjident  in  Ireland. — A  serious  accident  occurred 
at  about  ten  o'clock  last  night  on  the  Dalkley  line  of  railway,  near 
Dublin.  The  engine  and  the  entire  train  left  the  line,  and  the 
carriages  were  all  overturned.  One  man  was  killed  and  several 
persons  were  injured,  chiefly  the  passengers  in  a  third-class  com- 
partment. The  accident  is  attributed  to  a  defect  in  the  points. 
The  line  from  Dublin  to  Bray  is  completely  blocked. 

—  Lake  Thirlmerb. — The  Manchester  City  Council  has  just 
adopted  a  proposal  of  the  Waterworks  Committee  to  purchase 
Thirlmere,  one  of  the  Cumberland  lakes,  and  to  convey  water 
from  it  to  Manchester  by  an  aqueduct  100  miles  long !  The  project 
will,  it  is  said,  need  seven  years  for  its  completion.  The  first 
portion  of  the  work  will  cost  l,700,000i.,  and  will  secure  a  supply 
of  50,000,000  gallons  of  water  per  day.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
subject,  to  the  astonishment  of  non-utilitarians,  it  was  stated  that 
the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  Thirlmere  district  would  be  no  more 
interfered  with  than  was  that  of  Loch  Katrine  by  the  Glasgow 
waterworks ! 

—  The  Shah  of  Persia  has  presented  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  an  assortment  of  modem  Persian  textile  manufactures, 
consisting  of  carpets  and  various  kinds  of  embroidery.  The  gift, 
which  was  sent  tlirough  Major  Smith,  director  of  the  English 
telegiaph  establishment  in  Persia,  was  accompanied  by  a  letter 
from  the  Shah's  secretary,  expressing  his  Majesty's  desire  that  the 
gift  should  be  accepted  as  a  souvenir,  and  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  friendly  manner  in  which  Persian  art  has  been  r^;arded  in 
England. 

—  Strike  in  the  Building  Trade. — The  operative  masons  of 
London  have  now  struck  work  generally  for  two  distinct  objects. 
First — the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  from  52^  hours  per 
week  in  summer-time,  as  now  worked,  to  50  hours  per  week.  As 
lo  tliis  the  master  builders  object  that  the  hours  of  labour  having 
been  already  reduced  within  the  last  few  years  from  60  hours  per 
week  to  52^  hours,  the  reduction  has  gone  far  enough.  Secondly 
—  the  operative  masons  require  a  general  rise  of  Id.  per  hour  for 
all— ^viz.,  from  9d.  to  \0d,  per  hour,  without  regard  to  the  skill 
and  ability  of  the  operative.  This,  also,  the  master  builders  have 
declined. 
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—  Value  of  City  Property. — Many  instances  have  been  given 
from  time  to  time  (the  City  Press  says)  of  improvement  of  the 
value  of  City  properties,  but  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
a  house  in  Lombard  Street,  the  property  of  the  Drapers'  Company, 
which  in  1668  was  let  for  251,  a  year.  In  1877  the  site  lets  for 
2,600i.  a  year  ground  rent,  and  the  lessee  having  expended  10,000i. 
on  the  building  covering  it,  gets  a  return  of  7fiOOL  a  year  rent. 

—  Church  League. — A  meeting  of  the  Church  League  to  pro- 
mote the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England  was  held  to- 
night at  Freemasons'  Tavern.    The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Mackonochie,  and  Archdeacon  Denison  was  one  of  the  speakers. 
The  Archdeacon  moved  the  first  resolution,  "  That  the  idea  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  opposed  to  its  union  with  the  State."     Mr.  J.  T. 
Micklethwaite  moved,  as  an  amendment :  "  That  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  is  of  itself  a  matter  indifferent,  but  it  is  not  a 
sound  policy  for  Churchmen  to  agitate  for  this  separation."     A 
good  deal  of  uproar  followed,  and  there  were  several  remarks  made 
by  persons  in  the  body  of  the  meeting  about  "  The  Priest  in  Abso- 
lution."     The  Rev.  J.  M.  Ben-Oliel  and  other  speakers  followed. 
The  amendment  was  ultimately  put  and  lost,  as  were  two  other 
amendments  disapproving  of  the  objects  of  the  league.     Mrs.  Pa- 
terson,  the  president  of  the  Women's  Protection  League,  caused 
great  confusion  by  demanding  to  be  allowed  to  speak.    She  wished 
to  know  whether  it  was  the  rule  of  the  league  that  men  and  women 
might  both  be  members,  but  the  men  only  could  vote.     If  it  were 
so,  they  were  taking  the  women's  money  and  not  granting  them 
privileges.     The  original  resolution  was  finally  put  and  carried. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Cox  moved  and  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Stanton  seconded  the 
resolution,  "  That  the  results  of  modem  voluntary  effort  afford  the 
fullest  assurance  that  the  Church  when  disestablished  will  be  amply 
provided  for  by  the  offerings  of  its  members."     The  motion  was 
carried.     The  other  resolutions  on  the  programme  were  not  put, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  meeting  broke  up  with 
cheering. 

—  Humane  Discovert. — An  interesting  experiment  was  lately 
made  at  a  horse-slaughtering  establishment  at  Dudley,  with  the 
view  of  testing  a  new  system  of  slaughtering  cattle  by  means  of 
dynamite,  and  thus  putting  them  out  of  existence  more  speedily 
and  with  less  suffering  than  by  the  ordinary  pole-aXe.     Two  large 
powerful  horses  and  a  donkey  (disabled  for  work)  were  ranged  in  a 
line  about  half  a  yard  apart  under  a  shed,  the  donkey  being  placed 
in  the  centre.     A  small  primer  of  djmamite,  with  an  electric  fuse 
attached,  was  then  placed  on  each  of  their  foreheads  and  fastened 
in  position  by  a  piece  of  string  under  the  jaw.     The  wires  were 
then  coupled  up  in  circuit,  and  attached  to  the  electric  machine, 
which  stood  about  five  yards  in  front.     The  handle  of  the  machine 
being  th^n  turned,  an  electric  current  was  discharged,  which  ex- 
ploded the  three  charges  simultaneously,  and  the  animals  instantly 
fell  dead  without  a  struggle.     The  whole  affair  was  over  in  two 
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minutes,  and  the  experiment  appears  to  have  been  a  perfect 
success.  It  was  conducted  by  ^Ir.  Johnson,  agent  for  Nobel's 
Explosive  Company,  Glasgow,  assisted  by  Mr.  Harris,  one  of  the 
dynamite  instructors.  By  this  means,  it  is  stated,  any  number, 
even  a  hundred  or  more  cattle,  may  be  instantly  killed  by  the 
same  current  of  electricity. 

6.  Suicide  of  a  Bluecoat  Boy. — Mr.  Payne  held  an  inquest 
this  day  in  the  infirmary  of  Christ's  Hospital,  in  Newgate  Street,  as 
to  the  deatli  of  William  Arthur  Gibbs,  aged  twelve,  a  scholar,  who 
committed  suicide  by  hanging  himself.  The  boy's  father  said  that 
his  son  had  been  for  several  years  at  the  schools  belonging  to  the 
hospital  at  Hertford,  and  only  came  to  London  just  after  the  Easter 
holidays.  Since  then  he  had  twice  run  away.  He  had  complained 
to  one  of  his  sisters  of  tlie  treatment  he  received  from  one  of  the 
monitors.  On  July  2  he  ran  away  again,  and  when  found  said  that 
he  would  rather  hang  himself  than  remain  under  the  monitor.  He 
told  his  father  that  when  at  the  baths  some  time  previously,  this 
monitor  held  him  under  water  for  some  time,  and  frequently  made 
him  "  fag."  Major  Brackenbury,  the  warden  of  the  school,  said 
the  boy  was  rather  troublesome,  and  of  a  determined  and  bad  cha- 
racter. He  received  a  flogging  after  his  return.  The  Rev.  Charles 
A.  Lee,  head-master,  said  tliat  if  there  had  been  any  terrorism  he 
should  have  heard  of  it.  Major  Brackenbury,  on  being  recalled, 
said  that  a  few  months  since  a  boy  attempted  to  commit  suicide  in 
the  school.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "Suicide  while  in  a 
state  of  temporary  insanity.' 

-  Loss  OF  THE  "  Cashmere." — The  Daily  Nmvs  correspondent 
at  Alexandria  gives  an  account  of  the  wreck  of  the  British  steamer 
"Cashmere"  near  Cape  Guardafui,  the  easternmost  point  of  Africa,  at 
the  very  spot  where  the  "Meikong"  was  lost  only  a  fortnight  before. 
The  "  Cashmere  "  was  on  her  way  from  Zanzibar  to  Aden.  All  went 
well  until  July  5,  when  she  ran  into  Sandy  Bay,  and  it  was  at  once 
seen  that  she  must  become  a  complete  wreck.  Several  lives  were 
lost  in  reaching  the  sliore,  but  eighty-nine  were  saved.  The  ship- 
wrecked crew  and  passengers  underwent  many  hardships,  and  five 
days  and  ^\q  nights  passed  before  assistance  came  to  them.  The 
st^iimer  "Queen  Margaret"  then  appeared  and  took  them  from  the 
small  port  they  had  succeeded  in  reaching,  about  thirty  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Guardafui,  and  conveyed  them  to  Aden.  It  is 
stated  that  the  British  Consul  at  Cairo  has  called  the  attention  of 
tlie  Khedive  to  tlie  necessity  of  establishing  a  lighthouse  at  Cape 
Guardafui. 

—  Another  "Gainsborough  Duchess." — A  picture  claiming 
to  be  "  Gainsborough's  renowned  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire" is  now  exhibited  at  the  Byron  Galleiy,  which  resembles  very 
closely  the  portrait  that  became  so  notorious  last  year  when  sold  in 
the  Wynn  Ellis  sale  for  the  enormous  price  of  10,605{.,  and  within 
three  weeks  afterwards  was  stolen  in  the  night  (May  25-6)  from 
the  exhibition  room  of  Messrs.  Agnew  in  Old  Bond  Street.     The 
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mystery  of  that  robbery  remains  still  imexplained,  and  no  approach 
to  its  solution  seems  to  be  derivable  from  the  somewhat  sudden 
appearance  of  the  picture  now  before  the  public,  which  is  evidently 
not  the  same,  although  clearly  a  portrait  of  the  same  person, 
whether  she  be  the  beautiful  Greorgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  or 
someone  else. 

—  New  Female  Profession. —  The  Scientific  American  an- 
nounces that  a  new  profession  has  been  thrown  open  to  women — 
namely,  that  of  diamond  cutting.  The  work  of  diamond  cutting 
is  a  mechanical  labour  which  calls  into  play  extreme  delicacy  of 
touch  and  special  aptitude  in  judging  form  and  colour.  Nor  is 
any  great  muscular  effort  necessary  in  the  operalions  of  diamond 
cutting  and  polishing,  excepting  perhaps  in  forming  the  facets, 
which  is  done  by  rubbing  one  stone  against  another,  and  is  there- 
fore a  task  which  might  still  be  left  in  the  hands  of  men.  Accord- 
ing to  this  paper,  twenty-three  young  women  are  at  the  present 
time  employed  in  preparing  diamonds  for  the  market  at  Eoxbury 
in  Massachusetts,  in  the  workshops  of  a  Mr.  Morse.  The  work- 
men formerly  employed  by  Mr.  Morse  were  Dutch,  who  are  espe- 
cially famous  for  their  skill  in  the  art.  They  were  also  for  the 
most  part  Jews,  and  were  extremely  jealous  of  the  secrets  of  their 
craft,  refusing  to  take  as  apprentices  any  but  members  of  their 
own  families.  Consequently,  when  requested  to  instruct  some 
young  Americans,  they  unanimously  declined.  Instead  of  openly 
resisting  their  pretensions,  Mr.  Morse  himself  set  about  learning 
the  trade ;  and,  having  acquired  sufficient  dexterity,  established 
secretly  a  workshop  for  women,  to  whom  he  taught  the  art,  and 
that  so  successfully  that  he  has  now  altogether  replaced  his  Dutch 
workmen  by  his  own  pupils,  to  the  great  benefit  of  his  business. 

—  The  Duke  of  Kent  and  President  Washington. — A  state- 
ment has  been  made  lately  that  General  Grant  is  the  only  ex- 
President  of  the  United  States  on  whom  Her  Majesty  has  set  eyes. 
It  may  not,  however,  be  generally  known  that  Queen  Victoria's 
august  father,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  saw  and  conversed  with  the  First 
of  American  Presidents — the  man  who  was  first  in  war,  first  in 
peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen — George  Washing- 
ton. Some  years  since  an  old  print  was  picked  up,  representing 
one  of  "  Lady"  Washington's  New- Year's  Day  Receptions  (the  wife 
of  the  Father  of  his  country  was  always  styled  "Lady"  by  old- 
fashioned  Democrats);  and  among  the  guests  is  a  bluff  young 
gentleman  in  military  uniform,  who  is  "  figured"  in  the  key  to 
the  engraving  as  "  Prince  Edward  of  Great  Britain."  The  Prince, 
not  yet  created  Duke  of  Kent,  had  come  from  his  British  American 
command  to  do  honour  to  the  Cincinnatus  of  the  West. 

—  A  Japanese  Ship. — A  fine  ship,  called  the  "  Niigata  Maru," 
Captain  Walker,  has  arrived  in  the  Thames  from  Japan.  This  is 
the  first  vessel  bearing  the  Japanese  flag  which  has  entered  the 
port  of  London.  Though  built  as  a  steamer,  she  has  made  this 
long  passage  round  the  Cape  under  sail,  occupying  141  days.     The 
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crew  consists  of  tliirty-four  men,  all  of  whom,  with  three  or  four 
exceptions,  are  Japanese.  The  "  Niigata  Maru"  brings  a  cargo  of 
about  1,(500  tons,  chiefly  rice,  and  is  likely  to  be  the  first  of  a  series 
of  regular  traders.  Captain  Walker  reports  that  the  Japanese  sailors 
behaved  admirably,  and  in  any  emergency  were  always  ready  to  do 
their  part.  The  "  Niigata  Maru"  is  to  be  refitted  with  boilers  and 
machinery,  and  will  then  return  with  the  same  crew  to  Japan. 

10.  The  Penge  Murder. — At  the  Kent  assizes  at  Maidstone, 
Sir  James  Stephen,  Q.C.,  referring  to  the  Penge  case,  said  that, 
although  the  trial  would  take  pLace  in  London,  the  grand  jury 
must  consider  the  case.  They  must  return  a  true  bill  against  the 
four  prisoners  if  they  believed  that  they  had  conspired  together  to 
cause  the  death  of  Harriet  Staunton,  but  if  they  thought  that  they 
had  been  g'lilty  of  wicked  and  cruel  neglect  of  the  duty  imposed 
upon  them  by  law  or  by  contract,  and  thus  without  malicious 
intent  had  caused  death,  they  must  return  a  bill  for  manslaughter 
against  the  three  Stauntons,  and  no  bill  against  Alice  Rhodes, 
upon  whom  in  such  a  case  there  would  be  no  responsibility.  The 
jury  returned  a  true  bill  for  wilful  murder  against  the  four 
prisoners. 

—  A  Tigress  at  Large. —  A  fine  tigress  was  killed  near  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway  at  Long  Buckley  this  day. 
The  station-master  at  Weedon  was  informed  of  the  escape  of  a 
tiger  between  Wolverton  and  Rugby,  on  its  way  to  Liverpool,  and 
that  it  was  prowling  about  the  field  near.  He  gathered  some 
friends,  and  with  some  officers  from  the  Weedon  garrison  went  to 
the  spot  on  an  engine*  The  animal  was  discovered  near  the  line, 
her  movements  having  been  watched  from  a  telegraph  post  by  a 
porter  who  had  sighted  her.  A  number  of  country  people  acting 
as  beaters,  she  was  finally  put  to  death  after  receiving:  no  less  than 
eight  rifle  bullets,  besides  several  charges  of  small  shot.  The 
animal  in  question  belonged  to  Mr.  Jemrack,  of  Ratcliffe  Highway, 
and  was  despatched  by  the  8.20  train  from  Broad  Street,  in  what 
is  called  a  "  low-sided  junction  waggon."  While  at  large  it  had 
managed  to  kill  and  partly  devour  a  couple  of  sheep. 

—  Fatal  Accident  to  a  Geologist. — Dr.  James  Bryce,  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  well-known  geologist,  has  fallen  a  martyr  to  the  pursuit 
of  his  favourite  science.  Recently  he  has  been  making  a  geological 
toiu  in  the  Highlands,  and  left  Inverness  this  morning  for  Foyers, 
on  the  shores  of  Lochness,  the  famous  Mis.  Soon  after  reaching 
Foyers  Hotel,  he  set  off  alone,  to  examine  the  rocks  in  the  Baaa  of 
Inverfarigaig,  and  he  was  not  again  seen  alive.  About  three  hours 
aft^r  his  departure  his  body  was  found  by  two  gamekeepers  at  the 
foot  of  a  precipice,  dreadfdlly  crushed.  It  is  supposed  that  while 
climbing  the  rocks  a  mass  had  given  way  under  his  feet,  and  that 
other  fragments  had  fallen  above  him.  The  identity  of  the  de- 
ceased was  only  discovered  on  his  boxes  being  broken  open  by  the 
policcj  authorities,  who  were  sent  for  to  Inverness.  Dr.  Bryce  was 
for  a  long  time  mathematical  master,  and  afterwards  rector,  of 
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the  Edinburgh  High  School.  Since  his  retirement  he  has  lived  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  has  written  several  highly-prized  works  on 
geography  and  geology. 

14.  The  Eton  and  Harrow  Cricket  Match,  which  promised 
to  be  one  of  the  best  contested  matches  of  the  season,  came  to  an 
untimely  end  in  rain  at  half-past  five  to-day.  Public  opinion  had 
rather  favoured  Eton,  in  consequence  of  an  easy  victory  over 
Winchester.  July  13  was  all  that  could  be  wished  in  the  way  of 
weather,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day's  play  Harrow  had  scored  1 57, 
Eton  163,  and  Harrow  second  innings  93  for  two  wickets.  The 
next  day  Harrow  added  100  more,  Rowe,  a  left-handed  batsman, 
making  82,  the  top  score  of  the  match ;  the  two  first  Etonians 
made  49  in  less  than  forty  minutes,  but  at  78  and  one  wicket  down 
the  rain  ended  the  match  in  a  draw,  with  the  honour  fairly  divided. 
Three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Studd  played  in  the  Eton  eleven. 

—  Loss  OF  A   Steamship  and  100  Lives. — It  was  nearly  a 
month  after  the  event  that  the  news  of  a  very  calamitous  shipwreck 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  reached  England — The  steamship  "Eten" 
had  been  lost,  seventy  miles  north  of  Valparaiso,  with  the  sacrifice 
of  100  lives.     It  appears  from  the  telegram  that  there  were  160 
people  on  board,  of  whom  eighty  perished  with  the  shipf  and  that 
by  the  third  day  forty-three  others  had  reached  the  shofe  in  boats, 
on  spars,  or  in  other  ways  not  stated.     But  seventeen  or  twenty 
of  the  unfortunate  persons  on  board  were  reserved  for  a  peculiarly 
horrible  fate.     About  seventy  miles  north  of  Valparaiso  the  coast 
is  thick  with  boulders.     The  Admiralty  Chart  gives  in  Conchali 
Bay  many  rocks  without  a  name ;  on  Wilson's  Chart  one  of  these 
dangers  is  marked  Penitente  Eock.     The  ship  is  stated  to  have 
been  on  her  way  from  the  north  to  Valparaiso ;  and  the  winds 
usual  on  that  coast  varying  between  S.S.E.  and  S.S.W.,  while  the 
current  ordinarily  sets  to  the  north,  it  is  natural  that  she  should 
have  been  close  in  shore  to  avoid  wind  and  current.     Penitente 
Eock  has  deep  water  all  round,  except  that  near  it  are  two  smaller 
rocks.     A  little  to  the  north  is  Conchas  Point,  with  a  ridge  of 
sunken  reefs  running  out  towards  Verd  Island.     Further  to  the 
north  is  Penitente  Point,  a  remarkable  mass  of  stone  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  precipitous  headland ;  and  on  the  south  is  Cape  Tablas, 
a  dangerous   headland  overhanging  another  rock.     Eastward  of 
Cape  Tablas  there  is  a  bay  with  good  anchorage,  for  which  in 
stormy  weather  a  ship  in  distress  might  run,  but  the  way  to  it  lies 
along  a  coast  of  the  general  character  we  have  described,  dotted 
with  many  boulders.     On  one  of  these,  after  the  vessel  had  struck, 
twenty  of  the  shipwrecked  people  took  refuge,  and  we  presume 
that  it  proved  impossible  to  rescue  them. 

—  Eucalypsinthe. — A  new  liqueur  called  "  eucalypsinthe  "  has 
been  manufactured  from  the  leaves  of  the  eucalyptus.  The  valuable 
properties  of  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  as  a  febrifuge  have  been  long 
known  and  appreciated,  especially  by  residents  in  Algeria,  where 
the   eucalyptus   has  been   extensively  cultivated  with    beneficial 
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results ;  and  Dr.  Miergue,  a  colonial  surgeon,  has  now  succeeded, 
after  many  experiments  and  much  patient  research,  in  distilling 
from  the  leaves  a  liqueur  which,  altliough  exhilarating  and  grate- 
ful to  tlie  palate,  is  not  only  absolutely  harmless,  but  possesses  also 
many  useful  medicinal  properties.  A  correspondent  of  a  French 
paper,  wlio  has  made  acquaintance  with  the  new  beverage  in 
Marseilles,  where  it  is,  it  seems,  already  largely  manufactured  and 
consumed,  predicts  that  within  six  months  it  will  become  popular 
throughout  France,  and  will  everywhere  take  the  place  of  absinthe — 
the  "  green  muse  "  which  has  temporarily  inspired,  only  afterwards 
to  stupify  and  kill,  so  many  of  the  most  talented  of  French  writers 
and  poets. 

—  Extraordinary  Landslip. — The  Camborne  Volunteer  Corps 
had  to-day  a  narrow  escape.  There  was  a  large  muster  on  the 
parade-ground  to  take  leave  of  Capt.  Pike,  who  has  become  major. 
Scarcely  had  they  marched  off  than  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth 
where  they  had  been  standing  crumbled  away,  leaving  a  yawning 
chasm  150  yards  wide  and  600  feet  deep.  An  examination  showed 
tliat  an  ancient  mine  existed  at  the  spot,  the  crown  of  which  had 
been  covered.     This  had  rotted  and  given  way. 

—  Eoyal  Visit  to  Wantage. — The  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  paid  a  visit  to  Wantage  for  the  purpose  of  unveiling  a 
statue  of  King  Alfred  the  Great,  who  was  born  at  that  place,  and 
of  whom  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  the  thirty-third  great-grandson. 
This  morning  the  town  was  gaily  decorated  and  filled  with  holiday- 
makers.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Royal  party  at  the  market-place, 
an  address  was  presented  to  the  Prince  and  Princess,  and  in  reply- 
ing His  Royal  Highness  said : — "  I  feel  I  cannot  visit  this  town, 
ever  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  my  illustrious,  though  remote 
ancestor.  King  Alfred  the  Great,  without  calling  to  mind  his 
eminent  virtues,  his  noble  deeds,  and  his  devoted  patriotism.  The 
fine  statue  which  we  inaugurate  this  day  is  a  splendid  gift,  and 
the  presentation  of  it  to  Wantage  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the 
generous  donor,  our  gallant  friend,  Col.  Loyd-Lindsay.  Let  me 
add  that  the  pleasure  I  have  experienced  in  unveiling  it  is  enhanced 
by  the  knowledge  that  it  has  been  executed  by  my  cousin,  Count 
Gleichen." 

The  Prince  and  Princess  each  planted  a  memorial  tree ;  and 
the  Prince  then  unveiled  the  statue,  which  is  of  Sicilian  marble, 
eight  feet  in  height,  and  moimted  on  a  granite  pedestal.  Alfred 
is  represented  as  a  warrior,  his  right  hand  rests  on  a  battle-axe, 
and  his  left  holds  a  large  roll  of  parchment — a  fitting*  symbol  of 
good  laws  and  the  victories  of  peace. 

—  Experiments  with  the  Telephone. — This  afternoon  the 
first  public  exhibition  of  the  telephone  which  has  been  witnessed 
in  tliis  country  took  place  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  assemblage  of  scientific,  musical,  and  literary  celebrities. 
It  was  originally  intended  that  performances  should  be  given 
simultaneously  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  and  at  the  Canterbury  Hall, 
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on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  but  for  the  convenience  of  the 
invited  guests  the  wires  were  taken  to  the  Canterbury  Hall,  and 
brought  back  into  the  Queen's  Theatre,  both  ends  of  the  apparatus 
being  thus  brought  within  view  of  the  united  guests.  An  expla- 
natory address  written  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Cromwell  F.  Varley, 
was  read  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Bennett,  who  stated  that  arrangenients  were  in 
progress  for  the  transmission  of  musical  sounds  from  distances  of 
300  and  500  miles.  He  also  stated  that  it  had  been  intended  to 
carry  on  a  musical  colloquy  between  London  and  Brussels,  but  that 
the  Post-Office  authorities  had  for  the  present  withheld  permission 
to  place  a  wire  at  the  service  of  the  inventor.  The  instrument 
was  then  set  to  work,  and  a  performer  at  one  end  of  the  two  or 
more  thousand  yards  of  wire  played  "  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland," 
''  The  Last  Eose  of  Summer,"  and  "  Home,  Sweet  Home."  Allow- 
ing for  the  difficulties  attendant  on  an  electrical  experiment  in- 
volving delicate  details,  the  result  was  completely  successful  in 
establishing  the  fact  that  musical  notes  and  distinct  melodies  can 
be  transmitted  by  means  of  the  telephone.  Occasionally  the  con- 
tact was  disturbed,  and  in  place  of  agreeable  notes  some  grimting 
sounds  were  heard,  which  provoked  good-natiu:ed  hilarity.  Much 
oftener,  however,  the  tones  were  clear,  powerful,  and  of  good 
quality,  resembling  those  of  a  clarionet,  and  hearty  applause  was 
often  elicited. 

15.  Floods  and  Loss  of  Life. — London  and  many  places 
throughout  the  provinces  have  been  visited  during  the  past  week 
by  heavy  falls  of  rain  and  violent  storms.  The  rivers  Irwell  and 
jNIedlock,  in  Lancashire,  rose  fearfully  high,  owing  to  the  continuous 
rains,  and  many  mills  and  houses  were  flooded.  At  Blackburn 
three  men  were  swept  away  by  the  flood  and  drowned,  and  at 
Oldham  two  boys  have  lost  their  lives  from  the  same  cause.  The 
Eibble  has  in  some  places  overflowed  its  banks,  and  large  tracts  of 
ground  are  inundated,  and  crops  of  hay  carried  down  the  river. 
At  Warrington  a  vast  amount  of  damage  has  been  done  by  floods. 
The  Mersey  has  been  swollen  to  such  an  extent  that  acres  of  hay- 
fields  and  potato  crops  have  been  under  water. 

—  TicHBORNE  Costs. — A  return  has  been  issued  of  the  expendi- 
ture in  the  Tich borne  prosecution.  The  total  costs,  charges,  and  ex- 
penses of  the  prosecution  amounted  to  60,074i.  19s.  4d.,  of  which 
23,67 6i.  178.  went  in  counsels'  fees,  18,71 2i.  6s.  Id.  to  witnesses, 
agents,  &c.,  10,268^.  58.  lid,  to  law  stationers  and  for  printing, 
3,637^.   10s.  4cZ.  for  shorthand- writers'  notes,  and  3,780i.  to  the 

16.  Amateur  Championship  of  the  Thames. — For  the  third 
year  in  succession  F.  L.  Playford,  of  the  London  Eowing  Club,  has 
won  this  title,  this  year  from  T.  C.  Edwardes-Moss,  of  Oxford, 
who  had  won  the  Diamond  Sculls  at  Henley,  and  had  defeated  the 
other  "challengers"  for  the  championship  on  July  13.  He  apd 
Playford  had  never  met  before.  For  a  mile  and  a  half  the  two 
boats  were  alongside — more  or  less — neither  clear  of  each  other. 
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Playford  led  a  little  at  the  start.  Edwardes-Moss  led  half  a  length 
at  the  end  of  a  mile,  and  at  the  mile-and-a-half  they  were  level. 
After  this  Playford  wore  his  opponent  down  and  eventually  won  by 
1 50  yards.  The  time  to  Hammersmith  was  9  min.  8  see.  to  9  min. 
7  sec,  a  pace  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in  a  race  by  profes- 
sionals even  on  a  spring  tide. 

—  Irish  Terrorism.— By  the  grand  jury  of  Bosconunon  Mrs. 
Young,  the  widow  of  Mr.  James  Young,  who  was  recently  shot  on 
his  own  estate,  has  been  awarded  4,0002.  compensation.  Some 
extraordinary  evidence  was  given  before  the  grand  jury,  showing 
the  existence  of  great  terrorism  in  the  county.  It  was  deposed 
that  the  murder  was  publicly  spoken  of  as  a  deed  to  be  accom- 
plished before  it  was  perpetrated.  After  the  murder  a  fanner  who 
told  the  police  that  he  had  before  its  perpetration  seen  a  suspicious- 
looking  stranger  in  the  neighbourhood  was  threatened  the  same 
night,  and  his  house  was  burned  over  the  heads  of  his  wife  and 
family.  Mr.  Young's  steward  has  since  been  warned  that  his  life 
is  in  danger.  Threatening  notices  are  extensively  posted  over  the 
county,  and  some  of  the  witnesses  said  they  gave  evidence  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives. 

—  Capt.  Jones,  of  the  brig  "  Penelope  Sutton,"  which  has  arrived 
at  Berwick  from  Navassa,  America,  reports  that  on  June  28,  while 
in  latitude  45*15  north,  longitude  46*20  west,  he  passed  a  lifeboat, 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  feet  long,  with  a  man  and  woman  on 
board.  The  boat  was  named  the  "  New  Bradford,"  and  was  twenty- 
one  days  out  from  New  Bedford,  bound  for  London.  Capt>.  Jones 
offered  the  man  a  rope,  but  he  refused  it.  His  name  is  Gapt. 
Beaumaris,  and  he  is  attempting  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  this  tiny 
craft,  which  he  built  himself.  The  captain  of  the  ship  that  fell  in 
with  him  before  the  "  Penelope  Sutton  "  stated  that  he  was  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  child. 

—  Eace  between  a  Tbain  and  a  pigeon. — The  other  day  there 
was  a  race  from  Dover  to  London,  between  the  Continental  mail 
express  train  and  a  carrier  pigeon  conveying  a  document  of  an 
urgent  nature  from  the  French  police.  The  pigeon,  which  was 
bred  by  Messrs.  Hartley  and  Sons,  of  Woolwich,  and  **  homed " 
when  a  few  weeks  old  to  a  building  in  Gannon  Street,  City,  was  of 
the  best  breed  of  homing  pigeons  known  as  **  Belgian  voyageurs." 
The  bird  was  tossed  through  the  railway  carriage  window  by  a 
French  oflBcial  as  the  train  moved  from  the  Admiralty  Pier,  the 
wind  being  west  and  the  atmosphere  hazy,  but  with  the  sun 
shining.  For  upwards  of  a  minute  the  carrier  pigeon  circled 
round  to  an  altitude  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  sailed  away 
towards  London.  By  this  time  the  train,  which  carries  the  Euro- 
pean mails  and  was  timed  not  to  stop  between  Dover  and  Cannon 
Street,  had  got  up  to  full  speed,  and  was  proceeding  at  the  jate  of 
sixty  miles  an  hour  towards  London.  The  odds  at  starting  seemed 
against  the  bird,  and  the  railway  officials  predicted  that  the  little 
messenger  would  be  beaten  in  the  race.     The  pigeon,  however, 
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soon  as  it  ascertained  its  bearings,  took  the  nearest  homeward  route 
in  a  direction  midway  between  Maidstone  and  Sittingbourne,  the 
distance  "as  the  crow  flies"  between  Dover  and  London  being 
seventy  miles,  and  by  rail  seventy-six  and  a  half.  When  the  Con- 
tinental mail  express  came  into  Cannon  Street  station,  the  bird  had 
been  home  twenty  minutes,  having  beaten  Her  Majesty's  Eoyal 
Mail  by  a  time  allowance  representing  eighteen  miles. 

28.  The  Colorado  Beetle. — We  have  had  what  seems  to  be 
another  false  alarm  respecting  the  arrival  of  the  Colorado  beetle  in 
our  midst.  Great  numbers  of  what  were  supposed  to  be  these 
beetles,  and  to  have  been  hatched  from  eggs  brought  in  seed 
potatoes  from  America,  having  been  discovered  on  potato  plants  in 
the  suburbs  of  Hereford,  the  Home  Secretary  sent  down  Mr.  Ten- 
nant,  the  naturalist,  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  By  that  gentleman 
it  has  been  found  tliat  the  insect  observed  was  one  of  the  ladybird 
species,  and  a  good  friend  of  the  potato-grower.  From  Cologne, 
however,  it  is  telegraphed  that  the  beetle  has  been  discovered  in 
another  field  near  Miilheim,  and  that  great  excitement  existed  in 
consequence.  At  a  meeting  of  the  York  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
resolutions  were  passed  thanking  the  Privy  Council  for  the  prompt 
steps  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  this  insect  into  the 
country,  and  expressing  regret  that  naturalists  should  be  importing 
live  specimens ;  it  was  stated  that  the  last  attack  on  the  potato 
crops  cost  the  country  50,000,000^. 

30.  A  Crew  poisoned  at  Sea. — A  dreadful  case  of  poisoning 
at  sea  by  unwholesome  food  is  reported.  From  the  statement  of 
a  sailor  named  Inman,  who  to-day  arrived  at  Southampton,  it 
appears  that  while  the  barque  ''  Crown  Prince,"  of  St.  John's,  New 
Brunswick,  was  on  a  voyage  in  November  last  from  the  Peruvian 
coast  to  Falmouth,  the  food  supplied  to  the  crew  was  unfit  for  use, 
and  that  in  consequence  the  whole  of  the  forecastle  hands,  fourteen 
in  number,  became  ill,  and  six  of  them  died.  The  vessel  left  Peru 
on  Oct.  4  last,  and  all  went  well  till  Nov.  19,  when  a  new  cask  of 
pork  was  opened.  On  the  following  day  all  the  men  who  had 
eaten  it  were  taken  seriously  ill,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing. Their  sufferings  are  described  as  fearful,  and  they  were  un- 
able to  work  the  ship,  which  was  therefore  hove  to  for  a  fortnight, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  three  of  the  men  went  mad.  The  captain 
then  made  for  the  Falkland  Islands,  200  miles  distant,  which  he 
reached  on  Dec.  7,  and  where  six  of  the  men  died,  the  rest  being 
sent  into  hospital.  The  doctor  stated  that  the  men  had  been 
poisoned  by  putrid  pork. 

—  An  Indian  Ceremony. — A  scene  occurred  at  Indore  at  the 
latter  end  of  July  which  takes  one  back  to  the  patriarchal  ages. 
The  season's  rains  were  unusually  late,  and  fears  began  to  be  enter- 
tained lest  the  drought  which  has  desolated  Southern  India  should 
be  extending  its  ravages  to  Central  India  also.  To  avert  this 
calamity  Maharajah  Holkar,  accompanied  by  the  Maharanee  and 
all  his  household,  proceeded  early  in  the  morning  to  a  village  about 
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two  miles  distant  from  his  capital.  A  vast  crowd  assembled,  and 
prayers  and  simple  offerings  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  water  marked 
the  humble  faith  of  the  worshippers.  Then  the  Maharajah  took 
hold  of  a  plough,  and,  himself  guiding  tlie  yoke  of  oxen,  turned 
more  than  one  furrow.  Meanwliile  the  jNlaharanee,  acting  as  th<? 
wife  of  a  peasant,  waited  upon  the  Maharajah,  and  at  the  proper 
time  produced  from  the  folds  of  her  cloth  his  frugal  meal  for  the 
day.  Genial  showers,  it  is  added,  at  once  descended  upon  the 
parched  earth,  and  the  people  dispersed  with  shouts  of  gladness 
and  much  noise  of  tomtoms  and  shrill  pipings. 

~  -  A  Railway  Trial. — A  jury  met  at  Bristol  to-day  to  assess 
damages  in  a  claim  for  compensation,  brought  by  the  executors  of 
a  tailor's  foreman  named  Way,  against  the  Great  Western  Railway. 
Way  was  in  a  train  at  Bristol  station  last  summer,  when  an  incom- 
ing ti*ain,  overshooting  the  mark,  dashed  into  the  stationary  train, 
causing  injuries  to  a  number  of  the  passengers.  Way,  who  was  in 
a  delicate  state  of  health,  received  such  a  shock  that  it  hastened 
his  death.  The  company  agreed  to  pay  his  eldest  son  1502.,  and 
the  second  son  200i* 
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2.  The  Promenade  Pier  at  Llandudno,  which  has  been  in 
course  of  erection  for  the  last  two  years,  though  not  quite  finished, 
was  opened  to-day.  The  pier  is  1,250  feet  long,  and  about  30 
feet  wide  in  the  narrowest  part.  At  the  extreme  end  a  broad 
platform  is  being  erected,  on  which  a  pavilion  will  ultimately  be 
built.  Facilities  will  be  provided  for  landing  on  the  pier  firom 
small  boats,  and  the  steamers  from  Liverpool  and  other  less  distant 
places  will  also  be  able  to  land  their  passengers  on  the  pier,  instead 
of  sending  them  to  the  shore  in  small  boats,  as  at  present.  The 
pier  is  a  light  iron  structure,  not  devoid  of  ornamentation,. and  it 
aflfords  a  charming  view  of  the  Happy  Valley,  the  town  of  Llan- 
dudno, and  the  mountains  beyond. 

—  The  German  Demand  for  Gold. — According  to  the  Frank* 
furter  Zeitung^  the  new  German  gold  circulation  is  being  rapidly 
curtailed,  not  only  by  exportation,  but  by  inland  melting  for  in- 
dustrial purposes.  The  annual  report  of  the  Hanau  Chamber  of 
Commerce  specially  comments  on  the  circumstance  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conditions  of  the  gold  markets  which  have  existed 
for  some  time  past,  the  goldsmiths'  demand  is  almost  exclusively 
supplied  from  the  new  coinage. 

4.  The  Tynewtdd  Rbscueks. — Before  30,000  persons.  Lord 
Aberdare,  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  presented  medals 
to  twenty- five  of  the  Tynewydd  rescuers.  Four  of  the  medals 
were  of  the  first  class,  the  Albert.     The  Lord  Mayor  distributed 
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the  Mansion  House  Fund ;  Mr.  H.  Vivian,  M.P.,  the  watches 
presented  by  members  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  Major  Duncan 
presented  five  medals  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
and  Mr.  Talbot,  M.P.,  the  silver  tankards  presented  by  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  Most  of  the  recipients  wore  their  working  clothes, 
having  been  requested  to  appear  in  those  garbs.  The  place  where 
the  awards  were  made  was  on  an  elevated  spot  surrounded  by 
lofty  mountains.  Speeches  were  delivered,  and  the  utmost  en- 
thusiasm was  displayed ;  but  the  immense  throng  was  most 
orderly.  After  the  distribution  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Williams,  Fair- 
field, entertained  about  500  persons  at  a  banquet  in  the  Market 
House,  which,  as  well  as  the  town,  was  decorated  with  flags  and 
arches  of  evergreens. 

6.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  visited  at  Hawarden  Castle  this  morning 
by  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Bolton  Liberal  Association, 
numbering  about  1,400.  He  at  once  gave  them  permission  to  see 
the  grounds,  but  at  first  declined  to  address  them.  Subsequently, 
however,  he  informed  them  that  he  and  his  son  were  about  to  fell 
a  tree  in  the  park,  and  he  would  then  reply  to  any  vote  of  thanks 
they  might  wish  to  propose  to  him.  About  four  o'clock  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  his  son,  clad  in  rough  working  suits  with  slouch  hats, 
proceeded  to  a  large  ash  tree,  about  fifteen  feet  in  circumference, 
at  a  distant  part  of  the  park,  and  set  to  work  to  fell  it  in  presence 
of  the  whole  body  of  spectators.  Before  beginning  they  threw  off 
hat,  coat,  and  neckerchief,  till  they  had  on  only  check  shirts  and 
rough  light  pants,  and  as  the  chips  flew  at  the  strokes  of  their 
axes  the  admiring  excursionists  picked  up  some  of  the  fragments 
and  carefully  treasured  them  as  mementoes  of  their  visit.  As  some 
relief  to  the  monotony  of  waiting,  the  excursionists  sang  several 
glees,  and,  as  the  ex-Premier  paused  to  breathe  awhile,  crowds 
gathered  round  him  with  a  view  to  shaking  hands.  Mr.  Gladstone 
granted  the  favour  to  the  ladies  of  the  company,  but  refused  it  to 
the  men.  The  excursionists  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gladstone  for  their  kindness  in  allowing  the  use  of  the  park 
and  for  their  presence  on  the  occas^ion.  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  to 
the  vote,  leaning  on  his  axe,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing 
so  many  persons  present  enjoying  the  fresh  air  and  the  scenery  of 
the  park.  He  went  on  to  speak  at  length  of  the  contrast  between 
life  in  town  and  country,  and  said  lie  trusted  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  contrast  would  not  be  so  great  as  now. 

—  The  Pigmy  Marmozet. — Among  the  recent  additions  to 
the  collection  in  the  Zoological  Society's  monkey-house  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  pigmy  marmozet.  This  is  the  smallest  and  one  of 
the  rarest  of  the  monkeys  of  the  New  World,  and  no  other  living 
specimen,  so  far  as  is  known,  had  previously  been  brought  to 
Europe.  The  little  animal  was  purchased  by  the  Society  at  the 
end  of  April  from  an  engineer  who  had  been  working  on  one  of  the 
steamboats  of  the  Upper  Amazons.  It  was  stated  to  have  been 
obtained  near  Pebas,  in  Eastern  Peru.     The  total  length  of  the 
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})ody  of  thiri  little  animal  is  about  five  inches ;  its  tail  is  about  the 
same  lengtli.  It  is  therefore  the  smallest  of  the  true  monkeys, 
though  some  of  the  allied  group  of  lemurs  are  still  more  diminu- 
tive. 

—  Meux's  Experiment.— With  regard  to  the  well-boring  at 
Messrs.  Meujc's  Brewery,  in  the  Tottenham  Court  Road,  a  contem- 
porary says  : — *'  All  hope  of  coming  upon  inexhaustible  streams  of 
water  below  the  lower  green  sand  is  now  definitively  abandoned. 
Perhaps  the  most  unexpected  result  of  these  borings  is  the  dis- 
covery that  not  only  is  the  whole  series  of  secondary  formations, 
with  the  exception  of  the  chalk  and  green  sand,  absent,  but  even 
some  of  the  upper  paleozoic  or  primary  rocks  are  also  missing. 
Up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  no  one  could  be  quite  sure  that  there  were 
not  lying  beneath  the  earth,  between  the  chalk  downs  of  Epsom 
on  the  south,  and  of  Dunstable  in  the  north,  supplies  of  coal  suf- 
ficient for  the  domestic  use  of  London  and  its  suburbs  for  ages  to 
come  ;  nay,  for  aught  that  was  known,  these  supplies  might  even 
have  been  attainable  at  depths  no  greater  than  those  from  which 
coal  is  now  being  raised  in  some  parts  of  England  with  a  profit. 
But  Messrs.  Meux's  experiment  has  at  least  determined  the  fact 
tliat  no  coal  will  ever  be  found  under  New  Oxford  Street,  nor  in 
all  probability  under  any  portion  of  this  part  of  the  country.     The 
last   stratum   bored  through  at  Messrs.  Meux's  is,  in  fact,  now 
proved  by  its  fossils  to  be  Devonian.     It  is  a  very  hard  shale,  re- 
sembling slate  in  colour,  though  not  splitting  so  easily.     This 
discouraging  kind  of  core  was  first  found  immediately  below  the 
lower  green  sand,  at  a  depth  of  1,100  feet,  and  at  40  feet  lower, 
where  the  boring  was  finally  discontinued,  the  diamonds  were  still 
cutting  through  this  obstinate  substance.      The  so-calleid  green 
sand  cut  through  in  these  operations  is  represented  only  by  sand- 
stone and  limestone  ;  and  hence  the  pieces  of  cores,  which  vary  in 
length  from  50  feet  downwards,  and  resemble  rough  and  broken 
pillars  of  greyish-white  stone,  can  fortunately  be  easily  put  to- 
gether in  unbroken  succession  without  chance  of  disturbance." 

7.  Marriage  of  the  Lady  Mayoress. — The  marriage  of  the 
Lady  Mayoress  (Miss  Ada  Louisa  White)  with  Mr.  Cecil  Herbert 
Thornton  Price  was  solemnised  this  morning  at  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  Canon  Liddon,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  F.  Webber,  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Roberton  (chaplain  to  the  Lord  Mayor),  and  the  Rev.  W.  S.  H. 
Meadows,  vicar  of  Chigwell.  The  feet  that  a  wedding  had  not 
taken  place  in  the  cathedral  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  gave 
additional  interest  to  the  ceremony,  and  although  the  building 
was  thronged  from  end  to  end,  an  immense  number  of  applicants 
for  tickets  were  necessarily  refused. 

—  The  Grand  Shereef  of  Morocco,  Sidi  el  Hadj  Abd-es-Salem, 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Wazan,  accompanied  by  the  Shereeffa,  an 
English  lady,  and  their  two  children,  with  several  attendants, 
arrived  at  Charing  Cross  yesterday  afternoon.     The  Prince's  visit 
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is  of  a  private  cliaracter,  and  it  is  not  yet  known  how  long  he  will 
stay  in  England. 

The  Pope's  Daily  Life. — The  Figaro  gives  the  following 
details  of  the  daily  life  of  the  Pope  : — In  winter  as  in  summer  the 
Pope  rises  at  6  a.m.  He  then  spends  his  time  in  prayer  until 
8  A.M.,  when  mass  is  celebrated  in  his  private  chapel.  At  nine 
o'clock  he  breakfasts,  and  afterwards  opens  his  correspondence  and 
transacts  business  with  his  secretary.  Cardinal  Simeoni.  He  then 
gives  private  receptions  in  his  library  until  about  half-past  twelve, 
when  the  semi-public  audiences  begin.  At  these  deputations  are 
received  and  addresses  are  read.  These  concluded,  the  Pope, 
attended  by  those  among  the  cardinals  who  are  more  intimate 
with  him,  walks  in  the  galleries,  or  sometimes  in  the  garden,  un- 
til half-past  one,  when  he  dismisses  his  suite  and,  attended  by 
Monsignor  Ricci,  his  major-domo,  reads  the  oflBce  for  the  day. 
At  2  P.M.  the  Pope  dines,  afterwards  taking  a  siesta  for  half  an 
hour.  The  recital  of  the  breviary  occupies  him  until  half-past 
four,  when  he  visits  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  his  chapel,  and  after- 
wards walks  again  in  the  galleries  or,  when  the  weather  is  hot,  is 
carried  into  the  garden.  On  returning  he  is  again  occupied  read- 
ing his  correspondence  until  sunset,  when  the  private  receptions 
recommence  and  are  continued  until  nine  o'clock.  Afterwards  a 
circle  is  formed  by  the  inmates  of  the  Vatican  and  general  conver- 
sation is  carried  on  for  a  short  time,  when  the  Pope  partakes  of  a 
frugal  supper  and  retires  to  his  chamber. 

10.  Carrier-Pigeons. — A  German  paper  gives  some  details  of 
the  extraordinary  development  of  the  breeding  and  training  of 
carrier-pigeons  in  Germany  since  the  late  war.  During  the  siege 
of  Paris,  as  is  well  known,  pigeons  afforded  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  outside  world  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
beleaguered  city.  In  order  that  similar  messengers  might  be  avail- 
able in  the  hour  of  need,  pigeon-houses  were  established,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  in  most  of  the  larger  garrison  towns  of 
North  and  South  Germany,  and  now  pigeon-flying  has  rapidly  be- 
come a  favourite  pastime  and  sport  throughout  the  country.  The 
increased  attention  thus  given  to  the  subject  has  resulted  in 
the  observation  of  many  peculiarities  in  the  birds.  Carrier-pigeons 
of  good  breed,  it  is  noticed,  although  they  may  be  started  in  com- 
pany and  bound  for  the  same  place,  fly  quite  independently  of  one 
another.  Each  one  selects  its  own  course,  some  taking  a  higher, 
others  a  lower  flight,  and  speeds  on  its  way  without  taking  any 
heed  of  its  neighbours.  The  birds,  in  fact,  seem  to  know  that 
they  are  racing,  and  each  one  exerts  itself  to  the  utmost  to  arrive 
first  at  the  goal.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  every  pigeon-house 
there  are  always  certain  places,  trees,  &c.,  which  are  usually 
favourite  resorts  of  the  birds,  but  when  coming  in  in  a  race  the 
well-bred  pigeon  never  stops  for  a  moment  at  any  of  these  haunt«, 
})ut  flies  straight  to  his  own  particular  house,  frequently  arriving 
there  in  so  exhausted  a  state  as  to  be  unable  to  eat  the  food  it  is 
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most  fond  of.  Birds  which  are  sitting,  or  which  have  lately  hatched 
young,  are  generally  taken  in  preference  to  otliers  for  racing  ;  but 
instances  have  been  known  in  which  carrier-pigeons  of  good  breed 
which  have  been  taken  to  a  fresh  home,  and  which  have  hatched 
young  there,  have  deserted  their  brood  and  flown  away  to  their 
original  home  at  the  first  opportunity  they  had  of  escaping. 

11.  Fatal  Fire. — At  St.  Just,  near  Penzance,  five  boys,  the 
youngest  aged  eight  months  and  the  eldest  about  nine  years,  the 
children  of  Henry  Angwin,  miner,  were  put  to  bed  in  an  upstairs 
room  in  their  father's  cottage,  and  left  alone  in  the  house  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  the  mother  looked  for  her  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  eleven 
years.  On  returning  she  found  the  cottage  in  flames,  and  notwith- 
standing the  stn  nuous  efforts  of  the  neighbours  and  of  Angwin, 
the  father  of  the  children,  who  came  home  at  this  crisis,  the  five 
brothers  were  burnt  to  d^ath,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
youngest  child,  nothing  but  charred  remains  were  found.  The 
jigony  of  the  mother,  who  made  desperate  attempts  to  enter  the 
burning  house,  was  pitiable. 

14.  Gallant  Rescue. — As  a  Mrs.  Phipps  and  her  daughter,  at 
Southsea,  this  morning,  were  returning  to  their  bathing  machine 
on  the  beach  somewhat  exhausted,  after  a  long  swim  out  to  sea, 
they  heard  screams  proceeding  from  a  young  lady  some  little  dis- 
tance off.  Thinking  she  was  amusing  herself,  no  notice  was  at  first 
taken  of  her,  but,  finding  that  she  was  really  struggling  for  life, 
Miss  Phipps  swam  to  her  assistance  and  reached  her  just  as  she 
sank  for  the  second  time.  The  drowning  lady,  however,  who  was 
afterwards  ascertained  to  be  Miss  Johnstone,  of  Southsea,  clutched 
hold  of  her  rescuer  so  firmly  that  both  were  almost  drowning, 
when  Mrs.  Phipps  swam  to  their  assistance.  She  in  her  turn  was 
seized  round  the  neck,  and  for  a  time  all  the  three  seemed  in 
imminent  danger  of  drowning,  as  the  tide  was  running  out  very 
strongly.  A  macliine  man  then  swam  out,  and  laying  hold  of  Miss 
Johnstone's  hair,  swam  back  with  her  to  shore.  In  the  meantime, 
a  gentleman  went  to  their  aid,  and  a  boat  from  a  yacht  reaching 
them  at  the  same  time,  the  ladies  were  rescued.  This  is  the  second 
life  which  Mrs.  Phipps  has  been  the  means  of  saving. 

15.  Tub  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
commenced  its  sittings  at  Plymouth  this  afternoon,  and  in  the 
evening  the  President  for  the  year.  Professor  Allen  Thomson, 
delivered  his  inaugural  address  to  *'a  large  and  brilliant  assemblage  ** 
in  the  Guildhall.  There  were,  of  course,  on  subsequent  days  the 
usual  separate  Meetings  of  Sections,  with  what  we  may  venture  to 
describe  as  the  usual  or  average  fare.  There  were  excursions  by 
land  and  by  sefi.  There  were  conversaziones  and  aggregate  gather- 
ings. There  were  all  the  stimulating  pleasures  of  social  intercoiurse 
to  relieve  the  labours  of  high  intellectual  exercise.  There  were 
papers  read  before  crowded  and  scanty  audiences — those  which  had 
proved  most  attractive  not  being  always  the  best.  There  was  the 
ordinary  intermixture  of  wheat  and  chaff,  of  solid  instruction  and 
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speculative  rubbish.  The  session  could  hardly  be  described  as 
specially  distinguished  above  those  of  preceding  years.  No  great 
discovery,  except  the  Telephone,  was  recorded  and  illustrated. 
The  latest  reports  from  Plymouth  announce  that  ''  some  dissatis- 
faction has  been  expressed  at  the  almost  entire  silence  of  the  ladies 
in  the  different  sections  during  the  present  meeting  of  the  British 
Association."  A  rumour  had  got  abroad  that  Mrs.  Crawshay  had 
prepared  a  paper  giving  some  account  of  the  progress  of  her  scheme 
of  "Lady  Helps,"  and  "such  indeed  was  the  fact;  but  it  was 
understood  that  the  Committee  of  Sections  declined  to  receive  it, 
as  not  sufficiently  of  a  scientific  character." 

—  Animal  Railway  Suffering.  —  Notwithstanding  all  the 
praiseworthy  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  lessen  the  horrors  of 
the  journeys  of  cattle  to  the  shambles,  the  suffering  endured  by  the 
unhappy  beasts  is  still  at  times  so  unendurable  that  they  cut  the 
matter  short  by  dying  before  they  are  slaughtered.  Some  remark- 
able evidence  on  this  point  was  given  in  the  Preston  County  Court, 
when  a  cattle  dealer  of  Kinross  sued  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway  Company  for  50L  loss,  alleged  to  have  been  incurred  owing 
to  delay  in  delivery  of  ninety-eight  calves  forwarded  on  five  dif- 
ferent occasions  from  Preston  to  Perth.  The  calves,  it  appeared, 
were  despatched  from  Preston  by  a  train  leaving  that  town  at 
1 1.25  A.M.,  and  which  ought  to  have  reached  Perth  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  next  day.  The  train,  however,  being  ten  or 
twelve  hours  late,  the  market  was  missed,  and  the  calves  were  all 
so  greatly  deteriorated  from  exhaustion  for  want  of  food  that  of 
one  lot  five  of  the  animals  died  immediately  after  ai-rival  at  Perth, 
and  six  of  another  three  days  after  plaintiff  received  them.  A 
large  number  that  might  have  been  sold  at  from  488.  to  558.  each, 
if  they  had  come  to  hand  in  time,  were  sold  at  108.  each  on  the 
day  after  their  arrival.  The  distance  from  Preston  to  Perth  is 
240  miles,  and  the  calves,  when  they  did  not  come  in  time  for  the 
market,  were  sent  on  to  the  plaintiff  at  Kinross,  thirty-five  miles 
farther.  A  calf,  it  was  stated,  ought  to  be  fed  twice  a  day  at 
least,  and  a  veterinary  surgeon  stated  for  the  company  that  he  did 
not  think  it  right  to  send  calves  three  weeks  old  a  journey  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  hours.  "  Under  such  treatment,  if  three- 
fourths  of  them  survived  the  journey,  they  would  do  well."  It  was 
also  urged  on  behalf  of  the  company  that  calves  should  not  be 
sent  by  goods  trains,  but  in  horse-boxes.  The  jury  gave  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  for  31i.  and  costs. 

—  PoNGO. — A  few  days  since  the  young  gorilla,  of  whose  re- 
ceptions in  Berlin  we  have  already  spoken,  arrived  in  England  by 
the  Hamburg  steamer,  and  was  taken  to  the  Westminster  Aquarium. 
Pongo  is  the  first  gorilla  that  has  been  safely  brought  to  Europe, 
and  he  has  now  been  thirteen  months  an  inhabitant  of  the  tempe- 
rate zone.  Even  in  Africa  the  gorilla  rarely  lives  long  in  captivity. 
M.  Du  Chaillu  had  three  at  different  times,  which  were  all  taken 
young,  but  he  did  not  keep  any  one  of  them  more  than  a  few  days 
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or  weeks.  Pongo  (whose  name  is  that  by  which  Battel,  an  early 
traveller  in  1629,  called  the  gorilla  species)  was  found  by  the  BitssLin 
Natural  History  Expedition  to  Africa  chained  up  in  a  village  on 
the  Gaboon.  De  Falkenstein  brought  him  to  Berlin,  and  sold  him 
for  20,000  marks  to  the  Berlin  Aquarium.  He  is  about  three  years 
and  ten  montlis  old,  and  is  believed  to  have  about  eighteen  months 
l)efore  him  l)efore  the  dangerous  period  of  teething  will  begin. 
He  is  3|  feet  in  height. 

18.  TiiK  Strike  in  the  Building  Tdade. — For  some  weeks 
past  a  contest  has  been  going  on  between  the  master  builders  and 
the  masons,  which  has  resulted  in  the  strike  of  the  latter.  The 
men  demanded  an  additional  penny  per  hour,  and  that  they  should 
})e  permitted  to  commence  half  an  hour  later  in  the  morning — 
that  is  to  say,  instead  of  6  o'clock,  at  half-past  that  hour.  At  a 
meeting  held  on  Saturday  at  Clerkenwell  Green  several  employers 
and  workmen  explained  the  circiunstances  of  the  contention  in  the 
trade,  and  it  was  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  that,  inas- 
much as  a  large  number  of  them  were  obliged  to  reside  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  for  want  of  house  accommodation,  they  could 
not  easily  get  trains  so  as  to  get  to  their  work  before  half-past  six. 
That  was  not  considered  to  be  an  exorbitant  demand,  because  the 
men  did  not  object  to  work  half  an  hour  later  in  the  evening. 
The  demand  of  one  penny  per  hour  was  thought  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  employers'  interest,  considering  that  their  contracts  had 
been  entered  into  without  any  idea  of  such  an  increase  of  wages 
being  asked.  No  solution  of  the  present  difficulty  was  arrived  at, 
and  the  meeting  broke  up. 

—  Isaac  Pride,  one  of  the  Tynewydd  colliers,  has  sent  the 
following  letter  to  the  TiTnes  : — "  I  wish  to  thank  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  for  the  first-class  Albert  Medal  which  Lord  Aberdare  was 
commissioned  to  present.  And  next,  I  thank  Major  Duncan  for 
presenting  me  with  the  medal  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
Then  I  wish  to  thank  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  subscribers  to  the 
Mansion  House  Fund  and  others  for  the  money  I  have  received 
from  them  ;  and  I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  Parliament  for 
their  kindness  in  presenting  me  with  a  watch  and  chain.  1  wish 
to  say  I  am  very  proud  of  the  rewards  that  I  have  received,  and 
little  did  I  think  the  public  would  take  as  much  interest  in  it  as 
they  did  when  we  were  working  to  rescue  the  men." 

—  The  Colorado  Beetle. — When  the  Glasgow  Post  Office 
authorities  were  this  week  sorting  the  mail  from  America,  they 
came  upon  a  sample  parcel  containing  a  tin  canister  perforated 
at  the  top.  Upon  examination  the  canister  was  found  teeming 
with  living  and  dead  Colorado  beetles  and  locusts.  They  put  the 
living  to  death  and  despatched  the  whole  parcel  to  the  London 
postal  authorities. 

It  is  >»elieved  that  the  Colorado  beetle  discovered  in  the  mail 
carriage  betwc^en  Plymouth  and  Bristol  was  a  specimen  in  course 
of  transit  by  post,  portions  of  a  perforated  cardboard  box  having 
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been  found  in  the  van ;  and  the  Post  OflSce  authorities  have 
accordingly  given  instructions  that  the  American  mails  shall  be 
carefully  watched  on  arrival,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  transmis- 
sion of  such  dangerous  insects  alive. 

—  Christ's  Hospital. — The  report  of  the  committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  William  Arthur  Gibbs,  a 
scholar  in  Christ's  Hospital,  and  into  the  general  management  of 
the  hospital,  has  just  been  published. — 

The  Committee  find  that  the  allegations  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  deceased  boy  have  been  substantially  proved,  and  exonerate 
the  authorities  of  the  school  and  the  monitor  under  whom  Gibbs 
was  placed.  They  find  many  serious  causes  of  complaint  in  the 
general  management  of  the  school,  but  these,  they  say,  are  due 
not  to  the  shortcomings  of  individuals,  but  to  faults  inherent  in 
the  system.  The  Committee  recommend  the  removal  of  the 
school. 

—  EoMAN  Remains  in  Paris. — An  interesting  discovery  has 
been  made  by  some  workmen  who  are  pulling  down  the  old  houses 
which  are  to  make  room  for  the  new  boulevard  connecting  the 
National  Opera  House  and  the  Theatre  Franpais.  In  the  court- 
yard of  a  house  in  the  Rue  d'Argenteuil,  at  a  depth  of  about  five 
feet  from  the  surface,  they  came  upon  two  skeletons  laid  side  by 
side,  but  placed  obliquely.  The  chest  of  one  of  these  skeletons 
was  still  prominent,  and  the  ribs  seemed  to  be  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  A  third  skeleton  was  found  at  right  angles  to  the 
two  others.  At  their  head  and  at  their  feet  were  several  vases  and 
medals,  one  of  which  was  so  much  oxydated  that  the  inscriptions 
upon  it  were  illegible.  The  other  medals,  which  date  from  Con- 
stantine  and  his  son  Crispus,  are  of  bronze  and  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation.  The  Constantine  medal  is  0*6698  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  with  the  laurelled  head  of  Constantine  and  the 
inscription  '*  Constantinus  Aug."  on  one  side,  while  upon  the  re- 
verse is  a  star  between  two  globes  placed  upon  a  temple,  with  the 
inscription  "  Providentia  Aug."  The  Crispus  medal  is  0*7092  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  with  the  laurelled  head  of  Crispus,  and  the 
inscription  "  Crispus  Nobilic,"  while  upon  the  reverse  is  a  globe 
surmounted  by  three  stars,  and  placed  upon  the  summit  of  the 
fagade  of  a  temple,  upon  which  is  the  inscription  "Vot. — TS. — 
XX."  Upon  the  two  sides  of  tlie  temple  are  the  letters  F  and  B, 
with  tlie  words  "  Beat  a  Tranquillitas." 

20.  Piracy  in  the  North  Sea. — The  Copenhagen  Dags  Tele- 
graph  contains  the  following  particulars  of  an  attempt  at  piracy 
in  the  North  Sea.  The  English  ship  "Mexican,"  Captain  J. 
GriflBth,  having  a  few  days  ago  gone  ashore  near  the  Swedish  village 
of  Onsala,  the  captain  arranged  with  the  fishermen  to  assist  him  to 
get  the  ship  off  for  the  sum  of  lOl.  sterling,  and,  after  having 
thrown  overboard  part  of  the  cargo,  consisting  of  coals,  and  got  an 
anchor  out,  the  ship  was  eventually  floated.  The  money  was  paid, 
but  tlie  Swedes  would  not  leave  the  ship,  and  prepared  to  take  it 
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into  the  port  of  Onsala,  so  as  to  be  able  to  claim  a  large  reward 
under  the  pretext  of  having  saved  the  ship.  Fortunately  the  mate, 
who  was  a  Dane,  understood  what  the  Swedes  were  about,  and  at 
once  informed  the  captain,  who,  having  again  called  upon  the 
Swedes  to  leave  the  ship,  which  they  refused  to  do,  called  the 
crew  together  and  distributed  arms  amongst  them,  with  which 
they  attacked  the  intruders,  and  compelled  them  to  jump  over- 
board, when  they  were  picked  up  by  their  comrades  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  boats. 

—  The  North  of  England  Ibon  Tradb. — ^The  award  of  Mr. 
David  Bale,  the  arbitrator  in  the  wages  dispute  in  the  North  of 
England  manufactured  iron  trade  is  just  issued.     The  employers 
claimed  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent.,  but  the  men  have  shown  a 
strong  inclination  to  resist  it,  especially  as  it  was  expected  that  it 
would  have  collateral  issues  in  reducing  the  wages  in  other  iron 
districts.     In  the  award  Mr.  Dale  states  that  he  has  given  careful 
and  anxious  consideration  to  the  evidence  advanced  at  the  Arbi- 
tration Board.     While  the  decline  in  the  prices  of  iron  since  the 
award  of  Messrs.  Mundella  &  Williams  lent  considerable  weight  to 
the  employers'  claim,  he  thought  that  the  ultimate  interests  of 
both  parties  might  be  best  consulted  by  leaving  the  wages  un- 
altered till  more  time  has  been  allowed  for  seeing  in  what  directi<ni 
prices  tend.     Should  it  be  decidedly  downwards,  he  indicated  that 
the  present  should  be  re^rded  as  a  minimum  rate  of  wages.    If 
the  tendency  be  upwards,  higher  selling  prices  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  an  immediate  corresponding  advantage  in  wages. 
He  therefore  awards  that  present  wages  continue  till  three  months' 
notice  be  given,  no  such  notice  to  be  available  before  December 
31  next. 

—  German  Telegraphic  Wires. — The  G-erman  Gt)vemmeDt  is 
apparently  anxious  to  lay  down  subterranean  telegraph  wires  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  at  all  events  between  the  capital  of  the  empire 
and  its  frontier  fortresses.  A  line  has  been  already  established 
and  formally  opened  between  Berlin  and  Mayence,  and  it  is  now 
intended  to  join  Frankfort  and  Strasburg  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  cost  of  these  wires  is  about  eight  to  ten  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  above-ground  telegraphs ;  but  when  once  con- 
structed they  are  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  storms  or  bad  weather, 
and,  moreover,  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  for  the  enemy  to 
destroy  them,  since  he  would  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  find  out 
exactly  where  they  are  buried,  and  then  dig  down  to  reach  them. 

—  "  MoNTEM,"  or  "  Salt  Hill,"  near  Eton,  has  been  sold  by 
the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Botham  to  Mr.  Gharsley,  the  Begistrar 
of  Eton  College,  who  has  purchased  it  on  his  own  account  and 
without  any  reference  to  his  connection  with  the  collie,  with  the 
view  of  retaining  the  fine  old  mansion  familiar  to  all  Etonians  for 
centuries. 

—  Electric  Light. — Experiments  were  made  to-day  with  the 
electric  light  apparatus  on  board  the  "Temeraire"  at  Chatham. 
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The  apparatus  worked  well,  the  whole  of  the  dockyard,  the  Med- 
way,  and  the  surrounding  country  being  illuminated  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  so  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any 
hostile  vessel  to  have  approached  within  a  mile  or  two  without 
being  seen.  Admiral  Fellowes,  C.B.,  and  other  oflBcers  watched 
the  experiments. 

—  The  Rubens  Tercentenary. — To-day  the  celebration  of 
the  Rubens  Tercentenary  was  brought  to  a  close.  The  boat-race 
on  the  Scheldt  took  place,  and  at  night  the  cantata  was  again  per- 
formed on  the  Place  Verte.  A  gold  crown  of  very  artistic  work- 
manship was  presented  to  M.  Benoit,  the  composer.  Later  at 
night  a  great  pyrotechnic  performance  took  place  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Scheldt.  The  grandest  piece  of  it  was  an  Oriental  fortress 
on  fire.  The  fetes  have  altogether  been  of  a  character  worthy  of 
the  great  man  in  whose  celebration  they  were  given,  and  of  the 
old  town  of  Antwerp,  renowned  in  so  many  ways.  M.  Guillaume, 
member  of  the  Inatitut  de  France^  expressed  on  Saturday,  in  the 
French  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  gratitude  felt  by  him  and  the 
other  French  delegates  for  the  cordial  and  hospitable  reception 
they  had  met  with  at  Antwerp. 

—  Mr.  F.  Cavill. — Captain  Webb's  feat  has  been  repeated. 
Between  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  morning  Mr.  Frederick  Cavill 
swam  in  twelve  hours  and  forty-five  minutes  from  the  Calais  side 
of  Cape  Grisnez  to  within  twenty-five  yards  of  the  Dover  coast. 
Both  wind  and  tide  were  in  his  favour,  but  the  sea  ran  very  high,  and 
the  party  with  him  would  not  allow  him  to  land.  Of  course,  cold 
is  the  great  enemy  a  strong  swimmer  has  to  fear,  and  to  prevent 
his  being  utterly  exhausted,  Cavill  was  first  rubbed  over  with  por- 
poise-oil, and  he  wore  a  silk  jacket  and  an  india-rubber  overall. 
He  seems  to  have  suffered  much — far  more  than  Captain  Webb — 
during  his  journey,  and  to  have  required  stimulants  almost  every 
half-hour,  in  the  shape  of  brandy,  cocoa,  and  hot  curapoa.  When 
he  was  placed  on  the  deck  of  the  lugger  which  accompanied  him, 
he  became  utterly  exhausted,  and  was  brought  round  by  the 
application  of  stimulants  and  hot  bricks.  Mr.  Cavill  does  not 
deserve  to  be  voted  a  public  benefactor  on  the  strength  of  his  feat. 
Mone  the  less  will  Englishmen  feel  proud  that  they  have  two  men 
among  them  who  can  swim  the  Channel,  and  that  the  feat  has  not 
yet  been  accomplished  by  any  other  human  beings, 

—  Fortification  of  Rome. — Fortifications  are  about  to  be 
begun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  which,  although  not  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  convert  the  town  into  a  regular  fortress,  will 
no  longer  leave  the  capital  of  Italy,  as  it  is  at  present,  an  entirely 
open  and  unprotected  city* 
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3.  Great  F'ire  in  New  York. — A  fire,  which  caused  a  terrible 
loss  of  life,  occurred  yesterday  in  New  York.  It  began  at  9.45  a.m. 
in  Hales'  pianoforte  factory,  Thirty-fifth  Street,  near  Eleventh 
Avenue,  a  large  five-storey  building,  in  which  200  persons  were  em- 
ployed. In  a  few  minutes  the  fiames  enveloped  the  entire  building, 
and  many  of  the  occupants  jumped  from  the  upper  windows  to 
escape.  From  twenty  to  thirty  were  injured,  and  the  loss  of 
life  was  heavy.  According  to  some  estimates  100  persons  were 
killed.  The  fire  quickly  extended  to  several  adjoining  buildings, 
and  the  wind  being  high,  and  the  supply  of  water  scanty,  the  fire- 
men were  able  to  do  very  little.  Thirty-eight  buildings  were 
destroyed,  and  the  loss  of  property  is  estimated  at  310,0002.  One 
steam  fire-engine  was  abandoned  owing  to  the  intense  heat,  and 
was  destroyed.  The  fire  was  ultimately  got  under  by  pumping 
water  from  the  Hudson  Eiver  for  the  use  of  the  engines. 

—  A  Subterranean  Telegraph  Wire  has  already  been  in 
use  for  twelve  months  between  Berlin  and  Halle.  During  the 
whole  period  the  working  of  the  line  has  been  highly  satisfactory. 
The  conductibility  of  the  buried  wire  instead  of  decreasing  has,  on 
the  contrary,  somewhat  increased,  and  no  fault  in  the  insulation 
has  made  itself  apparent.  The  cable  is  composed  of  seven  thin 
copper  wires,  twisted  together  so  as  to  form  a  single  conductor  for 
the  electric  fluid,  and  encased  in  india-rubber.  The  other  similar 
lines  which  are  to  be  laid  down,  and  some  of  which  have  been 
already  begun,  run  from  Berlin  to  Cologne,  from  Berlin  to  Frank- 
fort, from  Berlin  to  Strasburg,  from  Berlin  to  Hamburg  and  Kiel, 
from  Berlin  to  Breslau,  and  from  Berlin  to  Konigsberg.  An  in- 
genious steam  machine  has  been  constructed  which  excavates  the 
trench  in  which  the  wire  is  buried,  places  this  latter  in  its  position, 
and  again  fills  up  the  excavation ;  the  ditch  which  is  dug  by  the 
locomotive  being  one  metre  deep  and  half  a  metre  wide.  Apart 
from  the  military  advantages  derivable  from  the  substitution  of 
these  underground  wires  for  the  ordinary  overhead  lines,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  in  the  long  run  the  former  will  jdso  prove  to  be  more 
economical  than  the  latter.  The  first  expense  of  laying  them 
down  may  be  greater ;  but  the  enormous  number  of  posts  and 
insulators  required  for  the  ordinary  wires  are  dispensed  with,  and 
will  not  have  to  be  replaced,  as  is  now  frequently  the  case,  after 
every  heavy  storm. 

—  The  Bolton  Strike. — A  meeting  took  place  to-day  at 
Bolton  between  representatives  of  the  master  cotton-spinners  and 
of  the  operatives,  12,000  of  the  latter  being  now  unemployed, 
owing  to  a  proposal  to  reduce  wages  five  per  cent.  The  operatives 
offer  to  work  for  two  years  at  the  old  wages  if  the  masters  will 
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engage  that  no  reduction  shall  be  made.  The  masters,  however 
insisted  that  the  present  state  of  trade  demands  a  reduction,  and 
declined  the  proposal.     The  strike  therefore  continues. 

5.  The  Robbery  of  Foreign  Bonds. — This  afternoon  one  of 
the  detectives  of  the  City  of  London  Police  Force  apprehended  in 
the  Euston  Koad  a  man,  aged  about  forty,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
concerned  in  the  robbery  of  foreign  bonds  of  the  value  of  70,000i., 
belonging  to  Mr.  Raphael  and  other  bankers.  The  particulars  of 
this  extensive  robbery  were  gone  into  at  the  Mansion  House 
Police  Court  on  Thursday  last.  Since  then  the  detectives  who 
have  charge  of  the  case — viz.  Detective-Sergeant  Hancock,  of  the 
City  Police,  and  Detective-Inspector  Shore,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police — have  been  energetically  engaged  in  prosecuting  inquiries, 
and  various  hotels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  several  railway  termini  in 
London  have  been  closely  watched,  and  close  to  the  Euston  Hotel 
yesterday  afternoon  a  gentlemanly-looking  man  was  apprehended 
on  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  robbery.  He  was  at  once 
removed  in  a  cab  to  the  Bow  Lane  Police  Station,  and  upon  being 
searched  Peruvian  bonds  were  found  in  his  possession  amounting 
to  20,000^.,  besides  other  property. 

6.  Another  Alpine  Fatality  mars  the  pleasure  of  Swiss  ex- 
cursionists. The  Lyskamm  of  the  Monte  Rosa  range,  except  at 
one  part,  is  not  a  very  hard  mountain  to  climb.  Here,  however, 
two  barristers,  Mr.  W.  A.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Noel  H.  Paterson,  and 
three  guides,  the  brothers  Knubel,  who  conducted  them,  have  lost 
their  lives.  Setting  out  from  Zermatt,  the  Alpineers,  passing 
close  to  Monte  Rosa,  reached  the  rocks  called  Auf  der  Platte. 
From  this  point  a  glacier  is  passed,  and  then  a  dangerous  arete, 
presenting  a  very  narrow  ridge,  has  to  be  scaled,  requiring,  we  are 
told,  "  great  care  and  patience,  as  well  as  steady  nerves."  The 
cragsman  has  to  walk  at  times  ''  as  if  on  the  top  of  a  wall  sloping 
down  on  either  hand  at  a  sharp  angle."  At  others  he  must 
"  descend  the  steep  and  dangerous  sides  to  avoid  a  sudden  break 
in  the  arete."  It  is  supposed  that  an  overhanging  snow  cornice 
gave  way  in  this  critical  part  of  the  ascent,  and  all  five  were  lost. 
The  bodies  have  been  recovered,  and  another  disaster  is  added  to 
the  list  proving  that  the  ecstasy  of  climbing  in  Switzerland  cannot 
be  realised  without  risk  of  life.  In  the  present  instance  all  pre- 
cautions appear  to  have  been  taken. 

—  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid. — A  dinner  party"  was  given  this 
evening  at  Therapia  by  the  Sultan,  to  which  Mrs.  Layard  was 
the  first  lady,  not  of  royal  rank,  to  whom  this  compliment  has 
been  paid.  The  dinner  party  consisted  of  the  Sultan,  the  Grand 
Vizier,  Mahmoud  Dama  Pasha,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  the  two  Said  Pashas.  The  dinner  was  served  in  French  style, 
and  the  Sultan  played  the  host  to  perfection.  Wine  was  on  the 
table,  but  the  Sultan  only  drank  sherbet.  In  spite  of  the  stringent 
rules  of  Oriental  court  etiquette,  the  dinner  was  given  in  the 
Seluntyk,  that  portion  of  a  Turkish  house  set  apart  for  the  men. 
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into  which  hitherto  no  Turk  would  have  thought  of  allowing  even 
a  woman  of  his  own  household  to  enter. 

—  Convict  Prison  Fabming. — Our  Plymouth  correspondent 
states  that  the  annual  sale  of  stock  from  the  Dartmoor  prisons 
farm  having  just  taken  place,  it  has  now  been  ascertained  that, 
deducting  the  cost  of  convict  labour,  the  establishment  has  gained 
nearly  IfiOOL  as  the  result  of  last  year's  agricultural  operations. 
For  some  years  the  convict  farm  was  unremunerative,  but  now 
1,000  acres  on  Dartmoor  have  been  reclaimed  and  profits  are  made. 
Black-polled  heifers  from  Scotland  have  been  introduced,  and  more 
extensive  operations  are  contemplated.  The  convicts  employed 
are  men  whose  sentences  are  nearly  expired,  and  who,  therefore, 
have  less  inducement  to  escape. 

—  Liverpool  Art  Gallert. — Lord  Derby  this  day  opened  a 
new  Art  Gallery  at  Liverpool,  presented  to  the  town  by  the  Mayor. 
At  a  banquet  in  the  evening  Lord  Derby,  in  responding  to  the 
toast  of  his  health,  said  that  the  Famine  in  India  was  a  graver 
matter  for  England  than  the  Eastern  Question. 

8.  House  of  Commons  Whips. — In  a  speech  at  an  agricultural 
dinner  at  Carlisle  last  night,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  said  that  in  the 
House  of  Commons  each  party  had  a  whip  who  called  his  hounds 
together  when  he  wanted  them.  A  little  circular  was  sent  in  the 
morning  for  the  political  hounds  to  assemble.  The  circular  was 
worded,  "  You  are  earnestly  requested  to  attend  in  the  House  of 
Commons  this  evening,  when  business  of  such  and  such  a  nature 
comes  on."  If  the  circular  came  without  a  dash  or  stroke  under  the 
word  ^^  earnestly,"  it  meant  there  was  some  business  that  might  come 
on ;  if  there  were  one  dash  or  stroke  under  "  earnestly" — it  meant 
that  the  member  ought  to  come ;  if  two  dashes — it  meant  that  he 
should  come  ;  if  three — that  he  must  come ;  if  four — ^it  meant 
"  stay  away  at  your  peril." 

10.  A  Meeting  of  Watchmakebs  was  held  this  morning,  in 
Clerkenwell,  to  confer  with  a  deputation  of  the  trade  from  lavCT- 
pool,  on  the  grievance  of  the  hall-marking  in  England  of  watch 
cases  from  abroad,  the  cases,  after  receiving  the  hall-mark,  being 
returned  to  Switzerland  to  receive  the  works,  and  subsequently,  by 
means  of  the  hall-mark,  being  sold  as  English  ¥Fatche8.  A  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  pledging  the  meeting  to  co-operate  with  the 
watchmakers  of  Liverpool  and  Coventry  in  getting  the  grievance 
redressed. 

—  An  Honest  Porter.—  A  gentleman  residing  in  London  re- 
ported to  the  Great  Western  Sailway  Company's  officials  at  Bir- 
mingham the  other  day  that  he  had  left  a  hsLg  containing  5002.  in 
notes  and  cash  in  a  railway  carriage.  He  had  come  from  Warwick 
races,  and  the  fact  of  leaving  the  bag  in  the  carriage  did  not  occur 
to  him  until  after  he  had  got  out  of  the  station.  As  a  great  many 
extra  trains  had  been  running  during  the  day,  it  was  difficult  to 
identify  the  carriage  in  which  he  had  been  riding.  A  search  of 
several  trains  was  made,  but  without  success.    The  following 
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morning  a  porter  employed  by  the  company  went  to  Ilandsworth 
to  clean  some  carriages  which  had  been  used  on  the  previous  day. 
On  entering  a  compartment  of  one  of  the  carriages  he  found  the 
missing  bag,  containing  the  whole  of  the  money.  He  at  once 
communicated  with  Mr.  Burlinson,  the  divisional  superintendent, 
and  the  owner  was  sent  for  and  the  bag  and  its  contents  delivered 
up  to  him.     He  presented  the  porter  with  lOl. 

1 1.  A  CURIOUS  FACT  Came  out  at  an  inquest  held  at  Wigan  on  the 
body  of  a  man  employed  in  a  coal  mine  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
was  killed  by  a  fall  of  roof  in  the  pit.    The  deceased,  it  was  stated, 
was  blind  or  nearly  so,  and  on  the  surface  could  only  see  objects  at 
a  few  yards'  distance.     There  are,  it  seems,  numbers  of  blind  men 
employed  in  the  mines  in  the  district.     The  deceasfed,  who  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  drawing,  as  being  the  easiest  labour,  had  been 
working  for  six  years  in  the  pit,  and  it  was  well  known  that  he  was 
blind.    In  the  same  pit  there  is  another  blind  man.    A  remarkable 
feature  in  the  case  is  that  the  deceased,  notwithstanding  his  blind- 
ness^ used  a  Davy  lamp,  and  it  appears  that  such  is  the  practice  of 
other  blind  men  who  work  in  collieries,  though,  as  the  coroner 
remarked,  it  was  not  easy  to  imderstand  for  what  purpose  the  lamps 
are  thus  carried  by  the  blind  miners.    It  was  doubtfiil  whether  the 
accident  which  caused  the  death  of  the  deceased  could  have  been 
avoided,  even  supposing  he  had  his  eyesight,  and  the  jury  therefore 
returned  a  verdict  of  accidental  death.     Certainly  life  in  a  coal- 
mine must  be  less  unpleasant  to  those  whose  normal  condition  is 
one  of  darkness ;  but  how  far  the  employment  in  pits  of  persons 
thus  afflicted  is  compatible  with  their  own  safety  and  that  of  their 
fellow  workmen  is,  to  say  the  least,  questionable. 

—  Brioham  Young's  Will. — The  will  of  Brigham  Young  was 
read  at  Salt  Lake  in  the  presence  of  all  his  wives  and  children. 
The  estate  is  stated  to  be  worth  ^^2,000,000.  He  leaves  his  property 
to  be  divided  equally  among  his  17  wives  and  56  children,  but 
sundry  houses  are  given  to  special  favourites,  notably  his  first 
wife,  Amelia,  to  whom  is  given  the  Amelia  Palace,  a  large  and 
handsome  modem  building.  The  reading  of  the  will  was  well 
received  by  the  crowd  of  interested  persons  present. 

—  DoNCASTBR  Races. — At  Doncaster  Races  the  St.  Leger  Stakes 
was  won  by  Silvio,  Lady  Golightly  being  second,  and  Manoeuvre 
third ;  fourteen  horses  started.  The  time  was  3  min.  27  sec.  The 
time  last  year  was  3  min.  19^  sec.  The  following  were  the  winners 
of  other  races : — Cleveland  Handicap,  Hesper ;  Her  Majesty's 
Plate,  Chesterton  walked  over ;  Ruflford  Abbey  Stakes,  Woodquest ; 
the  Corporation  Stakes,  Gwendoline ;  Milton  Stakes,  Macadam. 

—  Sale  of  Animals  by  Auction. — A  question  of  considerable 
importance  as  regards  the  sale  of  animals  by  auction  is  involved  in 
a  case  heard  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Dimfenjoline  Sheriff  Court.  A 
cattle  salesman  of  that  town  sued  a  butcher  for  the  price  of  a  cow 
alleged  to  have  been  knocked  down  to  him  for  151. 158.  at  a  public 
sale  on  the  22nd  of  May  last.     The  peculiarity  of  the  case  consisted 
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in  the  fact  that  almost  simultaneously  with  the  hammer  falling  the 
cow  made  a  leap  and,  falling  also,  broke  her  leg.  The  defender 
admitted  that  the  cow  was  knocked  down  to  him,  but  denied  that 
he  was  the  higliest  bidder.  He  therefore  urged  that  there  was  no 
sale,  and  that  the  pursuer  had  no  power  to  force  the  cow  upon  him 
without  his  consent.  The  sheriff- substitute  gave  decree  for  the 
pursuer.  On  appeal,  however,  this  has  been  reversed,  and  the 
sheriff-principal  has  decided  in  the  defender's  {ieivour  on  the  ground 
tliat  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  it  were  clearly  proved  that  the 
defender  wait<Kl  till  he  had  ascertained  that  the  cow  had  broken  its 
leg  before  he  objected  to  the  pursuer  knocking  down  the  animal  to 
him  tlie  inference  that  he  was  the  purchaser  would  have  been  very 
strong.  The  sheriff,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  proved 
that  the  defender  waited  until  he  knew  that  the  cow's  1^  had 
been  broken  before  he  repudiated  her  being  knocked  down  to 
him. 

—  A  FRIGHTFUL  COLLISION  occurrcd  in  the  Channel  on  Tuesday 
night,  which  has  led  to  the  loss  of  two  ships  and  more  than  a 
hundred  lives.  Tlie  "  Avalanche,"  an  iron  clipper  ship,  bound  for 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  being  on  the  port  tack  off  Portland, 
came  into  collision  with  the  "Forest,"  a  large  ship,  of  Windsor, 
Nova  Scotia,  which  was  going  out  in  ballast  and  was  on  the  star- 
board tack.  The  ^'  Avalanche "  was  in  charge  of  a  pilot,  so  that 
lier  commander.  Captain  Williams,  who  was  drowned — and  who 
was  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  seamen 
they  had  ever  seen — was  not  responsible  for  the  collision.  Only 
twelve  people  were  saved,  three  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Avalanche " 
and  nine  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Forest,"  her  captain,  Ephraim  Lock- 
hart,  amongst  them ;  while  all  the  rest,  including  nearly  a  hundred 
passengei-s  on  board  the  "  Avalanche,"  perished.  It  is  said  that  the 
lights  of  the  "Avalanche "  were  seen  from  the  "Forest**  for  half- 
an-hour  before  the  collision,  but  that  the  collision  was  due  to  the 
neglect  of  the  pilot  on  the  "  Avalanche,"  who  either  did  not  keep 
a  good  look-out,  or  did  not  follow  the  rule  of  the  sea  by  giving  way 
to  the  "  Forest." 

—  The  Telephone  has  hitherto  been  regarded  rather  in  the 
light  of  an  ingenious  plaything  than  as  an  instrument  of  practical 
utility.  Some  experiments,  however,  tried  with  it  to-day  by  Dn 
Foster,  Government  Inspector  of  Mines,  at  the  Eliza  Mine,  St. 
Austell,  shows  that  it  may  do  better  service  than  in  being  the 
medium  for  the  conveyance  of  songs  and  jokes  from  a  distance. 
The  instrument,  attached  to  a  covered  copper  wire,  was  sent  down 
the  ventilating  shaft,  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  speaking  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mine  was  distinctly  heard  above,  the  utterances 
being  even  more  audible,  it  is  stated,  on  the  surface  than  below. 
Miners  and  others  who  had  never  seen  a  telephone  before  used  it 
without  diflBculty,  and  the  simplicity  with  which  it  worked  was  as 
remarkable  as  its  efficiency.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
advantage  that  might  under  certain  circumstances  be  gained  by  the 
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adoption  of  a  system  of  speaking  signals  to  the  surface  in  naining 
operations.  Hitherto  the  difficulties  experienced  in  establishing 
anything  of  the  kind  in  mines  of  great  depth  have  proved  insur- 
mountable, and  cord  signals  have  been  anything  but  a  success. 

1 2.  M.  Gambetta  has  been  sentenced  by  the  Tribunal  of  Cor- 
rectional Police  in  Paris  to  three  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  2,000  francs,  on  the  charge  of  libelling,  in  his  speech  at  Lille, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  and  insulting  the  Ministers.  M. 
Gambetta  did  not  appear.  The  coimsel  he  had  retained  was  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  defending  him,  and  M.  Allou,  to  whom  he 
afterwards  applied,  declined,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  notice, 
to  undertake  the  case.  Judgment  was  therefore  given  by  default. 
M.  Gambetta  had  petitioned  for  a  week's  adjournment,  but  this 
was  refused  by  the  Court. 

14.  Major  Lloyd's  Death. — The  body  of  Major  Lloyd,  of  tlie 
1 6th  Eegt.,  who  had  been  missing  since  September  9,  was  dis- 
covered this  day.  On  the  9th  he  dined  with  Mr.  Murphy,  of  Eing- 
mahon,  Blackrock,  near  Cork,  and  left  at  ten  to  proceed  to  Mr, 
Usborne's  residence,  Clifton,  Blackrock,  where  he  was  staying  on  a 
visit.  The  night  was  very  dark.  He  was  last  seen  in  Blackrock 
village,  where  the  road  opens  to  the  water  and  to  a  walk  by  the 
river  to  Cork  called  the  Marina.  He  inquired  his  way  to  Clifton 
at  this  place,  and  being  informed,  he  disappeared,  and  nothing  was 
afterwards  seen  of  him.  When  leaving  Mr.  Murphy's  house  on  his 
way  home  he  was  advised  to  take  a  lamp,  but  he  stated  that  he 
knew  the  way  perfectly  well.  The  river  opposite  Blackrock  was 
dragged,  but  no  trace  of  Major  Lloyd  was  found  till  the  14th,  when 
the  body  was  picked  up  in  the  river  opposite  Blackrock  Pier,  An 
inquest  was  subsequently  held,  and  from  the  evidence  it  is  supposed 
that  when  he  reached  Blackrock,  instead  of  turning  to  the  left  he 
must  have  walked  straight  ahead,  the  night  being  dark.  He  was 
probably  deceived  by  lights  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Accidental  death." 

15.  Salmon  Fishing. — The  season  for  salmon  net  fishing  in  the 
Tweed  closed  yesterday.  The  produce  on  the  whole  has  been  better 
than  that  of  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Salmon  and  trout  have 
been  more  numerous,  and  the  yield  of  these  is  about  an  average, 
but  grilse  have  been  fewer  than  last  year,  and  these  are  much 
below  the  average.  Most  salmon  were  caught  during  the  spring 
months ;  latterly  the  fishing  has  been  very  poor.  The  coast  fishing, 
although  more  productive  than  it  was  last  year,  has  been  much 
interrupted  both  in  spring  and  autumn  by  stormy  weather.  The 
prices  throughout  the  year  have  been  lower  than  usual,  a  fact 
which  is  partly  owing  to  the  depressed  state  of  business  in  the 
midland  counties.  There  will  be  a  considerable  loss  upon  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  fishings — those  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
river.     Some  of  these  will  not  pay  more  than  working  expenses. 

—  A  Strange  Accident. — Mr.  Arthiu:  Walshe,  the  grandson  of 
Lord  Ormathwaite,  has  lately  met  with  a  very  sad  accident  at 
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Boulogne.  In  stepping  from  his  bathing-macLine  be  trod  on  a 
piece  of  flint,  which  was  so  sharp  that  it  almost  cut  the  sole  of 
the  foot  in  two.  The  haemorrhage  was  extremely  profuse,  and 
gangrene  rapidly  set  in.  Dr.  Cazin  treated  the  case  very  skilfully, 
but  it  was  thouglit  desirable  to  summon  Mr.  Pollock,  of  St. 
George's  Hospital,  who  found  mortification  spreading  so  quickly 
that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  amputate  immediately  just  below 
the  knee. 

—  The  new  Manchester  Town  Hall,  built  for  the  Corporation 
in  the  Gothic  style  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  and  said  to  be  the  grandest 
Hotel  de  Ville  in  existence,  was  opened  to-day  with  a  banquet,  at 
which  Mr.  Bright  made  the  principal  speech.  He  returned  thanks 
for  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  very  amusing  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  its  feeble  state  of  health.  The  anxious  signs,  he  said,  were 
a  great  loss  of  appetite,  a  distressing  languor,  and  if  not  positively 
a  '*  foul,"  at  least  a  very  much  "  furred "  tongue ;  nor  did  he  see 
any  better  remedy  than  the  ordinary  prescription  in  such  cases — 
namely,  send  it  to  the  country.  He  then  went  on  to  descant  of 
the  wealth  and  public  spirit  of  which  this  building  was  the  sign, 
and  to  warn  the  country,  and  especially  the  operatives,  that  that 
wealth  and  public  spirit  might  pass  away  and  leave  Manchester  a 
waste  of  ruined  factories. 

—  The  Ckeedmoor  Sifle  Match  between  representatives  of 
England  and  America  has  ended  in  a  decisive  victory  for  the  latter. 
The  excellence  of  the  shooting  was  very  great.  Out  of  a  possible 
(or  impossible)  total  of  3,600,  obtainable  by  720  distinct  shots,  the 
Americans  gained  3,334,  or  an  average  of  nearly  four  and  two- 
thirds  for  each  possible  five  per  shot.  Our  own  team  went  very 
near  this  the  first  day,  but  fell  off"  the  second.  Still  they  averaged 
four  and  a  half  out  of  the  five,  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  at  long 
ranges  only.  The  contest  was,  we  believe,  to  some  extent  one 
between  breech  and  muzzle  loader ;  but  this  can  be  decided  as  well 
at  Wimbledon  as  at  Creedmoor. 

17.  Mr.  Lowe  presided  at  the  autumnal  meet  of  the  London 
Bicycle  Club  at  the  Crystal  Palace  to-day,  where  a  certain  number 
of  races  took  place,  after  which  Mr.  Lowe  distributed  the  prizes 
and  made  a  speech  in  favour  of  bicycles  and  bicycle  races,  taking 
credit  for  having  encouraged  the  predecessor  of  the  bicycle, 
the  "  dandy-horse  "  of  Georges  IV.'s  time,  which  was  a  saddled  bar 
resting  on  two  wheels,  propelled  by  the  rider,  who  ran  with  bis  feet 
upon  the  ground.  He  himself,  he  said,  had  once  run  a  race,  a 
mile  in  length,  on  a  dandy-horse  with  her  Majesty's  Royal  Mail, 
and  had  beaten  it.  In  fact,  in  riding  his  dandy-horse  or  his 
bicycle,  Mr.  Lowe  is  evidently  riding  his  hobby,  and  he  does  this 
as  he  does  most  other  things,  twice  as  fast  as  other  men.  He  has 
been  a  <^  matchless  "  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  a  vigorous 
Home  Secretary ;  perhaps  he  is  yet  destined  to  win  &me  as  a  War 
Minister,  by  inventing  a  new  ann  of  the  Service,  to  be  mounted 
on  bicycles,  and  to  combine  the  best  part  of  the  services  of  cavalry 
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and  of  infantry,   at  a  cost  little  .greater  than  tliat  of  infantry 
alone. 

—  A  BAND  of  masked  men  captured,  a  few  days  ago,  Big  Spring 
Station,  162  miles  east  of  Cheyenne,  and  compelled  the  "  station 
agent "  to  exhibit  a  red  light  as  a  danger  signal.  This,  of  course, 
stopped  the  express  bound  to  the  east,  which  was  laden,  as  the 
conspirators  knew,  with  Califomian  bullion.  The  robbers  at  once 
took  possession  of  the  train,  broke  open  an  express  car,  plundered 
the  passengers,  and,  having  possessed  themselves  of  i^l  00,000 
in  gold,  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  and  made  off.  Their  booty  might 
have  happened  to  be  much  larger.  "  No  one,"  it  is  stated,  "  was 
hurt,  and  the  train  after  some  delay  proceeded  on  its  way."  The 
next  day,  according  to  the  Philadelphia  correspcfladent  of  the 
Times^  "  bodies  of  armed  horsemen  were  in  pursuit  of  the  robbers, 
the  railway  company  offering  a  reward  of  ^10,000  for  their 
capture." 

—  Strike  in  the  Scotch  Linen  Trade. — Six  hundred  workers 
of  Messrs.  Lowson,  Forfar,  having  struck  work  (a  correspondent  in 
Scotland  writes)  in  consequence  of  a  reduction  of  wages  to  the 
extent  of  5  per  cent.,  the  other  leading  manufacturers  have  resolved 
to  lock  out  their  workers  until  the  strike  has  terminated.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  resolution,  between  2,000  and  3,000  workpeople 
are  thrown  out  of  employment. 

19.  Social  Science  Congress. — At  the  Social  Science  Congress, 
at  Aberdeen,  Lord  Gifford,  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  ad- 
dressed the  Association  on  the  scientific  character  of  jurisprudence. 
The  work  of  the  departments  was  then  begun.  The  education 
section,  where  the  subject  of  competitive  examination  was  discussed ; 
the  economy  and  trade  department,  where  the  effects  of  strikes  and 
lockouts  were  noticed ;  and  the  health  department,  where  the  pro- 
vision of  suitable  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  was  debated, 
attracted  most  attention.  In  the  evening  the  Congress  was  enter- 
tained by  the  Corporation  at  a  banquet. 

—  The  "  Claimant."—  Mr.  Guildford  Onslow  and  Mr.  Sheriff 
East  visited,  to-day,  the  Claimant  at  Dartmoor.  The  conversation 
was  longer  than  usual,  the  prisoner  having  been  promoted  to  a 
higher  class  by  good  conduct.  Both  visitors  declare  the  prisoner 
was  looking  well — all  the  better,  probably,  for  the  information 
they  brought  him  that  the  veritable  Arthiu:  Orton  had  at  last  been 
found.  This  announcement  has  repeatedly  been  made  before  by 
the  too  zealous  friends  of  the  Claimant,  whose  faith  is  great  indeed; 
but  this  time,  say^  Sheriff  East,  there  is  dead  certainty.  Arthur  is 
at  present  flourishing  somewhere  in  Australia  under  the  name  of 
Cresswell,  His  photograph  is  here ;  and  one  of  the  Orton  family 
has  actually  declared,  though  she  would  not  swear  it  was  him,  she 
would  not  swear  it  was  not  him — which  is  consolatory.  The 
Claimant  himself  is  more  positive.  He  solemnly  assured  his  visi- 
tors on  Saturday  that  the  photograph  was  that  of  the  Alfred  Smith 
sworn  to  by  him  on  the  16tb  day  of  his  examination  in  Court. 
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21.  A  SciEXTiFic  Tea  Party.— One  of  the  unnoticed  features  of 
tlie  meeting  of  the  British  Association  was  a  tea  banquet  served  in 
the  Friends'  Meeting  Room,  in  connection  with  two  papers  on 
"  Tea  "—one  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Batten,  "  On  the  Introduction  of  Tea 
Culture  into  the  Province  of  Kumaon,  in  Northern  India ;  **  the 
other  by  Mr.  A.  Burrell,  M.  R.  A.  S.,  "  On  the  Tea  Consumption  of 
the  United  Kingdom."  There  were  on  the  tables,  and  in  cases, 
forty-one  samples  of  the  finest  kinds  of  tea  from  all  the  tea-pro- 
ducing countries  in  the  world,  which  had  been  contributed  expressly 
for  the  meeting  by  the  growers  or  their  agents  or  brokers,  so  that 
those  present  had  only  to  ask  to  be  supplied  with  any  kind  of  t«a. 
But  perhaps  the  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  choice  selections  of 
Indian  tea,  ranging  from  the  exquisite  growth  of  the  Kangra 
Valley  of  the  Punjab,  through  all  the  other  sub-Himalayan  districts 
of  Kumaon,  Dehra-Dhoon,  Darjeeling,  and  Neilgherrie,  progres- 
sively increasing  in  strength  and  pungency,  down  to  the  Assam 
districts,  where  the  tea  attains  its  maximum  strength.  The 
tea  was  of  the  liglitest  straw  coloiu",  and  very  fragrant,  and  was 
pretty  freely  sipped  from  tiny  cups  a  la  ckmoise. 

—  Colliery  Accident. — Late  to-night  Bryan  Hall  Collieries, 
Wigan,  were  the  scene  of  a  shocking  accident.  Three  men  were 
waiting  in  the  cage  to  be  lowered  down  the  shaft,  and  three  men 
were  in  a  cage  at  the  bottom  leaving  work.  Signal  was  given  to 
wind,  but  the  engine  tender  wound  the  wrong  way,  the  cage  was 
drawn  to  tlie  heiod  gear,  tlie  rope  broke,  and  the  cage  was  dashed 
down  tlie  pit.  One  man  managed  to  jump  out  as  the  cage  as- 
cended, but  two  others  —Lewis  and  John  Blakeledge,  father  and  son 
— were  precipitated  down  the  shaft,  their  dead  bodies  being  found 
fearfully  mutilated.  The  men  at  the  bottom,  having  timely  warn- 
ing, escaped  unhurt. 

—  CoNSTANTiNB  Theodorides,  30  ycars  of  age,  and  Paul  Grorlera, 
40,  were  sentenced  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  to  seven  years' 
penal  servitude  each  for  having  attempted  to  extort  money  from 
Miss  Augusta  Ernestine  Slade,  niece  of  Admiral  Slade,  and  residing 
with  him  at  3  Hyde  Park  Place.  There  had  been  an  attachment 
between  Miss  Slade  and  the  prisoner  Theodorides,  whose  acquain- 
tance she  had  made  when  travelling  in  Turkey,  and  an  engagement 
to  marry  resulted,  but  this  engagement  was  broken  off,  and  sub- 
sequently the  two  prisoners  endeavoured  to  extort  money  under  a 
representation  that  Miss  Slade's  love  letters,  above  a  hundred  in 
number,  would  come  into  the  possession  of  other  persons. 

—  Shocking  Accident  at  Jarrow. — Six  Children  killed. — 
An  accident  occurred  at  Jarrow  to-day  by  which  six  children  lost 
their  lives.  A  number  of  children  were  gathering  coals  on  a  road 
made  on  the  site  of  an  old  pit  heap.  It  fell  in,  and  eight  or  ten  of 
them  were  entombed.  Six  were  taken  out  dead,  and  another  lies 
in  a  precarious  condition.  The  ages  of  the  dead  range  from  seven 
to  seventeen. 

—  Mr.  Thomas  Hedlet,  barrister-at-law,  of  Newton,  Northum* 
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berland,  who  died  ten  days  ago  at  Newcastle,  has  bequeathed 
upwards  of  200,000^.  for  the  endowment  of  a  bishopric  for  the 
county  of  Northumberland.  The  deceased  gentleman,  who  has 
for  many  years  resided  in  Newcastle,  was  largely  connected  with 
collieries  in  the  north  of  England. 

22.  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  we  are  this  day  informed,  has  dis- 
covered something  of  real  consequence — no  less  than  the  fact  that 
the  Lualaba  river,  which  begins  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
Lake  Nyassa,  and  which  was  discovered  by  Livingstone  in  his  ex- 
pedition of  1866,  is  part  of  the  great  Congo.  The  Congo-Lualaba 
forms  one  stream,  second,  if  really  second,  in  volume  only  to  the 
Amazon.  It  is  no  diminution  of  Mr.  Stanley's  credit  that  other 
travellers  had  conjectured  that  which  he  has  proved.  He  lost  in 
his  painful  march  many  of  his  followers,  including  Francis  Pocock, 
who  was  swept  over  the  Falls  of  Massassa.  He  fought  thirty-one 
battles  on  the  banks  of  the  Lualaba,  and  he  and  his  party  managed 
to  pass  through  the  Cannibal  regions  with  great  difficulty,  and 
reached  the  coast  at  Emboma,  with  many  of  his  followers  pro- 
strated by  dysentery,  scurvy,  and  ulcers,  after  having  made  one  of 
the  greatest  geographical  discoveries  of  the  age.* 

—  Conspiracy  amongst  Policemen. — The  charge  of  conspiracy 
against  Chief-Inspectors  Meiklejohn,  Druscovich,  Palmer,  and 
Clarke,  and  Mr.  Froggatt,  solicitor,  was  concluded  before  Sir 
James  Ingham,  at  Bow  Street,  to-day.  Mr.  Lewis  called  several 
witnesses  to  disprove  statements  made  by  the  convict  Kurr  with 
regard  to  Chief-Inspector  Clarke ;  Mr.  St.  John  Wontner  addressed 
the  magistrate  upon  the  evidence  affecting  Druscovitch ;  and  Mr. 
Froggatt  spoke  upon  his  own  case,  and  was  proceeding  to  examine 
a  witness  when  Sir-  James  Ingham  intimated  his  intention  to  send 
all  the  prisoners  for  trial.  Mr.  Froggatt,  therefore,  withdrew  the 
witness,  and  said  he  should  reserve  his  defence.  The  prisoners 
were  then  all  formally  committed  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  con- 
spiracy to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  and  as  accessories  after  the 
fact  to  forgeries  committed  by  Kiu^r,  Benson,  and  others ;  and 
Meiklejohn,  in  addition,  was  also  committed  as  an  accessory  before 
the  fact.  Bail  was  accepted  as  before  for  Mr.  Froggatt  and  In- 
spector Clarke,  but  was  refused  for  the  other  three  inspectors.  The 
preliminary  investigation  in  this  case  has  occupied  the  time  of  the 
Court  for  twenty-seven  whole  days  and  one  afbernoon.f 

—  The  Strike  of  the  Clyde  shipwrights  is  at  an  end,  the  men 
having  agreed  with  the  masters  to  submit  the  matters  in  dispute 
to  arbitration.  Work  will  be  resumed  on  Monday  next.  During 
the  time  the  strike  has  lasted  from  70,000i.  to  80,000i.  have  been 
lost  in  wages. 

—  Great  Fire  at  Millwall. — For  nearly  ten  hours  to-day 
a  numerous  body  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  were  busy  in 
extinguishing  a  fire  that  occurred  on  the  extensive  premises  be- 

*  For  further  particulars  see  *  Science.' 
t  See  '  Trials.' 
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longing  to  Messrs.  Timothy  and  Green,  jute  merchants.  West 
Ferry  Eoad,  Millwall.  The  property  extends  firom  the  edge  of  the 
Eiver  Thames  to  the  main  thoroughfiire,  and  it  was  at  the  former 
point  that  the  fire  was  first  discovered,  Messrs.  Timothy  and  Grreen's 
loss  being  estimated  at  between  25fiOOL  and  30,0006.  Several  of 
the  adjoining  properties  have  been  damaged  by  water.  It  will,  it 
is  thought,  be  several  days  before  the  firemen  can  leave  the  place. 

24.  Great  Fire  in  tub  American  Patent  Office. — ^The  West 
and  North  Upper  Halls  of  the  Patent  Oflfice  building,  in  Washing- 
ton, one  of  the  finest  Government  edifices,  were  destroyed  by  fire  to- 
day. A  large  quantity  of  models,  the  number  of  which  is  estimated 
at  from  50,000  to  75,000,  were  consumed  by  the  flames.  The  loss 
includes  models  of  some  of  the  most  important  inventions  extant, 
and  a  number  of  valuable  records  pertaining  thereto.  Drawings 
and  records  of  a  great  many  models,  being  in  a  lower  storey,  were 
saved.  All  offices  subordinate  to  the  Department  of  the  Seoretaiy 
of  the  Interior,  except  the  pension  office,  were  located  in  the 
building.  Their  documents  were  saved,  but  in  such  a  oonfused 
state  that  business  will  be  seriously  interfered  with.  Many  of 
the  lower  rooms  were  flooded.  Help  was  summoned  from  Balti- 
more. The  loss  is  heavy,  but  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  give  any 
estimate  of  it.  The  fire  originated  in  the  south-west  comer  of 
the  building,  and  is  believed  to  be  owing  to  an  accident. 

25.  Great  Fire  at  the  East  End. — One  of  the  largest  con- 
flagrations that  has  occurred  at  the  East  End  of  London  broke  out 
last  night  at  Millwall.  The  scene  of  the  disaster  was  an  immense 
pile  of  buildings  belonging  to  Messrs.  N.,  J.,  and  W.  Fenner  and 
Co.,  oil  and  colour  and  varnish  manufacturers,  of  West  Ferry  Road, 
Millwall.  Messrs.  Fenner's  establishment  consisted  of  several  large 
piles  of  buildings,  and  besides  having  a  large  river  firontage  ex- 
tended back  into  West  Ferry  Road.  The  dififerent  parts  of  the 
premises  were  filled  with  all  kinds  of  inflammable  and  combustible 
materials,  consisting  of  turpentine,  tar,  pitch,  and  Russian  tallow, 
naphtha,  and  many  himdred  casks  of  resin,  &c.  The  fire  broke  out 
about  half-past  one  in  the  morning,  and  when  discovered  the  flames 
had  made  great  progress  and  spread  with  alarming  rapidity,  and 
in  about  twenty  minutes  large  bodies  of  flame  shot  tibrongfa  the 
roof,  illuminating  the  metropolis  for  miles  round.  The  river 
floating  engine  moored  off  Millwall  was  soon  brought  to  the  spot, 
with  a  large  body  of  firemen.  Land  steamers  were  also  despatched 
to  the  scene,  with  about  100  firemen.  By  two  o'clock  th^e  were 
fourteen  land-steam  and  manual  engines,  besides  the  four  floats, 
engaged  playing  on  the  fire.  Loud  explosions  occasionally  took 
place,  and  the  burning  material  rushed  along  from  one  building 
to  another,  and  the  excitement  became  intense.  The  fire  was  not 
got  under  till  late  the  next  morning. 

26.  The  Longest  Railwat  Bridge  in  the  world,  that  which 
carries  the  North  British  Railway  over  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  was 
formally  opened  to-day. 
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—  Mr.  Montagu  Williams. — The  Attorney-General  has  ap- 
pointed JNIr.  Montagu  Williams  counsel  to  the  Treasury  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex  Sessions,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Cooper. 

—  Hop-picking. — The  Maidstone  Journal^  reporting  on  the 
hop  harvest,  says  that  picking  has  now  finished  with  the  majority 
of  the  growers.  Contrary  to  expectation  the  hops  have  fallen 
wonderfully  fast,  while  the  quality  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  pre- 
vious growths.  The  cause  may  doubtless  be  traced  to  the  terrific 
storms  that  prevailed  in  that  part  of  Kent  some  time  since.  Alto- 
gether the  crop,  both  for  the  growers  and  the  pickers,  has  proved 
very  unsatisfactory.  In  many  of  the  grounds  hundreds  of  poles  are 
standing  as  monuirents  of  unfruitfulness.  The  last  of  the  hops 
will  have  been  gathered  by  about  the  middle  of  this  week.  Since 
Wednesday  7,000  hop-pickers  have  been  despatched  from  the  Maid- 
stone station  of  the  South  Eastern  line,  and  2,000  by  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  on  their  return  home. 

—  The  Penge  Mystery. — The  trial  at  the  Centi-al  Criminal 
Court,  before  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  of  Louis  Staunton,  Patrick 
Staunton,  Elizabeth  Anne  Staunton,  and  Alice  Rhodes,  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Harriet  Staunton,  at  Penge,  was  concluded 
this  day.  The  learned  judge  began  to  sum  up  at  20  minutes  to  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  finished  at  a  quarter  to  10  o'clock  at 
night.  The  jury,  after  an  absence  of  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
returned  into  court  with  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  all  the  prisoners 
on  the  capital  charge,  but  recommended  the  two  female  prisoners 
to  mercy,  the  younger  one  [Alice  Rhodes]  strongly.  The  learned 
judge  commented  on  the  barbarous  character  of  the  murder  of 
which  the  prisoners  had  been  convicted,  observing  that  he  con- 
sidered it  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  crime,  and  went  on 
to  remark  that  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  were  also 
guilty  of  the  murdfer  of  Harriet  Staunton's  child.  He  then  sen- 
tenced all  the  prisoners  to  death  in  the  usual  form. 

—  The  German  Masons  who  had  been  brought  over  to  this 
country  by  the  contractors  for  the  new  law  courts  to  take  the  place 
of  the  men  on  strike,  and  who  worked  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  did 
not  appear  at  the  building  yesterday  morning,  and  on  inquiry  being 
made  it  was  found  that  they  had  aU  left  by  the  Hamburg  steamer. 
27.  Indian  Famine  Fund. — The  Lord  Mayor  received  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  to-day  from  the  Secretary  of  State  in  attendance 
upon  the  Queen  : — 

Balmoral,  9.15  a.m. 

I  am  desired  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  thank  your  lordship 
for  your  telegram  stating  that  the  Indian  Famine  Fund  now  being 
raised  at  the  Mansion  House  already  exceeds  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling,  and  that  your  lordship  hopes  and  believes  that  it  will 
largely  increase.  Her  Majesty  feels  deeply  the  readiness  with 
which  the  sufferings  of  her  people  in  India  have  touched  the  hearts 
of  her  people  at  home. 
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—  Submarine  Tunnel. — Operations  connected  with  the  sub- 
marine tunnel  have  been  begun  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
several  pits  having  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  about  1 10  yards. 
At  the  same  time  the  French  and  English  committees  have  drawn 
up  the  conditions  of  working  for  the  route.  The  property  of  the 
tunnel  is  to  be  divided  in  half  by  the  length — that  is  to  say,  each 
company  will  possess  half  of  the  line,  reckoning  the  distance  firom 
coast  to  coast  at  low  tide.  Each  company  will  cover  the  expenses 
of  its  portion.  The  general  work  of  excavation  will  be  done,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  the  Great  Northern  of  France,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  Chatham  and  South-Eastem  Companies,  the  two  latter 
having  each  a  direct  route  from  London  to  Dover.  All  the  nciaterials 
of  the  French  and  English  lines  will  pass  through  the  tunnel  in 
order  to  prevent  unnecessary  expenses  and  delay  of  transhipment, 
as  in  England  and  in  France  railway  companies  use  each  other's 
lines,  and  goods  can  pass  from  one  line  to  another  without 
changing  vans.  It  is  understood  that  an  arrangement  will  be 
estaUished  for  a  similar  exchange  of  lines  between  all  the  English 
and  Continental  railway  companies  when  the  tunnel  is  completed. 
The  tunnel  will  belong  to  its  founders.  At  the  expiration  of  thirty 
years  the  two  Grovernments  will  be  able  to  take  possession  of  the 
tunnel  upon  certain  conditions. 


OCTOBER. 

1.  Clapham  Burglaries. — A  very  serious,  not  to  say  alarming, 
state  of  insecurity  has  established  it«elf  during  the  last  few  weeks 
in  certain  districts  of  South  London,  more  especially  Clapham 
Common,  Balham,  Dulwich,  Putney,  and  the  parishes  immediately 
contiguous,  arising  out  of  the  swift  succession  of  a  series  of  daring 
and  well-planned  burglaries.  Towards  the  end  of  July  there 
were  four  burglaries  in  one  week  on  the  Wandsworth  side  of 
Clapham  Common.  In  three  of  these  ladders  were  used  to  reach 
bedroom  windows,  and  property  Was  carried  off.  During  the  last 
three  weeks  there  have  been  six  more  burglaries  in  the  same  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and  at  Balham,  Dulwich,  and  Putney 
there  have  been  during  the  same  time  about  twice  as  many. 
Hitherto  there  has  not  been  the  apprehension  of  a  single  offender 
for  these  systematic  depredations,  notwithstanding  the  &ct  that  a 
gang  of  at  least  several  persons  must  have  been  engaged  in  them. 
This  is  a  state  of  things  which  necessarily  excites  distrust  of  the 
police  arrangements,  and  creates  in  the  several  neighbourhoods  a 
degree  of  alarm  and  suspense  most  harassing  and  disagreeable, 
especially  considering  the  nearness  of  short  days  and  dark  nights. 

—  Helics. — The  American  Consul  at  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
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land,  has  purchased  from  a  seaman  who  was  wrecked  in  Hudson's 
Bay  two  spoons,  supposed  to  be  relics  of  the  Franklin  Expedition, 
one  of  them  being  marked  I.G.F.  It  is  said  that  an  Esquimaux 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Repulse  Bay  got  them  from  a 
native  chief,  at  whose  camp  the  original  owner,  a  white  man,  had 
died  of  scurvy. 

—  A  Fatal  Walk. — A  pedestrian  feat,  undertaken  by  a  man 
named  Hunter,  aged  thirty-five,  of  Sunderland,  has  terminated 
fatally.  On  Thursday,  Hunter  commenced  walking  160  miles  in 
forty-eight  hoiu^,  ten  miles  further  then  Weston ;  and  on  Saturday 
evening  he  completed  the  distance,  with  thiily-five  minutes  to 
spare.  From  that  time  until  Sunday  afternoon  he  was  in  excellent 
spirits,  though  in  an  excited  state.  He  both  slept  and  ate  well. 
On  Sunday  afternoon,  while  in  bed,  he  was  discovered  to  be  ill, 
and  speedily  dead  from  heart  disease,  occasioned  by  over-exertion 
and  excitement. 

—  Mr.  Vernon  Lushington,  Q.C. — Mr.  Vernon  Lushington, 
Q.C.,  who  has  just  resigned  the  permanent  Secretaryship  of  the 
Admiralty,  has  been  appointed  County  Court  Judge  of  the  Wolver- 
hampton district. 

—  Cotton  Strike. — The  continued  strike  of  cotton  operatives 
in  the  Bolton  district  is  stated  to  be  causing  great  misery.  Pros- 
pects of  a  termination  are  still  as  remote  as  ever,  the  masters 
positively  refusing  to  refer  the  dispute  to  arbitration.  The  strike 
pay  distributed  among  the  operatives  in  the  month  just  closed  was 
between  8,000Z.  and  9,000Z.  It  is  calculated  that  the  struggle  has 
already  cost  the  men  50,000Z.  Many  hundreds  of  young  girls  are 
wandering  the  streets  without  the  slightest  means  of  support  or 
shelter.  Several  of  the  religious  bodies  and  some  of  the  manufac- 
turing firms  have  commenced  daily  providing  meals  for  the  girls 
and  others  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment. 

3.  The  Clyde  ihonworkers  and  boiler  makers  have  made  a 
demand  upon  the  masters  for  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the 
wages.  A  meeting  of  the  Master  Shipbuilders  and  Engineers' 
Association  was  held  in  consequence,  and  it  was  agreed  to  refuse 
the  demand  until  the  men  alt^r  the  rules  limiting  the  number  of 
apprentices.  Should  the  masters  refuse  to  agree  to  arbitration, 
and  abide  by  their  present  decision,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
another  strike  will  be  the  result. 

—  Blondin  at  the  Crystal  Palace. — After  an  absence  of  two 
years,  during  which  period  he  has  made  a  tour  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  America,  Blondin,  "  the  Hero  of  Niagara,"  has 
commenced  a  short  engagement  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  scene  of 
his  first  European  triumphs.  His  performances  took  place  within 
the  building,  on  a  rope  which  was  placed  parallel  with  the  Handel 
orchestra,  and  extended,  at  a  height  of  70  ft.,  to  a  length  of  250  ft, 
north  to  south.  Punctually  at  three  o'clock  Blondin  was  drawn  up 
to  the  giddy  height,  and  on  presenting  himself  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  rope  was  greeted  with  repeated  rounds  of  applause 
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from  the  spectators.  Although  not  so  stout  in  frame  as  he  used  t 
be,  Blondin  retains  all  his  former  vigour  and  mastery  of  move 
ment. 

—  John  Locke's  Letters.—  It  is  not  generally  perhaps  knowi 
that  an  interesting  collection  of  letters  of  John  Locke,  nearly  KM 
in  number,  is  preserved  at  Nynehead  Court,  in  Somersetshire,  whic] 
seems  never  to  have  been  used  as  biographical  material.  They  ar< 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ayshford  Sanford,  into  whose  family  the; 
came  from  the  representatives  of  Locke's  friend,  Clark  of  Chipley 
to  whom  many  of  them  are  addressed.  It  were  much  to  be  wishes 
that  the  accomplished  possessor  of  these  relics  would  take  somi 
means  of  making  them  known  to  the  world. 

—  QuADRUPLEx  TBLBftRAPHio  WiRBS. — Somo  uovcl  Americai 
telegraphic  appliances  are  now  being  tried  between  London  anc 
Liverpool,  the  first  trial  having  been  made  with  satisfikctory  results 
The  system  is  known  as  the  quadruplex,  and  by  its  means  foui 
messages  may  be  sent  along  one  wire  simultaneously.  At  eithei 
end  there  are  two  "  sounders  "  and  two  keys,  with  four  clerks — tw( 
to  send  and  two  to  receive ;  and  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  f 
conflict  of  currents  is  prevented.  Thus,  by  the  aid  of  this  Inven- 
tion, one  wire  may  be  made  to  do  as  much  as  four  worked  on  the 
ordinary  system.  The  duplex  principle  is  a  valuable  oontrivanoe, 
but  the  quadruplex  is  quite  as  valuable. 

5.  John  Chalklet. — The  Coroner's  inquiry  into  the  death  ol 
Frederick  John  Chalkley,  which  occurred  at  the  House  of  Deten- 
tion (where  the  deceased  was  placed  on  the  charge  of  having  been 
concerned  in  the  outrage  and  bmrglary  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Braham, 
in  City  Road,  on  the  night  of  September  8),  was  brought  to  a  close 
to-day.  The  jury,  after  three  quarters  of  an  hour's  consideration, 
returned  a  verdict  of  "  Accidental  death,"  and  said  that  Detective 
Allingham  was  much  to  blame  in  moving  the  deceased  against  the 
wishes  of  the  hospital  authorities,  and  that  in  future  written 
authority  should  be  obtained  before  the  removal  of  any  persoii 
charged  with  crime.  The  jiury  added  an  expression  of  opinion  thai 
the  deceased  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  burglary,  and  said 
they  hoped  the  Treasury  would  give  something  towards  the  expense 
which  his  mother,  a  widow,  had  been  put  to.  Mr.  Braham  said  he 
would  give  the  widow  lOZ. 

6.  A  Thousand  Hours'  Walk. — During  the  past  six  weeks  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  walks  ever  heard  of  has  been  accom- 
plished at  Lillie  Bridge,  West  Brompton.  For  many  years  past 
a  feat  achieved  by  Captain  Barclay  of  walking  1,000  miles  in  1,000 
hours  has  been  looked  on  as  a  wonder  in  the  way  of  endurance.  It 
has  been  left  to  owe  own  day,  however,  to  see  this  performance 
eclipsed.  Some  few  months  back  it  was  reported  that  William 
Grale  had  done  a  remarkable  walk  at  Cardiff.  This  statement  was 
received  with  a  certain  amoimt  of  scepticism  by  those  interested  in 
athletics.  In  order  to  vindicate  himself,  he  undertook  to  walk 
1,500  miles  in  1,000  hours.     Lillie  Bridge  was  the  place  selected, 
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and  five  reliable  judges  were  appointed  to  check  each  mile  and  a 
half,  and  to  see  that  each  distance  was  done  in  consecutive  hours. 
At  2  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  August  26,  Gale  started  on  his 
self-imposed  task.  The  first  mile  and  a  half  he  completed  in 
16  min.  15  sec.  Ever  since  that  date  he  has  plodded  steadily  on, 
and  last  Saturday  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  spectators, 
brought  his  task  to  a  close.  The  enthusiasm,  of  course,  was  great 
among  tlie  6,000  that  were  present.  Although  he  has  lagged  at 
times  during  his  long  walk,  he  proved  himself  not  altogether 
exhausted  by  completing  his  last  mile  and  a  half  in  15  min.  56  sec, 
or  in  19  seconds  quicker  time  than  that  in  which  he  had  finished 
his  first  mile  and  a  half.  Gale,  we  may  mention,  is  45  years  of 
age,  stands  5  ft,  3^  in,,  and  weighs  8  st.  4  lb. 

—  A  Relic  of  Feudal  Times. — Among  the  many  ancient  and 
peculiar  institutions  that  exist  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  there  are 
few  that  possess  so  much  interest  and  attract  so  much  attention 
at  its  periodical  occiurence  as  what  is  known  as  the  "  Cour  d'Heri- 
tage" — a  court  which  sits  twice  a  year  for  the  hearing  of  cases  of 
dispute  in  matters  of  landed  property.  The  proceedings  are 
sunounded  with  formalities  such  as  obtained  centuries  ago.  It  is 
only  on  such  occasions  as  these  that  the  Governor  of  the  island,  as 
the  representative  of  her  Majesty,  makes  his  appearance  at  the 
court  to  receive  the  homage  due  to  the  Sovereign.  This  ancient 
ceremony  was  observed  on  Thursday,  and  was  carried  out  in  the 
following  order : — A  guard  of  soldiers  from  the  garrison,  armed 
with  the  ancient  pikes  and  halberds,  which  are  preserved  for  the 
occasion,  lined  the  corridor  and  staircase  leading  to  the  court-room. 
A  procession  was  headed  by  the  under-sheriff,  bearing  the  massive 
silver  mace  presented  to  the  island  by  Charles  II.  in  recognition  of 
the  services  rendered  him  by  the  islanders  during  his  refuge  there. 
The  bailiff  (Mr,  Jolm  Hammond)  followed,  with  the  deputy  lieu- 
tenant-governor immediately  behind,  next  coming  the  judges,  the 
Crown  officers,  and  the  lieutenant-governor's  staff.  The  deputy 
lieutenant-governor  (Colonel  Dalzell,  of  the  53rd  Regiment,  acting 
during  the  indisposition  of  his  Excellency,  Major  General  Fircott, 
K.C.B.)  took  his  place  on  the  right  of  the  bailifiF,  whose  seat  is 
elevated  a  few  inches  beyond  that  used  by  the  lieutenant-govenior. 
The  red  robes  of  the  bailiff  and  judges,  and  the  Crown  officers,  with 
the  bright  imiforms  of  the  staff,  gave  an  unwonted  appearance  to 
the  place.  Prayers  having  been  read  by  the  greffier,  the  Solicitor- 
General  proceeded  to  call  over  the  roll  of  seigneurs  of  fiefs  who  owe 
allegiance  to  the  Queen,  These  tenures,  which  convey  certain 
privileges  (frequently  of  considerable  value)  on  the  holders,  are 
liable  to  forfeiture  on  the  failure  of  three  consecutive  times  of  the 
seigneur  in  paying  the  requisite  homage  to  her  Majesty,  On  his  name 
being  called  each  seigneur  rises  and  makes  a  profound  bow  to  the 
representative  of  her  Majesty.  Next  follow  the  pr^vots  and  chef 
sergents,  who  make  their  returns  of  all  persons  in  their  districts 
who  had  died  without  heirs.     In  all  such  cases  the  feudal  seigneur 
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of  the  district  enjoys  for  twelve  months  the  rental  of  any  real  pro- 
])erty  left  by  tlie  deceased.  After  these  lists  are  handed  in  the 
iidvocates  renew  the  oath  they  take  on  their  admission  to  the  bar, 
and  the  Solicitor-Greneral  reads  the  Queen's  proclamation  against 
vice  and  immorality.  The  court  is  then  duly  opened,  but  as  no 
business  is  done  all  cases  are  deferred  till  a  future  day,  the  court 
rises,  and  all  connected  with  it  adjourn  to  an  ante-room  to  partake 
of  refreshments  at  the  expense  of  her  Majesty. 

8.  Earthquake  shock  in  Geneva. — This  morning  at  ten  minutes 
past  five,  before  daybreak,  a  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake  passed 
Geneva.  It  seemed  at  first  like  a  heavily  laden  waggon  passing 
overhead,  followed  at  the  interval  of  a  few  seconds  by  a  violent 
trembling,  every  door  and  window  rattling,  accompanied  by  a  noise 
like  an  express  train,  and  the  houses  shook  to  the  foundation.  The 
summits  of  two  of  the  small  spires  on  the  tower  of  the  English 
Church  are  missing.  The  wind  for  the  last  three  days  has  been 
blowing  heavy  from  N.W.,  cold,  but  dry ;  this  morning  it  is 
southerly  and  seasonable. 

-  -  The  "Avalanche"  and  "Forest." — Judgment  was  delivered 
a  few  days  ago  by  the  Wreck  Commissioner,  Mr.  Bothery,  on  the 
results  of  the  long  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  collision  be- 
tween the  "Avalanche"  and  the  "Forest"  on  September  11,  off 
Portland,  and  its  exact  terms  were  reported  in  the  Times  of 
Wednesday  last.  He  found  that  the  main  cause  of  the  collision  was 
negligence  on  board  the  "  Avalanche,"  which,  being  on  the  port 
tack,  ought  to  have  given  way.  The  "Avalanche  "  was  undoubtedly 
privid  fade  responsible  for  the  collision,  and  the  onus  would  lie 
on  her  to  prove  that  she  did  everything  in  her  power  to  avoid  a 
collision.  The  Court,  however,  attached  blame  to  the  master  of 
the  "  Forest,"  Captain  Lockhart  (who  was  among  the  saved),  for 
want  of  activity  and  discretion  in  seeking  to  avoid  the  collision ; 
but  though  repiimanding  him  severely,  the  Court  did  not  think 
right,  looking  to  his  many  years  of  good  service,  and  his  good- 
conduct  during  the  inquiry,  to  suspend  his  certificate.  The  Court 
further  stated  that  as  the  "  Avalanche "  was  within  a  fraction  of 
coming  under  the  operation  of  the  Passengers'  Act — had  another 
child  been  on  board  of  her,  she  would  have  come  under  the  operas 
tion  of  that  Act — she  ought  not  to  have  had  a  steam-launch  on 
board,  which  she  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  have  had,  had 
she  been  liable  to  the  provisions  of  the  Passengers'  Act.  The  truth 
seems  to  have  been  that  Captain  Williams  counted  confidently  on 
the  fast  sailing  of  his  ship  to  gain  on  the  "  Forest,"  and  that  as 
she  had  been  so  overloaded  with  the  steam-launch,  she  &iled  to 
meet  his  expectations. 

9.  The  Church  Congress  was  opened  at  Croydon  this  morning 
with  Divine  service  in  the  parish  church,  when  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  Canon  Lightfoot.  The  subsequent  address  was 
delivered  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Some  papers  were 
afterwards  read.    The  first  subject  discussed  on  Wednesday 
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"  The  l)est  means  of  promoting  united  action  and  mutual  toleration 
l)etween  different  .schools  of  thought  within  the  church."  The 
question  was  argued  by  Canons  Garbett,  Carter,  and  Farrar.  Dis- 
cussions relating  to  paupers  and  truant  children,  charity  organisa- 
tion, and  intemperance  took  place  during  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  The  subject  set  down  for  discussion  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing was  "  The  readjustments,  if  any,  desirable  in  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State,"  and  papers  relating  to  it  were  read  by 
Canon  Gregory,  Canon  Ryle,  and  Dr.  A.  T.  Lee.  The  present 
Congress  is  the  largest  attended  of  any  of  the  sixteen  Congresses 
which  have  been  held. 

—  The  Fire  at  the  Patent  Office,  Washington, — The  fire 
which  took  place  in  the  Patent  Ofiice  at  Washington  on  September 
24  has  effected  an  immense  amount  of  damage,  but  not  so  much 
as  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  valuable  property 
contained  in  the  building.  Among  the  relics  of  interest  that  were 
saved  is  the  original  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  "  Washington  relics,"  including  among  other  articles  Washing- 
ton's war  sword,  swords  presented  to  him  by  various  foreign  poten- 
tates, his  ordinary  plate,  his  compass,  the  cane  willed  to  him  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  his  military  uniform,  a  candelabra,  and  an  old 
pair  of  bellows.  These  relics  were  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  fire  in  the  hall  of  the  main  building,  as  was  the  Franklin 
printing  press,  which  also  was  saved.  The  most  serious  loss  is 
that  of  the  models,  which  constituted  perhaps  the  finest  collection 
of  the  kind  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  anxiety  of  the  patent 
attorneys  to  save  particular  models  in  which  they  were  interested 
was  during  the  conflagration  distressing  to  witness,  and  they 
were  seen  rushing  about  frantically  in  all  directions. 

1 1 .  The  Colliery  Explosion  at  Wig  an. — The  full  extent  of  the 
gTeat  colliery  explosion  which  has  just  occurred  near  Wigan  has  been 
now  a  certained,  and  the  information  unfortunately  confirms  the 
worst  earlier  surmises.  It  is  certain  that  all  have  perished  who  were 
at  work  at  the  scene  of  the  accident,  with  the  exception  of  the  half- 
dozen  who  were  rescued  and  brought  up  alive  immediately  after- 
wards. For  the  others  there  is  no  hope.  The  missing  must  be 
numbered  with  the  dead,  and  the  dead  and  missing  together  make 
up  a  total  known  loss  of  thirty-seven  human  lives. 

The  King's  Pit,  Pemberton,  at  which  the  accident  happened, 
is  a  deep  shaft  driven  down  some  640  yards,  and  passing,  at  dif- 
ferent levels  in  its  course,  through  the  wide  horizontal  seams  of 
coal  which  form  the  mining  wealth  of  South- West  Lancashire. 
Tlie  general  arrangements  of  the  mine  seem  to  have  been  excel- 
lent. At  each  stage  at  which  the  coal  was  worked  there  was 
communication  established  with  another  shaft  known  as  the 
Queen's  Pit. 

At  the  time  of  the  catastrophe  it  is  believed  there  were  some 
forty  men  and  boys  in  the  mine,  and  only  five  of  these  have  been 
brought  out  alive.     As  soon  as  the  disaster  was  known,  exploring 
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parties  were  formed  who  tried  to  penetrate  the  workings,  but  the 
were  prevented  by  the  after-damp.  The  manager,  Mr.  Watkin 
a  borough  magistrate  and  chairman  of  the  Wigan  Board  of  G-uard 
ians,  Mr.  Cook,  certificated  manager,  and  Mr.  Laverick,  undei 
looker,  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  endeavour  to  rescue  the  missinj 
men.  They  were  found  unconscious  by  another  exploring  partj 
and  although  three  medical  men  descended  the  shaft,  and  trie 
all  measures  to  resuscitate  them,  all  eflForts  were  useless,  and  thei 
dead  bodies  were  afterwards  brought  to  the  surface.  Two  lad 
were  blown  out  of  the  mine  down  the  shaft  and  killed,  and,  at  th 
time  of  telegraphing,  only  two  other  bodies  had  been  found,  thes 
being,  however,  unrecognisable  from  the  injuries  received.  It  i 
believed  that  nearly  forty  lives  have  been  lost. 

12.  The  Fire  at  Inverary  Castle. — The  famous  historic  man 
sion  of  the  ancient  "  M'Callum  More,"  or  head  of  the  Clan  Camp 
bell,  who  was  during  several  past  centuries  the  feudal  Lord  of  th 
West  Highlands,  has  been  partly  destroyed  by  fire.  The  castl 
was  rebuilt  in  1748  by  Archibald,  then  Duke  of  Argyll,  on  th 
site  of  the  old  castle  inhabited  by  the  Marquis  or  Eail  of  Argyl 
in  preceding  ages.  The  fire  which  has  now  destroyed  its  centra 
tower  and  great  hall  broke  out  early  in  the  morning  of  yesterda; 
week  (Friday).  A  fisherman,  going  to  his  boat  in  Inverary  hai 
bour,  saw  the  light  of  a  fire  in  some  of  the  lofty  windows,  am 
presently  flames  burst  from  the  top  of  the  tower.  The  alarm  wa 
given,  and  all  the  family  and  servants  in  the  castle  were  safely  go 
out,  including  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll,  Princess  Louise 
and  tlie  Marquis  of  Lome.  Fortunately  the  walls  of  the  staircas 
and  galleries  leading  to  the  different  parts  of  the  house  were  c 
solid  masonry  and  very  thick ;  and  the  fire  was,  by  ceaseles 
watchfulness  and  great  labour,  kept  out  of  the  wings  by  means  c 
patent  extinguishers  placed  in  the  doorways.  The  most  valuabl 
paintings,  furniture,  and  books  were  saved  from  the  fire,  thougi 
some  of  them  were  much  injured  by  the  water.  On  Saturda 
morning,  about  eight  o'clock,  nothing  remained  of  the  centn 
tower  but  a  few  smouldering  beams  near  the  top.  The  whole  c 
the  valuable  decorations  of  the  fine  hall  have  been  destroyed,  ii 
eluding  many  articles  of  vertu  and  others  of  great  antiquity,  j 
fine  organ  that  stood  in  the  north  gallery  was  reduced  to  ashei 
and  about  two  hundred  flintlock  muskets  that  had  been  used  a 
Culloden  by  the  Argyleshire  Fensibles,  as  well  a^  the  well-wor 
colours  of  the  Olst  Highlanders,  now  the  "  Princess  Louise^s  Own, 
were  destroyed.  The  valuable  tapestry  in  the  principal  drawing 
room  is  much  injured  by  having  loeen  hurriedly  torn  down  whe 
that  part  of  the  building  seemed  in  immediate  danger ;  and  man 
precious  heirlooms  are  lost  for  ever.  The  Duke  is  of  opinion  ths 
the  building  was  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  a  loud  peal  of  thundc 
having  awakened  him  shortly  before  the  alarm  of  fire  was  given. 

—  The  Penoe  Prisoners. — The  Home  Secretary  has  advise 
tlie  Queen  to  give  Alice  Bhodes  a  free  pardoui  and  to  epmmut 
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the  sentence  of  death  on  the  other  Penge  prisoners  to  penal  servi- 
tude for  life — treating  it,  that  is,  as  a  manslaughter  marked  by 
very  cruel  and  culpable  negligence  indeed. 

13.  Madame  Lablachb,  the  daughter-in-law  of  the  famous 
hassOj  died  from  a  cuiious  cause.  She  was  bathing  at  Boulogne, 
when  a  wave  struck  her  with  such  force  that  she  never  recovered 
from  the  blow, 

14.  Terrific  Gale  and  Storm. — During  this  night  a  gale  of 
wind  surpassing  in  violence  any  that  has  been  experienced  for 
many  years  past  raged  in  London,  along  the  coasts,  and  over  most 
of  the  inland  counties.  Commencing  in  London  before  midnight, 
it  blew  with  unintermittent  fury  for  some  six  or  seven  hours,  and 
tlien,  the  wind  having  somewhat  abated,  there  was  a  terrific  down- 
pour of  rain.  In  many  places  the  momentum  of  the  gale  was 
tremendous,  and  the  destruction  it  effected  such  as  has  seldom 
been  experienced  in  England.  Happily  the  fury  of  the  storm  was 
not  felt  until  an  hour  at  which  on  a  Sunday  evening  in  October 
most  people  are  safe  at  home,  and  it  had  begun  to  subside  before 
even  those  labourers  whose  work  obliges  them  to  rise  earliest  were 
forced  into  the  streets.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  hospitals 
might  have  been  crowded  with  the  victims  of  serious  casualties  of 
a  kind  with  which  Londoners  are,  fortunately,  little  familiar.  As 
it  is,  we  hear  of  not  a  few  broken  limbs  and  serious  bruises. 

Throughout  the  south  and  south-west  of  England  the  storm 
was  scarcely  less  severe  than  in  London,  and  on  the  coast,  of 
course,  as  well  as  at  several  inland  points,  its  effects  were  even 
more  striking  and  startling,  Oxford  reports  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  hurricanes  ever  remembered,  and  its  effects  will  long  be 
perceptible  in  the  beautiful  walk  of  Christchurch,  where  some  score 
of  splendid  trees,  coeval  perhaps  with  the  younger  colleges,  have 
been  partially  or  totally  destroyed.  In  other  gardens  mischief  less 
lamentable,  but  still  serious,  is  visible.  Telegraphic  communica- 
tion in  several  places  was  temporarily  interrupted,  the  poles  here 
and  there  being  blown  down,  while  in  a  greater  number  of  in- 
stances the  wires  were  broken  by  the  fall  of  neighbouring  trees. 

The  storm  nearly  cost  us  Cleopatra's  Needle,  and  we  have  paid 
for  it  more  than  it  was  worth.  The  *'  Olga  "  steamer  was  towing 
the  obelisk,  enclosed  in  the  quaint  iron  box  devised  by  Mr.  Dixon 
for  carrying  it — a  box  which  he  calls  the  "Cleopatra" — across 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  when  she  was  struck  by  the  gale.  The 
"  Cleopatra  "  in  tow,  was  thrown  on  her  side,  and  six  men  sent 
in  a  boat  to  aid  her  were  swept  away,  and  have,  it  is  feared, 
perished.  The  towing-cable  was  slipped,  and  the  "  Olga,"  first 
taking  the  men  off  the  "  Cleopatra,"  steamed  after  the  missing 
boat.  It  was  not  found,  nor  was  the  "Cleopatra"  when  the 
"  Olga  "  returned,  and  it  was  of  course  supposed  that  the  obelisk 
was  lost.  The  old  monolith,  however,  which,  to  use  Mr.  Disraeli's 
words  about  his  race,  "  has  seen  and  has  survived  the  Pharaohs^" 
was  not  destined  to  die  so.  It  was  seen  drifting  ninety  miles  north 
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of  Ferrol  by  the  steamer  "  Fitzmaurice,"  and  was  towed  into 
Ferrol,  whence,  we  suppose,  it  will  shortly  be  brought  over  to 
London. 

—  Thb  Collision  in  the  Channel. — A  telegram  from  Wey- 
mouth informs  us  that  the  "  Loch  Fyne,"  which  was  in  collision 
with  the  "  Knapton  Hall,"  was  brought  into  Portland  Roads,  by 
a  pilot  boat  last  night.  Nine  persons  have  been  drowned  and 
twelve  saved. 

18.  The  Tichbornb  Claimant. —Thomas  Castro,  alias  Orton, 
the  claimant  of  the  Tichbome  estates,  has  just  been  removed 
from  Dartmoor  to  the  Portsmouth  convict  prison,  and  not  to 
Portland,  as  stated.  The  removal  was  kept  as  secret  as  possible, 
but  at  the  Bishopstoke  Junction  it  had  become  known,  and  on  the 
platform  there  was  a  concoiu'se  of  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
glimpse  of  the  convict.  His  arrival  at  Portsmouth  was  compara- 
tively unknoAvn.  On  aligliting  on  the  high-level  platform  he  was 
detained  for  a  few  moments  while  one  of  the  two  warders  by  whom 
he  was  accompanied  hurried  below  for  a  cab,  which  was  drawn  up 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  the  handcuffed  convict,  who  was 
looking  well,  though  much  thinner,  was  placed  inside.  The  party 
were  speedily  on  their  way  to  the  prison  at  Portsea,  having  excited 
little  or  no  attention.  The  "  Claimant "  will,  as  at  Dartmoor,  be 
employed  in  the  tailors'  shop.  He  was  convicted  on  February 
28,  1874,  after  a  trial  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  which  had 
commenced  on  April  23,  1873,  and  was  sentenced  to  fourteen 
years'  penal  servitude.  He  has,  therefore,  al)out  ten  years  and  a 
quarter  still  to  serve,  subject,  however,  to  any  remission  on  good 
behaviour,  &c.,  which  may  be  granted  him. 

22.  Batteninq  at  Sheffield. — It  is  said  that  not  since  the 
Trades  Outrage  Commission  sat  at  Sheffield  have  cases  of  ratten* 
ing  been  so  frequent  as  they  are  now,  and,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  the  perpetrators  escape.  There  has  been  a  wages  dispute 
among  the  men  employed  at  the  wiie  mill  in  Wicker  Lane  in  that 
town,  and  all  of  them  struck  except  one  named  Proctor.  He 
was  told  he  would  be  '^  done  for "  unless  he  gave  up,  but  he 
refused.  This  morning  he  found  that  the  mill  had  been  entered 
since  Saturday,  and  all  his  tools  rattened. 

23.  Bristol  Cathedral. — To  celebrate  the  completion  of  the 
new  nave  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  which  has  been  erected  at  a  cost 
of  45,000^.,  the  first  of  a  series  of  services  was  held  this  morning. 
The  sum  of  13,000i.  has  also  been  spent  in  restoring  the  choir  and 
otiier  parts  of  the  interior.  The  mayor,  high  sheriff,  and  members 
of  the  corporation  were  present  in  their  robes  of  office,  and  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  preached  the  sermon.  The  deans  of  West- 
minster and  Canterbury,  Mr.  Morley,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Monk,  M.P., 
were  among  the  very  large  congregation. 

—  The  Masons'  Strike. — The  foreign  workmen,  about  60  in 
number,  Germans  and  Italians,  employed  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Bull 
and  Son»,  at  the  new  Law  Courts,  were  busily  at  work  all  day 
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yesterday,  as  well  as  a  part  of  Saturday.  A  canteen  has  been  fitted 
up  on  the  premises,  where  dinner  is  served  U>  them,  and  there  is 
accommodation  within  the  enclosure  to  lodge  many  more  than  the 
30  Italian  masons  who  were  made  the  subject  of  a  recent  outrage. 
The  canteen  is  in  high  vaulted  rooms,  where  there  is  room  to  seat 
500  men  at  dinner.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  to  serve  meals 
here  to  all  the  men  employed  at  the  works,  Englishmen  as  well  as 
foreigners,  and  to  supply  it  in  the  evening  with  newspapers  and 
the  other  apparatus  of  a  workman's  club.  Some  of  the  unfinished 
rooms  are  to  be  used  as  barracks  for  the  further  contingents  of 
workmen  expected  from  abroad. 

1 9.  Farrell,  thb  Irish  Miser. — An  old  man  named  Thomas 
Farrell  died  to-day  at  Braithwaite  Street,  Dublin.  He  had  been 
missed  for  some  days,  and  on  the  door  being  forced  open  he  was 
found  in  an  insensible  state,  and  he  died  the  same  evening.  On 
the  room  being  searched  by  the  police  83^.^  in  coin,  and  railway 
and  other  securities  to  the  value  of  1 7,7 33i.,  were  discovered.  The 
room  was  totally  destitute  of  furniture.  Farrell  slept  on  a  few 
rags,  and  never  allowed  himself  the  luxury  of  a  fire. 

20.  Double  Murder  in  Norfolk. — On  Saturday  a  terrible 
crime  was  committed  at  Wymondham,  a  market  town  within  a 
few  miles  of  Norwich,  and  but  a  short  distance  of  the  scene  of  the 
Stanfield-hall  murders,  committed  by  the  notorious  Rush.  By  this 
crime  two  persons  have  been  most  foully  murdered.  The  criminal 
— for  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  his  guilt,  indeed  he  fully  admits 
it — was  a  working  blacksmith  named  Henry  March,  and  his  victims 
were  a  fellow- workman  named  Henry  Bidewell  and  their  employer, 
Thomas  Mayes,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  who  was  well  known  and 
highly  respected  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  March  was  in 
the  morning  sent  a  short  distance  into  the  country  to  shoe  some 
horses,  and  it  is  believed  he  got  more  drink  than  was  good  for  him, 
though  he  was  perfectly  sober  when  seen  directly  after  he  had  com- 
mitted the  murders.  About  noon  he  had  returned,  and  was  at  work 
at  the  forge  with  Bidewell,  who  was  blowing  the  bellows,  while 
March  was  at  the  fire.  Some  wrangling  arose  between  the  men, 
and  something  which  Bidewell  said  so  annoyed  March  that  he 
immediately  turned  round,  and  with  his  fist  knocked  him  down. 
He  then  seized  a  bar  of  iron  about  2  feet  6  inches  long,  and  |  inch 
square,  and  with  this  weapon  struck  Bidewell  several  heavy  blows 
about  the  head  whilst  he  lay  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Mayes,  who  was 
upwards  of  70  years  of  age,  ran  out  and  remonstrated  with  March, 
who,  without  saying  a  word,  knocked  liim  down  also,  and  with  the 
same  weapon  battered  his  head  in  a  frightful  manner.  March, 
leaving  his  victims  lying  in  the  ashpit,  quitted  the  workshop,  and 
proceeded  down  the  lane  to  his  home,  which  was  only  about  100 
yards  distant.  Assistance  was  speedily  procured,  and  both  men,  who 
were  breathing  heavily,  were  removed  to  their  homes  and  put  to 
bed.  Surgical  aid  was  promptly  given,  but  nothing  could  be  done, 
Mr.  JNIayes's  skull  was  badly  fractured,  and  the  brain  protruded* 
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Bidewell's  jaw  was  also  broken,  and  his  head  terribly  battered. 
Mayes  lingered  for  about  two  hours  and  Bidewell  about  four 
hours. 

—  The  Spinners'  Strike  at  Bolton,  which  has  lasted  eight 
weeks,  was  brought  to  a  formal  close  yesterday  aftemooD,  having 
entailed  a  loss  to  the  men  and  other  hands  in  wages  of  80,000^ 
and  20,000^.  in  strike  pay,  and  a  loss  of  three  times  that  amount 
to  the  masters.  The  men  met  the  masters'  committee  yester- 
day, and  subsequently  decided  to  resume  work  on  Monday  on  the 
terms  of  the  masters'  resolution — 5  per  cent,  reduction  and  a 
revision  of  the  standard  lists. 

22.  Blantyrb  Explosion. — A  frightful  accident  occurred  to-day 
at  the  Blantyre  coalpits,  near  Glasgow,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
William  Dixon  and  Co.  (Limited).  There  are  three  pits,  in  con- 
nection with  each  other,  so  free  from  fire-damp  that  at  6  a.m.  on 
Monday  an  overseer  went  over  the  whole  workings  with  a  naked 
light.  It  is  believed  that  the  excellence  of  the  ventilation  en- 
couraged some  miners  to  disuse  the  safety-lamp,  and  at  9  A.H  a 
tremendous  explosion  rushed  up  one  shaft,  blowing  oflf  one  poor 
liid's  leg,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  men  in  the  pits — 
from  220  to  230  in  number,  there  being  some  doubt  as  to  who 
were  down — must  have  been  killed.  So  certain  were  the  authori- 
ties of  this,  and  so  dangerous  did  they  consider  the  condition  of 
the  mine,  that  they  checked  efforts  to  descend  until  the  miners 
grew  furious,  and  declared  that  the  mines  were  sufficiently  clear.  A 
special  inspector  has  been  sent  down  by  the  Home  Office,  but  up 
to  Friday  few  bodies  have  been  recovered,  and  only  one  man  is 
reported  saved.  A  horse,  however,  has  been  foimd  alive.  The 
excitemeik;t  is  the  greater  because  accidents  are  very  rare  in 
Scotland. 

23.  Blackheath  Highwaymen. — The  case  of  the  ^^Blackheath 
highwaymen  "  came  before  the  Common  Serjeant  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  to-day.  Two  youths  named  Dinham  and  Hyslop, 
described  as  journeymen  bakers,  were  tried  on  a  charge  of  robbing 
]\Ir.  Hodgson,  assistant  solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  on  Blackheath, 
in  INIay  last.  It  was  proved  that  the  two  prisoners,  who  lived  at 
Portsmouth,  came  up  to  London  last  May,  and  were  lodging  at 
Greenwich  about  the  time  the  robbery  was  cominitted,  and  that 
they  had  been  found  dealing  with  two  bank-notes  which  were  stolen 
from  Mr.  Hodgson.  They  were  arrested  at  Portsmouth  in  July, 
and  in  the  possession  of  Dinham  there  was  found  a  revolver  and  a 
book  called  "  Claude  Duval,  or  the  Dashing  Highwayman.'*  The 
jury  foimd  both  prisoners  guilty,  but  strongly  recommended  them 
to  mercy  on  account  of  their  youth.  The  Common  Serjeant  said 
they  had  been  convicted  of  a  serious  case  of  highway  robbery, 
threatening  to  use  pistols,  and  through  their  proceedings  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  the  metropolis  was  for  a  considerable  period  kept 
in  alarm.  He  felt  it  his  duty,  therefore,  to  sentence  each  of  them 
to  seven  years'  penal  servitude. 
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26.  The  Artisans'  Dwellings  Case. — The  trial  known  as  the 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Case  terminated  to-day.  Dr.  Baxter  Langley 
and  William  Swindlehm-st,  directors  of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings 
Company,  were  accused  of  conspiring  with  Edward  Saffery  U>  de- 
fraud the  Company,  which  has  founded,  among  other  undertakings, 
the  Shaftesbury  Park  village,  opened  some  time  since  for  working- 
men,  with  great  eclat.  The  fraud  was  of  the  old  kind — Saffery 
buying  estates  in  collusion  with  the  accused  directors  for,  say, 
10,000i.,  selling  them  tx)  the  Company  for  12,000^.,  and  sharing 
the  difference  with  his  confederates.  The  jury  considered  the  con- 
spiracy proved,  and  the  Judge,  Sir.  Commissioner  Kerr,  sentenced 
the  defendants,  who  had  in  all  made  23,000^.,  Baxter  Langley  and 
Swindlehurst  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment,  and  Saffery  to 
twelve  months.  The  defence  of  the  accused  is  practically  that 
though  they  took  the  money,  they  did  not  know  they  were  com- 
mitting a  criminal  offence ;  and  the  trial  will  startle  a  good  many 
directors  of  companies,  in  spite  of  the  lightness  of  the  sentence. 

30.  William  Lambourne,  a  child  whose  age  was  stated  on  the 
charge-sheet  as  11,  but  who  scarcely  was  seen  above  the  solicitor's 
table,  was  charged  by  the  superintendent  of  the  St.  Pancras 
Churchyard  with  pulling  a  house  leek  out  of  a  flower-bed  there. 
The  churchyard  has  been  recently  converted  into  an  ornamental 
garden.  It  was  said  that  there  were  many  complaints  of  flower- 
pulling.  The  mother  of  the  child  said  he  was  only  10  years  old. 
The  child  certainly  did  not  appear  to  understand  the  charge.  The 
value  of  the  house  leek  was  put  at  4cZ.  Mr.  Barstow  sentenced 
the  child  to  21  days'  hard  labour  in  the  House  of  Correction.  A 
fortnight  of  this  sentence  was  afterwards  remitted  by  the  Home 
Secretary. 

—  High-Pricbd  Donkeys. — The  price  of  male  donkeys  in 
Poitou  ranges  from  2001.  to  400i.  The  one  belonging  to  Mr. 
Sutherland  Coombe,  Croydon,  first  prize  at  the  Dairy  Show,  cost 
3001.  This  animal  at  30  months  old  stands  14  hands  3  inches 
high,  and  has  strong  bone  and  great  substance.  It  is  intended  for 
breeding  draught  mules  from  cart  mares. 

—  The  Masons'  Strike. — The  Strike  Committee  agents 
were  busy  all  to-day,  as  it  became  known  that  a  number  of  work- 
men from  Canada  were  on  .  the  way  to  London.  A  "  look-out " 
for  them  was  accordingly  arranged  among  the  pickets.  The  men 
were  engaged  by  the  agent  acting  for  Mr.  J.  S.  Bird,  of  the  Mas- 
ters' Association,  at  Montreal,  and  left  Quebec  on  the  20th  inst.  in 
the  "Moravian"  steamer,  of  the  Allan  line.  The  party  numbered 
38,  one  of  whom  brought  his  wife  with  liim.  When  they  signed 
the  contract  as  masons  and  stone-cutters,  to  serve  in  this  country 
for  at  least  six  motiths,  they  were  informed  tliat  a  dispute  existed 
in  the  building  trade,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  a  strike,  and 
the  men  readily  consented  to  the  proposed  terms.  On  reaching 
Londonderry,  however,  a  pilot  came  alongside  the  "  Moravian^"  and 
shouted  "  a  strike  in  London."    This  was  the  first  intimation  they 
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had  of  what  was  going  on,  but  after  some  warm  discussion  they 
agreed  almost  to  a  man  to  go  to  work.  They  were  landed  at 
liiverpool  on  Monday  night,  and  left  by  the  10.40  p.m.  traln^  via 
the  ^lidland  line,  alighting  at  Kentish  Town  yesterday  morning. 
Omnibuses  were  there  in  waiting  for  them,  and  they  were  taken 
to  the  White  Horse,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  where  break&st  and 
dinner  were  provided  for  them.  The  men  were  to  have  transferred 
their  services  to  ^Messrs.  Dove  Brothers,  of  Islington^  who  have 
several  new  churches  in  course  of  construction,  and  with  the  pro- 
posals made  by  that  firm  the  Canadian  masons  expressed  them- 
selves perfectly  satisfied.  As  the  day  advanced  the  men  with  their 
tools  disappeared  gradually,  imtil  last  evening  a  representative  of 
the  firm  mentioned  was  conversing  with  the  sole  man  remaining 
at  the  White  Horse  out  of  the  thirty-eight  fresh  arrivals.  Where 
the  remainder  had  gone  could  not  be  ascertained.  Me^s.  Dove 
Brothers  paid  the  passage  money  in  each  case.  There  are,  it  is 
imderstood,  large  numbers  of  unemployed  masons  in  Canada,  and 
another  contingent  of  them  is  expected  to  arrive  here  soon. 
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2.  Deaths  from  Hydrophobia. — An  inquest  was  held  at  the 
Pickering  Arms,  Thelwall,  yesterday,  upon  the  body  of  John  Kigby, 
forty  years  of  age,  of  Warrington,  who  died  to-day  from  hydro- 
phobia. It  seems  deceased  was  working  at  Heatly  about  a  month 
ago,  and  whilst  at  breakfast  on  the  12th  ult.,  a  dog  sprang  at  him 
and  bit  him  on  the  nose,  he  having  been  playing  with  it  a  short 
time  previously.  Rigby  continued  at  his  work  up  to  about  the  29th 
ult.,  when  alaiming  symptoms  set  in.  He  died  soon  after.  The 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Death  from  hydrophobia  caused  through 
the  bite  of  a  dog." — A  sad  case  of  hydrophobia  has  just  occurred 
at  Grosport.  James  Hickey,  18,  bandsman  in  the  55th  Regiment-, 
was  playing  with  his  cat,  when  it  scratched  the  back  of  his  hand. 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  taken  ill  and  was  removed  to  Haslar 
Hospital.  Symptoms  of  hydrophobia  presented  themselves,  and 
he  died  yesterday  in  great  agony,  sensible  of  his  approaching  end 
t^)  the  last.  The  cat,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  bitten  by 
a  mad  dog,  was  killed.  Deceased  was  a  young  soldier  respectably 
connected,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  his  comrades. — Rabies  has 
broken  out  at  a  village  in  Somei-set  called  Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
and  it  is  feared  it  is  spreading  rapidly,  a  nimiber  of  d<^  having 
been  bitten  by  the  animal  which  first  exhibited  symptoms,  of 
disease.  One  of  the  first  victims  is  a  man  named  Lugg,  living  in 
the  adjoining  village  of  Stoke-sub-Hamdon,  a  widower  with  eight 
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cliildren,  who,  having  been  bitten  lately  by  one  of  the  dogs,  has 
since  gone  raving  mad. 

3.  The  Hon.  Alfred  Henry  Thesiger,  Q.C.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  be  a  Lord  Justice  of  tlie  High  Court  of  Appeal,  in  the 
place  of  Lord  Justice  Amphlett,  who  has  resigned.  Mr,  Thesiger, 
wlio  is  the  son  of  Lord  Chelnasford,  was  born  in  1838,  and  was 
educated  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in 
18G0.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Inner  Teoiple  in  1862, 
and  was  created  a  Queen's  Council  in  1873.  Much  talk  has 
arisen  in  legal  circles  concerning  the  appointment  of  a  lawyer 
under  forty  years  of  age  to  the  high  dignity  of  Lord  Justice  of 
Appeal, 

—  Biter  Bit. — It  is  said  M.  Thiers  had  a  splendid  collection 
of  works  of  art  and  antiquities  in  his  house  in  the  Place  Saint- 
Georges,  After  the  demolition  of  that  celebrated  Iiouse,  the  works 
of  art  were  stolen  by  the  good  workmen  of  the  Commune,  were 
sold,  and  distributed  throughout  the  shops  of  the  marchanda  de 
hvlo-a-hrac  of  Paris.  Naturally,  when  he  returned  to  power, 
M,  Thiers  employed  the  police  to  collect  his  stolen  property,  and 
the  collection  was  found  to  be  twice  as  large  as  it  formerly  was. 
The  elucidation  of  the  mystery  was  simple  enough,  M,  Thiers 
had  caused  a  particular  and  private  mark  to  be  printed  or  stamped 
upon  each  of  his  bronzes,  his  marbles,  and  his  works  of  art.  The 
shopkeepers,  who  found  that  the  articles  of  M .  Thiers'  collection 
fetched  higher  prices  than  any  others,  had  dishonestly  imitated 
this  mark,  and  had  stamped  it  upon  everything  they  wanted  to  sell. 
The  articles  were  identified  by  this  mark  by  the  police,  who,  of 
course,  seized  all,  without  distinction.  So  M,  Thiers  was  actually 
a  considerable  gainer  by  the  robbery. 

—  Hydrophobia. — Deaths  from  hydrophobia  are  becoming 
alarmingly  common.  To*day  the  Times  mentions  three  cases — 
that  of  one  Cheshire,  aged  twenty-eight,  a  clerk  in  the  London 
and  North- Western  goods  department  at  Camden  Town  station; 
Kichard  Turvey,  of  Ashton,  near  Tring,  aged  nine ;  and  Elizabeth 
Dol)ell,  aged  twenty -four,  wife  of  an  actor,  residing  in  Weedington 
Road,  Kentish  Town,  On  Wednesday  an  inquest  was  held  on 
Frederick  John  Izard,  aged  eight,  son  of  a  cooper,  living  in 
Baggaley  Street,  at  the  East  End.  An  inquest  was  held  the  same 
day  at  Bushey  respecting  the  death  of  the  man  Cheshire,  who  died 
on  Sunday  last  from  liydrophobia.  The  deceased,  who  was  a  clerk 
in  the  goods  department  of  the  London  and  North-Westem 
Railway  Company,  met  a  mad  dog  in  the  St.  Alban's  Road  on 
September  27,  and  was  severely  bitten  by  it  in  the  hands  and 
wrists.  He  managed  to  get  hold  of  the  dog's  throat  and  threw  it 
down,  kneeling  upon  the  animal's  body  for  at  least  ten  minutes. 
During  this  time  the  deceased  told  Dr.  lies,  who  attended  him, 
two  carriages  passed  him,  the  occupants  of  which  he  appealed  to 
and  asked  them  to  help  him  kill  the  dog.  None  of  them  would 
render  him  any  assistance,  and,  feeling  that  he  was  becoming  ex- 
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haustecl,  he  lei  go  tlie  dog,  which  slunk  away,  and  he  saw  no  more 
of  it.  Cheshire  had  his  wounds  cauterised,  but  he  afterwards  com- 
plained of  a  pain  in  the  arm,  and  at  length  died  of  hydrophobia. 

—  An  Extbaordinary  Loss  of  Trbasurb  occurred  in  the 
course  of  transmission  from  Australia  to  Galle.  A  box  containing 
5,000  sovereigns,  one  of  six  forwarded  by  the  Oriental  Bank  at 
Sydney,  was  put  on  board  the  "  Avoca  "  at  that  port  on  August 
3,  and  transhipped  into  the  "  China "  at  Melbourne.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  '•  China"  at  Galle  on  August  29,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  box  had  been  broken  open  and  the  gold  abstracted. 

6.  Death  from  Ether. — An  extraordinary  death  from  the 
medical  administration  of  ether  was  investigated  by  the  Lincoln 
coroner  this  evening.  Miss  Annie  Elizabeth  Steele,  daughter  of 
the  late  Captain  Steele,  10th  Lancers,  was  about  to  undergo  an 
operation  for  cancer  in  the  breast.  Half  an  ounce  of  ether  was 
applied  in  an  inhaler  by  Dr.  Mitchinson,  and  after  drawing  three 
or  four  inspirations  the  unfortimate  lady  expired,  notwithstanding 
that  every  effort  was  made  by  the  three  medical  men  present  to 
restore  consciousness  by  cold  water  and  lubricants.  A  post-mortem 
showed  that  death  resulted  from  failure  of  the  heart's  action  and 
the  diseased  condition  of  tlie  lungs  and  diaphragm. 

—  A  Highway  Robbery  with  violence  has  be6n  committed  on 
the  borders  of  Epping  Forest  by  three  men,  one  of  whom,  named 
Richard  Perry,  of  Karkingside,  is  imder  remand  at  Waltham 
Abbey.  Mr.  John  Low,  a  bay  and  straw  dealer  of  South  Weald, 
was  returning  from  London  with  a  considemble  sum  of  money  in 
his  pockets,  when  at  Ix)ughton  his  horse  was  stopped  by  three  men, 
one  of  whom  jiunped  into  the  cart  and  seized  him,  while  a  third 
struck  him  a  heavy  blow  with  a  bludgeon  loaded  with  iron.  Fear- 
ing his  life  was  in  jeopardy,  Mr.  Low  told  the  robbers  where  his 
money  was,  and  they  took  24i.  out  of  his  pocket.  He  has  iden- 
tified Perry  as  the  man  who  first  jiunped  into  the  cart. 

—  Electric  Light. — A  number  of  interesting  experiments 
have  been  recently  carried  out  at  Metz  by  a  committee  of  engineer 
and  other  officers  appointed  to  investigate  the  practicability  of 
employing  electric  liglit  during  siege  operations,  and  to  suggest 
any  modifications  which  it  may  seem  expedient  to  introduce  in  the 
apparatus  at  present  in  use.  On  the  night  of  October  20,  Forts 
Frederic  Charles  and  Alvensleben  were  illuminated  by  throwing 
tlu>  electric  light  upon  them,  when  it  was  found  that  at  a  distance 
of  from  two  to  three  kilometres  not  only  buildings  but  also  in- 
dividual men  could  be  plainly  made  out.  On  the  night  of  the  27th 
of  October  the  electric  apparatus  was  arranged  on  the  exercising 
ground  outside  the  Chambiere  gate,  and  the  light  directed  upon  a 
row  of  targets.  Fire  was  then  opened  against  these  latter  by  a 
squad  of  riflemen,  and  tlie  practice  made  was  nearly  as  good  as  that 
recorded  on  ordinary  occasions  when  firing  by  day — a  result  which 
was  considered  exceedingly  satisfactory,  as  a  thick  mist  prevailed 
at  the  time  and  materially  interfered  with  the  action  of  the  lights 
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Altogether  the  committee  concluded  that  the  electric  light  may 
in  future  be  employed  with  advantage  not  only  in  siege  operations, 
but  also  during  outpost  duty  and  engagements  at  night. 

—  The  LocK-ouT  on  the  Clyde, — The  Referee's  Decision, — 
Lord  MoncreifF,  the  referee  in  the  arbitration  between  the  ope- 
rative shipwrights  and  Clyde  shipbuilders,  has  given  his  decision 
to-day.  It  is  in  favour  of  the  masters.  Lord  Moncreiff  holds  that 
the  state  of  trade  on  the  Clyde  does  not  warrant  an  advance.  The 
lock-out  has  lasted  six  months. 

—  Mr,  Gladstone  in  Ireland, — Mr,  Gladstone's  recent  visit 
to  Ireland  produced  in  Dublin,  where  he  made  his  appearance  this 
morning,  an  unusual  state  of  excitement.  The  thousands  of  people 
congregated  before  the  City  Hall  and  in  front  of  the  Mansion 
House  when  Mr,  Gladstone  visited  those  institutions  gave  him  a 
reception  almost  unparalleled  in  its  warmth,  and  their  greeting  was 
as  forcibly  endorsed  by  the  aldermen,  councillors  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  privileged  few  official  spectators  who  had  obtained  admis- 
sion to  the  civic  chambers.  On  his  journey  to  his  present  residence, 
viz,,  Abbeyleix,  the  seat  of  Lord  de  Vesci,  at  the  Kingsbridge 
Terminus,  there  was  a  large  and  loudly-cheering  crowd  collected 
on  the  platform  to  witness  his  departure,  and  he  was  not  permitted 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  saloon  provided  for  him  without  first  having 
shaken  hands  with  hundreds  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

—  Colliers'  Wages  Disputes. — The  men  employed  at  the  Lund- 
hill  Colliery,  which  is  situated  between  Bamsley  and  Rotherham, 
have  resolved  on  the  restriction  of  their  labour.  This  is  equal  to 
a  demand  for  higher  wages,  and  unless  some  amicable  arrange- 
ment is  come  to  it  is  probable  the  action  will  result  in  a  strike 
or  lock-out.  At  an  influential  meeting  in  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  distressed  colliers,  it  was  stated 
that  five  thousand  men  and  boys  were  out  of  employment.  The 
Crown  will  be  memorialised  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed 
miners.  The  period  of  three  months,  for  which  the  ironmasters  of 
Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland  resolved  to  keep  one-third  of 
their  furnaces  out  of  blast,  having  expired,  the  ironmasters  held 
another  meeting  to-day  in  Glasgow,  and  passed  a  similar  resolu- 
tion for  the  ensuing  three  months.  A  meeting  of  500  colliers  has 
resolved  to  resist  the  reduction  of  5  per  cent.,  of  which  notice  had 
been  posted  at  the  Lynvi,  Tondu,  and  Ogmore  works,  on  the 
ground  that  the  reduction  is  not  general,  and  their  dislike  to  set 
a  precedent  for  other  districts. 

—  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes. — The  Daily  News  states  that  Mr. 
Archibald  Forbes,  its  special  war  con-espondent,  has  received 
through  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  London,  the  insignia  of  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Stanislas,  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  for  his  courage  and  intrepidity  at  the  battle 
of  Plevna  on  July  30. 

—  Field-Marshal  von  Wrangel. — Count  Wrangel,  whose  death 
occurred  on  the  1st  inst,,  was  decidedly  the  oldest  of  all  the  soldiers 
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of  Europe,  liaving  belonged  to  the  Prussians  for  upwards  of  eighty 
years.  Though  a  staunch  old  Conservative,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  figures  in  the  German  capital,  and  of  all  the  features 
of  his  character  that  endeared  him  to  the  populace  not  the  least 
were  the  great  Liberties  he  used  to  take  with  the  German  gram- 
mar. Wrangel  had  seen  more  service  than  his  brother  field- 
marshals,  but  not  equally  rough  service.  The  funeral  of  Field- 
marshal  von  Wrangel  was  attended  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Royal 
Princes.  A  procession  was  formed  to  the  Stettin  Railway  Station, 
and  the  corpse  was  conveyed  to  Stettin,  to  be  buried  by  the  side 
of  the  Marshal's  sons,  who  died  many  years  ago.  The  Emperor 
ordered  all  Prussian  officers  to  wear  eight  days'  mourning  for  the 
Marshal. 

9. — The  Civic  Pageant. — Mr.  Alderman  Owden,  the  new  Lord 

Mayor,  went  in  state  from  Guildhall  to  Westminster  to-day,  with 

the  usual  escort,  the  procession  upon  this  occasion  combining  some 

novel  features,  which,  notwithstanding  the  disagreeable  weather, 

attracted  large  multitudes  into  the  thoroughfares  through  which 

it  passed.     The  novelties  of  the  procession  comprised  a  pair  of 

dromedaries  and  a  pair  of  elephants,  each  animal  being  ridden  by 

persons  intended  to  represent  natives  of  African  countries;   an 

ornamental  car  carrying  a  full-sized  model  of  Cleopatra's  n^dle, 

supported  by  an  appropriate  emblem  of  Egypt;  and,  lastly,  an 

elaborate  ornamental  tableau  car,  drawn  by  ten  horses,  crowded 

with  representative  personages.     On  the  summit  of  this  car,  which 

was  27  feet  in  height,  was  a  female  to  represent  Peace  and  Plenty; 

wliile  below  were  stationed  other  persons  representing  "  Britannia," 

"Father  Thames,"  and  further  allegorical  individuals,   t(^ther 

witli  gi'oups  emblematic  of  the  colonies,  agriculture,  and  the  foiu 

quarters  of  the  globe.     After  the  new  chief  magistrate  had  been 

presented  to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  the  civic  banqueters 

returned  by  way  of  the  Thames  Embankment. 

—  The  CiiEFOO  Con^tintion. — Our  visitor,  Kuo  Sung-tao,  the 
Chinese  Envoy  who  came  here  with  a  letter  to  the  Queen  expressing 
the  regret  of  his  Imperial  master  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Margary 
and  the  attack  on  Colonel  Browne's  party,  has  now  received  letters 
accrediting  him  envoy  in  permanence  from  the  Emperor  of  China 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  The  first  Minister  ever  authorised 
by  the  Chinese  Government  to  remain  as  its  permanent  diplomatic 
representative  in  any  foreign  capital  has  accordingly  commenced 
liis  residence  among  us. 

12.  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland. — Much  excitement  exists 
auiong  the  Masonic  body  at  Dublin  on  account  of  a  step  which 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland  has  felt  itself  obliged  to  take  against 
the  Grand  Orient  of  France.  The  latter  lx)dy  has  altered  the  first 
article  of  its  constitution,  and  omitted  a  declaration  of  belief  in 
the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soid,  thus  render^ 
ing  atheists  and  materialists  eligible  as  members.  The  Chrand 
Lodge  of  Ireland  has,  therefore,  resolved  that  it  cannot  continue 
to  recognise  the  Grand  Orient  as  a  Masonic  body. 
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13.  Serious  Accident  to  the  Scotch  Mail. — A  terrible 
accident,  by  which  eight  persons  were  seriously  injured,  happened 
this  morning  to  the  Scotch  mail  train  which  runs  on  the  Midland 
Eailway  from  Carlisle  to  Colne,  and  thence  to  Manchester  on  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  line.  When  the  train  got  to  Badcliffe 
Bridge  it  came  in  violent  collision  with  an  engine  and  cattle 
trucks.  The  collision,  which  arose  through  the  density  of  the 
fog,  was  a  very  violent  one,  and  several  of  the  carriages  in  the 
train  were  smashed  up  and  the  line  was  blocked  for  a  considerable 
time. 

^  15.  Glasgow  University. — To-day  Mr.  Gladstone  was  re- 
turned as  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  The  Lord  Eector  for  the  past  two  terms,  extending 
over  a  period  of  six  years,  was  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  on  the 
present  occasion  the  Conservatives  nominated  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote.  Mr.  Froude  was  nominated  by  the  Independent  Club,  but 
withdrew.  The  students  vote  in  four  Nations,  representing  the 
different  districts  of  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  majority 
in  all  the  Nations.  The  numbers  were: — For  Mr.  Gladstone, 
1,153;  for  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  609.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Eectorship  in  186'5.  On  that  occasion  he  had  a 
majority  of  votes,  but  there  was  a  tie  in  the  Nations,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  gave  his  vote 
in  favour  of  the  Conservative  candidate,  the  present  Lord  Justice 
General  of  Scotland,  the  Eight  Hon.  John  Inglis. 

—  Extraordinary  Conduct  of  a  Vicar  in  Cornwall. — 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Smith,  rector  of  Landulph,  this  morning  was 
brought  before  the  magistrates  at  Torpoint,  aharged  with  threaten- 
ing to  shoot  one  of  his  parishioners.  It  was  proved  that  while  the 
masons  were  constructing  a  grave  for  a  deceased  lady  the  rector 
seized  one  of  them  by  the  collar,  and  pointing  a  heavy  revolver  at 
him  declared  he  would  put  a  bullet  through  him  imless  he  at  once 
left  the  place.  This  threat  was  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
and  the  rev.  gentleman  followed  the  man  about  the  place  with  the 
revolver  in  his  hand,  until  he  in  alarm  left  the  graveyard.  The 
prisoner  admitted  the  facts,  but  contended  that  the  masons  were 
trespassers,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  freehold  of  the  churchyard 
was  in  him  as  rector,  they  had  no  right  to  be  there  without  per- 
mission. The  revolver,  he  added,  was  not  loaded,  and  he  only 
presented  it  in  the  hope  of  impressing  upon  the  complainant's 
mind  that  it  was  useless  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  parson. 
The  prisoner  was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  for  twelve  months, 
himself  in  200^.,  and  two  sureties  of  lOOl.  each.  The  body  of  the 
deceased  lady  whom  he  refused  to  bury  on  Wednesday  still  remains 
in  the  church  porch  awaiting  interment,  and  the  churchwardens 
are  at  a  loss  what  steps  to  take.  The  Bishop  of  the  diocese  is  in 
London,  and  has  not  yet  been  communicated  with,  so  that  matters 
remain  at  a  standstill.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  some  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  whereby  the  body  may  be  interred  to-day, 
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The  oxcitcment  in  the  parish  and  throughout  the  entire  district 
Htill  very  great,  and  should  the  rev.  gentleman  secure  his  relei 
from  prison,  there  is  fear  of  another  scene  in  the  churchyard  wh 
V\o  funeral  takes  place. 

—  Laplandeiis. — Last  week  there  arrived  in  London  fc 
liaplanders  and  seven  reindeer,  brought  from  Kautokeino  throu 
the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Farini.  The  Laplanders,  with  their  do, 
an  Arctic  fox,  two  sledges,  a  tent,  a  variety  of  dresses,  and  two 
tlie  reindeer  are  located  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium,  while  t 
Zoological  Society  has  oflFered  a  free  accommodation  for  t 
remaining  five  reindeer  at  its  gardens  in  Begent's  Park.  Th< 
four  Laps  are  the  first,  it  is  believed,  that  have  ever  visit 
England.  They  made  their  first  appearance  ih  public  last  Sati 
day  afternoon.  They  are  two  men  and  two  women,  are  stated  to 
cousins,  and  their  ages  from  nineteen  to  twenty-one.  They  i 
particularly  the  women,  took  as  much  interest  in  looking  at  t 
visitors  as  the  visitors  did  in  seeing  them.  They  go  throu 
certain  perfonnances,  such  as  catching  the  reindeer,  and  hame 
ing  it  to  a  sledge,  tent-building,  thread-making,  and  singing, 
illustrate  the  simple  kind  of  life  they  lead.  Mr.  Carl  Boek,  w 
brought  the  party  to  England,  offers  explanations  to  visitors,  as 
tlieir  Imbits,  the  methods  of  making  their  clothes,  and  other  deta 

17.  Gtale's  Walk. — Gale,  the  pedestrian,  who  recently  walls 
,  1,500  miles  in  1,000  hours,  completed  to-day,  at  the  Agricultu 

Hall,  his  feat  of  walking  4,000  quarter-miles  in  4,000  conse< 
tive  periods  of  ten  minutes.  The  rest  which  he  obtained  was  tl 
about  six  minutes  only  at  any  one  time.  The  last  quarter  oi 
mile  was  walked  faster  than  any  other  during  the  walk — 2  m 
4  sec. 

—  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  was  made  Doctor  of  Laws  by  1 
University  of  Cambridge,  the  public  orator  addressing  him  ii 
very  neat  Latin  speech,  which  commemorated  his  father, 
school  (Shrewsbury),  his  Cambridge  career,  where  he  belonged. 
seems,  to  Milton's  College  (Christ's),  his  study  of  the  origin  of  i 
coral-reef,  of  the  laws  of  human  expression,  of  the  fructification 
flowers  by  bees,  of  the  fly-catching  flower,  of  the  modification 
the  different  varieties  of  pigeons  from  the  original  stock,  of  1 

j  effect  of  bright  plumage  on  the  specific  modifications  of  birds,  a 

of  the  natural  selection  which  explains  our  own  likeness  to  the  a 
Further  he  commemorated  the  admirable  lucidity  of  Mr.  Dar^ 
j  as  a  natiu-alist,  in  describing  and  dis3ussing  the  phenomena 

!  had  observed,  and  spoke  in  praise  of  the  devotion  of  his  youth 

the   studies  which   liave   enabled  him  to  teach   so  well   in   ] 
maturity.     He  ended  with  what  is  almost  a  pun,  though  a  p 
i  luckily  which  translates,  by  welcoming  the  illustrious  discoverer 

the  "  Laws  of  Nature  "  to  the  Cambridge  degree  of  **  Doctor 
Laws." 

19.  Anotker   Jewel   Robbery. — ^To-night,  jewellery  of   t 
estimated  value  of  S.OOOi.,  the  property  of  the  Countess  of  Ab 
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deen,  was  stolen  from  Halstead  Place,  near  Sevenoaks.  The  pro- 
perty carried  off  by  the  thief  or  thieves  consisted  mainly  of  bridal 
presents,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Aberdeen  having  gone  to 
Halstead  Place  to  spend  their  honeymoon. 

—  Blantyre  Mine. — Evidence  of  an  extraordinary  character 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  Blantyre  mine  before  the  explosion  was 
given  at  the  enquiry  on  the  subject.  A  fireman  ("fire-trier"), 
named  Little,  confessed  that  although  fire-damp  was  constantly 
present,  the  men  "worked  with  naked  lights  in  front  of  their 
bonnets."  "  If  they  touched  the  roof  it  would  kindle,"  The 
rules  as  to  the  use  of  powder  were  systematically  violated. 

—  The  Eev.  A.  Tooth. — The  Queen's  Bench,  to-day,  made 
absolute  a  rule  which  the  Eev.  A.  Tooth,  of  Hatcham,  had  obtained 
against  Lord  Penzance  for  a  prohibition  to  him  from  proceeding 
further  in  relation  to  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Tooth  for  excess  in 
ritual.  The  ground  of  application  was  that  the  requisition  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  Dean  of  Arches  to  hear  the 
case  called  upon  him  to  sit  in  London  or  Westminster,  or  within 
the  diocese  of  Rochester.  The  learned  Judge  sat  at  Lambeth, 
which  is  not  included  in  either  of  the  places  named.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  observed  that  the  Court  made  the  rule  absolute 
with  great  regret,  as  the  objection  was  of  the  most  technical 
description. 

—  Mr.  Pongo  has  died  suddenly  in  Berlin,  without  giving  any 
previous  signs  of  illness,  so  that  we  shall  never  know  how  far  he 
might  have  been  educated,  and  how  civilised  a  gorilla,  early  re- 
ceived into  human  society,  might  become. 

20.  Mr.  Charles  Hall  has  been  appointed  Attorney-General 
to  his  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  place  of  the  Hon. 
A.  Thesiger,  recently  raised  to  the  Appeal  Court.  Mr.  Hall  was 
called  to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1866,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
South-Eastem  Circuit. 

—  EoTAL  Humane  Society. — At  a  meeting  of  this  society,  held 
at  the  ofiBces,  Trafalgar  Square,  the  silver  medallion  was  unanimously 
voted  to  Miss  Grace  Vernon  Bussell,  a  young  lady  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  the  bronze  medallion  to  Samuel  Isaacs,  her  black  servant, 
for  saving  life.  On  December  1  last  the  screw-steamer  "Georgette  " 
sprang  a  leak  at  sea  in  a  gale  off  Cape  Lewin,  during  a  voyage 
from  Freeman  tie  to  Port  Adelaide,  and  was  stranded  at  a  place 
called  Kaldagup,  about  eight  miles  south  of  Wallcliffe  House,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Bussell,  and  fifty  miles  from  the  township 
of  BuFselton,  Perth.  Hearing  of  the  accident.  Miss  Bussell, 
attei  ded  by  her  black  servant,  rode  on  horseback  down  a  very 
steep  cliff  at  full  speed  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  and  found  the 
boat  capsized  in  two-and-a-half  fathoms  of  water,  and  the  passen- 
gers clinging  to  her.  Miss  Bussell  lost  no  time  in  riding  her  horse 
into  the  sea,  and,  after  the  greatest  diflBculty,  at  length  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  boat,  accompanied  by  Isaacs,  and,  with  as  many 
women  and  children  clinging  to  her  and  her  horse  as  possible,  she 
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made  for  the  shore  and  placed  them  in  safety,  the  man  Isaacs  re- 
turning to  the  boat  and  saving  a  man  who  had  been  left  there. 

—  The  Detective  Inspectors. — The  trial  of  the  detective 
inspectors,  Meiklejohn,  Druscovich,  Palmer,  and  Clarke,  and  of 
Mr.  Froggatt,  solicitor,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion to-day,  having  occupied  twenty  days.  The  jury,  after  a 
deliberation  of  less  than  an  hour,  found  a  verdict  of  guilty  against 
all  tlie  prisoners  with  the  exception  of  Clarke,  and  recommended 
Palmer  and  Druscovich  to  mercy  on  account  of  the  good  charaoters 
which  they  had  borne.  Each  of  the  convicted  prisoners  addressed 
Mr,  Jiaron  Pollock  in  mitigation  of  sentence,  but  his  Lordship 
declined  to  make  any  distinction  between  them,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  two  years.  Inspector 
Clarke  was  bound  over  to  answer  any  further  charges  which  may 
be  preferred  against  him. 

—  The  Eailway  Statistics  of  last  year  show  very  remarkably 
the  extraordinary  safety  of  railway  travelling.  The  total  number 
of  travellers  (excluding  the  season  ticket  travellers)  was  no  less 
than  538,281 ,295  ;  and  of  these,  one  in  every  group  of  3,872,570 
was  killed,  and  one  in  every  group  of  285,867  injured;  that  is,  the 
chance  of  being  killed  in  any  single  journey  is  about  as  great  as 
the  chance  of  drawing  the  prize  in  a  lottery  with  over  three 
million  tickets,  and  all  but  one  of  them  blanks ;  while  the  chance 
of  being  wounded  is  equal  to  the  chance  of  drawing  a  prize  in  a 
lottery  containing  285,867  tickets,  and  all  but  one  of  them  blanks. 
No  one,  we  suppose,  would  sacrifice  anything  he  really  valued  for 
either  chance,  and  yet  the  superstitious  expectation  of  luck  is 
always  a  much  more  effective  force  in  the  mind  than  the  super- 
stitious expectation  of  unluck. 

21.  Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. — The  nuptials  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  with  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  daughter  of  the 
Countess  of  Loudoun,  who  represents  now  the  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
who  conquered  the  Malirattas,  and  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Abney- Hastings, 
were  celebrated  to-day  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Oratory,  Brompton. 
This  nobleman,  who  is  Earl  Marshal  and  Hereditary  Marshal  of 
England,  Premier  Duke  and  Premier  Earl,  takes  precedence  next 
to  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal.  He  is  Henry  Fitzalan  Howard, 
fifleenth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  of  Arundel,  Surrey,  and  Norfolk, 
Baron  Fitzalan,  Clun,  Oswaldestrie,  and  Maltravers.  He  was  bom 
December  27, 1847,  eldest  son  of  Henry  Grenville  Fitzalan  Howard, 
the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  his  mother  being  Augusta,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Admiral  Lord  Lyons,  G-.C.B.,  commander  of 
tlie  British  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  diuring  the  Crimean  War. 

22.  Rectorship  of  St.  Andrew's. — The  election  of  a  Hector  of 
8t.  Andrew's  University,  in  succession  to  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
wliose  term  of  office  has  expired,  took  place  to-day.  Lord  Selbome 
and  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  liaving  been  nominated.  Lord  Selbome 
polled  79  votes,  and  Mr.  Hardy  64.  Professor  Tjnidall,  who  was 
compelled  to  decline  the  Rectorship,  has  written,  warmly  thanking 
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the  students  for  having  proposed  to  confer  the  honour  upon  him, 
and  expressing  his  deep  regret  that  his  duties  at  the  Eoyal  Institu- 
tion prevent  him  from  accepting  it. 

—  The  Masons'  Strike. — The  strike  has  now  lasted  for  17 
weeks,  and  has  cost  the  men  during  this  period  ll,800i.,  being  an 
average  of  6001.  per  week.  Of  this  amount  some  .?,000i.  has  been 
derived  from  the  weekly  levies  paid  by  the  men  working  in  London 
at  the  advanced  rate  of  lOd,  per  hour.  It  is  probable  that  the 
various  provincial  lodges  will  order  a  weekly  levy  for  the  London 
strike  fund,  and  as  this  is  likely  to  result  in  a  sixpenny  levy  on  some 
25,000  members,  it  may  be  expected  to  produce  about  600i.  a 
week. 

23.  BuBGLARY, — Between  10  o'clock  to-night  (Friday)  and  7 
o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  the  residence  of  Sir  Joseph  W. 
Bazalgette,  at  St.  Mary's,  Arthur  Eoad,  Wimbledon  Park,  was  en- 
tered by  a  gang  of  burglars,  who  are  believed  to  be  the  same  who 
have  committed  so  many  burglaries  lately  in  the  south-western 
district,  and  for  whom  the  police  have  set  so  many  traps  without 
effect.  The  thieves  in  this  instance  effected  an  entrance  into  the 
house  by  the  drawing-room  window,  which  is  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  the  fact  of  their  having  visited  the  premises  was  not  discovered 
till  the  servants  rose  at  their  usual  hour  in  the  morning.  The 
thieves,  who  as  yet  are  uncaptured,  have  taken  with  them,  amongst 
other  things,  a, silver  trowel,  with  ivory  handle,  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: — "Presented  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  J,  W.  Bazalgette,  Esq.,  in  commemoration  of  the  laying 
of  the  first  stone  of  the  Thames  Embankment." 

24.  The  Gale  and  Wrecks. — The  violent  gales  of  wind  to-night 
(Satiurday)  and  on  Sunday  morning  did  much  damage  to  shipping 
along  the  south-east  coasts  of  England.  Many  vessels  lying  in  the 
Downs  were  carried  away  from  their  anchorage  by  the  huge  seas 
that  rolled  in  over  the  Goodwin  Sands,  when  the  gale  shifted,  about 
an  hour  after  midnight,  from  a  southerly  quarter  to  the  north-east, 
the  tide  flowing  in  at  the  same  time.  The  French  brigantine 
Gvstave^  and  the  Queen<f  of  Dartmouth,  were  dashed  ashore  near 
Deal,  the  latter  striking  the  pier  at  the  entrance  to  that  harbour, 
and  both  vessels  were  wrecked,  the  captain  and  two  men  of  the 
Queen  being  drowned.  Among  the  other  vessels  wrecked  were  the 
barque  Moi^ley  and  the  French  schooner  RSpublique ;  two  passengers 
in  the  latter  were  drowned,  and  two  of  the  Alo^iey^a  passengers,  a 
lady  and  a  boy.  Twenty-two  persons  were  saved  by  the  exertions 
of  the  Deal  boatmen  and  Coastguard.  As  many  as  thirty  vessels 
went  on  shore  between  Kingsdown  and  Eamsgate.  The  brigantine 
Charlee  Davenpmi:,  which  had  been  ashore  near  Margate  for  a  fort- 
night, broke  up,  and  portions  floated  towards  the  town.  The  hull 
was  carried  with  terrific  force  against  the  jetty,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which,  with  the  waiting-rooms,  is  destroyed,  A  French 
vessel,  with  six  hands,  went  ashore  at  Fort  Point ;  fortunately,  it 
drove  near  to  the  Aquarium  sea  wall,  and  the  crew  were  rescued 
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there  with  ropes.  There  were  fifteen  vessels  ashore  close  to  the 
town  of  Margate.  The  Margate,  Ramsgate,  and  Broadstairs  life- 
boats, the  harbour  steamer,  and  a  London  steam-tug  were  respec- 
tively instrumental  in  saving  the  crew  of  fifteen  men  from  the 
barque  Hero^  which  afterwards  went  ashore.  They  also  took  safely 
into  harbom:  the  schooner  /ane  Cameron  and  OlaneVjihe  brigantine 
Mermaidf  of  Guernsey,  the  schooner  Louisa,  of  Guernsey,  and  three 
other  vessels.  The  Margate  life-boat  was  much  injured  by  being 
dashed  against  the  barque  by  the  heavy  sea. 

—  Statue  of  Robert  Bruce. — ^A  statue  of  King  Robert  the 
Bruce,  which  has  been  erected  by  public  subscription  on  the  Castle 
Esplanade  at  Stirling,  was  unveiled  this  morning.  The  statue, 
which  has  been  cut  in  freestone  from  a  block  weighing  five 
tons,  is  nine  feet  in  height,  and  stands  on  a  pedestal  ten  feet 
high.  The  patriot  king  is  represented  clad  in  a  coat  of  chain 
armour,  over  which  is  thrown  a  royal  robe,  and  he  is  in  the  act  of 
sheathing  his  sword  after  having  achieved  the  independence  of 
Scotland. 

25. — RoTAL  Generosity. — At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Hey- 
wood  Local  Board  it  was  announced  that  the  Queen  had  pre- 
sented to  the  town  twenty  acres  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  a 
public  park.  The  money  has  been  set  apart  by  the  Queen  out  of 
a  sum  exceeding  10,0002.  which  fell  to  her  as  Duchess  of  Lan- 
caster, through  the  death,  without  heirs,  of  Mr.  C..M.  Newhouse, 
of  Heywood. 

26. — Lynn  Middle  Level  Works. — The  new  sluice  at  the 
Middle  Level  Works,  near  Lynn,  was  opened  to-day.  The  sluice 
was  opened  by  Mr.  E.  Fellowes,  in  the  presence  of  about  200  gen- 
tlemen. The  engineer  is  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  and  the  contractor 
Mr.  Webster.  The  cost  is  between  40,000i.  and  50,000i.,  and  by 
it  200,000  acres  aie  to  utj  drained,  and  rivers  to  the  extent  of  200 
miles.  The  sluice  is  in  substitution  of  syphons,  which  will  be 
discontinued.  It  is  said  that  the  fen  country  of  the  Isle  of  Ely 
will  now  be  safe  from  inundation. 

—  A  Theatre  Destroyed  by  Fire. — ^Tlie  Theatre  Royal, 
Worcester,  has  just  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  previous  night 
the  theatre  was  occupied  by  Mr.  James  Elphinstone's  company, 
and  the  comedy  of  "Pygmalion  and  Galatea"  was  performed. 
The  theatre  was  locked  up  soon  after  eleven  o'clock,  at  which  hour 
everything  appeared  to  be  safe.  Shortly  before  seven  o'clock  this 
morning  smoke  and  flames  were  observed  to  issue  from  the  back 
part  of  the  premises,  and  an  entrance  having  been  obtained,  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  building  was  found  to  be  in  flames. 
The  services  of  the  firemen  were  promptly  called  into  requisition, 
but  it  was  seen  fi'om  the  first  that  nothing  could  save  the  theatre 
itself,  and  the  services  of  the  firemen  were  consequently  directed 
to  the  adjacent  buildings.  The  theatre  was  completely  gutted, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  day  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  and  chaired 
timbers  were  left  standing.     The  theatre  was  a  new  one. 
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been  rebuilt  in  1874,  and  was  a  copy  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  The 
building  was  insured  for  3,000i. 

27. — The  Masons'  Strike. — Mr.  Bull,  the  contractor  for  the 
new  Law  Courts,  having  been  in  Germany  some  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  for  himself  men  capable  of  work,  and  willing  to 
come  to  this  country  to  serve  him,  has  been  so  far  successful  that 
he  returned  to  the  works  yesterday  morning  with  129  German 
masons.  In  each  instance  the  men  have  signed  a  contract  for 
twelve  months,  their  pay  averaging  from  7d.  to  9d,  the  hour, 

28. — The  St.  Gothard  Railway. — The  German  Government 
has  informed  the  Federal  Council  at  Berne  that,  subject  to  the 
ratification  of  the  German  Parliament,  it  will  contribute  a  further 
sum  of  10,000,000f.  towards  the  cost  of  constructing  the  St. 
Gothard  Eailway, 

—  Williamson  v.  Barbour. — The  great  case  of  "  Williamson 
V.  Barbour,"  in  the  EoUs  Court,  terminated  on  Wednesday,  Sir 
George  Jessel  deciding  in  favour  of  the  plaintiflFs,  Messrs.  Wil- 
liamson &  Co.,  Calcutta  merchants,  sought  to  reopen  the  accounta 
between  them  and  Messrs.  Barbour  &  Co.,  of  Manchester,  for  the 
past  twenty  years.  Messrs.  Barbour  were  their  agents,  and  they 
alleged  that  the  agents  had,  while  professing  only  to  charge  com- 
mission, made  a  gieat  variety  of  minute  profits  on  purchases, 
insurances,  discounts,  packing,  &c.,  to  which  they  were  not  entitled, 
and  which  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  100,000i. 
The  defence  was  that  Messrs.  Barbour  had  followed  the  custom  of 
the  trade,  which  permits  such  overcharges,  and  that  Messrs.  Wil- 
liamson knew  all  about  them.  Sir  George  Jessel,  in  a  lengthy 
judgment  of  extraordinary  clearness  and  vigour,  decided  that 
Messrs.  Williamson  did  not  know,  that  no  trade  custom  could  over- 
ride the  plain  provisions  of  law  and  right,  and  that  the  accounts 
must  be  reopened.  It  is  said  that  the  investigation  of  the  accounts 
in  Chambers  will  take  ten  years,  after  which  will  come  aH-Sppeal. 


DECEMBEE. 

3.  Mount  Stuart  House,  the  Marquis  of  Bute^s  mansion  at 
Rothesay,  was  destroyed  by  fire  to-day.  The  fire  burned  nearly 
all  day,  and  when  it  was  put  out  nothing  of  the  main  building 
was  left  but  the  bare  walls.  A  large  amount  of  property  was 
saved,  including  most  of  the  valuable  paintings  in  the  picture 
gallery,  but  some  of  them  were  damaged.  The  men  of  her 
Majesty's  ship  '^Jackal''  assisted  in  putting  out  the  fire.  There 
were  no  efiicient  appliances  at  hand  for  that  purpose,  and  it 
appears  that  in  Eothesay,  a  town  of  9,000  inhabitants,  there  is  no 
fire-engine.  The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  were  not  at  home,  brt 
were  expected  to-day,  and  preparations  had  been  made  for  their 
reception. 
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4.  Fatal  Accident. — In  Hackney  Old  Churchyard,  a  few  yards 
from  Mare  Street,  stands  the  mortuary  chapel  of  the  Rowe  fiimily, 
a  somewhat  dilapidated  stone  structure,  erected  by  Sir  Henry 
Eowe,  in  1614,  on  the  site  of  a  then  ancient  chantry  attached  to  the 
south  side  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Augustine.  Of  this  building 
and  ground  (about  15  feet  square)  the  Marquis  of  Downshire  is 
now  the  freeholder  by  inheritance.  It  contains  some  beautiful  old 
monuments  and  relics  of  the  family.  As  Miss  Godwin,  one  of  the 
officials  of  Hackney  church,  was  showing  two  gentlemen  the 
interior  a  day  or  two  since,  the  arch  of  a  vault  forming  the  ground 
they  stood  on  gave  way,  and  precipitated  one  of  the  gentlemen 
and  Miss  Godwin  into  the  opening  thus  made,  about  9  feet  deep, 
several  large  pieces  of  stone  falling  upon  them.  The  poor  woman 
died  in  about  twenty  minutes  after  being  extricate  from  the 
debris.  The  gentleman  was  much  bruised,  but  was  enabled  to 
proceed  to  his  home  after  receiving  medical  attention. 

—  The  Telephone. — Colonel  W.  H.  Reynolds  has  just  con- 
cluded a  contract  with  the  English  Government  by  which  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  adopted  the  bell  telephone  as  a  part  of  its 
telegraphic  system.  In  a  recent  telephonic  experiment  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cable,  21 1  miles  long,  between  Dover  and  Calais, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  failure  during  a  period  of  two  hours. 
Though  three  other  wires  were  busy  at  the  same  time,  every  word 
was  heard  through  the  telephone,  and  individual  voices  were 
distinguished. 

7.  Railway  Accident. — This  morning  a  singular  casualty 
occurred  to  a  goods  and  passenger  train  on  the  Poole  branch  of  the 
London  and  South- Western  line.  The  train,  which  contained  a 
few  passengers,  was  proceeding  from  Wimbome  to  Poole,  when  the 
axle  of  a  carriage  snapped  m  two,  and  this  caused  four  carriages  to 
be  pitched  into  the  river.  Fortunately,  the  passengers  were  at  the 
rear  of  the  train,  and  escaped  injury.  The  carriages  were  con- 
siderably injured,  and  goods  were  lost. 

—  Chaining  a  Wife. — An  extraordinary  case  came  before  the 
Lindsey  Bench  of  magistrates  at  Lincoln  to-day.  A  publican 
named  Wheatley,  living  at  Saxilby,  was  charged  by  his  wife  with 
having,  in  company  with  his  brother,  pounced  upon  her,  seized 
her,  and  dragged  her  upstairs,  where  she  was  chained  to  the  wall 
in  her  bedroom,  and  kept  there  all  night  and  the  next  day  until 
four  o'clock.  The  woman  said  they  put  the  chain  round  her  body 
and  fastened  her  to  the  wall  with  the  padlock  produced.  She  had 
just  a  yard  of  liberty.  The  complainant  was  in  bed  all  the  next 
day  from  the  effects  of  the  treatment.  A  domestic  said  she  saw 
Mrs.  Wheatley  fastened  up ;  she  screamed  very  much  during  the 
night,  but  witness  did  not  think  she  suffered  much.  She  called 
for  some  one  to  go  to  her,  but  witness  could  do  nothing.  Her 
husband  was  with  her  all  the  time  she  was  chained  up.  Another 
servant  deposed  to  seeing  her  mistress  chained  up.  She  was 
craving  to  be  set  at  liberty,  but  witness  could  not  help  her.    She 
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said  she  was  suffering  very  much,  and  appeared  to  witness  to  be  in 
great  pain.  The  chain  was  a  heavy  one.  The  defendant,  in 
answer  to  the  charge,  said  his  reason  for  chaining  her  up  was  that 
she  had  been  drinking  for  some  days  previous.  He  chained  her 
up  on  the  advice  of  the  village  doctor,  who  thought  the  best  thing 
he  could  do  was  to  secure  her  properly.  The  defendant's  brother 
said  the  complainant  was  drunk  on  the  sofa ;  and,  at  the  request 
of  the  defendant,  he  took  hold  of  her  arms  and  the  defendant  her 
feet,  and  in  that  way  they  carried  her  upstairs.  Dr.  Eainbird  said 
the  woman  was  constantly  more  or  ^ less  under  the  influence  of 
drink,  and  her  husband  asked  him  what  he  was  to  do  with  her. 
He  referred  him  to  the  law,  but  a  solicitor  told  the  defendant  the 
law  would  not  assist  him,  and  witness  then  told  him  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  secure  her  while  she  was  under  the  influence  of  drink, 
as  she  did  much  damage  at  those  times,  and  had  attempted  to 
take  her  own  life.  He  advised  him  to  use  a  strap  to  secure  her. 
After  a  long  consultation  the  magistrates  decided  that  the  charge 
of  assault  was  proved,  but  in  the  circumstances  they  did  not  in- 
tend to  impose  any  penalty.  The  magistrates  were  of  opinion 
that  defendant  had  been  mistaken  in  the  power  he  had  over  his 
wife.  He  had  the  right  to  secure  her  from  doing  violence  to 
herself,  or  himself,  or  to  anyone  else,  but  not  in  the  way  it  was 
proved  he  had  treated  her.  The  defendant  asked  how  he  was  to 
secure  her,  and  the  Chairman  suggested  he  should  get  a  woman  to 
help  him.  The  defendant  said  one  woman  was  of  no  use.  The 
Chairman  said  it  was  a  most  painful  and  difficult  case.  The 
defendant  then  paid  the  costs,  248.,  and  left  the  court  with  his 
wife. 

—  The  late  Mr.  Durham,  A.R.A. — By  the  will  of  the  late 
J.  Durham,  A.R.A.,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Raemaekers,  of  Pimlico,  London, 
has  been  left  to  complete  his  unfinished  works.  Mr.  Raemaekers, 
who  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  the  friend  and  associate  of 
the  late  great  sculptor,  has  received  this  token  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  held  his  artistic  capabilities.  Mr.  Raemaekers  will 
be  recognised  by  his  works  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy. 

9*  The  "  European,"  a  fine  steamer,  built  eight  years  ago  in  the 
Clyde,  left  Algoa  Bay  early  in  November  last  with  a  crew  of  72 
hands  and  30  passengers.  On  December  5  the  ship  was  off  Ushant 
taking  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  usual  course ;  "  the  weather 
was  hazy,  the  fog  lifting  and  falling  with  a  light  breeze,"  and  the 
vessel  was  going  at  the  rate  of  twelve  knots  an  hour.  A  little 
after  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  ship  struck  heavily  upon  a  reef 
which,  it  was  subsequently  discovered,  was  the  Barre  Meur  to  the 
westward  of  Ushant.  Immediately  before  this  Ushanrt  light  had 
been  sighted,  and  the  captain,  perceiving  that  he  had  got  much 
closer  to  the  land  than  he  had  intended,  or  than  was  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  ship,  ordered  the  engines  to  be  stopped  and 
the  helm  starboarded.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  European  had 
crashed  upon  a  sharp-edged  rock,  which  cut  her  bottom  open.     She 
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began  to  fill  instantly  and  hopelessly,  and  nothing  remained  to  be 
done  except  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  passengers  and  crew. 
Fortunately,  the  discipline  of  the  ship  had  been  well  maintained ; 
the  captain  was  accustomed  to  exercise  his  crew  in  the  boats,  and 
thus  there  was  no  confusion  when  the  order  to  man  them  was 
given.  The  women  and  cliildren  were  first  placed  in  safety,  then 
the  other  passengers,  and  lastly  the  officers  and  men.  The  greater 
part  of  the  mails  were  saved,  but  the  diamonds  and  ostrich  feathers, 
of  which  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  on  board,  were  lost. 
It  happened  most  luckily  that  when  the  boats  were  launched  the 
sea  was  smooth,  and,  after  rowing  about  during  the  night,  all  were 
picked  up  this  day  and  safely  brought  to  shore  by  some  coasting 
craft, 

10.  A  KoBBERY  has  just  taken  place  at  Audley  End,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Braybrooke.  Lady  Braybrooke,  who  was  indisposed, 
had  retired  to  her  bedroom  before  dinner,  and  her  maid  had  left 
her  asleep  about  nine  o'clock,  and  had  gone  downstairs  to  the 
housekeeper's  room.  The  family  were  at  the  other  end  of  the 
mansion,  having  just  left  tlie  dining-room.  Lady  Braybrooke  was 
awakened  by  a  noise  in  the  room,  and  then  saw  two  men,  whom 
she  has  since  described,  rifling  a  dressing-case  on  a  table.  With 
great  presence  of  mind  she  jumped  out  of  bed  and  rang  the  belL 
The  burglars,  much  surprised,  hurriedly  escaped  by  a  ladder  which 
they  had  procured.  Several  doors  were  found  to  be  wedged,  and 
fastened  by  gimlets,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they  could  be 
unfastened.  Two  watches  and  chains  only  were  missed,  but  there 
was  valuable  jewellery  in  the  room.  Lord  Braybrooke  has  offered 
a  reward  of  5001.  for  the  detection  of  the  thieves. 

—  A  Serious  Outrage  has  been  recently  committed  upon  a 
puddler  named  Confery  at  Attercliffe,  a  suburb  of  Sheffield.  Con* 
fery  is  employed  at  the  Tinsley  Steel  and  Ironworks,  where  there 
has  for  some  time  past  been  a  dispute  with  the  puddlers,  the 
masters  having  insisted  upon  making  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
wages.  The  puddlers  went  out  on  strike,  and  Confery  and  a  man 
named  Kelly,  with  several  others,  had  gone  to  work  at  the  reduced 
rate.  They  were  set  upon  by  several  of  the  men  on  strike,  and  for 
safety  they  ran  into  a  butcher's  shop.  There  they  armed  them- 
selves with  what  came  nearest  to  hand,  Confery  taking  up  a  knife. 
They  were  followed  by  two  men,  Holland  and  Cleaver,  the  former 
arming  himself  with  a  cleaver.  In  the  course  of  tiie  straggle 
which  ensued,  Confery  put  his  hand  on  a  block,  whereupon  Holland 
struck  his  arm  witli  the  cleaver,  nearly  severing  his  hfuid  from  the 
wrist.  Holland,  who  was  a  Warrington  man,  then  made  oflF,  but 
Cleaver  was  taken  into  custodv. 

—  Working  Women's  Hotel.  —  The  "Working  Women's 
Hotel,"  at  New  York,  founded  by  the  late  Alexander  T.  Stewart, 
is  almost  completed  and  will  soon  be  opened.  It  has  cost  about 
ilJ2,000,000  to  build  and  furnish  it,  and  that  amount  is  given 
absolutely  to  the  enterprise ;  but  thus  started,  it  is  to  be  self-sup^ 
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porting.  There  are  upwards  of  500  private  rooms  in  the  hotel, 
some  double  rooms  of  30  feet  by  16  feet,  which  two  women  may  take, 
and  other  single  rooms  of  half  that  size.  A  number  of  reception 
rooms  are  provided,  in  which  the  residents  may  entertain  their 
friends.  The  library  is  to  be  fully  supplied  with  newspapers  and 
periodical  publications,  and  there  aie  already  2,500  books  upon 
the  shelves.  The  main  dining-room  will  seat  600  persons  at  a 
time.  The  house  is  intended  to  give  to  women  who  earn  their 
own  livelihood  the  best  rooms,  best  furniture,  best  attendance,  and 
best  living  at  a  charge  for  the  whole  not  exceeding  $5  per  week. 
A  large  room  is  to  be  used  for  supplying  meals,  or  selected  articles 
of  food,  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  to  women  who  cannot  be  ac- 
commodated with  lodging  in  the  house.  Mr.  Stewart  estimated 
that  the  hotel  ought  to  make  1,000  working  women  independent, 
and  3,000  or  4,000  more  nearly  so.  In  the  kitchen  there  is  a 
griddle  7  feet  by  13  feet  for  baking  "  griddle  cakes."  The  kitchen 
will  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  great  French  cook, 
Edwards.  Edwards  has  been  the  cook  for  the  Grand  Union  Hotel 
at  Saratoga  for  some  time.  His  services  have  been  permanently 
and  exclusively  engaged  for  the  Women's  Hotel.  The  great 
kitchen,  under  Professor  Edwards'  charge,  has  a  capacity  for  cook- 
ing food  in  a  thorough,  scientific,  and  French  style  for  5,000 
people.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Stewart  was  a  great  believer  in  the 
deserts  of  women,  and  those  who  ask  for  proof  of  it  may  look 
upon  this  vast  hotel. 

—  Mr.  Welsh,  the  newly  appointed  American  Minister, 
arrived  at  Liverpool  this  morning,  and  was  presented  with  an 
address  of  welcome  by  the  Mayor,  as  well  as  with  addresses  from 
the  American  and  Liverpool  Chambers  of  Commerce.  His  Excel- 
lency briefly  replied,  and  in  the  afternoon  lunched  with  the  Mayor 
at  the  Town  Hall.     Mr.  Welsh  reached  London  on  the  12th. 

—  International  Trade  in  Horses. — ^A  new  branch  of  inter- 
national trade  is  springing  up  between  America  and  this  country, 
namely,  in  carriage  and  farm  horses.  The  steamer  Helvetia, 
which  sailed  from  New  York  on  November  24  for  Liverpool,  took 
out  twenty-four  American  horses,  some  designed  for  farm  work, 
but  most  of  them  for  carriage  use.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few 
months  that  the  trade  in  horses  between  the  United  States  and 
England  hits  reached  any  noteworthy  dimensions,  the  first  regular 
sliipment  from  New  York  having  been  made  last  spring.  The 
horses  are  not  bought  in  New  York  city,  but  are  purchased 
in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Western  New  York,  at 
prices  vaiying  from  $125  to  ;?200,  and  more  in  cases  of  extra 
valuable  stock.  The  cost  of  transporting  a  horse  to  Liverpool  is 
from  ,^60  to  ,?75.  They  sell  in  this  country  at  from  ^300  to  ,?400 
each,  thus  affording  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  The  horses  receive 
during  their  voyage  four  quarts  a  day  of  oats,  besides  soft  feed 
and  hay.  Their  narrow  box  stalls  are  bedded  with  sawdust,  and 
a  man  is  constantly,  night  and  day,  in  attendance  on  them. 
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When  they  become  very  tired,  slings  are  so  arranged  that  their 
weight  is  taken  oflF  their  feet.  The  voyage,  it  is  stated,  seems 
to  agree  with  them.  Instead  of  losing,  they  generally  gain  in 
weight,  and  when  landed  their  spirits  are  almost  too  high  for 
convenience. 

11. — Destruction  of  Cardiff  Theatre  by  Fire. — ^The  theatre 
at  Cardiff  was  to-day  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  an  old 
building,  erected,  in  1825,  partly  by  the  Cardiff  Corporation,  and 
partly  by  private  subscription,  the  late  Lord  Bute  being,  next  to 
the  Cardiff  Corporation,  the  principal  shareholder.  The  theatre 
had  recently  undergone  extensive  improvements,  and  the  present 
lessee,  Mr.  Price,  was  preparing  for  the  Christmas  pantomime. 
Nothing  was  saved. 

—  A  Daring  Burglary  was  committed  on  Tuesday  night  at 
Woodfield  liodge,  Clayton,  Sussex,  the  residence  of  Captain  Bayn- 
ham.  A  number  of  valuable  paintings  were  cut  from  their  frames 
and  stolen.  Among  them  were  a  full-length  picture  of  the  Earl 
of  Eochester,  a  half-length  portrait  of  Queen  Henrietta  Alaria, 
another  of  Prince  Eupert,  and  others  of  Sir  Edward  Baynham's 
family.  The  value  of  the  property  stolen  is  estimated  at  from 
IfiOOl.  to  1,5001. 

13.  -Sad  Case  of  Drowning. — Frederick  S.  Anderson,  aged 
about  twenty-one,  son  of  the  Rev.  Drummond  Anderson,  chaplain 
of  the  Liverpool  Seaman's  Orphanage,  was  drowned  in  the  River 
Mersey  this  morning.  The  deceased  went  on  board  the  steamer 
City  of  Cheater,  of  the  Inman  Line,  to  see  his  brother,  who  is  the 
engineer.  In  jumping  from  the  side  of  the  steamer  to  the  tug  he 
fell  into  the  river.  The  City  of  Cheater  was  crowded  with  work- 
men and  others  at  the  time,  preparations  being  made  for  her 
sailing,  and  it  would  appear  that  no  one  actually  saw  the  young 
man  fall.  Cries  for  help  were,  however,  heard  from  the  water, 
and  the  two  tug-boats  lying  alongside  at  once  went  in  the  direo 
tion  of  the  cries.  They  were  followed  by  some  small  boats,  but 
it  was  very  dark  and  somewhat  stormy  at  the  time,  and  the 
searchers  had  to  return  from  a  fruitless  quest,  the  unfortunate 
young  fellow  having  apparently  sunk  before  assistance  could  reach 
him. 

14.— Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show. — The  eighteenth  annual 
Cattle  Show  of  the  Smithfield  Club  was  opened  on  December  10, 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  and  brought  to  a  dose  this 
day.  The  shilling  payments  in  the  three  days  amounted  to  5,380L, 
which  means  another  financial  success  for  the  Smithfield  dub. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  attended  the  private  view,  and  remained 
until  the  hall  was  opened  to  the  public.  The  entries  are  not  as 
numerous  as  on  previous  occasions,  but  the  quality  of  the  animals 
is  looked  upon  as  more  than  usually  good.  The  Queen  has  ten 
entries — two  in  the  Devon  classes,  two  in  the  Hereford,  one  in  the 
shorthorn,  one  in  ^^  heifers  and  cows  not  qualified  for  the  foregoing 
classes,"  and  four  in  the  pig-pens,  three  of  which  are  of  the  white 
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breed.  Her  Majesty  takes  the  first  prize  in  Hereford  steers,  not 
exceeding  three  years  old,  with  a  steer  bred  at  Windsor  on  the 
Flemish  Farm.  From  the  Shaw  Farm,  Windsor,  comes  also  the 
beast  which  takes  first  prize  in  Class  32.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
exhibits  in  the  Devons,  Shorthorns,  Southdown  sheep,  cross-bred 
sheep,  and  pig-pens  (white  breed).  In  Devons  the  first  number 
in  the  catalogue  comes  from  Sandringham,  and  is  highly  com- 
mended. In  Devon  steers  not  exceeding  three  years  his  Royal 
Highness  takes  the  first  prize,  with  a  well-compacted  animal, 
which  was  particularly  admired,  and  to  which  the  AOl,  Breed  Cup 
was  also  awarded.  In  the  next  diss  for  Devon  steers  or  oxen 
above  three  years  and  not  exceeding  four,  his  Royal  Highness  wins 
the  second  prize,  thus  carrying  away  two  prizes,  and  the  Breed 
Cup  in  the  Devons,  besides  being  highly  commended.  For  short- 
horn steers  under  three  years  the  Prince  is  credited  with  the  Blue 
Rosette. 

15. — Serious  Fire  at  Millwall  Docks. — A  serious  fire  broke 
out  to-day  on  board  the  ship  Alice  D.  [Cooper^  in  the  Millwall 
Docks.  The  owners  of  the  vessel  are  Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Co., 
and  the  ship,  which  had  only  just  "  put  in,"  was  heavily  laden 
with  rice.  The  C  float  was  soon  moored  alongside,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  several  land  steamers  from  the  district  were  present. 
Superintendent  Holmden  directed  the  firemen,  who  acted  in  a 
praiseworthy  manner.  Four  of  the  men,  named  Butterfield, 
Bevan,  Saltmarsh,  and  Nottj  entered  the  hold,  where  the  fire  had 
originated,  with  the  hose,  but  very  little  time  had  elapsed  before 
it  was  apparent  that  their  heroic  attempt  to  combat  with  the 
fire  had  placed  them  in  imminent  danger.  One  by  one  they 
were  brought  out  in  an  insensible  condition,  but  medical  aid  was 
speedily  forthcoming.  The  three  first-named  were  ultimately 
enabled  to  be  removed  to  their  respective  stations,  but  the  man 
Nott  was  in  a  very  serious  condition,  and  it  was  feared  that  he 
would  not  survive. 

—  The  Royal  Visit  to  Hughenden. — To-day  her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  accompanied  by  Princess  Beatrice,  and  attended  by 
General  Ponsonby,  Colonel  Du  Plat,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Ely, 
left  Windsor  Castle  for  Hughenden,  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  At  the  Windsor  station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  a 
special  train  of  saloon  carriages  had  been  prepared  for  the  journey 
to  High  Wycombe.  The  train  left  Windsor  at  12.40  p.m.,  and 
passed  through  the  "  west  curve  "  at  Slough  on  to  the  main  down 
line,  and  thence  by  the  village  of  Cookham,  crossing  the  Thames 
at  Bourne  End,  to  Woburn  Green.  Here  the  first  signs  of  loyal 
welcome  were  seen,  a  flag  hanging  above  the  ancient  church  tower, 
while  a  crowd  of  residents  clustered  near  the  station,  A  run  of  a 
few  minutes  more  brought  the  train  into  High  Wycombe  station, 
where  her  Majesty  arrived  at  1.15  p.m.,  and  was  received  with  a 
hearty  burst  of  cheering.  The  Great  Western  station  was  prettily 
decorated,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  High  Wycombe,  includ- 
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ing  Lord  Carington  and  other  gentlemen,  had  succeeded  in  turn- 
ing the  waiting-room  of  a  very  ordinary  building  into  a  charming 
boudoir,  with  palms  and  ferns  on  all  sides.  The  platform  was 
carpeted  and  the  walls  draped  with  crimson  cloth.  A  lofty 
triumphal  arch  of  evergreens,  surmounted  by  the  words,  *'  God 
Save  the  Queen,"  spanned  the  entrance  to  the  station-yard,  along 
one  side  of  which  were  Venetian  masts  carrying  festoons  of  flags. 
Drawn  up  in  a  line  facing  the  booking-offices  was  a  guard  of 
honour  composed  of  the  permanent  st^aff  .and  band  of  the  Royal 
Bucks  Militia,  under  Captain  F.  Powell,  with  Lieutenant  Rose 
bearing  the  Queen's  colours,  and  the  Bucks  Volunteers,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Wethered,  the  school  children  occupying  the 
west  end  of  the  yard.  Crendon  Street,  a  narrow,  steep  thorough- 
fare leading  into  the  town,  presented  a  vista  of  arches  and  flags, 
while  High  Street  was  a  blaze  of  colour.  The  Mayor^s  invitation 
to  the  townspeople  to  show  their  loyalty  in  a  becoming  manner 
had  been  intrepreted  in  this  way.  Wherever  a  balcony  could  be 
draped,  wherever  a  motto  could  be  attached  or  a  flag  could  be 
hung,  the  enthusiasm  of  High  Wycombe  had  seized  the  opportu- 
nity of  showing  itself.  Along  the  line  of  route  it  seemed  hardly 
possible  to  hang  another  flag.  High  Wycombe  has  for  its  staple 
manufacture  the  making  of  chairs  from  the  beech  woods  so 
abundant  hereabouts.  An  archway  of  these  materials  was  im- 
provised along  the  Queen's  route.  It  was  made  up  of  chairs  of  all 
kinds,  and  bore  the  words,  "Long  Live  the  Queen."  Her  Majesty's 
attention  was  specially  attracted  by  this  curious  structure,  and  the 
Royal  carriage  was  stopped  that  its  occupants  might  have  a  better 
view.  Most  of  the  shops  were  closed,  the  little  town  kept 
holiday,  and  was  thronged  with  visitors,  while  the  bells  rang 
merrily  from  the  church  steeple. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  attended  by  Mr,  Montagu  Cony,  his 
private  secretary,  reached  the  station  at  about  one  o'clock  to  await 
the  arrival  of  her  Majesty.  Her  Majesty,  upon  alighting  from 
the  Royal  saloon,  was  received  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  intro- 
duced the  Mayor.  The  latter  presented  an  address,  which  was 
beautifully  illuminated  on  vellum,  and  bore  the  seal  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Wycombe.  The  Queen,  having  accepted  the  address, 
handed  it  to  the  Prime  Minister,  who  thanked  the  Mayor.  The 
Queen  and  Princess  Beatrice  accepted  beautiful  bouquets  of 
flowers  presented  to  them  by  Miss  Emily  Phillips,  the  daughter 
of  the  Mayor.  They  walked  through  the  waiting-room  to  an 
open  carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses,  the  Guard  of  Honour  saluting 
and  the  bands  playing  the  National  Anthem.  As  the  Royal 
carriage  passed  out  of  the  station-yard,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
spectators,  the  children  sang  "God  Save  the  Queen."  The  journey 
through  High  Street  to  the  Hughenden  road  was  one  long-con- 
tinued scene  of  loyal  enthusiasm.  Never  has  the  Queen  xeceived 
a  heartier  welcome.  A  drive  of  about  a  couple  of  miles  faroogfat 
the  Queen  to  Hughenden.    The  Premier  had  preceded  the  Bojal  . 
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party  in  his  own  carriage,  and  was  at  his  door  to  receive  her 
Majesty.  At  Hughenden  the  Queen  and  Princess  Beatrice  lunched 
with  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  remained  about  two  hours.  Before 
leaving,  the  Queen  planted  a  tree  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house  to  serve  as  a  memorial  of  her  visit,  and  Princess  Beatrice 
planted  another  tree  close  by.  Lord  Beaconsfield  attended  the 
Queen  on  her  return  to  High  Wycombe  station.  Her  Majesty 
was  received  with  renewed  demonstrations  of  loyalty.  At  3.45 
p.m.  the  Eoyal  train  left  High  Wycombe,  and  after  a  rapid 
journey  arrived  at  Windsor  shortly  after  half-past  four  o'clock. 

—  EoME,  according  to  recent  statistics  published  by  the 
Government,  is  well  stocked  with  robbers  and  assassins.  The 
other  night,  a  gentleman  who  has  the  contract  for  the  transport 
of  tobacco  was  returning  home  at  ten  o'clock,  and  took  a  carriage 
to  the  gate  of  his  villa,  which  is  situated  a  few  paces  outside 
Porta  Salara.  He  dismissed  the  carriage  at  his  gate,  walked  to 
the  door  of  his  villa,  and  was  about  to  open  it  when  four  men 
attacked  him,  threatened  him  with  death  if  he  resisted  or  made  a 
noise,  and  entered  the  house  along  with  him.  He  and  his  wife 
were  then  forced  to  give  up  their  money  and  jewels,  and  other 
articles  of  value,  with  which  the  robbers  escaped.  The  Salara 
road,  on  which  this  act  of  brigandage  was  performed,  has  hitherto 
been  considered  one  of  the  safest  about  Eome. 

18.  Mysterious  Occurrence  on  a  Eailway. — On  Tuesday 
night  the  body  of  a  young  woman  was  found  lying  between  the 
down  metals  about  a  mile  on  the  London  side  of  the  Bishops 
Stortford  railway  station.  She  had  been  a  passenger  by  the 
express  from  Cambridge  to  London,  whicli  ran  through  Bishops 
Stortford  about  a  quarter  before  eight  without  stopping.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  train  at  Tottenliam  two  passengers,  one  a  young 
man,  and  the  other  representing  himself  as  deceased's  father, 
stated  she  had  jumped  from  the  train  ;  but  without  waiting  to 
prosecute  inquiry  they  proceeded  to  St.  Pancras,  and  nothing  further 
was  heard  of  them  until  yesterday  afternoon,  when  the  station- 
master  had  a  telegram  from  the  father  asking  if  his  daughter  had 
been  found.  In  deceased's  pocket  was  a  purse  with  name  and 
address  "  Miss  Hardie,  40,  Hartliam  Eoad,  Camden  Eoad,"  also  a 
telegram  dated  Tuesday,  from  '*  Alie,  King's  Cross,"  to  her  at  the 
above  address,  as  follows  : — ''  God  help  us,  it  cannot  ever  be  now. 
My  people  in  dreadful  way.  Have  gone  to  Newmarket.  Will 
come  direct  to  you  as  soon  as  I  return."  Deceased  was  well 
dressed,  and  of  prepossessing  appearance.  The  father  and  the 
young  man  went  down  by  the  afternoon  train  to  identify  the 
body.  From  what  they  stated  deceased  was  to  have  been  married 
yesterday  morning,  and  upon  receiving  the  foregoing  telegram 
from  her  expected  husband,  which  was  tantamount  to  breaking  off 
tlie  engagement,  she  and  her  father  proceeded  to  Newmarket  to 
see  him.  On  the  return  journey  she  was  terribly  agitated,  making 
an  effort  to  leave  the  train  between  Newmarket  and  Cambridge, 
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and  at  the  latter  station  she  tried  to  escape  from  their  control. 
She  succeeded  in  leaping  from  the  train  just  after  passing  Stort- 
ford,  only  the  three  being  in  that  compartment.  The  train  went 
on  to  Tottenham,  the  guard  and  driver  knowing  nothing  of  the 
occurrence. 

19.  Tub  OxFORPSinRE  Murdeb. — Miss  Allen,  the  young  lady 
who  was  shot  by  her  former  sweetheart,  Harry  fiowles,  a  yomig 
farmer  of  Kidlington,  near  Oxford,  on  the  18th,  expired  at  a  very 
early  hour  this  morning.  The  deceased  lady,  besides  having  had 
her  arm  broken  in  two  places  from  the  shots  of  a  revolver,  received 
a  bullet  in  her  back,  which  could  not  be  recovered  by  the  medical 
gentlemen  who  attended  her.  She  suffered  great  pain,  and  suc- 
cumbed at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  intelligence 
was  broken  to  the  unhappy  young  man,  who  lies  at  Oxford  Castle, 
at  about  ten  o'clock,  when,  although  evidently  prepared  for  the  sad 
contingency,  he  was  deeply  moved  at  the  annoimcement. 

—  Fall  of  Scaffolding. — A  serious  accident  has  occmred  at 
a  gas  tank  in  course  of  erection  at  Stockport.  Six  men  employed 
by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Ashmore  and  Wild,  of  Stockton-on- 
Tees,  were  in  the  act  of  raising  a  bar  of  iron,  when  the  prop  of 
the  scaffolding  on  which  they  stood,  some  20  iTeet  &om  the  base- 
ment of  the  tank,  snapped  suddenly  in  two,  the  men  &lling  with 
much  force  to  the  bottom.  Several  other  props  also  gave  way, 
and  in  falling  injured  the  men,  three  of  whom  lay  UBconscious  and 
were  conveyed  to  the  Stockport  Infirmary.  Besides  other  injuries 
they  have  received  some  internally,  and  little  hopes  are  entertained 
of  their  recovery.  The  other  three  men's  injuries  are  of  a  less 
serious  nature. 

20.  Fall  of  a  Building  and  Loss  of  Life  at  Edinbitbgh. — 
Between  one  and  two  this  morning  the  gable  of  Milne's  Hotel, 
Edinburgh  (in  which  there  had  been  a  fire  a  few  hours  previously), 
suddenly  gave  way  and  crushed  through  several  storeys.  A  number 
of  persons  were  buried  in  the  ruins.  At  two  o^clock  ten  persons 
were  missing.  A  rescuing  party  was  formed,  and  worked  energeti- 
cally to  recover  those  underneath  the  dSbria.  At  five  the  bodies 
of  two  women  and  a  child  were  extricated,  and  the  exertions  of 
the  rcFcuers  were  stimulated  by  hearing  distinctly  the  voice  either 
of  a  man  or  a  woman  some  distance  within  the  ruins.  Every  ex- 
ertion is  being  made  to  recover  those  still  imprisoned,  but  it  is 
feared  that  several  may  have  been  killed  by  the  falling  stoneB. 

—  Dr.  Schliemann's  Eelics  of  Troy. — In  the  South  Ckmrt  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the  interesting  relics  of  Trojan 
antiquity  which  Dr.  Schliemann  has  so  indefatigably  exhumed 
from  the  mound  at  Ilirsailik  were  opened  to  public  exhibition  this 
morning.  Dr.  Schliemann  has  dug  and  delved,  in  spite  of  ridi- 
cule and  abuse,  and,  as  the  public  will  unanimously  own,  after  a 
visit  to  the  court  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  wherein  the 
relics  of  Troy  are  ranged  in  clearly  intelligible  order,  he  has 
something  to  show  as  the  harvest  of  his  patient^  enthusiafltic 
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husbandry.  There  is  at  present  no  catalogue  to  assist  the  spec- 
tator, and  to  guide  his  eye  from  object  to  object  in  the  astonishing 
collection.  Indeed,  the  number  and  variety  of  the  articles  found 
on  the  four  several  periodic  strata  would  have  puzzled  a  powerful 
corps  of  catalogue-makers,  and  might  even  have  taxed  the  experi- 
ence and  resources  of  South  Kensington  and  its  admirably  picked 
and  organised  staflf. 

—  The  Harvest  of  the  Sea  viewed  from  Yarmouth  is  enough 
to  upset  all  belief  in  there  being  more  fish  in  the  sea  than  come 
out  of  it.  The  total  number  of  herrings  landed  there  this  season 
is  254,760,000,  that  is,  193,000  lasts  of  13,200  each.  On  one  day 
thirteen  million  herrings  were  landed,  and  one  lugger  is  reported 
to  have  brought  in  356,000  fish.  The  entire  yield  has  been  more 
than  ten  times  as  large  as  in  any  recent  year.  The  croakers  about 
the  need  for  fish  conservancy  are  somewhat  disconcerted  by  this 
extraordinary  haul  at  Yarmouth ;  and  whatever  be  the  deficiencies 
of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  there  seems  for  the  present  no  prospect  of 
lack  of  "  good  red  herring." 

21.  Consecration  of  Three  Bishops. — The  Feast  of  St. 
Thomas  has  witnessed  many  consecrations  of  bishops  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  but  this  morning's  ceremony  diflFered  from  previous 
ones  in  the  fact  that  the  three  prelates  consecrated  were  all  of 
them  of  the  order  of  the  Episcopacy  called  forth  by  the  develop- 
ment of  Church  work  in  modem  times.  Bishop  Mackenzie,  the 
Archdeacon  of  Nottingham,  has  resigned  the  suflFragan  bishopric 
of  Nottingham,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  in  St.  Mary's, 
Nottingham,  early  in  1870 ;  and  the  Venerable  Edward  Trollope, 
D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Stow,  having  been  nominated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  and  approved  by  the  Queen,  was  this  day  consecrated 
as  his  successor.  The  other  two  bishops  are  appointed  to  newly- 
founded  Indian  sees — Dr.  Valpy  French  to  the  See  of  Lahore, 
where  he  has  long  laboured  as  a  missionary  and  instructor  of 
natives ;  and  Dr.  Titcomb  to  the  See  of  Eangoon.  The  funds  for 
these  new  sees  have  been  raised  in  the  dioceses  of  Oxford  and 
Winchester  respectively ;  but  the  new  prelates  are  to  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  territorial  bishop  under  whom  they  work.  Owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  bishops  are  nearly  all  engaged  in 
examining  their  candidates  for  orders,  the  episcopal  procession 
which  preceded  the  Primate  was  singularly  meagre  and  imim- 
posing  this  morning,  the  English  Episcopate  being  represented  by 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  Colonial  by  the  Metropolitan 
of  Australia,  Bishop  Perry,  and  Bishops  Piers  Claughton  (the  sole 
connecting  link  with  the  Indian  Province)  and  Anderson.  Even 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Bishop  Mackenzie  were  not  present. 

—  Murder  near  Stoke-on-Trent. — In  the  village  of  Hanford, 
near  Stoke-on-Trent,  a  horrible  murder  was  discovered  this  after- 
noon. Martha  Billiter,  a  widow,  70  years  of  age,  lived  alone  in  a 
cottage,  and  yesterday  in  consequence  of  her  neighbours  not  hav- 
ing seen  or  heard  anything  of  her  they  entered  the  house.     At  the 
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foot  of  the  stairs  in  the  kitchen  they  found  the  body  of  the  woman. 
Her  throat  was  cut  in  two  places,  and  her  faee  and  head  were 
fearfully  bruised  and  disfigiu-ed.  A  smoothing  iron,  apparently 
one  of  the  weapons  used  against  the  unfortunate  woman,  lay  by 
her  side.  When  or  by  whom  the  crime  was  committed  remains  a 
mystery.  The  only  feet  tending  to  throw  light  on  the  occurrence 
is,  that  on  Wednesday  evening  a  respectably-dressed  man  was  seen 
in  the  cottage,  and  it  is  suspected  that  he  is  the  murderer.  The 
old  woman  is  believed  to  have  had  money,  and  the  drawers  and 
cupboards  in  the  house  were  ransacked.  No  doubt  some  property 
was  taken,  but  as  the  deceased  was  very  reserved  towards  her 
neighbours,  no  one  knows  the  extent  of  the  robbery.  The  village 
is  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  in  consequence  of  the  occurrence. 

22.  A  Fastino  Gtirl. — Martha  White  has  died  at  Market 
Harborough,  Leicestershire,  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 
She  liad  been  ill  five  years  and  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  taken 
no  food  for  four  years.  She  was  at  first  attended  by  Mr.  Francis, 
surgeon,  and  latterly  by  Dr.  Grant,  his  successor,  and  has  been 
kept  alive  by  the  injection  of  morphia  into  her  system.  The  case 
has  excited  considerable  interest  among  the  medical  profession. 
It  is  stated  that  a  post-mortem  examination  fiilly  satisfied  the 
doctors  who  made  it  that  no  food  had  passed  the  stomach  for  a 
long  time. 

24.  Fatal  Eailwat  Accident,  two  Persons  Kclled.— Soon 
after  seven  o'clock  this  morning  a  Midland  and  a  North  Eastern 
train  ran  into  each  other  from  opposite  directions  on  the  Leeds 
and  Bradford  branch  of  the  Midland,  and  near  to  Hollieck  Station, 
which  is  a  mile  from  tlie  Leeds  terminus.  The  engine-driver  and 
stoker  of  the  Midland  engine  were  killed  by  the  overturning  of 
the  engine.  The  dead  body  of  the  former  was  found  under  the 
engine,  and  that  of  the  latter  underneath  one  of  the  carriages. 
One  of  the  passengers  from  Bradford  is  dangerously  cut  on  the 
head.  Several  otlier  persons  are  hurt,  but  it  is  believed  not 
seriously.  The  North  Eastern  train  was  coming  from  Harrogate 
to  Leeds,  and  met  the  Midland  train  on  its  own  line  going  in  an 
opposite  direction.  The  North  Eastern  have  a  right  of  user  over 
the  Midland  from  Armley  to  what  is  known  as  the  Triangle,  just 
outside  the  Leeds  Wellington  and  New  Stations.  The  morning 
was  very  hazy,  and  the  signal  lights  were  dim  from  long  burning. 

—  Proposed  Australian  Exhibition. — Australian  papers  state 
that  arrangements  are  in  progress  for  Ihe  international  exhibition 
proposed  to  be  held  at  Melbourne  in  1879,  and  the  scheme  has  the 
approval  of  the  Legislation  Assembly.  The  Governor,  speaking  re- 
cently at  Stawell,  said  that  the  proposal  could  not  fairly  be  described 
in  any  quarter  as  premature,  if  regard  were  had  to  the  wonderful 
progress  which  the  Australian  Colonies  have  already  achieved. 
In  1879  the  aggregate  public  revenue  of  the  several  Australian 
Colonies  will  exceed  16  millions  sterling,  while  their  trade  includ- 
ing exports  and  imports,  will  amount  to  nearly  90  millions  in 
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value.  In  other  words,  Australasia,  as  a  whole,  could  already  take 
her  place  among  the  10  or  12  great  nations  of  the  world  in  point 
of  the  value  of  their  trade  and  general  importance,  for  there  are 
only  7  or  8  nations  with  a  larger  public  revenue  than  16  millions. 
The  three  powerful  colonies  of  -Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and 
New  Zealand  have  each  a  revenue  and  trade  which  would  place 
them  on  a  higher  scale  than  ancient  European  kingdoms  like 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Saxony.  The  single  colony  of  Victoria, 
with  its  yearly  revenue  of  4^  millions,  is  already  equal  in  wealth 
and  importance  to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  while  Melbourne  is 
considerably  above  Lisbon  in  wealth  and  trade.  The  success  of 
the  Exhibition,  he  pointed  out,  would  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  mother  country  and  the  sister 
colonies  of  Australasia.  His  Excellency  further  stated  that  he  was 
in  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who 
was  anxious  to  give  every  possible  assistance,  and  that  the  presence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  all  that  was  needed  to  render  the  Exhi- 
bition a  triumphant  success. 

—  Captain  Boyton  has  achieved  another  great  feat  in  swim- 
ming, having  descended  the  Loire  from  Orleans  to  Nantes,  where 
he  was  received  by  an  enthusiastic  crowd  assembled  to  greet  his 
arrival.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  seemed  quite  worn  out  from 
excess  of  fatigue,  and  that  his  wrists  were  swelled  and  painful. 

25.  A  Shocking  Accident  occurred  at  SheflBeld  to-day  in  the 
course  of  a  football  match  which  was  being  played  at  Walkley,  a 
suburb  town.  Amongst  the  players  was  a  young  man  named 
Beaumont.  In  the  course  of  the  match  the  ball  was  kicked  out  of 
the  field.  Beaumont  seems  to  have  been  unaware  that  there  was 
a  quarry  in  the  direction  in  which  the  ball  had  disappeared,  and 
he  jumped  over  a  wall  which  divided  the  field  from  the  quarry, 
into  which  he  fell  headlong,  and  sustained  injuries  resulting  in 
death  soon  afterwards. 

—  A  Chinese  Advocate. — The  China  papers  state  that  Mn 
Ng  Choy,  the  Chinese  gentleman  who  was  a  short  time  since  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  English  bar,  and  who  has  lately  been 
practising  in  Hong  Kong,  has  received  an  engagement  as  legal 
adviser  to  H.  E.  Li  Hung  Chang,  at  a  salary  of  Tls.  6000  (about 
l,800i.)  per  annum. 

—  The  Distress  at  Merthyr  and  its  neighbourhood  continues 
to  be  very  great.  It  was  reported  to  the  school  board  yesterday 
that  numbers  of  the  children  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  nudity, 
and  utterly  unable  to  attend  school ;  while  many  of  those  who  did 
attend  were  in  a  starving  condition. 

—  Highway  Eobbery. — The  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field, the  Eev.  F.  C.  Beaumont,  was  set  upon  and  robbed  on  the 
highway  on  Christmas  Day.  He  had  been  oflBciating  for  the  Vicar 
of  Weeford,  and  was  on  his  way  back  to  Lichfield.  At  the  time 
the  robbery  occurred — half-past  one  o'clock — three  men  advanced 
to  meet  him,  one  of  them  asking  for  money.     Mr.  Beaumont  drew 
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out  his  purse,  and  as  he  was  doing  so  one  of  the  gang  stmck  I 
on  the  head  with  a  stick  and  another  snatched  his  purse.  ^ 
three  then  ran  away.  Information  has  heen  given  to  the  city  t 
county  constabulary,  but  up  to  the  present  time  without  result. 
—  Sir  Henbt  Sumner  Maine  was  installed  this  afternoon 
Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  in  the  College  Chapel.  The  ceremc 
was  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  Fellows,  and  after  the  Mas 
had  made  the  declaration  required  by  the  College  Statutes,  he  ' 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Latham  to  the  Master*s  stall  in 
chapel.  In  the  evening  the  Fellows  entertained  the  Master  at  a  b 
quet  iu  the  College  Hall.  The  guests  consisted  chiefly  of  member 
the  College,  but  the  Master  of  Pembroke  and  Dr.  Gtdllemard, 
H.  Maine's  former  tutor,  were  present. 
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MR.   A.   BAIN. 

This  gentleman,  whose  inventions  in 
connection  with  the  electric  telegraph 
entitle  his  name  to  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance,  died  this  month  at  the 
new  Home  for  Incurables  at  Broomhill, 
Kirkint  illoch.  Mr.  Bain,  who  was  about 
sixty-six  years  of  age,  was  the  inventor 
of  the  electro-chemical  printing  tele- 
graph, the  electro-magnetic  clock,  and 
of  perforated  paper  for  automatic 
transmission  of  messages.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  number  of  books 
and  pamphlets  relating  to  these  sub- 
jects. Mr.  Bain  was  stricken  by 
paralysis,  and  suffered  from  complete 
loss  of  power  in  the  lower  limbs.  For 
some  time  he  had  received  a  pension 
from  Grovemment. 


THE   REV.   RICHARD   COBBOLD. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Ck)bbold,  whose 
deatli  took  place  on  January  5,  at  the 
ago  of  eiglity,  was  one  of  the  respect- 
aV)le  family  of  Cobbold  long  settled 
near  Ipswich,  in  iSuffolk.  He  was  bom 
in  17*J7,  and  educated  at  Caius  Col- 
lego,  Cambridge,  wliore  he  graduated 
H.A.  in  1820,  and  M.A.  in  1823.  In 
1826  he  l^ecame  Rector  of  Wortham, 
and  was  also  for  some  time  Rural  Dean 
of  Hartismere.  The  writings  of  Mr. 
Cobbold  are  well  known— not  only 
those  of  a  religious  character,  but  also 
liis  works  of  fiction,  "  Margaret  Catch- 
pole,"  "  Mary  Anne  Wellington,'* 
"Preston  Towers,"  &c 


CAPTAIN  J.   B.   DAVIS. 

The  death  took  place  suddenly,  on 
January  30,  of  Captain  J.  E.  Davis, 
R.N.  This  gallant  seaman  was  well 
known  as  an  authority  on  Arctic 
matters.  He  was  "master"  in  the 
"  Terror  "  in  the  Antarctic  Expedition 
under  Sir  James  Ross,  1839  to  1843. 
He  was  a  capital  draughtsman  as  well 
as  a  scientific  seaman,  and  rendered 
most  valuable  services  in  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Department  of  the  Admiralty. 
He  had  much  to  do  with  the  experi- 
ments made  for  the  improvement  of 
deep-sea  sounding,  preparatory  to  the 
equipment  of  the  "Challenger."  He 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Geographical 
Magazine  and  to  the  Atheiueum,  and 
he  was  highly  popular  as  a  lecturer  on 
Arctic  subjects.  Captain  Davis  retired 
a  few  months  before  his  death  from  the 
Hydrographic  Department.  Captain 
Davis  was  only  sixty-one,  and  had 
been  forty-five  years  in  the  service, 

.      RIGHT  HON.   P.   ERLB. 

The  death  of  the  Right  Hon.  Peter 
Erie,  Q.C.,  brother  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Erie,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  took  place  on  January 
28,  at  his  residence  in  Park  Crescent. 
Mr.  Erie  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Middle  Temple  on  June  11,  1817; 
called  to  the  bar  on  June  1,  1821 ; 
made  Queen's  Counsel  on  July  10, 
1854;  bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple 
on  November  22, 1854 ;  treasurer,  1864 ; 
Chief  Charity  Commissioner  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  a  Priyy  Coun- 
cillor, 1872.  Mr.  Erie  was  in  his 
eighty-third  year. 
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VISCOUNT  GAGE. 


This  venerable  peer,  whose  death 
took  place  at  Firle  Place,  Sussex,  on 
January  20,  was  the  eldest  of  the  two 
sons  of  Henry,  third  Viscount  Gage, 
and  had  enjoyed  the  title  nearly 
seventy  years,  having  succeeded  his 
father  in  January,  1808.  The  deceased, 
Henry  Hall  Gage,  Viscount  Gage  of 
Castle  Island,  county  Kerry,  and  Baron 
Gage  of  Castlebar,  county  Mayo,  in 
the  peerage  of  Ireland;  also  Baron 
Gage  of  High  Meadow,  county  Glou- 
cester, in  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  a 
baronet  (creation,  1622),  was  bom  at 
Westbury  House,  Hants,  on  December 
14,  1791,  so  that  he  had  recently 
entered  liis  eighty-sixth  year.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  M.A.  in 
1812,  and  was  an  accomplished  mathe- 
matical scholar,  his  papers  having  been 
read  before  the  Royal  Institution  and 
other  learned  societies.  At  the  period 
of  his  decease  Lord  Gage,  though 
younger  than  the  Lords  Kilmorey  and 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  was  the  father 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  having  sat  in 
that  assembly  for  sixty-nine  years — a 
longer  period  than  has  any  other  peer. 
His  Lordship  married,  in  1813, 
Elizabeth  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Hon.  Edward  Foley,  and  left 
three  sons  and  four  daughters. 


COMMANDER  J.   HALL,   R.N. 

This  officer  died  at  his  residence  in 
SandwcU  Place,  Lewisham,  on  January 
24,  in  his  ninety-tliird  year.  The 
deceased  officer  entered  the  'Sa.yy  on 
June  7,  1803,  as  A.B.,  on  board  the 
*' Cerberus,"  32,  Captain  William 
Selby,  and  assisted  at  the  bombard- 
ment of  Granville  in  the  following 
September.  Proceeding  immediately 
after  the  latter  event  to  the  West 
Indies,  he  there,  on  January  2,  1807, 
served  as  master's  mate,  and  was 
extolled  for  his  unsurpassable  bravery 
at  the  cutting  out  of  two  of  the 
enemy's  vessels  defended  by  a  most 
tremendous  lire  from  the  batteries 
near  Pearl's  Rock,  Martinique,  which 
killed  two  men  and  wounded  ten.  He 
afterwards,  in  March  1808,  witnessed 
the  capture  of  the  islands  Marie 
Galante  and  D^siderade,  and  in  July 
of  that  year  joined  the  "  Leviathan," 
74,  and  served  off  Cadiz  and  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  October  26, 
1811,  beheld  the  self-destruction  of  the 


French  ships  of  the  line  ''Bobuste" 
and  «  Lion."  From  September  4,  1812, 
until  August  31, 1815,  he  was  emplc^ed 
on  the  West  Lidia  and  North  American 
stations  in  the  "  Surprise,"  38,  as  lieu- 
tenant ;  and  retired,  with  the  rank  of 
commander,  January  15, 1853. 


MB.  B.  LANDELLS. 

Mr.  Bobert  Landells  died  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  aged  forty-five.  'For  many  years 
he  was  the  special  artist  of  the  Illus- 
trated London  New8y  and  his  sketches 
were  a  feature  in  that  jonmaL  He 
witnessed  all  the  great  campaigns  of 
the  last  twenty  years,  includdng  the 
Crimean,  the  Dani^  the  Austro- 
Prussian,  and  Franco-German  wars. 
During  the  latter  he  contracted  the 
illness  which  led  to  his  death.  He 
received  three  medskLs  from  foreign 
Governments  in  appreciation  of  his 
artistic  services,  including  a  war 
medal  presented  by  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Prussia  in  special  recognition  of  his 
courage.  Mr.  Landells  also  ezecnted 
a  conmiemorative  drawing  for  Her 
Majesty, 


MB.  T.  LEWIN* 

Mr.  Thomas  Lewin,  M.A.,  F.8.A^  an 
eminent  Master  of  the  Chancery  Bar, 
who  died  at  his  residence,  6,  Qoeen's 
Gate  Place,  on  January  5,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age,  was  a  yomiger 
son  of  the  Bev.  J.  S.  Lewin,  Incumbent 
of  the  adjacent  parishes  of  Ifield  and 
Crawley,  in  Sussex,  in  the  former  of 
which  the  subject  of  this  notice  was 
bom.  He  was  educated  at  Merchant 
Tailors'  School,  and  from  thence  went 
to  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  bnt  soon 
obtained  an  open  sdiolarship  at  Trinity 
College,  where  he  was  the  contempo- 
rary and  friend  of  several  men  who 
afterwards  became  eminent  in  Church 
and  State.  Always  an  industrious  stu- 
dent, Mr.  Lewin  finished  his  academical 
career  by  taking  a  first-class  in  classics 
in  1827.  In  due  course  he  gradoated 
as  M.A.,  was  entered  at  Lin«>ln*8  Inn, 
and  in  1833  was  called  to  the  Bar.  He 
acquired  by  degrees  an  excellent  prac- 
tice, his  progress  being  much  aided  by 
the  publication,  in  1837,  of  his  *<  TzeatiM 
on  Trusts  and  Trustees,"  a  work  now  in 
its  sixth  edition,  which  has  long  taken 
rank  as  one  of  the  standaid  tezt-booka 
of  the  profession.    The  repntatioB  thna 
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acquired  led  to  Mr.  Lewin's  appoint- 
ment, in  1852,  by  the  then  Cliancellor, 
Lord  8t.  Leonards,  as  one  of  the  Con- 
veyancing Counsel  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, which  office  he  held  t  ill  his  death. 
His  active  professional  engagements 
did  not,  however,  divert  Mr.  Lewin 
from  continuing  the  classical  and  his- 
torical studies  of  his  youth.  His  mind 
found  refreshment  in  literary  pursuits 
and  investigations,  which  he  carried  on 
side  by  side  with  the  more  severe  la- 
bours of  his  calling.  It  was  his  plea- 
sure to  probe  to  the  bottom,  with  un- 
sparing pains  and  research,  some  of 
those  problems  of  literary  controversy 
upon  which  the  opinions  of  learned 
men  are  divided,  but  which  the  desul- 
tory student  shrinks  from  encounter- 
ing. These  investjgations  he  pursued 
with  a  conscientious  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, which  was  one  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  his  character,  shrinking  from 
no  toil,  and  evading  no  difficulty.  In 
this  spirit  he  discussed  in  one  of  his 
publications  the  question  of  the  place 
of  Julius  Caesar's  landing  in  Britain ; 
in  another  the  controverted  subject  of 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem ;  in  another, 
entitled  "  Fasti  Sacri,"  he  undertook 
to  elucidate  the  chronology  of  the  New 
Testament,  a  work  of  great  labour  and 
erudition,  which  received  high  praise 
from  the  late  Earl  Stanhope  in  the 
Quarterly  Jieview.  But  the  production 
on  which  his  reputation  as  an  author 
will  mainly  rest  is  his  "  Treatise  on  the 
Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  a  work 
which  occupied  most  of  his  spare  hours 
during  forty  years,  and  which  he 
grudged  neither  labour  nor  money  to 
render  complete,  having  also  personally 
visited  more  than  once  the  principal 
scenes  to  which  his  volume  relates. 
This  work,  now  about  to  appear  in  a 
third  edition,  properly  enriched  with 
choice  engravings,  admirably  printed 
and  beautiful  in  its  external  form,  ex- 
hibits also  in  its  scholarly  disquisitions, 
its  candid  temper  and  its  scrupulous  ac- 
curacy, the  sagacious  and  conscientious 
spirit  of  its  autlior.  Mr.  Lewin  mar- 
ried rather  late  in  life,  and  left  no 
family. 

LORD   MILTON. 

William,  Viscount  Milton,  who  died 
on  January  17,  in  France,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  William  Thomas  Spencer, 
present  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  K.G.,  by 
Lady  Frances  Douglas,  his  wife,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sholto,  Earl  of  Morton, 
and  was  born  July  27,  1839.  He 
received  his  education  at  Eton,  and  at 


Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  From 
July  1865,  to  June  1872,  he  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  Liberal 
interest  for  the  southern  division  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  of 
which  Riding  he  was  a  magistrate. 
Lord  Milton  was  for  several  years  an 
officer  in  the  West  York  Yeomanry 
Cavalry.  He  married,  in  1867,  Laura 
Maria  Theresa,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  Lord  Charles  Beauclerk,  and 
granddaughter  of  William,  eighth 
Duke  of  St.  Albans,  and  left  two  sons 
and  two  daughters. 


ADMIRAL   SIR  FAIRFAX 
MORESBY. 

Admiral  of  the  Fleets  Sir  Fairfax 
Moresby,  G.C.B.,  died  at  Exmonth  on 
January  21,  in  his  ninety-first  year. 
He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Fairfax 
Moresby,  of  Stow  House,  Lichfield. 
He  entered  the  Royal  Navy  in  1790, 
and  served  as  midshipman  under  Earl 
St.  Vincent  in  the  "Hibemia,"  and 
obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in 
1806.  He  became  commander  in  1811 
captain,  1814 ;  rear-admiral,  1849 
vice-admiral,  1856  ,*  admiral,  1862 
rear-admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  royal  patent,  1867;  and  admiral  of 
the  fleet,  1870.  He  commanded  the 
"Menai,"  "  Pembroke,"  and  "Canopus," 
and  was  commander-in-chief  in  the 
Pacific  1850-6.  He  was  created  Hon. 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford  in  1854.  He  was 
also  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria. 


CAPTAIN  W.  J.   SCUDAMORE. 

Captain  William  James  Scudamore, 
R.N.,  who  died  at  Plymouth  on 
January  27,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year, 
entered  the  Navy  in  August  1804,  on 
board  the  *<  Agamemnon,"  64,  and 
after  serving  off  Cadiz  in  Sir  Robert 
Calder's  action,  in  the  Channel,  and  in 
the  West  Indies,  he  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  in  1812,  and  while  after- 
wards attached  to  the  "Termagant," 
20,  on  the  south  coast  of  Spain,  com- 
manded her  boats  at  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  several  forts  and  at  the 
taking  of  Almeria.  He  also  saved 
several  nuns  and  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Xavier  from  being  massacred 
by  the  French.  In  1813-14  he  wit- 
nessed the  capture  of  Via  Reggio  and 
Genoa,  and  was  in  command  of  a  gun- 
boat off  Gibraltar  and  Cadiz.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  in  the  revenae 
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and  coastguard  .service,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  retired  captain  on  August  I, 
]  8G0. 


MR.   ALFRED   SMEE,   F.R.S. 

The  death  of  this  gentleman  took 
place  on  January  11,  at  his  residence 
in  Finsbury  Circus.  He  belonged  to  a 
family  lon^'  well  known  in  the  City  of 
L<.)n<lon,  his  father  liaving  for  many 
yi-ars  lield  the  olUce  of  chief  account- 
ant to  the  Bank  of  England.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1818,  and  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1810.  At  the  very  early 
age  of  twenty- three  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  ac- 
count of  his  researches  in  science,  and 
more  jjarticularly  in  the  department  of 
electricity,  which  he  had  made  from 
youth  a  si>ecial  study.  He  held  for 
many  years  the  appointment  of  con- 
sulting surgeon  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  said  in  "  Men  of  the 
Time  *'  that  he  was  the  deviser  of  the 
present  system  of  printing  the  Bank  of 
England  notes.  He  was  also  exten- 
sively connected  with  the  Gresham, 
tlie  Accident  Insurance,  and  other 
public  companies.  He  stood  one  or  two 
contested  elections,  in  the  Conserva- 
tive interest,  for  Rochester,  but  with- 
out success.  Mr.  Snioe  was  the  author 
of  stjvural  important  works  on  '*  Electro- 
Biology,"  "  Electro-Metallurgy,"  "  The 
Principles  of  the  Human  Mind,"  "The 
Potato  Plant :  its  Uses  and  Properties," 
and  of  a  large  illustrated  quarto 
volume,  entitled  "My  Garden,"  in 
wliich  lie  descril)ed  the  geology,  topo- 
graphy, and  leading  features  of  the 
neiglibourhood  of  Carshalton  and  Bed- 
dington,  in  Surrey. 

SIR   ROBERT  WESLEY,   K.C.B. 

(General  Sir  Robert  Wesley,  K.C.B., 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Ferdinand 
of  Spain,  First  Class,  died  on  January 
r>,  at  his  residence,  Richmond  Ix)dge, 
Blacklieath.  He  was  eldest  .son  of 
Robert  Wesley,  Esq.,  ]M.D.,  of  Cove,  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  for  many  years 
StafT  Surgeon  to  the  Naval  Hospital  at 
Haulbowline.  He  entered  the  Marine 
Artillery  in  180J>,  became  first  lieu- 
tenant in  1810,  captain  in  1837,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  1852,  colonel  in  ISoo, 
major-general  in  1857,  and  lieutenant- 
general  in  1862.  So  far  back  as  1810 
he  served  at  the  capture  of  Guadaloupe, 
and  in  1811  and  1812  was  employed  in 
a  force  co-oi)erat ing  with  the  Penin- 


sular Army  on  the  north  coast  of 
Spain.  From  1813  to  1816  we  find 
Wesley  engaged  in  the  coast  opera- 
tions on  the  Canada  frontier,  and  the 
brilliant  defence  of  La  Cote  Mill.  In 
1835,  when  a  British  marine  force 
was  sent  to  Spain,  under  the  command 
of  Lord  John  Hay,  to  assist  the  army 
of  Queen  Dsabella  daring  the  Carlist 
war,  Captain  Wesley  acted  as  adjatant, 
and  was  decorated  with  the  Order  of 
St.  Ferdinand.  Finally,  he  filled  for 
many  years  the  office  of  Deputy  As- 
sistant-General of  the  Marine  Forces, 
and  was  rewarded  for  his  services  as 
head  of  the  department^  at  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  war,  with  the  insignia  of 
K.C.3. 


February. 


SIR  H.  W.  BAKBR,  BABT. 

The  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Williams  Baker, 
third  Baronet  of  Dunstable  House,  died 
on  February  12,  at  Horkesley  House, 
near  Leominster.  He  was  bom  May  27, 
1821,  the  eldest  son  of  Vice- Admiral 
Sir  Henry  Loraine  Baker,  Bart.,  C.B., 
and  was  grandson  of  Sir  Robert  Baker, 
of  Dunstable  House,  Surrey,  on  whom 
a  baronetcy  was  conferred  May  14, 
1706.  Sir  Henry,  who  graduated  B.A, 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1844,  and 
entered  holy  orders,  held  the  vicarage 
of  Monkland,  in  the  county  of  Here- 
ford. He  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1859,  and  will  be  long  remembered 
as  the  original  promoter  of  the  most 
])opular  hymn-book  ever  compiled — 
'*  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem/*  He 
held  strong  views  on  the  subject  of 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  was  never 
married. 

THE  EARL  OF  BANDON. 

Francis  Bernard,  third  Earl  of  Ban- 
don,  whose  death  happened  on  Feb- 
rimry  17  at  his  seat  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  was  bom  in  January  1810.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
degree  as  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1831. 
He  was  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Gustos 
Rotulorum  of  the  county  of  CSork,  and 
honorary  colonel  of  the  Cork  City  Az^ 
tillery  Militia.  He  succeeded  to  hit 
fat  her 's  t  itle  in  1856,  and  had  held  a  seat 
as  one  of  the  Irish  representative  peers 
since  1858.    He  was  a  strong  Oonaer- 
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vative  in  jx)litics,  and  one  of  the  firm- 
est supporters  of  the  late  Established 
Church  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  The 
deceased  peer  represented  the  family 
borough  of  Bandon  Bridge  in  t lie  short 
Parliament  of  1831-32,  and  again  from 
1842  down  to  his  accession  to  the  family 
honours.  He  married  in  1832  Katherine 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Whit  more,  M.P.,  of  Apley  Park,  Shrop- 
shire, by  whom  he  left  a  family  of 
seven  children. 


ADMIRAL    SIR    AUGUSTUS    CLIF- 
FORD, BART. 

Sir  Augustus  William  James  Clifford, 
Bart.,  Admiral  Royal  Navy,  C.B.,  Gen- 
tleman Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  to  the 
Queen,  died  on  February  8.  He  was 
born  May  26,  1788,  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Harrow,  and  entered  the  Royal 
Navy  in  1800.  He  served  at  the  reduc- 
tion of  St.  Lucia  and  Tobago,  in  the 
expedition  to  Egypt  in  1807,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1832 
he  was  appointed  Gentleman  Usher  of 
the  Black  Rod.  He  sat  in  Parliament 
for  Dungarvan  in  1820,  and  for  Bandon 
in  1 818  and  1 831.  Sir  An/^nust  us  married, 
in  1813,  Lady  Elizabeth  Frances  Towns- 
hend,  sister  of  John,  fourth  Marquis 
Townshend,  and  leaves  three  sons  and 
two  daughters. 


SIR  WILLLVM  FERGUSSON,  BART. 

This  eminent  surgeon  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  at  Ids  house  in  George  Street, 
Hanover  Square.  He  was  bom  in  1808 
at  Preston  Pans,  near  Edinburgh,  and 
was  educated  at  the  High  School  and 
Edinburgh  University.  He  was  in- 
tend^ for  the  legal  profession,  but  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  abandoned  the 
study  of  the  law  and  became  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Robert  Knox,  the  celebrated  anato- 
mist. About  two  years  afterwards  he 
became  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  took  the 
fellowsliip  tlie  following  year.  In  1836 
Mr.  Fergusson  was  elected  surgeon  to 
tlie  Royal  Infirmary,  and  began  to 
divide  the  surgical  practice  of  Edin- 
burgh with  Mr.  Syme.  In  1840  he 
came  to  London,  having  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Surger}'  at  King's  College. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Key  in  1849  he 
was  appointed  Surgeon-in- Ordinary  to 
Prince  Albert ;  in  1865  he  was  appointed 
Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen; 


and  in  1867,  Sergeant- Surgeon  to  Her 
Majesty.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1866. 


SIR  JOHN  FORDYCE. 

Lieutenant-Greneral  Sir  John  For- 
dyce,  K.C.B.,  Colonel  Commandant 
Royal  (late  Bengal)  Artillery,  whose 
death  took  place  on  February  26,  en- 
tered the  artillery  in  1822,  and  attained 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  in  1872. 
During  the  intervening  fifty  years  he 
saw  much  service  in  India.  He  was  at 
the  capture  of  Arracan,  went  through 
the  Sutlej  campaign,  commanded  a 
battery  of  artillery  at  Ferozeshah  and 
Sobraon,  was  in  the  advance  on  Lahore, 
served  the  Punjaub  campaign,  com- 
manded a  troop  of  horse  artillery  at 
Chillianwallah  and  Goojerat,  and  went 
in  pursuit  of  the  Sikhs  and  Afghans  to 
the  Kyber  Pass.  Finally,  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  artillery  in  forcing  the 
Kohet  Pass,  under  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
He  had  several  war  medals  and  clasps, 
and  was  created  K.C.B.  in  1873. 


SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  Knt.,  died  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  on  February  14, 
aged  eighty-eight.  He  was  originally 
in  the  Royal  Navy,  which  he  entered 
in  1803,  and,  having  been  made  a  pri- 
soner of  war,  was  detained  in  France 
from  1805  till  1814.  In  1822  he  was 
appointed  Consul  at  Boulogne,  and 
continued  as  such  until  the  year  1873, 
when,  on  his  retirement,  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood. 


MR.  JOHN  LAKIN. 

Mr.  John  Lakin,  a  Waterloo  veteran, 
died  at  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  Windsor 
Great  Park,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  on 
February  23.  He  took  part  in  the 
whole  of  the  Peninsular  war  with  the 
16th  lancers,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
sergeant-major.  He  was  afterwards 
apix)inted  by  the  lat€  Lord  Harcourt  as 
keei^er  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  a  post 
he  filled  until  the  day  of  his  death — 
upwards  of  fifty  years.  In  fact  he  was 
the  oldest  Royal  servant  of  Her  Majesty. 
He  lived  in  the  reign  of  four  sovereigns, 
and  he  had  often  said  with  pride  that 
he  had  addressed  them  all  personally — 
viz.,  George  IH.,  George  IV.,  Wil- 
1  liam  rV.,  and  Her  Majesty. 
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MR.  MACNAMARA. 


Mr.  Henr}'  Tyrwliitt  Jones  Macna- 
mara,  one  of  the  Railway  Commission- 
ers, died  at  his  residence,  Bayswater, 
on  February  2.  Mr.  Macnamara  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
1849  (having  previously  up  to  that 
time  practised  as  a  special  pleader), 
and  joined  the  Oxford  Circuit,  where 
he  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  large  busi- 
ness as  a  junior.  The  deceased  was 
also  for  a  considerable  time  Recorder 
of  Reading,  and  was  ap]X)inted  one  of 
the  liailway  Commissioners,  in  con- 
junction with  Sir  F.  Peel  and  Mr.  Price, 
upon  the  foundation  of  that  tribunal  in 
1873,  having  been  for  a  short  time  pre- 
viously and  up  to  that  date  county  court 
judge  for  Marylebone. 


MR.  JAMES  MERRY. 

James  Merry,  Esq.,  of  Belladrum,)  in 
the  county  of  Inverness,  J.P.  and  D.L., 
formerly  M.P.  for  Falkirk,  a  well- 
known  patron  of  the  turf,  died  at  his 
town  residence,  68,  Eaton-square,  on 
February  3.  He  was  bom  in  1805,  the 
son  of  James  Merry,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow, 
by  Janet,  his  wife,  daughter  of  William 
Crealman,  Esq.,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
For  many  years  he  was  engaged  in  an 
extensive  business  as  an  ironmaster  in 
the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Lanark ;  but 
was  more  generally  known  in  connec- 
tion with  the  turf,  on  which  he  was 
both  popular  and  successful.  On  two 
occasions  he  won  the  Derby,  with 
Thormanby  in  1860  and  with  Don- 
caster  in  1873,  and  in  the  latter  year 
he  also  gained  the  Oaks  with  Marie 
Stuart.  He  also  won  the  Ascot  Cup 
with  Thoi-manby  in  1861,  and  the  St. 
Leger  twice— viz.,  with  Sunbeam  in 
1855,  and  with  Marie  Stuart  in  1873. 
He  sat  in  Parliament  for  the  Falkirk 
district,  in  the  Liberal  interest,  from 
March  to  July,  1857,  and  from  1859  to 
1874. 


MR.  J.  OXENFORD. 

Mr.  John  Oxenford  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Trinity  Square  on  February  21, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  Mr.  Oxenford 
was  educated  for  a  solicitor,  which  pro- 
fession, however,  he  abandoned,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  literature.  His  first 
piece  for  the  stage,  "  My  Fellow  Clerk," 
was  written  in  1835,  and  since  that  time 
he  continued  busily  engaged  in  the  same 


department  of  litezatore,  eitlier  in  the 
production  of  original  pieoes,  or  in  the 
adaptation  to  t£e  English  stagB  of 
works  from  the  F^:ench,  German^  Spa- 
nish, and  Italian,  with  which  langxiages 
he  was  thoroughly  conversant.  Mr. 
Oxenford  also  supplied  the  libretti  for 
several  English  operas,  among  them 
«  Robin  Hood  "  and  the  «  Lily  of  KU- 
lamey."  One  of  his  original  pieces, 
"  Twice  Killed,"  was  translated  for  the 
French  and  German  stage.  In  addition 
to  his  dramatic  works,  he  translated 
several  works  in  general  literature 
from  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Spanish. 


LADY  SMITH, 

Pleasance,  Lady  Smith,  widow  of 
Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  M.D.,  fomi- 
der  and  first  President  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  died  on  February  3,  in  her 
104th  year.  In  the  parish  register  of 
Lowestoft  'occurs  the  following  entry, 
«  Christenings,  A.D.,  1773,  May  12th, 
Pleasance,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Plea- 
sance Reeve."  Thus  beyond  all  con- 
troversy the  venerable  lady  who  has 
passed  away  lived  nearly  four  years 
beyond  a  centnry.  Lady  Smith's  &ther 
was  Robert  Reeve,  Esq.,  of  Lowestoft, 
her  mother,  Pleasance,  daughter  of 
Tliomas  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Saxmtindham. 
Just  eighty  years  ago  her  marriage 
took  place,  and  her  widowhood  dated 
from  1828.  To  the  very  end  her  intel- 
lect was  unimpaired.  She  had  hardly 
ever  known  what  illness  was,  she  pre- 
served all  her  teeth,  and  her  eyesight 
was  good.  Seventy-two  years  ago  Mr. 
Roscoe  said  of  her  that  "  he  who  could 
see  and  hear  Mrs.  Smith  withont  being 
enchanted,  had  a  heart  not  worth  a 
farthing."  At  that  period  her  beanty 
was  remarkable,  and  Opie  has  perpe- 
tuated it  in  a  picture  of  her  as  a  gipsy. 
On  her  centenary  the  Queen  sent  her  a 
copy  of  «  Our  Life  in  the  Highlands," 
with  these  words  written  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's own  hand,  "B^m  Yiotoria  B. 
to  her  friend  Lady  Smith  on  her 
birthday." 


ti 


March. 

MR.  WALTER  BAGBHOT. 

Mr.  Walter  Bagehot,  the  editor  of 
the  EconomUti  ^^  on  March  24,  at 
the  house  of  his  father,  Mr.  ThoniM 
Watson  Bagehoty  Langport^  BommBt- 
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shire,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  aged 
tifty-oue.  Mr.  Bagehot  contributed 
many  essays  to  magazines  and  reviews, 
and  wrote  several  works,  of  which  the 
chief  are  his  books  on  **  The  English 
Constitution,"  "Physics  and  Politics," 
and  "  Lombard  Street."  Mr.  Bagehot 
was  a  Fellow  of  University  College, 
London,  and  ho  was  for  a  time  ex- 
aminer in  Political  Economy  in  the 
University  of  London.  He  was  more 
than  once  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  but  never  obtained  one. 
Mr.  Bagehot  w^as  married  to  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  James  Wilson,  founder 
of  the  Economist y  And  formerly  Finance 
Minister  in  India. 


ADMIRAL   SIR   EDWARD 
BELCHER. 

The  death  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  whose  name  was  so  familiar 
to  the  last  generation  as  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  of  our  Arctic  ex- 
plorers, took  place  on  March  18.  The 
second  son  of  the  late  Andrew  Belcher, 
of  Roehampton,  he  was  l?orn  in  the 
year  1799,  and  entered  tlie  Royal  Navy 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  as  a  lirst-class 
volunteer,  becoming  a  midshipman  the 
same  year.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Algiers,  and  served  afterwards 
on  the  African  station,  whence  he 
came  back  home  invalided  in  1820. 
Having  next  served  on  the  North 
American  station  for  tliree  years,  in 
1825  he  was  selected  as  assistant  sur- 
veyor to  Captain  F.  W.  Beechey,  then 
about  to  sail  for  Behring's  Straits  on 
his  voyage  of  discovery.  In  the  next 
few  years  we  find  him  actively  en- 
gaged in  Spain,  in  Africa,  in  South 
America,  on  the  Indian  station,  and  in 
China,  where  he  obtained  the  thanks 
of  the  admiral  in  command  for  his 
gallantry,  especially  at  the  reduction 
of  Canton.  He  was  rewarded  with  a 
commission  as  post  captain  and  the 
Companionship  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  in  1841,  and  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  in  1843.  From  1842 
down  to  1847,  when  he  retired  from 
active  employ,  he  was  mainly  engaged 
in  surveying  service  in  the  East  Indies. 
His  last  important  naval  employment 
was  in  command  of  an  expedition  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  which 
ended  in  the  abandonment  of  his  two 
sliips.  He  was  nominated  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Bath  in  1867.  Sir 
Edward  Belcher's  narrative  of  a 
"  Voyage  Round  the  World,'*  per- 
formed in  H.M.S.  "Sulphur"  in  the 


years  1836-42,  is  well  known.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  "  Treatise  on 
Nautical  Surveying." 


MR.   JOHN    SCOTT   BOWERBANK. 

This  eminent  naturalist,  who  died 
at  Hastings  on  March  9,  was  bom  on 
July  14,  1797,  at  Lime  Street,  City, 
where  his  father  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  a  distiller.  Mr.  Bowerbank  is 
best  known  for  the  attention  he 
devoted  to  the  family  of  sponges.  His 
papers  on  this  subject  are  very 
numerous.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Microscopical  Society  of  London, 
and  also  of  the  Palaeontogxaphical 
Society.  He  was  a  member  of  most 
of  the  learned  and  scientifio  societies 
in  England. 

MRS.   CHISHOLM. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Chisholm,  whose 
name  is  so  well  known  &om  her 
philanthropic  labours  for  many  years 
in  connection  with  emigration,  died 
on  March  25,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 
The  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Jones, 
a  gentleman  known  for  philanthropic 
works,  she  married,  early,  Captain 
Chisholm,  of  the  Indian  Anny.  After 
her  arrival  at  Madras,  Mrs.  Chisholm 
established  a  home  for  the  daughters 
of  soldiers.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Chisholm 
subsequently  went  to  Australia,  where 
she  immediately  set  to  work  to  assist 
the  friendless  female  emigrants  who 
arrived  from  England.  She  opened  an 
office  in  Sydney,  which  was  a  central 
point  for  the  applications  of  the  home- 
less emigrant,  and  from  this  office 
Mrs.  Chisholm  was  able  to  establish 
thousands  of  women,  and  even  men,  in 
places  of  respectability.  In  1846  she 
visited  England  and  spent  some  years 
in  promoting  emigration  of  families. 
After  twelve  years  more  of  labour  in 
Australia,  she  finally  returned  to 
England  in  1866. 

MR.   COWDEN   CLARKE. 

This  veteran  litterateur  has  just 
died,  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety,  at  his 
residence  in  Genoa,  March  13.  In  his 
youthful  days  he  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  John  Keats,  the  poet,  who 
attended  a  school  kept  by  Mr.  Clarke's 
father  at  Enfield.  He  was  about  seven 
years  older  than  Keats,  and  the  latter 
found  in  his  intelligent  companion  one 
capable  of  sympathy  with  his  poetical 
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aspirations  and  intense  love  of  reading. 
In  this  happy  intimacy,  which  con- 
tinued after  Keats  left  school  to 
become  an  apprentice  to  a  surgeon  in 
Edmonton,  Mr.  Clarke,  soon  after  his 
removal  to  London,  became  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Leigh  Hunt,  and  asso- 
ciated with  many  of  the  prominent 
literary  men  of  the  second  and  third 
decades  of  the  present  century.  For 
some  years  he  was  a  l)OokselIcr  and 
publisher.  He  married  Mary  Novello, 
the  daughter  of  Vincent  Novello,  the 
musician,  sister  of  Mr.  Alfred  Novello, 
tlie  well-known  musical  publisher,  and 
of  Clara  Novello,  wlio  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  Count  Gijrliucci, 
now  a  member  of  tlie  Italian  Parlia- 
ment. For  many  years  Mr.  Clarke  was 
connected  in  business  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Alfred  Novello,  and  during 
tliat  time  published  many  volumes, 
besides  delivering  numerous  courses 
of  lectures  in  tlic  cliief  towns  of  the 
kingdom  on  Shakespeare  and  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists,  the  novelists, 
essayists,  humourists,  &c.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Mrs.  ("larke,  he  edited 
several  editions  of  Shakespeare,  one  of 
which  contains  about  17,000  notes, 
emendations,  and  annotations.  Alx)ut 
twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Clarke  left 
England  to  reside  in  the  South  of 
Europe — first  at  Nice,  and  latterly  at 
Genoa. 


COLONEL   DIGBY,   C.B. 

Colonel  G.  S.  Digby,  C.B.,  com- 
mandant Royal  Marino  Artillery,  died 
on  Marcli  11>.  He  entered  the  service 
on  August  16,  1842,  and  attained  tlie 
rank  of  colonel  commandant  on  May  3 
last.  He  served  in  the  Crimean  war, 
where  he  was  in  command  of  the 
Royal  Marine  Artillery  in  tlie  fiotilla 
of  mortar-boats  employed  against 
Scbasto|X)l  during  its  siege  and  fall ; 
also  at  the  bombardment  and  sur- 
render of  Kinburn ;  was  several  times 
mentioned  in  (U\sj)atclies,  and  was  in 
jjoshcssion  of  tlie  Crimean  medal  with 
clasps,  the  Orders  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  and  of  the  Medjidit',  and  the 
Turkish  medal.  He  wjus  nominated  as 
Companion  of  the  Ordcir  of  the  Bath 
in  .January  1857. 

THE    RIGHT   HON.   SIR   DAVID 
DUNDAS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  David  Dundas, 
P.C.,  Q.C.,  died  on  March  30.  He  was 
born  in  171)1),  the  son  of  James  Dundas, 


Esq.,  of  Ochterbyre,  Pertbahirei  and 
received  his  education  at  Westminster, 
and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  M.A.  in  1822.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  called  to  the  Bar 
by  the  Hon.  Society  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  went  to  the  Northern 
Circuit,  and  in  1840  he  obtained  his 
silk  gown  and  became  a  bencher  of  his 
inn.  ]^e  was  appointed  Solicitor- 
General  in  1846,  and  Jndge  Advocate- 
G^nersd  in  1849,  and  he  retired  from 
the  latter  office  in  1852.  Sir  David 
sat  in  Parliament  for  Satherlandshire 
from  1840  to  1862,  and  from  1861  to 
1867.  He  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  in  1847,  and  was  sworn 
Privy  Councillor  in  1849. 

FIELD-MARSHAL  SIB  J.   F. 
FITZGERALD. 

Field- Marshal  Sir  John  Foster  Fitz- 
gerald, G.C.B.,  Colonel  18th  Foot,  the 
senior  officer  in  the  Army,  in  which 
he  held  a  commission  for  over  eighty 
years,  died  on  March  24,  aged  ninety- 
live.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Colonel 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  of  Carrygoran, 
Clare,  member  for  that  county  in  the 
Irish  Parliament.  Sir  John  nominally 
entered  the  Army  in  1793,  and  joined, 
as  captain,  the  46th  Regiment,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  He  served  through  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  and  received 
the  gold  cross  for  Badajoz,  Salamanca, 
Yittoria,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Subse- 
quently he  was  for  some  time  em- 
ployed on  the  staff  at  Bombay,  attained 
field  rank  in  1830,  and  finally  became 
Field-Marshal  in  1875.  He  was  Colonel 
of  the  18th  Foot  since  1860 ;  and  from 
1852  to  1857  he  sat  in  Parliament,  in 
the  Liberal  interest,  for  the  county  of 
Clare.  He  married,  firsts  in  1805, 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Hageu,  of  St.  John*s,  New  Brunswick, 
and  secondly,  in  1839,  Jean,  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  David  Ogilvy,  of  Clova, 
and  had  issue  by  both  marriages.  The 
Field- MarshaVs  funerakl,  at  Tours,  was 
attended  by  the  large  French  garrison 
of  that  town. 

DR.  MICHELL. 

I  Dr.  Michell,  principal  of  Hertford 
I  College,  Oxfonl,  died  this  month.  Dr. 
Michell  was  ap|>ointed  Principal  of 
Magdalen  Hall  by  Lord  Derby,  then 
;  Chancellor  of  the  University,  in  1868, 
I  in  succession  to  Dr.  Maclnride.  His 
Oxford  career  was  commenced  with  a 
iirst-class  in  1824,  at  the  age  of  nine* 
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teen.  He  was  then  a  member  of  "Wad- 
ham.  He  became  llie  most  successful 
private  tutor  of  his  time,  numbering 
among  his  pupils  Mr.  Lowe  and  many 
other  men  of  mark.  In  1829  he  became 
fellow  of  Lincoln,  and  from  1834  to 
1848  was  tutor  of  that  society.  \Vlien 
Dr.  Jacobson,  now  Bishop  of  Chester, 
was  made  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Dr.  Michell  succeeded  him  as  Vice- 
Principal  of  Magdalen  Hall.  That 
position  he  occupied  for  nearly  twenty 
years  under  Dr.  Macbride. 

MR.  ODGER. 

Mr.  George  Odger  died  on  March  4, 
after  a  lingering  illness,  in  his  fifty- 
seventh  year.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  all  the  trade-union  and  working- 
class  political  movements  of  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  was  on 
two  or  three  occasions  a  candidate  for 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  At 
the  election  for  Soutiiwark  in  1870  he 
polled  4,382  votes.  Mr.  Odger  prac- 
tised as  a  shoemaker  in  High  Street, 
Bloomsbury.  His  funeral,  which  was 
performed  at  Brompton  Cemetery,  was 
attended  by  a  large  concourse,  includ- 
ing several  members  of  Parliament. 


GENERAL  JUAN  MANUEL  DE 
ROSAS. 

His  Excellency  General  Juan  Manuel 
de  Rosas,  ex-Governor  and  Dictator  of 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  died  on 
March  14  at  his  farm-house  at  Swath- 
ling,  about  three  miles  from  South- 
ampton. He  was  bom  on  March  30, 
1793,  and  was  consequently  within  a 
fortnight  of  eighty-four  years  of  age. 
General  Rosas  arrived  in  this  country 
after  his  overthrow  in  Buenos  Ayres  in 
1852,  being  brought  over  in  an  English 
man-of-war,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Day,  a  member  of  a  South- 
ampton family,  and  at  once  adopted 
Southampton  as  his  place  of  residence. 

MRS.  NASSAU  SENIOR. 

Mrs.  Nassau  Senior,  whose  death 
occurred  on  March  24,  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight,  was  the  sister  of  Thomas 
Hughes,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  and  daughter- 
in-law  of  the  late  Nassau  William 
Senior.  For  many  years  she  devoted 
her  life  and  energy  to  philanthropic 
work  in  connection  with  the  visiting 
of  workhouses  and  pauper  schools,  and 
in  a  private  capacity  cHected  marked 


improvements  in  the  management  and 
system  of  the  female  departments  in 
those  institutions.  The  ability  and 
tact  Mrs.  Senior  displayed  in  this 
emplojinent  haxdng  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  ;Mr.  Stansfeld,  the  then 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  he  gave  her,  in  January  1873, 
the  temporary  appointment  of  Assistant 
Insi)ector,  and,  after  the  issuing  of  her 
report,  which  created  much  controversy, 
in  January  the  following  year,  she  was 
made  Inspector  of  Workhouses  and  of 
Workliouse  and  District  Pauper  Schools, 
with  a  view  to  the  necessary  inquiry 
into  the  condition,  training,  and  edu- 
cation of  the  female  branches  and  the 
care  of  infants.  Mrs.  Senior  discharged 
her  duties  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  the  board,  but  was  compelled  to 
resign  through  ill-health  in  November, 
1874. 


April. 

HON.  W.  ASHLEY. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Hon. 
William  Ashley,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  He  died  on  the  18th  at 
Mentone,  where  he  had  gone  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  &e  deceased 
gentleman  was  bom  on  October  4, 1803, 
and  married  in  1831  Marie  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Hugh 
Duncan  Baillie,  of  Tarradale.  He  was 
attacks  to  the  embassy  at  Vienna  in 
March  1830,  but  shortly  afterwards 
quitted  the  diplomatic  service.  In 
1834  he  was  appointed  Treasurer  and 
Vice- Chamberlain  to  Queen  Adelaide, 
and  held  the  office  till  Her  Majesty's 
death  in  1849.  In  1839  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Queen  Adelaide,  on  her  re- 
turn from  Malta,  Master,  Governor, 
and  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Hospital  of 
St.  Katherine,  Regent's  Park. 

MR.  V.  BROMLEY. 

Mr.  Valentine  W.  Bromley  died  at 
his  country  place,  near  Harpenden, 
Herts,  on  the  30th  Inst.  Mr.  Bromley 
was  one  of  the  most  promising  and 
successful  of  our  rising  artists.  He 
had  given  himself  up  chiefly  to  the 
illustration  of  books,  but  he  had  gifts 
which,  had  he  lived,  might  have  won 
him  abiding  fame  as-  a  painter.  He 
accompanied  Lord  Dunraven  on  his 
journey  through  the  Far  West,  and 
illustrated  the  remarkable  narrative  of 
the  expedition,  "Tlie  Great  Divide." 
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From  his  experiences  during  this  jour- 
ney Mr.  Bromley  contributed  to  the 
Royal  Academy's  Exhibition  of  last 
year  a  very  strikin^^  picture  of  a  great 
Indian  chief  in  full  war  costume.  Two 
of  his  paintings  at  present  liang  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Institute  of  Water 
Colours,  "  Flowers,*'  and  "  The  nearest 
way  to  church.''  Mr.  Bromley  was  a 
young  man,  and  was  lately  married. 

LIEUTENANT  -  COLONEL     C.      H. 
SPENCER-CHURCHILL. 

Lieutenant -Colonel  Charles  Henry 
Spencer- Churchill,  who  died  on  the 
3rd  inst.,  at  Villa  du  Souvenir,  near 
Mcntone,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Charles  SjHinccr- Churchill,  a  Prince  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  He  was  first 
cousin  to  his  Grace  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
at  an  early  age  was  ])rescnte(l  with  a 
commission  in  the  Rillo  Brigade  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  recugnition  of 
his  father's  services  in  that  regiment 
through  the  Peninsular  War.  He  served 
at  the  Cai>e,  in  India,  and  ail  through 
the  Crimean  War,  where  his  gallantry 
was  so  conspicuous  that  he  received 
the  thanks  of  Lord  Raglan.  After  ex- 
changing into  the  COth  Rifles  he  pro- 
ceeded to  India,  and  was  at  tlie  taking 
of  Delhi..  He  served  also  in  Canada, 
but  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  army 
owing  to  ill-health,  never  having  reco- 
vered entirely  from  the  effects  of  the 
hardships  he  suffered  in  the  Crimean 
trenches.  He  married,  in  18G2,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  G. 
Lowther,  a  connection  of  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale,  who  survives  him. 


MRS.  COBDEN. 

Mrs.  Cobden,  widow  of  Mr.  Richard 
Cobden,  died  on  the  17th,  at  six  o'clock, 
at  Dunford,  Midhurst,  Sussex,  liaving 
survived  her  husband  a  little  over 
twelve  years.  Mrs.  Cobden  was  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Williams,  solicitor,  of 
Machynlleth,  near  Aberystwith,  and 
she  leaves  five  daughters,  the  eldest  of 
whom  is  married  to  Mr.  Richard  Fisher, 
of  Hill  Top,  near  Midhiurst ;  the  others 
arc  unmarried. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  SIR  B, 
CUPPAGE. 

Licutenant-General  Sir  Burke  Cup- 
page,  K.C.B.,  Royal  Artillery,  an  old 
Peninsula  and  Waterloo  officer,  died  on 


April  19,  in  Cranley  Place,  Qnalow 
Square,  in  his  eighty-fint  year.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1812,  and  served 
in  the  Peninsula  and  France  from  Feb- 
ruary to  August  1814,  including  Uie 
repulse  of  the  sortie  from  Bayonne. 
He  served  also  in  the  campaign  of 
1815,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  From  1857  to  1863  he  com- 
manded the  Royal  Artilleiy  in  the 
South-Eastem  district,  and  he  was 
Governor  of  Jersey  from  1863  to  1868. 
On  February  2  in  that  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  colonel-commandant  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  on  the 
same  day.  He  was  created  a  K.C.B. 
in  1876. 

MR.  HALLIDAY. 

Mr.  Andrew  Halliday  died  on  Tues- 
day morning,  April  11,  at  his  zesidenoe 
in  St.  Augustine's  Road.  His  full 
name  was  Andrew  Halliday  Duff,  and 
he  was  a  son  of  the  late  Bey.  William 
Duff,  of  BanffiBhire.  Having  completed 
his  education  at  Marisdial  College  and 
University,  Aberdeen,  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  devoted  himself  to  litexatuie. 
His  first  engagement  was  with  the 
Morning  Chronicle^  and  he  afterwards 
wrote  for  the  Leader  and  the  CemWl 
Magazine.  He  contributed  many  ar- 
ticles to  All  the  Tear  Bounds  some  of 
which  have  been  republished  in  a  col- 
lected form.  One  of  his  best  known 
papers  is  entitled  *<  My  Aoooont  with 
Her  Majesty ; "  it  explains  the  working 
of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  system. 
Of  late  years  Mr.  Halliday  devoted 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  dramatic 
literature. 


THE  COUNTBSS  OP  LUCAN. 

The  Right  Hon.  Annei  OoTrntess  of 
Lucan,  died  at  Richmond,  Suzieyy  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  aged  sixty-seven.  Her  Lady- 
ship was  sister  and  co-heizeas  in  blood  of 
the  late  James  Thomas,  Barlof  Cazdigan, 
K.C.B.,  being  youngest  daughter  of 
Robert,  sixth  Barl  of  Oaidigan,  by 
Penelope  Anne,  his  wife.^ 


SIB  D.  MONBO. 

The  colony  of  New  Zealand  haa-ans- 
tained  a  severe  loss  in  the  peiaon  of 
Sir  David  Monro,  one  of  ita  oldest 
residents,  and  late  Speaker  of  tha 
House  of  Re])re8entatives,  whoee  death 
is  announced  as  having  happened  xe- 
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cently  at  Newstead,  near  Nelson,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three.  A  son  of  Dr.  A. 
Monro,  formerly  Professor  of  Anatomy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he 
was  born  in  the  year  1813,  and  at  an 
early  age  threw  his  fortunes  in  with 
those  of  the  island,  then  recently  made 
one  of  our  dependencies.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  local  Par- 
liament, and  held  the  Speakership  in 
1861-62,  and  again  from  1866  down  to 
1871.  Sir  David  Monro  married  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Seeker,  of  Widford, 
Gloucestershire, 


MAJOR-GENERAL  POTTINGER. 

John  Pottinger,  Esq.,  C.B.,  of  Moimt 
Pottinger,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim, 
Major-General,  died  at  his  seat  near 
Carrick-on- Shannon,  on  the  12th  inst. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  Pottinger,  Esq.,  of  Mount 
Pottinger,  by  Eliza,  his  second  wife, 
daughter  of  John  Williamson  Fulton, 
Esq.,  and  was  half-brother  of  the  late 
Major  Eldred  Pottinger,  C.B.,  cele- 
brated for  his  heroic  defence  of  Herat. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
Bart.,  G.C.B.,  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Major-General  John  Pottinger's  father. 
Major-General  Pottinger,  who  was 
educated  at  Addiscombe,  retired  from 
the  service  as  Colonel  of  the  Royal 
Bombay  Artillery.  He  was  formerly 
Inspector-General  of  Ordnance  and 
CJommissary-General  of  the  Army  at 
Bombay.  He  served  as  High  Sheriff 
for  the  county  of  Leitrim  in  1867.  He 
married,  in  1840,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Brabazon  Newcomen,  Esq.,  of  CamJa, 
in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  and 
leaves,  with  other  issue,  a  son  and  heir. 
Major  Brabazon  Henry  Pottinger,  R.A. 


LORD  SUDELEY. 

Lord  Sudeley  died  on  the  28th  at 
Toddington,  his  seat  in  Gloucestershire. 
He  was  bom  on  April  9,  1837,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of 
his  father  in  February  1863.  He  was  for 
several  years  in  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
but  retired  from  the  army  in  1863.  He 
had  been  lord-lieutenant  and  custos  ro- 
tulorumof  Montgomeryshire  since  1863. 
Lord  Sudeley  was  unmarried,  and  in 
consequence  the  title  devolves  upon 
his  elder  brother,  the  Hon.  Charles 
Douglas  Richard  Hanbury-Tracy,  M.P. 
for  Montgomery  District. 


T.  L.  SMITH,  C.B. 

Another  distinguished  Peninsula  and 
Waterloo  soldier  has  passed  away. 
Thom^  Laurence  Smith,  C.B.,  formerly 
lieutenant  and  adjutant  of  the  old  95th 
Regiment  (now  Rifle  Brigade),  and  late 
principal  barrack-mastor  at  Aldershot 
Camp,  who  died  on  April  6,  aged  eighty- 
five,  joined  the  service  in  1808,  was 
present  under  Sir  John  Moore  in  the 
following  engagements  : — Calcavellas, 
Nogales,  Const  antina,  Belanzos,  Elbur- 
gos,  Lugo,  and  Corunna.  In  1810  he 
was  present  with  the  forces  under 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
at  the  taking  of  G^llegos,  at  Burguillo, 
and  the  Coa.  In  the  latter  of  these 
actions  he  was  dangerously  wounded. 
In  1812  he  took  part  in  the  siege  and 
storm  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  the  siege 
and  storm  of  Badajoz,  at  Castrejon, 
Salamanca,  and  in  the  capture  of 
Madrid.  In  1813  he  took  part  in  the 
affairs  of  San  Millan,  Vittoria,  Echalar; 
the  first  attack  on  Vera  on  August  31, 
and  the  second  attack  on  the  same 
place  on  October  7  ;  at  Nivelle,  Arcan- 
gues,  and  at  Nive.  In  1814  he  was 
present  at  the  engagements  of  Orthes, 
Tarbes,  and  Toulouse,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  at  Waterloo.  For  these  ser- 
vices he  held  the  Peninsula  medal  with 
ten  clasps,  and  the  Waterloo  medal. 
On  February  28,  1824,  having  retired 
from  more  active  service,  he  became  a 
barrack-master  under  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  and  continued  to  serve  until 
his  retirement  in  1868.  On  closing  his 
long  service  he  was  awarded  the  C.B., 
and  granted  a  special  pension.  He  was 
brother  and  brother  in  arms  of  that  still 
more  highly  distinguished  soldier,  the 
late  General  Sir  Harry  Smith. 


MR.  F.  W.  TOPHAM. 

Mr.  Frank  Topham,  the  well-known 
painter  in  water-colours,  died  at  Cor- 
dova, in  Spain,  a  few  days  since,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
bom  at  Leeds  in  1808,  and  began  work 
as  a  steel  engraver ;  but  after  practis- 
ing that  art,  with  acknowledged  skill, 
during  many  years,  devoted  himself  to 
water-colour  painting.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber first  of  the  Institute  of  Water- Colour 
Painters  (the  "New  Society"),  and 
afterwards  of  the  Old  Society  of  Pain- 
ters in  Water- Colours.  It  was  about 
1848  that  he  contributed  to  one  of  the 
exhibitions  a  picture  designed  to  illus- 
trate Samuel  Lover's  bal^  of  «*  Rory 
O'More/'  which  attracted  some  notioe. 
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and  won  the  artist  hi3  first  step  to 
])opiilar  favour.  He  continued,  from 
that  time,  to  produce  a  great  variety  of 
works  in  figure-painting  of  this  class. 
Mr.  Topham,  who  resided  at  Hamp- 
stead,  was  much  esteemed  and  liked  in 
social  life.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
several  local  clubs,  to  which  his  neigh- 
bours and  brother  artists,  Clarkson 
Stansfield,  Chalon,  and  Edward  Duncan 
also  belonged.  He  was  vice-president 
of  the  Savage  Club,  and  an  amateur 
performer,  with  other  men  of  the  time, 
authors  and  artists,  in  the  theatricals 
which  were  got  up  for  the  "  Guild  of 
Literature  and  Art." 

GENERAL  W.  WYLDE. 

General  William  Wylde,  C.B.,  the 
senior  Colonel  Commandant  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  died  on  Uie  14th  inst., 
in  his  ninetieth  year.  General  Wylde 
stood  eleventh  on  the  list  of  General 
Officers,  but  his  first  commission  bore 
an  earlier  date  than  that  of  any  other 
General  Officer  in  the  army.  He  joined 
the  service  on  September  8, 1803,  and 
his  services  are  thus  described  in 
"  Hart's  Army  List :  " — "  Served  in 
Holland  in  1813  and  1814,  and  com- 
manded a  battery  before  Antwerp  and 
at  the  attack  on  Bergen-op-Zoom.  Was 
attached  to  the  Horse  Artillery  with 
the  Army  of  Occupation  in  France.  In 
April,  1834,  succeeded  Lord  William 
Russell  as  Military  Commissioner  at 
the  headquarters  of  Don  Pedro's  army 
in  Portugal,  and  continued  with  them 
until  the  Convention  of  Evora  Monte, 
and  subsequently  from  November,  1834, 
to  1840,  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Spanish  army,  and  in  all  the  general 
actions  during  that  period,  including 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Bilbao,  for 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of*  the 
Spanish  Cortes.  In  Portugal  again,  in 
1 846,  during  the  civil  war,  and  signed 
the  Convention  of  Oporto."  General 
Wylde  was  a  Knight  of  Charles  III., 
Second  Class  St.  Fernando,  and  Grand 
Cross  of  Isabella  the  Catholic.  He 
attained  the  rank  of  General  on 
August  24,  1866. 


May. 

MR.    ARNOLD. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Arnold,  F.R.S.,  the  senior 
metroix)litan  police  magistrate,  died 
on  May  19.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  on  November  24, 1829, 


was  appointed  to  the  Worship  Street 
Police  Court  in  Jannazy  1847,  and  was 
thence  removed  to  that  of  Westminster 
on  August  9, 1861,  as  the  colleagae  of 
the  late  Mr.  Faynter.  Mr.  Arnold  was 
the  author  of  works  on  Municipal 
Corporations,  the  office  of  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  the  Labour  Laws,  and  other 
subjects. 

MARSHAL  CABRERA. 

Marshal  Ramon  Cabrera,  Ck>unt  de 
Morella,  the  Carlist  general,  died  on 
May  24,  at  WentworUi,  near  Staines, 
in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  Spain 
in  1833,  Cabrera  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  guerillas  in  the 
service  of  Don  Carlos,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
vindictive  of  the  Carlist  leaders. 
After  his  capture  of  the  fortress  of 
Morella,  in  1838,  he  was  created  by 
Don  Carlos  Count  of  Morella,  and 
appointed  as  lieutenant-general  and 
governor-general  of  the  provinces  of 
Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Murda.  Cabrera 
continued  the  war  on  behalf  of  the 
Carlist  cause  long  after  all  its  other 
leaders  had  been  subdued,  but  he  was 
finally  routed  by  General  Espartero  in 
July  1840,  when  he  took  refuge  ia 
Fnuice.  He  subsequently  made  two 
attempts  to  effect  a  rising  in  Spain — 
one  in  1846,  and  another  after  the 
French  revolution  of  1848.  In  January 
1849,  however,  he  was  defeated  and 
badly  wounded  at  Pasteral,  and  again 
fled  into  France.  He  afterwards  came 
to  England,  and  married  a  rich  English 
lady,  Miss  Ricliards.  In  the  Carlist 
wars  of  recent  years  Marshal  Cabrera 
took  no  part. 

MR.   COULSON. 

Mr.  William  Coulson,  the  eminent 
surgeon,  died  on  May  6,  after  a 
short  illness,  at  his  residence  in  Chester 
Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Cktnlson, 
after  pursuing  his  professional  studies 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  became 
a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  September  1826,  and  in 
1843  was  elected  honorazy  FeUow.  In 
1851  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  ooundl* 
and  in  1860  was  appointed  Hnnterian 
orator.  Mr.  Coulson,  who  was  consult- 
ing surgeon  to  St.  Maiy's  and  the 
German  Hospitals,  was  a  member  of 
many  learned  and  scientific  sooietieB 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  oontribnted 


mach  by  his  literary  labours  to  the 
advancement  of  chirorgical  acience. 
He  was  High  Sheriff  and  a  magistrate 
of  his  county. 


LORD   BRSEINE. 

The  Right  Hon.  Tliomaa  Americoa 
Erakine,  Baron  Erskine,  of  Restormel 
Castle,  Cornwall,  died  on  May  10.  His 
lordship  was  bom  May  8,  1802,  the 
eldest  son  of  David  Montagu,  second 
Lord  Erskine,  by  Fanny,  hia  wife, 
daughter  of  General  John  Cadwallader, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  was  grandaon  of 
the  celebrated  Lord  Erakine,  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  was  educated  at 
Harrow,  and  at  Edinburgh  University, 
and  was  for  a  few  years  in  the  diplo- 
matic service.  The  title  devolved  on 
him  at  his  fathers  death,  in  1866. 
Lord  Erskine  married,  in  1830,  Louisa 
<who  died  in  1867),  daughter  of 
O.  Newnham,  Esq.,  and  widow  of 
Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington, 
Cheshire,  but  had  no  issue.  He  ia 
consequently  aucceeded  by  his  next 
brother,  the  Hon.  John  Cadwallader 
Erskine,  late  H.E.LC.S.,  now  fourth 


Lord  Erakine. 


ME.   HOABE. 

Mr.  Hoare,  of  Luscombe,  Dawlish, 
died  on  May  30.  Deceased  was  senior 
member  of  the  banking  firm  of 
Messrs.  Hoare,  Fleet  Street,  London. 
Hewas  lord  of  the  manor  of  Dawlish, 
and  owner  of  considerable  property 
in  Devonshire  and  several  counties  of 


LADY   LOTHUN. 

The  Marchionesa  Dowager  of  Lothian, 
whose  stidden  death  at  Home  was  an- 
nounced May  16,  was  aant  to  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  whose  still  more  sudden 
death  was  recorded  on  the  19th.  Her 
ladysliip  was  Lady  Cecil  Talbot, second 
dat^hter  of  Charles,  second  Earl 
Talbot,  and  sister  of  the  third  earl, 
who  established  hia  claim,  in  1858,  to 
the  earldoms  of  Shrewsbury,  Weiford, 
and  Waterford.  She  was  bom  in  April 
1808,  and  married,  in  1931,  John, 
seventh  Marquis  of  Lothian.  Lady 
Lothian  was  a  convert  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing, and  took  an  active  part  in  pro- 
moting the  pilgrimaga  to  Taray-le- 
Uonial  and  to  Fontigny  in  IS73  and 


1874.  She  was  also  well  known  for 
her  many  charities  and  good  deeds,  and 
her  loss  wilt  be  much  regretted  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  body  in  this  country. 


ADMIRAL  SIR   8.   LDSHINQTOH. 

The  death  ia  announced  this  month 
of  Admiral  Sir  Stephen  Loshington, 
G.C.B.,  in  hia  seventy-third  year.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Henry  Lnsh- 
ington,  Bart.  Entered  the  Navy  in  18H  ; 
served  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1828; 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Indian  Navy 
from  1848  to  1862 ;  served  in  the 
Crimean  war,  and  commanded  the 
naval  brigade  on  shore  at  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol ;  and  was  Lientenast- 
Qoveraor  of  Greenwich  Hospital  from 
1862  to  1866.  He  was  created  a 
K.C.B.  in  1966,  and  a  Q.C.B.  in  1867. 
He  had  also  received  the  Orders  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  the  Medjidi£, 
St,  Louis  of  France,  and  the  Redeemer 
of  Greece. 


MB.   MOTLEY. 

The  Hon.  John  Lothrt^  Motley  died 
on  May  29,  at  Kingston  Rnasell  House, 
Dorsetshire,  the  residence  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  Algernon  Sheridan.  Mr. 
Motley  was  in  his  sizty-fonrtb  year, 
having  been  bora  on  April  16,  1914,  at 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard  Dniversity,  where 
he  graduated  in  1831,  and  in  T9il  was 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  United 
States  Legation  at  St.  Fetersbar;. 
After  his  return  to  America  he  was 
engaged  in  literary  work  tmtil  1861, 
when  he  again  visited  Enrope,  and, 
after  apendiug  some  years  in  Germany 
and  the  Netherlaiids,  pnblished  in 
18G6  the  first  portion  of  his  celebrated 
"  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,"  which  was  followed  some 
years  afterwards  by  bis  "  History  of 
the  United  Netherlands,"  the  last 
portions  of  which  appeared  in  1966. 
Mr.  Motley  was  United  States  Minister 
at  Vienna  from  November  14,  1861,  to 
1967,  and  at  London  for  a  short  time 
in  1869-70.  Towards  the  dose  of  1 874 
he  published  "The  Life  and  Death  of 
Jolm  of  Bameveld,  Advocate  of  Hoi- 
land;  with  a  View  of  the  Primary 
Cansea  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War."  He 
was  a  member  of  the  principal  literary 
societies  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  and  was  an  honorary  D.C.L.  o( 
Oxford,  and  LL.D.  of  Cambridge, 
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THE   EARL   OF   ORKNEY. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Orkney  died  on  May  6, 
at  Glen  App,  AjTsliire,  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year.  He  married,  in  1826, 
Hon.  Charlotte  Isabella  Irby,  daughter 
of  George,  third  Lord  Boston,  and  is 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Viscount 
Kirkwall,  Ijom  in  1827. 


DR.   H.  POWYS. 

Tlie  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Horatio  Powys,  who  lately  resigned 
the  bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man,  died 
at  Bournemouth  on  May  31,  after  a 
long  illness.  Dr.  Powys  was  the  third 
son  of  the  second  Lord  Lilford,  and 
was  educated  at  8t.  Jolm*s  College, 
Cambridge.  He  was  rector  of  War- 
rington from  1831  to  1854,  when  he 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man. 


SIR  J.  P.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH. 

The  death  of  Sir  James  Phillips  Kay- 
Shuttleworth,  Bart.,  took  place  on 
May  28  at  his  house,  G8,  Cromwell 
Road,  South  Kensington.  Sir  James 
was  bom  in  1804,  was  educated  at 
Scotch  and  foreign  universities,  and 
was  for  some  time  secretary  to  the 
Committee  of  Council  of  Education, 
in  which  post  he  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  establishing  a  system  of 
school  inspection  by  officers  apix)inted 
by  the  Government.  On  his  resigning 
his  office  in  184U  he  was  created  a 
baronet.  In  1864  he  was  high  sheriff 
of  Lancashire,  of  which  county  he  was 
a  magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant, 
and  in  1870  he  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University 
of  Oxford.  He  married,  in  1842,  Janet, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Shuttleworth,  of  Gawthorpe  Hall,  Lan- 
cashire, and  at  that  time  assumed  the 
additional  name  of  Shuttleworth  by 
royal  license.  He  is  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Mr.  Ughtred  James  Shuttleworth, 
M.P.  for  Hastings. 


SIR  JOHN  COWELL  STEPNEY. 

The  death  is  recently  announced  of 
Lieutenant -Colonel  Sir  John  S.  Cowell 
Stepney,  Bart.,  K.H.,  of  Llanelly,  Car- 
marthenshire, at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 
He  entered  the  Coldstream  Guards  in 
1809,  and  served  in  t  hat  regiment  during 
six  campaigns.    He  was  present  at  the 


retreat  from  Bosaoo,  the  advance  to  San- 
tarin,  the  battle  of  Fuented  d'Onor,  the 
siege  of  Cindad  Rodrigo,  and  all  the 
other  battles  and  sieges  of  the  cam- 
paign, including  the  si^e  of  St.  Sebas- 
t  ian  and  t  he  affair  on  the  Bidassoa,  after 
whicli  he  left  the  army  for  England, 
in  command  of  a  detacfament  in  chaigc 
of  the  garrison  of  St.  Sebastian  as  pri- 
soners of  war.  In  1814  he  was  at  the 
bombaidment  of  the  French  fleet  at 
Antwerp;  and  in  1815  he  served  in  the 
Waterloo  campaign,  and  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  Paris.  He  retired 
&om  the  army  in  1830,  was  afterwards 
a  deputy-lieutenant  for  Carmarthen- 
shire, in  which  county  he  was  high 
sheriff  in  1862,  and  was  for  some  years 
a  member  of  Parliament  for  the  Car- 
marthenshire boroughs. 


THE  EARL  OF  SHREWSBURY. 

The  rather  sudden  death  of  this 
nobleman  occurred  on  the  19th  inst. 
The  Right  Hon.  Charles  John  Tklbot, 
nineteenth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and 
fourth  Earl  Talbot,  was  the  eldest 
of  five  SODS  of  the  eightheenth  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  Henry  John  Chetwynd, 
G.C.B.,  an  Admiral  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
The  father  had  inherited  the  earldom 
of  Talbot  upon  the  demise  of  his  oivn 
father  in  1849,  and  had  obtained  the 
earldom  of  Shrewsbury  in  1858,  by  a 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  senior  male  line  of  the 
famous  Talbot  family  becoming  extinct 
by  the  death,  in  1866,  of  Bertram  Ar- 
thur Talbot,  seventeenth  Earl,  leaving 
no  issue.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  is 
Premier  Earl  in  the  ^Peerage  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Hereditary  Grand  Senes- 
chal or  Lord  High  Steward  of  Irehmd. 
The  deceased  was  also  Earl  and  Baron 
Talbot,  and  Viscount  Ingest  re,  in  the 
English  Peerage,  and  in  the  Irish  Peer- 
age he  was  Earl  of  Waterford.  His 
mother  was  Lady  Sarah  Beresford,  eld- 
est daughter  of  the  second  Marquis  of 
Waterford.  He  wad  bom  April  13, 1830, 
and  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Mer- 
ton  College,  Oxford.  He  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  M.P.  for  North 
Staffordshire,  from  1869  to  1865,  and 
for  Stamfoid  in  1868,  and  has  latterly 
held  the  Court  appointment  of  Captain 
of  her  Maje8ty*s  Gentlemen-at-Arms. 
His  eldest  sister,  the  late  Marchioness 
of  Lothian,  died  a  few  days  ago  at 
Rome ;  his  other  sisters  are  the  Conntess 
of  Pembroke  and  Countess  Brownlow. 
The  late  Earl  himself  married,  in  1865, 
Anna,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Gap- 
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tain  Cockerell,  by  Tlieresa,  afterwards 
( 'oiintess  of  Ktrlinton.  He  leaves  issue 
an  only  son,  Charles  Viscount  Ingestre. 
There  is  scarcely,  in  the  whole  range  of 
European  nobility,  a  family  so  illus- 
trious in  descent  and  achievement 
as  that  of  Talbot.  The  memorable 
legal  controYersy  which  ensued  at  the 
death  of  Bertram,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
in  1857,  is  still  fresh  in  people's  memory. 
The  decision  was  in  favour  of  tlie  late 
Earl  Talbot,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  he  had  to  go  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  to  connect  him- 
self with  the  parent  stem. 


MR.  DAVID  URQUHART. 

David  Urquhart,  Esq.,  the  well-known 
writer  on  foreign,  financial,  and  politi- 
cal affairs,  who  died  at  Naples  on  the 
16th  inst.,  was  bom  in  1805,  the  younger 
son  of  David  Urquhart,  Esq.,  of  Brae- 
lanwell,  Kirkmichael,  Cromarty;  and, 
having  received  his  education  at  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  entered  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  became  Secre- 
tary of  Embassy  at  Constantinople. 
Mr.  Urquhart,  an  eccentric  but  able 
man,  was,  in  bis  numerous  works,  an 
energetic  opponent  of  Russian  policy  in 
the  East.  From  1847  to  1852  he  sat  in 
Parliament  for  Stafford  in  the  Conser- 
vative interest,  and  is  remembered  for 
his  persistent  opposition  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  foreign  policy.  It  was  Mr. 
Urquhart  who  first  introduced  the 
Turkish  bath  into  this  country.  He 
married,  September  5,  1864,  Harriett, 
younger  daughter  of  Chichester  For- 
tescue,  Esq.,  of  Dromisken,  in  the 
county  of  Louth,  and  sister  of  the  pre- 
sent Lords  Clermont  and  Carlingford, 
and  leaves  issue. 


MORGAN  VANE,  ESQ., 

Heir-presumptive  to  the  barony  of 
Barnard — a  title  now  enjoyed  by  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland — died  on  the  7th 
inst.,  in  his  forty-third  year.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan Vane  has  died  without  issue,  and 
consequently  his  cousin,  Henry  Morgan 
Vane,  secretary  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sion, becomes  heir-presumptive  to  the 
barony  of  Barnard. 


MR.  WEEKES,  R.A. 

The  eminent  sculptor,  Mr.  Henry 
Wcekes,  R.A.,  died  on  the  28th  in 
Buckingham    Palace     Road,     in     his 


seventy-first  year.  He  was  bom  at 
Canterbury,  and  in  early  life  became 
a  pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Behnes,  and 
studied  under  Chantrey,  to  whose  stu- 
dio at  Pimlico  he  succeeded.  In  1837 
he  executed  a  bust  of  Her  Majesty,  the 
first  that  was  taken  after  her  accession 
to  the  throne.  Among  his  works  are 
the  statues  for  the  Martyrs'  Memorial 
at  Oxford ;  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
for  the  India  House;  of  Lord  Bacon, 
for  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and 
of  Lord  Auckland,  for  Calcutta.  He 
also  executed  one  of  the  groups  for 
the  Albert  Memorial  and  a  statue  of 
Charles  II.  for  the  House  of  Lords. 


SIR  W.  L.  GRIPPIE8-WILLIAMS, 
BART. 

Sir  Watkin  Lewes  Griffies- Williams, 
Bart.,  of  Llwyny- Wormwood,  Carmar- 
thenshire, died  on  the  23rd.  He  was 
bom  in  1800,  the  fourth  son  of  Sir 
George  Griffies-Williams,  first  Baronet, 
by  Anna  Margaretta,  his  second  wife, 
daughter  of  Herbert  Evans,  Esq.,  of 
Highmead,  in  the  County  of  Cardigan, 
and  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  in  1870 
on  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
Sir  Erasmus  Henry  Griffies-Williams, 
Bart.  Sir  Watkin  entered  the  Indian 
Army  in  1819,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
General  in  1871.  He  served  during  the 
Burmese  War,  1824-26,  at  the  siege 
and  storming  of  Ponnullah  and  capture 
of  Munnohur,  1844-^46,  and  in  the 
second  Burmese  War,  1852.  He  was 
never  married,  and  is  consequently 
succeeded  by  his  only  surviving  brother, 
the  Rev.  Sir  David  Herbert  Thackeray 
Griffies-Williams. 


SIR  D.  WYATT. 

Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  after  a  long  ill- 
ness, died  at  his  residence,  DimliEUids 
Castle,  near  Cowbridge,  on  May  21. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Wyatt,  late  metropolitan  police 
magistrate,  and  was  created  a  knight 
in  1869.  Sir  Digby,  who  was  bom  in 
the  year  1820,  was  educated  as  an  ar- 
chitect, in  which  profession  be  greatly 
distinguished  himself.  In  1849  he  re- 
ported on  French  industrial  expositions 
for  the  Society  of  Arts,  and,  with  others, 
was  authorised  by  the  late  Prince  Con- 
sort to  organise  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1861.  ^Subsequently  he  became  secre- 
tary to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Royal  Commission. 

K  2 


Mr.ChorleBSbaplEUJiHWIiitiiiore.Q.C., 
judge  of  the  Southwatk  Coiiniy  Court, 
died  at  his  residence,  Rutlaiid-gate, 
Hyde  Fork,  on  the  181b.  Thcdeoeased 
jiulgo  1VBS  the  oldest  surviving  son  of 
ilic  liile  General  Kir  George  Whitmore, 
K.C.H.,  Ros-al  Engineers,  ami  wsa  bom 
in  1805.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridpe,  where  he  g«i- 
duatod  B.A.  in  1827,  proceeding'  to 
M.A.  in  1830,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
at  the  Inner  Temple  November  26, 
1830.  He  wafi  made  a  Q.C.  in  18SE, 
and  appointed  judge  of  the  Southwark 
County  Court,  February  10,  1867.  He 
was  formerlj-  recorder  of  Lichfield,  and 
was  a  J.P.  for  the  city  and  county  of 
Glouceater,  being  also  recorder  for  the 
city,  and  a  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple. 


MB.  BULWER,  OF  HEYDON. 

Tlie  head  of  the  family  of  Bulwer, 
Mr.  William  Earle  LyttoD  Balwer,  of 
Heydon-hall,  Norfolk,  elder  brother  of 
the  late  Lord  Lytton  and  of  Sir  Henry 
Lytton  Bulwer,  afterwarda  Lord  Dall- 
ing-,  diedou  the26thinBt.,at  theag^  of 
seventy- eight.  The  eldest  sonoflbe  late 
General  Wi  Uiani  Earle  Bulwer,  of  Hey- 
don,  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth, 
only  daughterandheireasot  the  Lyttons, 
of  Kncbwortii,  he  was  bom  in  the  year 
179y.  Tlie  owner  of  large  estates  in 
Norfolk,  he  was  a  magistrate  and  de- 

Snty  lienlenant  for  tJiat  county.  The 
eoeased  gentleman  was  twice  married 
— firstly,  to  Emily,  youngest  daughter 
of  General  Qaacoyne ;  and  secondly  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  William 
Green,  ot  Forty  Hill,  Middlesex  The 
Bulwer  estates  detolve  apon  his  eldest 
son,  Mr.  William  Earle  Oaseoyne 
Bulwer. 


MB.  JOHN  BAILEY. 

The  death  of  Mr.  John  Bailey,  Q.C, 

occurred  on  the  16th,  at  the  age  of 
sevonty-two.  Mr,  Bailey  was  Beoood 
Wrangler  at  Cambric^e  in  1828,  and 
atteTwardB  Fellow  of  St,  John's,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  appointed  a  Q.C.  in 
1861,  and  became  in  course  of  time 
leader  in  Vice- Chancellor  KindeiBley's 
Court,  and  was  for  some  years  Counsel 


to  the  Dnivendty  of  Cambridge.  In 
consequence  of  delicate  health  he  re- 
tired from  praotioe  in  IB67. 

MISS  CAEPaNTBB. 

Hisi  Hary  Carpenter,  well  known 
for  the  active  part  she  haa  taken  in  the 
reformatory  movement  and  in  the  pro- 
motion of  ragged  ichoolB  and  ot  female 
education,  died  on  the  Uih  at  her  resi- 
dence, Redhedge,  Bristol.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Bev.  Dr.  I^nt 
Carpenter,  of  Bristol,  and  was  bon  in 
1807.  Hhe  had  pnbliahed  several  works 
on  the  best  methods  of  i^afling  witb 
youthful  criminals  and  on  Fuiotis  other 
philanthropic  and  aduoBtional  nibjeets. 
She  read  many  papers  before  tbe  Sodal 
Science  Association,  and  pwd  tonr  vikts 
to  India,  for  the  puipOM  of  promoting 
female  edncation  and  prison  reform  In 
that  country,  Her  last  visit  was  made 
in  lSTG-76 ;  and  only  last  month  a  par- 
liamentary Fu>er  was  iaeuDd  oontaining 
two  lettera  which  Min  Carpenter  had 
written  to  Lord  Salisboiy,  at  his  lord- 
ship's desire.  Riving  her  views  npoa 
the  questions  of  feniale  ednoation  and 
prison  disoipline  in  India. 

MB,  QEOBGB  COOPBB,  F.B.C.& 


ford,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  bis  age. 
Mr.  Cooper,  vrtw  was  <»e  of  the  Hlddle> 
sex  magisbates,  received  his  profet- 
sional  education  at  the  than  mdt«d 
hospitals  of  Qi^  and  St.  IbMnas,  and 
was  admitted  a  member  of  die  Bi^al 
College  of  Hnrgeonsof  Bnglaudso  huig 
ago  as  June  3,  1816,  recetving  the  ho- 
norary fellowship  of  that  inatitntion  In 
August  1814.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  General  ConnoO  of  Hedioal  Bdn> 
cation  and  Registrationi  repwwmtlng 
in  that  body  the  Socdetj  of  Apotheca- 
ries, of  which  institntlon  ha  was  twioe 
the  master.  Mr.  Cooper,  irtio  wm  aor- 
geon  bo  the  late  King  ot  Hutorer,  en- 
joyed for  many  yean  a  large  and  Inora- 
tive  practice,  and  wa*  we  anthor  of 
many  ^-alaabIe  oontributltnu  to  the 
advuioement  of  medidne  and  nzgvrj, 

MB.  W.  B.  FBOST,  B^ 

The  death  of  Mr.  WlUlam  Bdward 
Frost,  B.A.,  has  taken plaoelnhlsslzly 
seventh  year,  the  7tb  InsU  Ha  began 
his  artistic  career  as  a  pottialt  ptSiav, 
but  he  subsequently  abandoned  paiInU 
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painting  for  higher  branches  of  art.  In 
1839  he  won  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Royal  Academy  for  his  picture  "  Prome- 
theus Bound,"  and  in  the  Westminster 
Hall  competition  of  1843  he  gained  a 
prize  for  his  cartoon,  "  Una  Alarmed  by 
Fauns."  He  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1846,  and  a 
Royal  Academician  on  December  30, 
1870. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  HOLLAND. 

Queen  Sophie,  the  talented  and  gifted 
consort  of  William  HI.,  died  on  the  9th 
inst.  at  the  Hague,  in  her  fifty-ninth 
year.  All  the  members  of  the  Royal 
family  were  at  the  bedside  when  she 
breathed  her  last. 


VISCOUNT  CANTERBURY. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Henry  Thomas 
Manners-Sutton,  third  Viscount  Can- 
terbury, G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  died  on  the 
24th  inst.  His  Lordship  was  bom 
May  27,  1814,  the  second  son  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Charles  Manners-Sutton, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
created  in  1836  Viscount  Canterbury, 
and  was  grandson  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Charles  Manners-Sutton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  fourth  son  of  Lord 
George  Manners-Sutton,  whose  father 
was  the  third  Duke  of  Rutland.  Ma- 
ternally, the  nobleman  whose  death  we 
record  was  nephew  of  another  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  late 
Right  Hon.  J.  E.  Dennison.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  M.P.  for  the  town 
of  Cambridge,  with  a  short  interval, 
from  1839  to  1847.  From  1841  to  1846 
he  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  from  1853  to 
1854  Chairman  of  Commissioners  on 
Harbour  Dues,  from  1854  to  1861  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  New  Brunswick, 
from  1861  to  1866  Governor  of  Trini- 
dad, and  from  1866  to  1873  Governor 
of  Victoria.  In  recognition  of  his  long 
public  services,  he  received  the  insig- 
nia of  K.C.B.  in  1866,  and  of  G.C.M.G. 
in  1873.  He  succeeded  to  the  peerage  at 
the  decease  of  his  elder  brother,  Novem- 
ber 13, 1869,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  Registrar  of  the  Faculty  Court. 
He  married,  July  5,  1838,  Georgiana, 
daughter  of  Charles  Tompson,  Esq., 
of  Witchingham  Hall,  Norfolk,  and 
leaves,  with  other  issue,  a  son  and  heir, 
Henry  Charles,  now  Lord  Canterbury, 
who  was  bom  July  12,  1839,  and  mar- 


ried, April  16,  1872,  to  Amy  Racliel, 
only  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Frederick 
Walpole,  M.P. 


THE  GRAND  DUKE  OF  HESSE- 
DARMSTADT. 

Louis  UL,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  K.G.,  died  at  Darmstadt  on 
the  13th  inst,  aged  seventy-one.  He 
married,  in  1833,  Princess  Matilda  of 
Bavaria,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue,  and 
who  died  in  1862.  A  few  days  before 
his  death  he  caused  it  to  be  announced 
to  his  family  that  he  had  been  married 
for  the  last  nine  years  to  Frau  von 
Ilochstaten.  He  is  succeeded  by  his 
nephew.  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse,  K.G., 
who  is  married  to  Princess  Alice,  second 
daughter  of  Queen  Victoria. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  SIR 
HENRY  JAMES,  R.E. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  Henry  James, 
R.E.,  late  Director  of  Ordnance  Sur- 
veys of  Great  Britain,  from  which  post 
he  retired  in  1874,  after  twenty  years' 
service,  died  at  Southampton  the  15th 
inst.,  aged  seventy-four  years. 


MR.  LEGH. 

George  Comwall  Legh,  Esq.,  of  High 
Legh,  Cheshire,  J.P.  and  D.L.,  B.A., 
Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford,  and  late  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  2nd  Cheshire  Militia,  died  on 
the  16th  inst.  He  was  bom  in  1804, 
the  elder  son  of  George  John  Legh, 
Esq.,  of  High  Legh,  by  Mary,  his  wife, 
daughter  of  John  Blackbume,  Esq., 
M.P.,  of  Hale,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, and  represented  in  the  male 
line  the  very  ancient  family  of  Legh  of 
Easthall,  in  High  Legh,  and  by  female 
descent  the  Coonnealls,  Barons  of  Bur- 
ford.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament 
by  North  Cheshire  in  1841,  and  con- 
tinued to  represent  that  division,  with 
a  brief  interval,  up  to  1868,  when  he 
was  elected  for  Mid- Cheshire,  for 
which  he  sat  up  to  1873.  He  married, 
in  1828,  Louisa  Charlotte,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Bifrons, 
Kent,  and  niece  of  General  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor,  G.C.B. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  LE  FLEMING. 

Major-General  George  Cumberland 
Hughes  Le  Fleming,  J.P.  and  D.L.  for 
Westmoreland  and  J.P.  for  Cumberland, 
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who  died  at  Rydal  Hall,  on  the  71  h 
inat.,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Cum- 
berland Hughes,  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  George  Edward  Stanley,  of 
Ponsonby  Hall,  Cumberland.  He  was 
the  lineal  descendant  of  Richard  Cum- 
berland, the  well-known  dramatic 
writer,  and  sometime  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  Spain.  He  was  also  de- 
scended from  Dr.  Bentley,  the  eminent 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  succeeded  to  the  Bydal  estates  on 
the  death  of  his  cousin,  Lady  Le  l^lem- 
ing,  relict  of  Sir  Daniel  Fleming,  sixth 
Baronet;  and,  assuming  by  Royal  li- 
cense tlie  additional  name  of  Le  Flem- 
ing, tlius  became  the  representative  of 
this  ancient  house. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  LAKE. 

Major-General  Edward  John  Lake, 
C.S.I.,  Royal  Bengal  Engineers,  and 
formerly  Financial  Commissioner  of 
tlie  Punjaub,  died  on  the  7th  inst.,  at 
Clifton,  aged  fifty-four.  He  served  the 
Sutlej  campaign  1845-46,  including 
Moodkee  and  Aliwal,  and  the  Punjaub 
campaign,  1848-49;  commanded  the 
troops  of  the  Nawab  of  Bhawulpore  at 
Moultan,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Goojerat.  He  had  two  medals  and 
three  clasps. 


SIR  GEORGE  MELLISH. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Sir 
George  Mellish,  D.C.L.,  died  on  Jime 
15,  at  his  residence  in  Lowndes  Square, 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 
The  life  of  this  great  judge,  who  pos- 
sessed faculties,  both  forensic  and  ju- 
dicial, of  the  highest  order,  was  not 
fruitful  of  materials  for  the  biographer. 
His  career  indeed  was  brilliant,  but  the 
incidents  to  be  recorded  in  it  are  few. 
Bom  at  Puddenham,  in  Norfolk,  on 
December  19,  1814,  he  was  the  second 
son  of  the  Very  Rev.  Edward  Mellish, 
D.D.,  Rector  of  Puddenham,  and  after- 
wards Dean  of  Hereford,  by  Elizabeth 
Jane,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  a 
prior  Dean  of  Hereford,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Leigh,  D.D.  Dr.  Mellish  owed 
liis  appointment  to  the  deanery  to 
the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  who 
was  first  cousin  to  his  wife,  and  one 
of  the  godfathers  of  the  future  judge. 
Sir  G.  Mellish  received  his  education 
at  Eton,  where  he  passed  through 
his  course  with  credit.  He  was  distin- 
guished as  a  speaker  in  the  Debating 
Society,  and  as  a  most  expert  sculler  on 


the  river.  From  Eton  he  was  sent  to 
University  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
obtained  by  competition  a  scholarship 
on  Sir  Simon  Rennet's  foundation. 
Always  delicate  in  health,  he  was  at  a 
disadvantage  with  his  competitors  in  a 
course  of  severe  study.  He  gained, 
however,  a  second  class  in  classical 
honours  in  1873,  when  he  took  his  B.A. 
degree.  At  Oxford  he  was  again  dis- 
tinguished as  a  debater  in  the  Union 
Society  for  his  terse  and  forcible 
oratory.  On  November  6,  in  the 
same  year,  Iiaving  resigned  his  scholar- 
ship, and  heya^g  disqualified  for  a  fel- 
lowship by  the  ample  means  which  he 
possessed,  George  Mellish  was  entered 
as  a  student  on  the  books  of  Lhicoln's 
Lin.  His  legal  education  was  most  tho- 
rough, and  his  application  during  the 
whole  of  his  rather  lengthened  pupilage 
unremitting.  He  was  successively  the 
pupil  of  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Wal- 
pole,  of  Mr.  Painter,  the  late  Metropo- 
litan Police  Magistrate,  of  Mr.  John 
Unthank,  now  a  Master  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  then  a  special  pleader  of  the 
highest  eminence,  and  lastly  of  Mr. 
Crompton,  afterwards  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Queen's  Bench.  Of  the  efficacy 
of  his  chamber  studies  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  Mr.  Unthank,  on  consigning 
his  pupil  to  Mr.  Crompton's  charge, 
did  so  with  the  assurance  that  ,'*  Mel- 
lish might  safely  be  trusted  to  write 
any  opinion  or  to  draw  any  set  of 
pleadings  that  might  be  required." 
After  this  thorough  preparation  he 
made  his  first  start  in  business  as  a  spe- 
cial pleader,  in  which  laborious,  thoi^ 
not  conspicuous,  branch  of  the  profdi- 
sion  he  practised  for  several  years. 
On  June  9, 1848,  he  was  called  to  the 
Bar,  and  chose  the  Northern  as  his  cir- 
cuit. Here  he  became  acquainted  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  life-long  in- 
timacy with  a  man  like-minded  with 
himself,  and  equally  gifted  with  fa- 
culties that  afterwards  raised  him  to 
the  height  of  professional  success,  the 
present  Judge  Blackburn.  The  reputa- 
tion of  Mellish  had  preceded  him  on  the 
circuit;  he  early  got  into  very  good 
business,  and  in  1860  he  beosone  a 
Queen's  Counsel.  As  a  leader  in  JBatui 
he  enjoyed  a  large  amount  of  high-clasa 
practice,  and  his  opinions  were  held  in 
the  greatest  estimation.  As  a  leader 
of  MH  Prim  ho  was  not  equally  formed 
to  shine,  the  character  of  his  mind  qua- 
lifying him  rather  for  the  judicial 
functions  than  for  the  arts  and  strategy 
of  advocacy.  One  defect,  if  so  it  maj 
be  called,  was  obser^-ed  in  his  conduct 
of  a  cause.    The  equitable  temper  of 
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his  mind  was  such  that  he  could  not 
blind  himself  to  the  demerits  of  a  case 
when   he   felt   himself   to   be   on   the 
wrong  side,  nor  could  he  simulate  a 
coniidence  which  he  did  not  feel  in  an 
unstable  argument.  The  death  of  Lord 
Justice  Giffard  in  1870  caused  a  vacancy 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal  in   Chancery. 
Mr.  Mellish  belonged  to  the  Common 
Law  Bar,  and  had  only  been  occasion- 
ally taken  in  to  argue  a  case  before  a 
Court  of  Equity.     But  his  mastery  of 
the  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  the 
judicial  quality  of  his  Intellect  were  so 
fully  appreciated  that  the  Government 
of  the  day  did  not  hesitate  to  transfer 
liim  to  a   Court  with  the  practice  of 
which  he  had  not  up  to  that  time  been 
familiar.      The  voice  of   professional 
opinion  fully    ratified  the    selection, 
and  the  event  showed  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  acted  with  wise  fore- 
sight.   The  new  Lord  Justice  took  his 
seat  by  the  side  of  Lord  Justice  James  ; 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood.   Tlie  judicial  office  to  which  he 
was  thus  promoted  he  occupied  till  his 
death.     There  was  but  one  obstacle  to 
the  efficient  performance  of  his  arduous 
duties.     Sir  G.  Mellish  had  from  early 
manhood  been  subject  to  severe  and 
frequently  recurring  attacks  of  gout. 
This  distressing  malady  not  only  weak- 
ened and  crippled  his  frame,  but  ex- 
ercised,   notwithstanding    his    great 
powers  of  patient  endurance,  a    de- 
pressing influence  on  his  spirits  and 
energies.     But  cruel  as  was  the  bur- 
then which  he  had  to  bear,  it  never 
affected  the  clearness  of  his  brain,  nor 
could  it  ruffle  the  placidity  of  his  tem- 
per.   His  power  of  self-command,  the 
triumph  of  a  resolute  sense  of  duty 
over  bodily  suffering,  was  heroic.    "  I 
have  seen  him,"  said  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  court  which  he  had  addressed, 
"arguing  a    difficult    cas^  before  us 
while  he  was  absolutely  writhing  with 
pain."    But  the  struggle  with  disease, 
however  bravely  sustained,  could  have 
but  one  result.     The  wonder  was  that 
it  was  kept  up  so  long.     But  as  years 
advanced,  and  the  existing  powers  of 
the  constitution  became  weakened,  the 
enemy  gained  ground.     From  time  to 
time,  yet  never  except  under  absolute 
stress  of  necessity,  the   Lord  Justice 
was  compelled  to  absent  himself  from 
the  Bench.     Early  in  the  present  sum- 
mer rumours  of  his  sinking  condition 
became  current,  and  it  was  with  no 
surprise,  though  with  deep  and  general 
regret,  that  the  profession  heard,  on 
the  15th  inst.ythat  this  great  ornament 


of  the  judicial  bench  was  no  more.  On 
the  18th  Lord  Justice  James  addressed 
to  the  Senior  Counsel  of  his  court  a 
touching  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
late  colleague,  dwelling  forcibly  on  "  his 
clear  and  powerful  intellect,  his  un- 
rivalled stores  of  legal  learning,"  his 
freedom  from  caprice,  partiality,  or 
passion,  and  not  least  on  **  the  marvel- 
lous sweetness  of  temper,  which  was 
never  disturbed  or  altered."  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  who,  though 
some  years  younger  than  Sir  G.  Mel- 
lish, retains  the  recollection  of  his  ca- 
reer at  Eton  and  at  Oxford,  and  in  lat^r 
life  had  ample  occasions  of  observing 
his  conduct  of  cases  as  an  advocate 
and  his  qualities  as  a  judge,  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  soon  after  he 
had  passed  away  the  following  well- 
considered  and  discriminating  estimate 
of  the  Lord  Justice  : — "  He  was  an 
honourable,  manly,  high-minded  man, 
incapable  of  meanness  or  jealousy  or 
ill-will.  ...  He  was  the  fairest 
of  reasoners,  the  most  candid  of  op- 
ponents. He  had  too  great  and 
simple  a  mind  ever  to  argue  a  point 
which  he  felt  to  be  untenable,  and  I 
have  known  him  repeatedly  give  up  a 
case  which  an  inferior  man  could  hiave 
argued  at  length,  only  to  be  beaten.  •  . 
He  manifested  on  the  Bench  the  same 
great  qualities  and  slight  defects  which 
he  had  shown  at  the  Bar;  his  grasp 
of  the  facts  of  a  case  and  of  the  legal 
principles  applicable  to  them  was  re- 
markable, and  he  could  never  be  led 
away  from  the  point  when  he  had 
grasped  it  by  any  sublety  or  ingenuity 
of  counsel.  At  the  Privy  Council  I 
know  that  he  was  a  great  and  effective 
judge."  Lord  Coleridge  concludes  by 
saying:  "I  have  very  seldom  known 
any  one  of  more  sterling  worth,  of 
more  absolute  truth  and  honour,  or  one 
whom  1  more  entirely  admired  and  re- 
spected." Other  testimonies  to  a  simi- 
lar effect  might  be  multiplied,  but  the 
above  may  suffice.  The  moral,  the  in- 
tellectual, and  the  professional  quali- 
ties of  Sir  George  Mellish  will  long  re- 
main stamped  on  the  memories  of  bis 
countrymen,  and  will  always  cause  him 
to  be  quoted  as  a  noble  type  and  result 
of  the  great  profession  which  he 
adorned.  Tlie  late  judge  was  never 
married.  His  large  property  was  be- 
queathed principally  to  the  descend- 
ants of  his  elder  brother.  Colonel 
Mellish,  who  died  many  years  before 
him,  and  to  those  of  his  sister,  the  late 
Lady  Buchanan,  who  was  the  first  wife 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan, 
now  British  Ambassador  at  Viennft. 
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THE    RIGHT  HON.  R.  A.  CHRISTO- 
PHER-NISBET-HAMILTON. 

The  Right  Hon.  Robert  Adam  Chris- 
topher-Nisbet-Hamilton,  of  Dirleton, 
in  the  county  of  Haddington,  and  Blox- 
holm  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
J. P.  and  D.L.,  died  on  the  9th  inst.  at 
liis  residence  in  Chesham  Place.  He 
was  bom  on  February  9,  1804,  the 
elder  son  of  Philip  Dundas,  Esq.,  Oo- 
vernor  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  by 
Margaret,  his  wife,  sister  of  Sir  David 
Wt'dderbum,  Bart.,  and  was  grandson 
of  Robert  Dundas,  of  Amiston,  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session  of 
Scotland,  elder  brother  of  Henry,  first 
Viscount  Melville.  From  1831  to  1832 
he  sat  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and 
from  1837  to  1867  for  the  Northern  Di- 
vision of  Lincolnshire.  In  1862  he  held 
office  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  mar- 
ried, January  28,  1828,  the  Lady  Mary 
Bruce,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas,  se- 
venth Earl  of  Elgin,  and  eldest  coheir- 
ess of  her  mother,  Mary,  only  child 
of  William  Hamillon-Nisbet,  Esq.,  of 
Dirleton,  and  leaves  an  only  child  and 
heiress,  Mary  Georgiana  Constance.  In 
compliance  with  the  will  of  Mr.  Man- 
ners, of  Bloxholm,  he  assumed  the  sur- 
name of  Christopher  in  lieu  of  his 
patronymic,  Dundas,  and  subsequently, 
in  1865,  took  the  additional  surnames 
of  Nisbet-Hamilton,  on  his  wife.  Lady 
Mary,  succeeding  to  the  Dirleton  estates 
in  Scotland. 


ADMIRAL  ROUS. 

Admiral  the  Hon.  Henry  John  Rous 
died  on  the  19th  inst.  This  vete- 
ran sportsman  was  the  second  son  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Stradbroke,  and  was 
bom  in  January  1796,  so  that  he  has 
passed  away  in  his  eighty-third  year. 
In  1808  he  entered  the  Navy,  and 
served  as  a  midshipman  in  the  expedi- 
t  ion  to  Flushing.  He  aft  erwards  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  "Bacchante,"  under 
Sir  W.  Hostc,  and  received  a  medal  for 
})ravery  in  various  boat  actions  and  land 
expeditions.  In  1823  he  was  made  cap- 
tain, and,  in  command  of  the  "Rain- 
bi)w,"  served  on  the  Indian  and  New 
Holland  stations  between  1826  and 
1829.  Some  years  afterwards  he  per- 
formed a  feat  of  seamanship  of  which 
he  was  justly  proud.  While  in  com- 
mand of  the  "  Pique  "  she  stmck  on  a 
reef  of  rocks  on  the  Labrador  coast, 
and  wa<i  much  damaged.  Captain  Rous,  I 


however,  brought  her  across  the  Atlan- 
tic with  a  sprung  foremast,  and  with- 
out a  keel,  forefoot,  or  rudder,  though 
the  ship  was  making  23  inches  of  water 
an  hour.  Tiiis  feat  has  often  been  cited 
as  an  instance  of  the  resooroes  and 
skill,  to  say  nothing  of  the  conrage,  of 
seamen  of  the  old  Khool.  In  1841  Ad- 
miral Rous  was  returned  for  Westmin- 
ster in  the  Conservative  interest,  but 
was  rejected  in  1846.  Notwithstanding 
his  defeat,  Sir  Robert  Peel  appointed 
him  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  It  was 
as  a  sportsman,  however,  and  not  as  a 
l>olitician,  or  even  as  a  sailor,  that  Ad- 
miral Rous  will  best  be  remembered. 
For  close  upon  forty  years  he  may  be 
said  to  have  been  almost  supreme  as  an 
authority  upon  the  turf ;  and  it  was  a 
supremacy  marked  by  the  most  perfect 
fairness  and  good  sense.  He  has  been 
a  steward  of  the  Jockey  Club  almost 
uninterruptedly,  we  believe,  since  1838; 
and  his  work  on  <<  The  Laws  and  I^ac- 
tice  of  Horse  Racing"  procured  for 
him  the  title  of  the  *<  Bladcstone  of  the 
Turf."  Few  men  have  been  more  pro- 
minent in  London  society,  and  few  will 
be  more  missed. 


LADY  STIRLINa-MAXWELL. 

Lady  Stirling- Maxwell  (better  known 
as  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton^  died  on  the 
14th  inst.  Miss  Caroline  Elizabeth 
Sarah  Sheridan  was  bom  about  1808, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Sheridan  and  granddaughter 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Bidiard  Brinsley 
Sheridan.  At  a  very  early  age  she 
showed  a  taste  for  authorship,  and 
produced  <*  The  Dandie's  Bont,^'  with 
illustrations  from  her  own  designs. 
In  1821  she  published  "  The  Sorrows  of 
Rosalie,"  and  in  18S1  a  poem  called 
<<  The  Undying  One,"  based  on  the  le- 
gend of  **  The  Wandering  Jew,"  which 
were  followed  by  several  volmnes  of 
poems  and  works  of  fiction.  Miss  She- 
ridan married  about  1829  the  Hon. 
GteoTge  C.  Norton,  a  brother  of  Lord 
Grantley,  and  for  many  years  a  magis- 
trate at  the  Lambeth  police-court,  llfr. 
Norton  died  in  1876 ;  and  on  the  2nd 
of  March  last  Mrs.  Norton,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  confined  to  her  room, 
was  married  at  her  own  residence  to 
Sir  William  Stirling-MaxweU,  Bart., 
M.P. 


PROFESSOR  tholucb:. 

Professor    Tholack,  well  known  in 
England  by  his  peculiar  combination 
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of  Evant'elical  fervour  and  modem, 
though  not  over-critical,  scholftrship, 
ilied  at  Halle  on  the  Sih  inst.,  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year.  His  early  studieB 
were  Oriental  and  theological,  and 
when  iu  1819  ilie  oclcbraled  De  Wette 
was  dismissed  from  his  professorship 
at  Berlin  for  writing  a  friendly  letter 
to  the  mother  of  the  assasain-student 
&Dd,  the  youthful  Tholuck  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him. 

MR.  H.  WILSON,  F.R.C.B. 

Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  F.R.CS..  the 
eminent  oculist  and  aural  surgeon,  of 
Dublin,  died  on  the  I3th  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Metrion  Square,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  four  days.  Mr.  Wilson  was  the 
principal  sturgeon  of  8t.  Mark's  Oph- 
thalmic Hospital,  fotmded  by  the  ikte 
Sir  William  Wylde,  of  whom  he  was  a 
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SIB  GEOBGB  BELL. 

Qeneral  Sir  Qeorge  Bell,  K.C.B., 
Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and 
of  the  Medjidie,  Colonel  lat  (Royal 
Soots)  Regiment,  died  on  thelOth  inst., 
aged  eighty-three.  He  saw  muoh  aor- 
Tice  in  the  Peninsula,  Burmah,  Canada, 
Crimea,  &c.,  and  had  the  Indian,  Cri- 
mean, and  Turkish  medals.  At  the 
Alma  and  Inkerman  b«  commanded 
the  Boyal  Regiment,  and  was  wounded 
at  Sebastopol.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  Rough  Notes  by  an  Old  Soldier."  Sir 
Geoi^e  was  son  of  Charles  Bell,  Esq., 
of  BelleTiew,  Ireland,  and  brother  of 
Henry  Nugent  Bell,  whose  successful 
management  of  "  the  Himtingdon  peer- 
age "  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
IS  of  energy  and  skill. 


LORD  DE  CLIFFORD. 

The  Right  Hon.  Edward  Southwell 
Rossell,  Baron  de  Clifford,  died  on  the 
6tll  inst.,  at  Kirby  Mallory,  Leicester- 
shire. His  Lordship  was  born  in  182i, 
the  only  son  of  Sophia,  liaronesa  de 
Clifford,  and  Captain  John  Bosaell, 
R.K.  (son  of  Lord  William  Russell,  the 
brother  of  John,  sixth  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford), and  succeeded  to  the  peerage  on 
his  mother's  death,  January  3,  1874. 
I^rd  De  Clifford  was  educated  at  Tri> 
nity  College,  Cambridge.  Ha  sat  in 
Parliament  for  Tavistod^  from  1817  to 
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185S,  and  was  for  many  years  in  the 
Leicestershire  Yeoman  Cavalry.  He 
married,  March  31, 18u3,  Harriet  Agnes, 
eldest  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Cities 
Elliot,  K.C.B.,  Qovemor  of  St,  Helena, 
and  leaves  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  eldest  son  and  successor,  Edward 
Southwell,  now  Lord  de  Clifford,  was 
bom  April  G,  186G. 


SIR  P.  F.  ECHLIN,  BABT. 

Sir  Ferdinand  Fenton  Boblin,  Bart., 
died  on  the  4th  inst,,  at  Leisdip,  in 
the  county  of  Kildare,  aged  eighty. 
He  was  a  yoonger  son  of  the  lata  Sir 
James  Bchlin,  fourth  Baronet,  and  suc- 
ceeded t«  the  title  at  the  decease  of 
his  elder  brother.  Sir  Frederick  Henry 
Eehlin,  in  May  1871.  He  married, 
18*0,  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Cavanagh,  of  Crangehy,  in  the 
coimty  of  Westmeath,  and  leaves,  with 
other  issue,  a  son  and  successor,  now 
Sir  Thomas  Eehlin,  seventh  Baronet, 
bom  November  8,  1844.  The  baron- 
etcy was  conferred,  in  17S1,  on  Sir 
Heruy  Eehlin,  Baron  of  the  Conrt  of 
Exchequer  in  Ireland,  but  came  eventu- 
ally, divested  of  all  estate  or  property, 
to  the  branch  of  the  Baronet  whose 
death  wa  record.  The  melancholy 
story  of  these  landless  Baronets 
Eehlin  forms  a  touching  episode  in 
t^ir  Bemsjd  Burke's  "Vicissitudes  <rf 


LORD  QBANTLEY. 

This  nobleman  died  on  the  S4tli,  al 
the  Casa  Federigo,  in  the  island  of 
Capri.  His  Lordship,  who  was  the 
second  son  of  the  Hon.  O.  C.  Norton 
and  Mrs.  Norton,  was  bom  on  Novem- 
ber IS,  1831.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  University  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  married,  in  18G3,  Maria 
Chiara  Elise  Federigo,  and  for  many 
years  resided  In  the  Island  of  Capri. 
His  wife  survives  him,  and  he  also 
leaves  a  son  and  daughter. 

LORD  HKADLEY. 

A  vacancy  has  been  occasioned  among 
the  Irish  representative  peers  by  the 
death  of  Charles  Altanson  Winn,  Lord 
Headley,  Baron  Allanson  and  Winn  of 
Aghadoe,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland, 
who  had  been  a  representative  peer  for 
that  county  since  1868.  The  deceased 
peer  was  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  He 
leaves  an  only  son,  Hon.  Charles  Mark 
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Allanson  Winn,  his  successor  in  the 
barony,  and  throe  daujj:! iters.  The  late 
peer  was  ahso  an  English  baronet.  Uc 
died  on  the  30th. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  GEOUGE  WARD 

HUNT. 

The  Kiglit  Hon.  George  Wanl  Hunt, 
of  Wadonhoe  House,  in  tlie  county  of 
Northami)ton,  P.O.,  .1.1*.,  and  D.L., 
M.P.  for  North  Northaraptonsliirc,  and 
First  Lord  of  tlie  Admiralty,  died  at 
Homburg  on  the  20th  inst.  He  was 
born  July  30,  1825,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  George  Hunt,  of  Waden- 
hoe,  and  tlie  lineal  descendant  of 
Tliomas  Hunt,  Esq.,  of  Boreatton,  who 
was  member  for  Shrewsbury  in  the 
Parliament  of  the  (Commonwealth.  The 
riglit  hon.  gentleman  wliose  death  we 
record  was  educate<l  at  Eton,  and 
Christ  (Jhurch,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  in  1848,  and  became  M.A. 
in  1851.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  at 
the  Inner  Tem]>le  in  1851,  and  joined 
the  Oxford  Circuit.  In  1857  he  was 
returned  for  Nortli  Northamptonshire  ; 
from  July  18(>«  to  February  1868,  was 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
Chancellor  of  tlic  Exchecjuer  from 
February  to  December  1868,  and  PMrst 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  since  1874.  He 
received  the  hon.  degree  of  D.C.L.  in 
1870,  and  was  also  a  bencher  of  his  Inn 
of  Court. 


SIR  JAMSETJEE  JEEJEEBHOY, 
BART. 

llie  dcatli  of  sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeeb- 
hoy,  Bart,  C.S.T.,  is  announced  in  a 
telegram  from  Bombay  to  have  oc- 
curred on  the  2l8t  inst.  He  was  l)om 
in  1811,  and  w;us  the  son  of  the  late 
Sir  Jamsetjee  Jcejeebhoy,  who  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1857,  in  recogni- 
tion of  liis  numerous  acts  of  muniti- 
cence  for  i)ublic  objects.  Tlie  late 
baronet  succeeded  his  fatlier  in  1850, 
and  was  a  magistrate  for  Bombay  and 
a  Fellow  of  the  Universitv.  He  was 
for  some  time  rdm  a  member  of  the 
legislative  Council  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  He  is  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Manekjec  Cursetjee,  who  was  bom 
in  1851,  and  who  will,  under  a  special 
Act  of  tlic  Legislative  Council  of  India, 
passed  in  1860,  have,  like  all  holders  of 
tlie  title,  to  take  the  name  of  the  first 
baronet. 


MR.  MERRITT. 

The  death  is  announced,  on  the  21st, 
of  Mr.  Henry  Merritt,  who  has  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  cent  my  gained  high 
repute  as  a  pictore-restoxer  and  art 
critic  He  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  experts  and  judges 
of  the  authenticity  of  pictures,  and  not 
only  engaged  by  the  possessors  of  large 
private  collections,  but  also  by  the 
authorities  of  the  National  Gallery 
and  the  lioyal  Academy.  Perhaps  his 
chef'd'cpurre  in  the  art  of  restoration 
was  that  of  the  ancient  portrait  of 
Richanl  II.,  which  hung  formerly  in 
the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey. 


MR.  D.  R.  MORIER. 

David  Richard  Morier,  Esq.,  formerly 
H.M.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  died  on  the  13th 
inst.,  at  45  Montagu  Square,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-three.  He 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  so  far 
back  as  1804,  when  he  went  out  as 
secretary  to  a  political  mission  to  Ali, 
Pasha  of  Janina,  and  to  the  Turkish 
Governors  of  the  Morca.  He  was  for 
several  years  engaged  on  various  mis- 
sions in  the  East ;  in  1813  was  attached 
to  the  Austrian  Embassy,  and  in  1814 
was  employed  on  matters  relating  to 
the  Treaties  of  Paris,  and  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  mider  Lord  Gastle- 
reagh  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
He  was  Consul-General  in  France  from 
1815  till  the  abolition  of  that  office  in 
1832 ;  and  subsequently,  from  1832  to 
1847,  was  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Swiss  Confederation. 


MR.  J.  C.  MARSHMAN. 

We  regret  deeply  to  notice  the  death 
this  month  of  Mr.  Marshman,  of  Bed- 
el iff  e  Square,  almost  the  only  Anglo- 
Indian  not  in  the  service  of  the  State 
who  ever  made  himself  a  visible  fig^nre 
in  the  peninsula,  and  certainly  the  only 
one  who  ever  recei\'ed  his  whole  edu- 
cation in  India.  A  man  with  a  splendid 
constitution,  untiring  energy,  and  vehe- 
ment will,  Mr.  Marshman  made  him- 
self, from  1812,  the  working  pivot 
of  the  great  Mission  establishment 
founded  by  his  father,  and  Dr.  Carey, 
and  Mr.  Ward,  and  though  always  a  lay- 
man, worked  for  twenty  yean  as  a  sort  of 
secular  and  unpaid  bishop.  He  oairied 
his  qualities  afterwards  into  secular 
I  life,  founded  the  only  weekly  politioal 
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paper  in  Iniliii  —  wliicli  lio  made  a  (ireat 
authority — sot  up  tlic  first  [laper-mill, 
rebuilt  and  re-endowed  a  )p^a.t  college 
Al  liis  own  e^cpease — he  gave  awaj  at 
least  40,00(1'.  out  of  a  merely  profes- 
sional income  —  compiled  the  first 
"  Code  of  Civil  Law,"  a  huge  book, 
big  aa  several  Bibles,  and  then  tians- 
lated  it  with  his  own  hand  for  the 
people,  saying  "that  no  man  should 
lose  property  for  his  ease,"  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a,  century',  without  a  break, 
worked  fifteen  hours  a  day — working, 
loo,  at  full  speed.  The  Court  of 
Directors  thanlEed  him  in  a  public 
letter  for  his  educational  services,  and 
lie  obtained  the  Star  of  India  ;  but  at 
home  ho  was  comparatively  unrecog- 
nised, though  his  "  Histoiy  of  India  " 


MK.  J.  L.  SANFOED. 

The  death  i»  recorded,  on  the  28th 
insl.,  of  Hr,  J.  Langton  Sanford,  the 
historian,  who  so  loi^  contributed  to 
the  columns  of  the  S/iectatia:  An 
indefatigable  student,  though  for  the 
later  years  of  liis  life  irremediably 
blind,  Mr.  SanfonVs  work  was  of  the 
highest  order.  His  book  on  the  tltom- 
monwealth  has  become  a  standard 
work,  while  his  "  Characteristics  of 
the  English  Kings  "  called  forth  the 
---  mendatioDs. 


MAJOE-GENERAL  TINLEY. 

Majur-General  R.  N,  Tinley  died  at 
St.  Heller's,  Jersey,  on  the  lOth  inst. 
His  services  from  the  year  1832,  when 
he  obtained  hia  first  commission,  in- 
cluded the  campaign  against  the  Kajali 
of  Coorg,  the  Battle  of  Maharajpore, 
wherein  lie  was  severely  wounded,  and 
the  Crimean  War,  in  which  he  com- 
manded the  3'M\  Regiment.  He  had 
the  bronze  medal  for  Maharajpore,  a 
me<lal  and  clasp  fur  the  Crimea,  and 
ivaa  also  decorated  with  the  Legion  of 
Honour  and  the  Medjidie. 


MB,  . 


WARREN. 


Mr.  Samuel  Warren,  Q.C.,  D.C.L., 
dit'd  on  (he  ^Dtli  inst,,  in  his  seventieth 
year.  Ho  was  the  author  of  "Ten 
'Hiouaand  a  Year,"  "Xow  and  Tlien," 
and  other  novels.  In  February  1SC6, 
he  was  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  Midhurst,  which  he  re- 
presented till  February  185S:I,  when  he 


was  appointed  by  Lord  Chelmsford  a 
Master  in  Lunacy.  Mr.  Warren  re- 
signed the    Recordership    of  Hull  in 


August. 

DR.  CONHEAO. 

Dr.  Connean.privatephysician  totho 
late  Emperor  Napoleon,  died  at  Porta, 
Corsica,  on  the  IGth  inst.  Dr.  Conneau 
was  bom  at  Milan,  of  French  parents, 
in  1803.  While  a  medical  student  he 
became  secretary  to  Louis  Bonaparte, 
the  ei-Kingof  Holland,  and  afterwards 
practised  aa  a  doctor  in  Rome.  After 
the  insurrection  of  1831  he  left  Rome 
and  became  household  physician  to 
Queen  Hortense,  Louis  Napoleon's 
mother.  He  took  part  in  the  abortive 
Boulogne  invasion,  was  imprisoned 
with  tlie  Prince  in  the  fort  of  Ham, 
and  contributed  materially  to  hia  es- 
cape. He  remained  with  (be  Prince  in 
England,  and  returned  with  him  to 
France  after  the  revolution  of  1848. 
When  the  Empire  was  established,  Dr. 
Conneau  was  appointed  principal  phy- 
sician to  the  household.  In  1862  he 
was  returned  to  the  Corps  Ligislatif  as 
aGovomment candidate fortbc  Somme, 
and  was  made  a  senator  in  1867. 


MAJOR  CHISHOLM, 

The  death  is  announced,  at  Rugby, 
on  the  ITth  inst.,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty- two,  of  Major  ArchibEild 
Chisholm,  who  has  thus  only  survived 
liis  wife,  known  as  the  "  Emigrant'B 
Friend,"  a  tew  months.  Major  (then 
Captain)  Chisholm  had  not  been  mar- 
ried many  months  when,  in  1830,  ha 
was  ordered  to  proceed  to  India,  and 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  it 
was  at  this  time  that  she  began  to  in- 
terest heraelf  in  the  soldier's  daughters, 
and  founded  a  school  for  them.  Her 
husband  was  then  ordered  to  Sydney, 
and  there  she  e^ibited  the  same  zeat 
in  philanthropic  undertakings.  In  1845 
Major  Chisholm,  having  again  been 
absent  on  service  in  India,  relumed  to 
Sydney,  and  seconded  his  wife  in  all 
her  projects.  In  1846  they  embarked 
for  England,  and  a  subscription  was 
raised  to  present  them  with  a  testimo- 
nial. In  1854  they  retumeil  to  Sydney, 
and  were  received  very  warmly.  Owing 
to  ndvancing  age  Major  Chi'^holm  had 
not  taken  a  very  active  part  of  late 
years  in  his  wife'i  poisiiits. 
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ADMIRAL  OF  THE  FLEET  SIR  H. 
J.  CODRIXGTON,  K.C.B. 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Henry  John 
Codrington,  K.C.B.,  died  on  the  4th 
inst.,  at  112  Eaton  ISquare,  aged  sixty- 
eight.  He  was  the  second  surviving 
son  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward  CJodrington, 
G.C.B.,  was  e<lucated  at  Harrow,  and 
entered  the  Royal  Navy  in  1823.  He 
served  at  the  blockade  of  Algiers  in 
1824 ;  and  at  Navarino,  where  his 
father  commanded  the  British  Fleet, 
in  1827.  He  was  present  as  Captain, 
H.M.S.  "Talbot,"  at  the  bombardment 
of  St.  Jean  d'Acre  in  1840  ;  and  during 
the  Crimean  war  was  employed  in  the 
Baltic.  From  1858  to  1863  he  was 
Admiral  Superintendent  of  Malta 
Dockyard,  and  from  1869  to  1872  at 
Devonport.  Sir  Henry  attained  the 
rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  in  Janu- 
ary last.  He  was  created  C.B.  in  1840, 
and  K.C.B.  in  1867,  and  was  the  reci- 
pient of  various  foreign  decorations. 
He  was  twice  married. 


MR.  GEORGE  LOCH,  Q.C. 

Mr.  George  Lock,  Q.C,  Attorney- 
General  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  died  on 
the  18th  inst.,  at  The  Cottage,  Bishops- 
gate,  Staines,  after  a  long  and  for  some 
time  very  painful  illness.  He  was  bom 
in  1811 ;  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Middle  Temple  on  April  26,  1844  ;  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  Easter  Term  1847 ; 
was  appointed  a  Queen's  Counsel  and 
Bencher  of  his  Inn  in  1863,  and  treasurer 
in  1875.  Mr.  Loch  sat  for  some  time 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  Wick 
Burghs,  and  in  1852  unsuccessfully 
contested  Manchester  in  conjunction 
with  the  Hon.  Joseph  Denman. 

WILUAM  LONGMAN,  ESQ. 

William  Longman,  Esq.,  died  on  the 
13th  inst.  He  v^-vls  the  second  son  of 
the  head  of  the  world-famous  Pater- 
noster Row  firm,  and  combined  with  a 
wonderfully  energetic  character  for 
business  much  refined  taste  and  consi- 
derable literary  ability.  Early  in  life 
he  made  Hertfordshire  the  county  of 
his  adoption,  and  has  resided  at  Ash- 
lyns,  acting  there  as  an  influential  local 
magistrate. 

MR.  W.  LOVETT. 

A  well-known  Chartist  leader  and 
reformer,  Mr,  William  Lovett,  luk>  just 


died  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  Mr.  Lovett  was  bom  at  Newlyn, 
in  Cornwall,  and  came  to  London  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  with  the  view  of 
seeking  employment  at  ropemaking. 
Failing  of  success,  he  obtained  work 
as  a  journeyman  carpenter,  and  it  was 
while  learning  the  trade  of  a  cabinet- 
maker that  he  became  acquainted  with 
lletherington.  Cleave,  Watson,  and 
other  noted  Radicals  at  the  last  gene- 
ration. He  took  an  active  part  in  get- 
ting rid  of  the  stamp- tax  upon  news- 
]>apcrs,  and  his  name  afterwards  became 
identified  with  the  Chartist  agitation. 
It  was  he  who  drew  up  most  of  the  pe- 
1  i  t  ions  and  addresses  in  connection  with 
that  movement,  and  in  1839  he  suffered 
t  welve  months*  imprisonment  for  pub- 
lishing certain  resolutions  denouncing 
tlie  conduct  of  the  police  at  the  unfor- 
timate  Bull-ring  riot  in  Birmingham, 
liast  year  he  published  his  autobio- 
graphy. 

MRS.  GEORGE  MARSH. 

Mrs.  George  Marsh  (Virginia  (Gabriel), 
the  composer  of  many  well-known  songs 
and  several  operettas,  died  on  the  7th 
inst.,  at  St.  G«orge*s  Hospital,  from 
injuries  sustained  through  a  fall  from 
her  victoria  the  day  before.  The  horse 
took  fright  in  Grosvenor  Place,  and 
Mrs.  Bfarsh  fell  on  the  pavement  and 
sustained  a  compound  fracttire  of  the 
skull.  She  was  conveyed  to  St.  George*s 
Hospital,  but  never  regained  conscious- 
ness. 


MR.  R.  D.  MANGLES. 

On  the  16th  inst.  the  death  occurred 
of  one  of  the  most  able  and  eminent  of 
Civil  servants  of  the  old  ESast  India 
Company,  and  more  recently  a  member 
of  Her  Majesty *s  Indian  CounciL  Mr. 
Ross  Donelly  Mangles,  formerly  of 
Woodbridge  House,  Surrey,  was  a 
yoimger  son  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Mangles,  of  Woodbridge,  who  repre- 
sent^ Guildford  in  three  Parliaments 
about  the  time  of  the  first  Reform  BUI, 
and  was  bom  in  the  year  1801,  wad 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Haileybury 
College,  whence  he  obtained  his  ap- 
pointment as  a  writer  in  the  Oompany^s 
service  in  Bengal  in  April  1819.  Hav- 
ing arrived  in  India  in  the  ooune  of  tfas 
f  oUowing  year,  we  find  him  in  Septem* 
her  1821,  amwinted  assistant  to  tfas 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  OomiiilfliiiA- 
ers  in  the  lately  ceded  and  oonqiwiad 
provinces,  and  just  a  year  l«ber  aoUi^ 
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collector  of  GoverniQunt  Diiiioa  anil 
Customa  at  Farrukabad.  In  Jaouaiy 
1823,  he  was  placed  !□  charge  of  Per- 
gntmah  Salamipoie  at  Baxeilly ;  and 
six  months  afterwards  became  assistant- 
secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  in 
tte  Lower  Provinces.  In  the  course  of 
the  neit  five  years  he  filled  successively 
B  variety  of  important  posts.  Having 
visited  Europe  on  furlough  in  182S, 
Mr.  Mangles  returned  to  India  in  the 
autumnof  I B3I,  and  held  office  1      '    " 
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Sudder  Board  of  Revenue  in  the  Ben- 
gal Presidency,  and  was  employed  and 
promoted  continually  till  he  finally  re- 
turned to  England  early  in  1S39,  and 
at  the  general  election  of  1841  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  in  the  Liberal 
interest  for  Onildford,  coining  in  at  the 
top  of  the  poll,  and  defeating  the  Hon. 
J.  Yorke  Scarlett  and  Mr.  Henry  Cnr- 
rie.  He  had  already  been  for  some 
years  one  o£  the  directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  he  filled  the  post 
of  chairman  in  the  year  lSST-68,  when 
be  was  succeeded  by  the  late  Sir  Fre- 
derick Currie.  The  career  of  Mr. 
Mangles  in  India  was  marked  through- 
out by  great  industry,  coupled  with 
ability  and  vigour,  and  ho  was  cspe- 
clally  useful  to  the  Indian  Government 
in  the  Kevenue  Department,  which 
wai  decidedly  his  "strong  point." 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Governor- 
General,  in  his  capacity  as  Governor  of 
the  Lower  Provinces,  had  no  council  to 
assist  him  directly,  tlie  administration 
of  affairs  fell  almost  wholly  into  the 
hands  of  the  secretary ;  and  it  was  no 
small  or  slight  testimony  to  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Mangles  as  a  high  and  trusted 
officer  of  the  Company  that  the  natives 
nsed  to  say  that  there  were  over  them 
three  English  lords— "Lord  Colvin, 
Lord  Auckland,  and  Lord  Mangles." 
Mr.  Mangles  gained  some  reputation 
also  in  literature,  for  it  is  well  known 
among  hi.i  friends  that  he  contributed 
to  the  "  Edinburgh  Eeview  "  some  of 
the  most  important  articles  on  India 
and  Indian  affairs  which  appeared  in 
Its  pages.  Mr.  Mangles  retired  from 
Parlii^ent  in  1958  on  being  appointed 
to  a  seat  at  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Coun- 
cil as  one  of  its  original  members. 
Having  held  this  post  with  great  credit 
and  ability,  he  resigned  its  cares  and 
responsibiUties  when  warned  to  do  bo 
by  increasing  years. 

MB.  DANBY  8EYM0DB,  Q.C. 
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denly  at  his  sister's  residence  at  Bridge- 
water  on  the  3rd  inat.  He  was  bom 
July  1,  1820,  the  elder  son  of  Henry 
Seymour,  Esq.,  of  Knoyle  House,  and 
of  Northbrook,  Devon,  by  Jane,  his 
wife,  dsDghterof  Benjamin  Hopkinson, 
Esq.,  of  Bath,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford. He  sat  in  Parliament  for  Poole 
from  1860  to  1868,  and  was  joint  aec- 
relary  to  the  Board  of  Control  from 
18Bfi  to  1858.  Mr.  Seymour  succeeded 
his  father  in  1869.  His  brother,  Alfred 
Seymour,  Esq.,  of  Norton  Hall,  North- 
amptonshire, J.P.  and  D.L.,  was  formerly 
M.F.  for  Halisbuiy  and  for  Totjies. 
The  Seymours  of  Knoyle  are  a  dis- 
tinguished branch  of  the  noble  house 
of  Seymour,  springing  from  Francis 
Seymour,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Sherborne, 
younger  brother  of  the  eighth  Duke  of 
Somerset. 

BRIOHAM  YOUNG. 


A  telegram  from  New  York  ai  .  _  _ . 
that  Brigham  Young  died  on  the  28th 
inst.  of  inSammation,  after  a  few  days' 
illness.  He  was  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year.  He  joined  the  Mormons  in  1831 
or  1832,  and  became  their  leader  after 
the  miu'der  of  Joseph  Smith  in  1614. 


September. 


ADMIRAL  CANARIS. 

Admiral  Canaris,  the  Greek  Prime 
Minister,  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  Mth 
inst.  He  was  originally  a  capttun  in 
the  merchant  service,  and  during  the 
war  of  independence  distinguished 
himself  by  the  daring  he  displayed  in 
burning  Turkish  ships.  The  following 
year  he  entered  the  National  Assembly, 
and  soon  took  a  leading  part  in 
politics.  In  1848  and  1849  he  was 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Presidenb  of 
the  Council.  He  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  1864,  after  the  establishment 
of  the  new  Monarchy.  Of  late  years 
he  had  withdrawn  from  political  life, 
and  had  only  recently  come  forth  from 
his  retirement  to  serve  his  coontry  at 
a  critical  period  by  joining  the  Coali- 
tion Ministry  now  in  power. 


MB.  H.  COMPTON, 

Mr.  Henry  Compton,  the  comedian, 
died  on  the  16th  injt.,  at  the  age  of 
■ixty-live.     Mi.   Compton  (whose  real 
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name  was  Mackenzie)  made  his  first 
appearance  in  London  in  1837,  at  the 
Lyceum,  in  the  musical  farce  of  "  The 
Waterman."  He  joined  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hammond  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  Macready  for  the  same 
house.  He  was  afterwards  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  J.  M.  Maddox,  and  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre  when  the  elder  Mr. 
William  Farren  was  lessee.  Subse- 
quently he  became  a  member  of  the 
Haymarket  company,  and  remained 
there  for  many  years,  but  finally 
severed  his  connection  with  that  theatre 
to  support  Mr.  H.  J.  Montague  at  the 
Globe.  Mr.  Compton's  last  engage- 
ment in  London  was  at  the  Lyceum, 
where  ho  played  the  gravedigger  in 
"  Hamlet "  during  the  long  run  of  the 
play  two  seasons  ago. 

COL.  R.  P.  DAWSON. 

The  Lord- Lieutenancy  of  the  county 
of  Londonderry  has  fallen  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Irish  Government  by  the 
death  of  Col.  Robert  Peel  Dawson,  of 
Moyola  Park,  in  that  county,  which 
happened  Sept.  2  at  Dover,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  The  eldest 
son  of  tlie  late  Right  Hon.  George  R. 
Dawson,  by  his  marriage  with  Mary, 
sister  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  he  was  born  in  the  year  1818,  and 
was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Christ 
Ch\irch,  Oxford.  He  was  formerly  in 
the  Grenadier  Guards  and  also  in  the 
11th  Hussars,  and  had  held  for  some 
years  the  colonelcy  of  the  Londonderry 
Militia.  Having  been  a  magistrate 
and  deputy-lieutenant  for  county  Lon- 
donderry, he  was  nominated  to  the 
liord- Lieutenancy  in  1870,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Aclieson  Lyle.  Col.  Daw- 
son represented  the  county  of  London- 
derry in  the  Conservative  interest 
from  1850  down  to  1874,  when  he  re- 
tired. He  married,  in  1848,  the  Hon. 
•^fary  Elizal)eth  Brownlow,  eldest 
daughter  of  Charles,  first  Lord  Lurgan, 
and  half-sister  of  the  present  peer. 


COUNT  D'ALTON. 

Edward,  Count  D'Alton,  of  Grenans- 
town,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  J.P. 
and  D.L.,  High  Sheriff  of  that  county 
in  1807,  a  (\nint  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, died  at  Brighton  on  the  3rd  inst. 
in  his  eighty-first  year.  He  was  elder 
son  of   Peter,  Count  D'Alton,  by  the 


Han.  Rosalie  Barnewall,  his  wife,  only 
daughter  of  Nicholas,  Lord  Trimleston, 
and  grandson  of  Edward  D*Alton,  of 
Grenanstown,  a  Lieutenant-General 
in  the  Imperial  service,  on  whom,  the 
title  of  Count  was  conferred  "by  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  to  whom 
King  George  ILL  granted  a  Royal 
license  in  1786  permitting  the  bearing 
of  the  dignity  in  these  realms.  This 
Count  D'Alton  fell  at  the  siege  of 
Dunkirk  in  1793,  while  commanding 
the  Imperial  troops  acting  under  the 
orders  of  the  Duke  of  Tork.  The  Count, 
whose  recent  death  we  reooid,  was 
long  known  and  highly  esteemed  in 
society  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  con- 
versational powers  and  by  his  fond  of 
anecdote  and  information,  especially 
with  reference  to  foreign  courts.  He 
leaves  no  issue. 


MAJOR-GEN.  F.  M.  EARDLSY- 
WILMOT. 

Major-Gen.  Frederick  Marow  Eard- 
ley-Wilmot,  R.A.,  died  on  Sept.  30,  at 
Fox  Hills,  near  Chertsey,  aged  sixty- 
five.  The  deceased  general  was  the 
second  son  of  Sir  John  Eardley- 
Wilmot-,  first  baronet,  by  his  first  wife, 
Elizabeth  Emma,  daughter  of  Dr.  Caleb 
Hillier  Parry,  and  sister  of  Admiral 
Sir  Edward  Parry.  He  obtained  his 
first  commission  as  second  lieutenant 
in  tlie  Royal  Artillery  in  November 
1830;  was  promoted  to  colonel  in  July 
I860;  and  major-general  in  March 
18G8.  He  served  part  of  the  campaign 
of  1846-47  against  the  Kaffirs  as 
deputy-assistant  quartermaster-gene- 
ral. He  was  elected  a  fellow  odf  the 
Royal  Society  in  June  1863.  The  late 
general  married,  in  June  1861,  Frances 
Augusta,  daughter  of  the  laXe  Mr.  G. 
J.  Pennington. 

REV.  DR.  T.  GELDART. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Geldart,  Mas- 
tor  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  died 
the  17th  inst.,  in  the  eighty-first  year 
of  his  age.  Dr.  Geldart  graduated  as 
seventeenth  wrangler  in  1818,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Mastership  of  Trinity 
Hall  in  1852. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF'OXFORD  AND 
MORTIMER. 

Eliza,  Countess  of  Oxford  and  Mor- 
timer,  died  on  the  14ih  inst.  at  Bny- 
wick.    Her  Ladyship,  originally  Mist 
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Eliza  Nugent,  was  married,  February 
17,  1831,  to  Alfred  Lord  Harley,  who 
succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of  Oxford 
and  Mortimer,  and  died  without  issue 
January  19,  1853.  The  titles  of  Oxford 
and  Mortimer  recall  chivalrous  times, 
but  it  was  when  held  by  the  De  Veres 
and  Mortimers  that  those  dignities 
were  historic.  It  was  not  till  1711 
that  they  were  conferred  on  the  Minis- 
ter, Robert  Harley.  Their  extinction 
dates  from  the  death  of  this  nobleman. 
In  addition  to  this  Earldom  of  Oxford, 
several  brilliant  titles  remain  unappro- 
priated, such,  for  instance,  as  Clarence, 
York,  Dorset,  Gloucester,  Derwent- 
water,  and  Peterborough. 


QUEEN  POMARfi. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  that 
Queen  Pomar^,  of  the  Society  Islands, 
died  suddenly  on  the  17th  inst.  She 
was  the  descendant  of  a  chief  of  the 
same  name,  who  by  conquest  had  be- 
come sovereign  of  the  whole  Archi- 
pelago. Under  her  Majesty's  reign 
Admiral  de  Petit-Thours  took  posses- 
sion of  the  group  in  the  name  of  France, 
but  that  occupation  was  afterwards 
converted  into  a  French  protectorate, 
the  Queen  remaining  on  the  throne. 
The  Royal ; family  and  all  the  popula- 
tion were  long  since  converted  to  Pro- 
testantism. The  deceased  sovereign 
leaves  a  son,  P*rince  Orsian6,  who  has 
been  proclaimed  King.  Perfect  tran- 
quillity prevails  in  Otaheite. 


THE  DOWAGER  COUNTESS 
SPENCER. 

Adelaide  Horatia  Elizabeth,  Countess 
Spencer,  died  on  the  29th  inst.  at 
Guilsborough  Hall,  Northampton.  She 
was  the  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Colonel  Sir  Horace  Beauchamp  Sey- 
mour, K.C.H.,  Extra  Equerry  to  Queen 
Adelaide,  by  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth 
Mallet,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Law- 
rence Palk.  She  was  born  on  January 
27,  1826,  and  married,  August  9,  1854, 
Frederick,  fourth  Earl  Spencer,  K.G. 
(as  his  second  wife),  by  whom,  who 
died  on  December  27,  1857,  the  Coun- 
tess leaves  issue  a  daughter.  Lady  Vic- 
toria Alexandrina,  to  whom  her  Ma- 
jesty stood  sponsor,  bom  in  October 
1855,  and  a  son,  the  Hon.  Charles 
Robert,  bom  in  October  1867.  The 
late  Countess  was  sister  of  Admiral 
Frederick  Beauchamp  Seymour,  C.B. 


MR.  FOX  TALBOT. 


The  death  is  announced,  on  the  22nd 
inst.  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  the  inventor 
of  the  "  Talbotype  "  process.  Mr.  Tal- 
bot, who  was  in  his  seventy-eighth  year, 
died  at  his  residence  in  Wiltshire, 
Laycock  Abbey,  near  Chippenham. 
The  deceased  gentleman  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  account 
of  his  discovery,  and  in  1842  he  re- 
ceived the  Society's  gold  medal.  Of 
late  Mr.  Talbot  had  resided  chiefly  at 
his  country  seat,  varying  his  experi- 
ments in  chemistry  and  photography 
with  the  study  of  the  various  dialects 
of  the  East,  and  especially  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions. 


THIERS. 

In  the  height  of  the  political  crisis 
provoked  in  France  by  the  action  of 
Marshal  MacMahon,  just  when  all  eyes 
were  turning  to  him  as  the  best  hope 
for  France,  and  all  voices  agreeing  in 
naming  him  as  the  President  best 
fitted  to  guard  the  interests  and 
solidity  of  the  growing  Republic, 
Louis  Adolphe  Thiers  died  suddenly, 
on  the  3rd  inst.,  at  St.  Germain. 

On  April  16,  1797,  he  was  bom  at 
Marseilles.  His  parents  were  mem- 
bers of  the  village  "  bourgeoisie,'* 
and  he  owed  to  a  "  bourse  " — an  ex- 
hibition, as  we  should  call  it — his 
education  in  the  Protestant  faith  at 
the  Marseilles  Lyc6e.  At  twenty  he 
was  "  called  to  the  bar  "  at  Aix ;  but  it 
was  as  a  political  journalist,  the  craft 
which  has  begun  the  fortunes  of  so 
many  great  men  in  France,  that  he 
first  courted  and  obtained  distinction. 
In  1829  he  was  a  member  of  the 
society  which  met  at  the  house  of  the 
banker  Lafitte,  and  engaged  with 
Carrel  and  Mignet  in  the  management 
of  the  "  National "  newspaper,  in 
which  he  came  forward  as  the  cham- 
pion of  constitutional  liberty  against 
the  blundering  policy  of  Charles  X. 
and  his  minister  Polignac.  "Le  Roi 
r6gne,"  wrote  Thiers,  "  et  ne  gouverne 
pas."  But  Charles  X.  wanted  to  govern, 
and  in  defence  of  the  Royal  prero- 
gative he  fell  in  the  "Revolution  of 
July."  Thiers,  who  had  tried  to  dis- 
suade the  people  from  insurrection 
because  he  underrated  their  strength, 
was  the  man  who  proposed  Ix)ui8 
Philippe,  then  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  fill 
the  vacant  throne,  and  also  went  to 
Neuilly,  with  Ary  Scheffer,  the  painter, 
to  make  him  the  offer  of  the  crown. 
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Eotumed  as  deputy  for  Aix,  he  began   I 
his    parliamentary    life    as    Assistant 
Secretary  of  Finance,  and  threw  him- 
self heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of 
financial  reform.     As    a   debater   ho 
sprang  into  fame  at  once.    "  Gifted  by 
nature  with  a  small  figure  and  a  weak 
voice,"  wrote  one  who  knew  him  at 
this  time,  "M.  Thiers'  power  is  not 
that  of  a  physical,  but  of  an  intellect- 
ual presence.    With  a  mind  wonder- 
fully swift,  sharp,  clear,    and    acute 
within  a  certain    range    of    thought, 
adroit  in  logical  discussion,  in  rhe- 
torical insinuation,  in  the  statement  of 
a  case  for  effect,  he  pays  attention  to 
every  subject  of  political  or  adminis- 
trative interest  as  it  arises  in  France, 
and  makes  the  most  of  it,  turning  it 
always  to    account    in    some  way  or 
other."      Thiers    resigned    with    the 
Lafitte  ministry,  but  in  1832  returned 
to  office  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in 
which  capacity  he  affected  the  arrest 
of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  in  La  Vendue. 
He  used  the  strong  hand  against  the 
extreme  Republicans,  quelling  insur- 
rections in  Paris  and  at  Lyons,  and 
enforcing  against  the  Press  the  "  Laws 
of  September  "  which  were  passed  after 
the  episode  of  Fieschi's  "  infernal  ma- 
chine."   In  1836  Thiers  became  Presi- 
dent   of    the    Council    and    Foreign 
Minister,  but  refusing  to  second  the 
Citizen  King's  desire  for  intervention 
in   Spain,  he  resigned  his   portfolio. 
But  Louis  Philippe  had  soon  to  call 
him    back  again,  and  with   a    large 
majority  in  the   Cliamber  he    might 
have  long  held  his  own  but  for  his 
mistakes  in  foreign  policy.    At  this 
time  he  had  tlie  body  of    Napoleon 
brought  back  from    St.  Helena,  and 
laid  it  in  the  costly  tomb  in  the  In- 
valides. 

In  consequence  of  an  abortive  at- 
tempt to  embroil  France  with  England, 
Tillers  resigned  in  1840,  and  gave  place 
to  Guizot,  continuing  till  1848  to  act 
as  Leader  of  the  Centre  Left,  advo- 
cating a  liberal  domestic  policy  and  a 
restless  hostility  to  England  and 
Austria,  proposing  and  heading  a  com- 
mittee for  fortifying  Paris,  and  col- 
lecting at  the  same  time  materials  for 
his  "History  of  the  Consulate  and 
Empire."  In  1848  he  carried  a  musket 
in  the  National  Guard,  and  with 
Odillon  Barrot  was  asked  to  make  an 
effort  to  save  the  falling  monarchy, 
but  it  was  too  late.  When  it  had 
fallen,  with  pen  and  tongue  he  fought 
the  Communists  of  the  day,  and  voted 
for  Louis  Napoleon's  presidency  in 
order  to  keep  the  Republic  CoDserva- 


tive.  But  events  made  him  his  chief 
opponent,  and,  in  December  1851,  he 
was  arrested  and  confined  at  Mazas, 
but  soon  released  and  sent  beyond  the 
Rhine,  to  make  himself  a  home  at 
Frankfort,  and  visit  the  battle-fields 
of  the  empire.  In  1852  he  was  allowed 
to  return  to  Paris,  but  did  not  reappear 
in  the  political  world  till  1860,  when 
he  entered  the  Corps  L^gislatif  and 
joined  the  Opposition,  partioohurly  at- 
tacking the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade, 
denouncing  the  eztravag^ce  of  the 
Government,  censuring  the  Italian  and 
Mexican  wars,  and  protesting  against 
German  and  Italian  unity,  as  he  had 
throughout  advocated  the  Frendi  oc- 
cupation of  Rome.  He  protested,  too, 
against  the  declaration  of  war  in  1870, 
but  on  the  ground  that  Fiance  was  not 
well  prepared.  How  the  event  proved 
him  more  than  right  is  well  known. 

Now  followed  the  great  chapter  in 
Thiers'  life.  Twenty  departments,  and  a 
million  votes,  returned  him  to  the  new 
Assembly  when  the  Empire  fell,  and 
the  first  act  of  him  who  was  now  first 
in  France  was  to  travel  all  round  the 
Courts  of  Europe  at  the  age  of  75, 
though  without  success,  to  find  allies 
to  intercede  for  his  fallen  conntrymen. 
At  Versailles,  when  the  Prussians  re- 
tired from  Paris,  he  found  that  he  had 
the  Communists  to  deal  with  as  well 
as  the  indemnity  to  pay,  and,  under 
the  title  of  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, with  the  right  to  name   his 
ministry,   he   perfonned    both    tasks 
well.    With  the  aid  of  MacMahon  he 
took  Paris  and  restored  order,  though 
not  till  his  own  house  had  been  razed 
to  the  ground;  and  in  spite  of  that 
fearful  outbreak  he  paid  Germany  her 
first  instalment  of  twenty  millions  on 
the  day  when  it  fell  due.    The  full 
liberation  of   the  territoty  was   the 
object  of  his  heart  and  work  for  the 
three   years   for   which   he   retained 
office ;  and  when,  in  May  1873,  he  lost 
it  through  some  of  the  political  in- 
trigues   which    are    always    making 
French  history  out  of  "  rimprgva,**  it 
was  just  before  the  last  instalment  of 
the  crushing  debt  was  paid.    And  all 
France  owned  in  him  the  man  who 
had  done  this  great  thing  for  them. 

After  his  retirement  Thiers  again 
devoted  himself  to  his  literary  studies, 
but  he  was  still  regarded  as  the  head 
of  the  constitutional  party,  and  at  the 
crisis  of  this  year  was  ready  again  to 
come  forward  to  champion  tlie  Con- 
servative Republic  which  owed  its 
foundation  to  him.  By  his  modezate 
speeches  in  the  Departmonts  be  did 
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much  to  calm  public  feeling,  and  after 
a  visit  to  Dieppe  he  returned  rather 
miexpectedly  to  Paris  on  Aug.  18,  tlie 
weather  having  proved  too  diilly  for 
him.     On  Aug.  22  he  repaired  to  St. 
Germain,  taking  up  his  quarters  at  the 
Pavilion  of  Henry  IV.,  at  the  corner  of 
the  terrace,  a  dependency  of  the  old 
chiiteau,  named  ^ter  its  builder,  and 
which  was  the    birthplace    of    Louis 
XrV.    A  restlessness  had  latterly,  it  is 
said,  been  remarked  in  him,  an  eager- 
ness for  walking    and  driving,  with 
drowsiness   and    want    of    animation 
when  not  so  occupied ;  but  his  healtli 
was  otherwise  unimpaired.    He  spent 
the  Sunday  evening  with  a  few  friends, 
and  was  in  excellent  spirits.  He  passed 
a  good  night ;  rose,  as  usual,  early  on 
Monday;  was  busy  writing  till   7.30, 
and  then  walked  out  for  an  hour  in 
the  garden  and  on  the  terrace,  going 
to  look  also  at  his  horses.     On  return- 
ing   he    continued    writing    till    the 
breakfast  hour,  noon.    He  appeared  to 
have  his  usual  appetite,  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  meal  stammered  a  few 
words,  his  mouth  was  drawn  up,  his 
eyes  closed,  and  there  were  all  the 
symptoms  of  an  apoplectic  fit.   He  was 
carried  to  bed ;  medical  men  were  sent 
for,    and    they   applied   blisters    and 
leeches.    M.  Thiers  did  not  seem  quite 
conscious  of  his  condition,  and  after 
twenty  minutes   he    was   quite    pro- 
strated.     M.    Barthe,    surgeon,    was 
telegraphed  for,  and  arrived  at  4.30; 
but  no  hope  then  remained,  and  at 
ten  minutes  past  six  M.  Thiers  breathed 
his  last.     M.  Barth61emy  St.  Hilaire, 
his    secretary    when    P*resident,    had 
dined  with  him  on  Sunday,  and  had 
asked  him  to  meet  a  few  friends  at  his 
Paris  house  in  the  Place  St.  Georges. 
M.  Thiers  had  accordingly  arranged  to 
spend  Monday  afternoon    there,  and 
intended  leaving  St.  Germain  at  two 
o'clock.     M.    Gambetta   was    one    of 
those  whom  he  was  to  receive,  and 
waited  nearly  an  hour  for  him ;  but 
though  disappointment  was  felt  at  M. 
Thiers*  non-arrival,  nothing  was  known 
of    what  occurred  till  a  much  later 
hour.     M.   Mignet,  the   historian,   M. 
Thiers*  oldest  friend,  was  one  of  the 
tirst  to  be  apprised  of  the  sad  event. 
The  body  was  placed  on  a  bed  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  house,  the  head 
uncovered.    The  countenance  was  very 
placid,  and  appeared  as  if  he  were 
sleeping. 

A  difference  between  Madame  Thiers 
and  the  Ministry  alone  prevented  the 
dead  statesman  from  receiving  a  public 
funeral  at  the  Madeleine.     He  was 


buried  at  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  and 
notwithstanding  the  narrowness  of  the 
quarter  and  the  soaking  wet  of  the 
day,  a  mighty  crowd  attended.  It  pro- 
mised wonderfully  well  for  the  quiet 
of  the  Republic  which  he  had  striven 
to  create,  that  in  spite  of  the  agitation 
of  the  time,  and  in  spite  of  his  own 
stem  measures  towards  the  Com- 
munists, there  was  nothing  in  that 
crowd  but  silence,  respect,  and  tears. 


M.  LE  VEBRIER. 

Paris  telegrams  report  the  death  of 
M.  le  Verrier,  the  astronomer  and  di- 
rector of  the  Paris  Observatory,  on  the 
23rd  inst.  The  deceased  was  bom  on 
March  11,  1811,  and  was  consequently 
in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  He  became 
director  of  the  Paris  Observatory  in 
1854,  but  was  dismissed  by  a  decree  of 
the  Imperial  Government  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1870.  In  1872  he  was 
reinstated  in  the  oflSce  at  the  instance 
of  M.  Thiers.  M.  le  Verrier  was  for 
some  time  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies. 


MB.  W.  WILLIS. 

We  have  to  record  the  death,  at  the 
s^e  of  eighty-four,  of  Mr.  J.  Walpole 
Willis,  author  of  a  well-known  treatise 
on  "  Equity  Pleading,"  and  hero  of  two 
remarkable    judicisd    episodes.      Mr. 
Willis  was  educated  at  Charter  House 
and  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.    In  1827 
he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme  Court  of    Upper  Canada.      In 
consequence  of  a  judgment  given  by 
liira,  to  the  effect  that  certain  political 
prisoners  were  illegally    detained    in 
custody,  the  Governor  of  Canada  per- 
emptorily dismissed   Mr.  Willis  from 
the  Bench.    The  judge  appealed  to  the 
King  in  Council,  and  it  was  decided 
that  his  judgment  was  right,  and  he 
was  reinstated  in  his  office.     After- 
wards Mr.  Willis  was  sent  to  the  West 
Indies  to  adjust  compensation  claims 
imder  the  Slavery  Emancipation  Act, 
and  held  other  judicial  offices.    When 
Victoria,  in  Australia,  was  first  erected 
into  a  separate  Government,  Sir  George 
Gipps,  then  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  appointed  Mr.  Willis  judge  of 
the  district.    In  1843,  in  consequence 
of  a  judgment  which  he  gave  against 
the  legality  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Colonial  Government  with  regard  to 
waste  lands.   Sir  G.  Gipps  dismissed 
Mr.  Willis  from  bis  post  of  judge  of 
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the  Sapreme  Court.  The  colonista  ge- 
nerally Bided  with  the  judge,  who  ap- 
pealed agfun  to  the  Privy  Council,  and 
again,  after  a  protracted  litigation, 
with  Buccesfl^  Sir  G.  Oippg  was  ordered 
to  pay  damages  and  coals.  Mr.  Willis, 
howorer,  did  not  letum  to  Aostralia. 
Ha  succeeded  in  1862  to  the  Wick 
Epiacopi  estates,  ceai  Worcester,  and 
resided  (here  till  his  death. 

Octo'ber. 

COLONEL   THE    HON,   A.   ANSON. 


Colonel  the  Hon.  Aagastai 
Archibald  Anson,  V.C.,  died 
17th  inst.  at  Cannes,  aged  forty-two. 
He  waa  bom  on  March  6,  1S36,  the 
third  BOQ  ot  Thomas  William,  second 
Tiscount  Anaon  and  first  E!arl  of  Lich- 
field, by  Louisa  Catlierine,  his  wife, 
daughter  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Philips, 
Esq.,  of  Slebech  Hall,  PembTotcesliiTe, 
and  was  brother  to  the  present  Earl  of 
Lichfield,  to  Lady  Elcho,  and  to  Lady 
Vemon.  Colonel  Anaon  served  with 
the  Bifla  Brigade  before  Sebaatopol, 
for  which  be  received  the  medal  and 
clasp,  the  order  of  the  Medjidie,  and 
(he  Turkish  medal.  As  Aide-de-Camp 
to  General  Grant  he  was  at  the  sicfjo 
of  Delhi  and  relief  of  Lncknow,  be- 
sides several  other  important  affairs, 
and  had  the  Indian  medal  and  two 
clasps.  For  his  great  intrepidity  and 
distinguished  personal  gallantry  in 
(he  field  he  was  given  the  Victoria 
Cross.  Colonel  Anson  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment for  Lichfield  from  1660  to  1868, 
and  for  Bewdley  from  1869  to  1874, 
taking  an  active  part  in  all  Army 
qaestioDs.  He  married,  Deo.  1,  1863, 
Amelia  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Eight  Rev.  Dr.  Claughton,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  now  Bishop  of 
the  newly-cteatcd  See  of  St.  All)ans, 
bnt  leaves  no  issue. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  BABBOW. 

Major-Qeneral  Lonsada  Barrow,  C.B., 

late  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oude,  died 
tliis  month  at  his  residence  at  Ryde, 
lala  of  Wight.  He  obtained  his  fimt 
commission  in  the  spring  of  1836,  and 
since  then  hod  been  in  constant  active 
service.  He  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Madras  Cavalry,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  Staff  Corps  in  February  1861.  He 
served  in  the  Southern  Matiralta  coun- 
try in  1841-16,  and  throughout  the 
Indian  Mutiny,beijig  engaged  in  many 
actions,  and  was  present  at  the  siege 
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and  final  ctipban  of  Liuikiiow.  Eia 
name  had  beea  frequently  Hmaiablj 
mentioned,  and  he  obtained  tbe  spedd 
notice  of  the  Commander-is-Chi^  and 
the  Oovemor-Qeneral,  becides  leeeiviiig 
the  brevets  of  H^or  and  LienteoAUt- 
Colonel.  For  his  services  in  the  field 
he  was  in  16G8  nominated  a  Companion 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  In  December 
1S64,  he  was  nominated  Conuniasioner 
of  the  Lncknow  Division,  and  waa  ap- 
pointed Chief  CommissionBtt^  Onde  in 
Janoary  1871.  He  became  C^itun  In 
1S49,  Major  in  1 861,  Lieutenant-Cohmel 
in  1863,  Colonel  in  I86S,  and  Hajoi- 
General  in  1870. 


HR.  DUBHAH. 

Mr,  Durham,  A.B.A.,  the  ecnilptor, 
died  on  the  2Ttii  inst.  at  his  residence, 
Devonshire  Street,  Portland  Plaoe>inhis 
fifty-ninth  year.  He  had  long  been  enf- 
fermg  from  a  complication  of  disorders. 
Mr.  Durham's  memorial  of  the  1861 
Exhibition  in  the  Hortienltmal  Gar- 
dens, Kensington,  is  the  gieatest  of  his 
outdoor  works.  His  best  claaeical  gioi^i 
was  among  the  Royal  Academy  woiks 
of  1876,  and  was  entitled  "Leuidei 
and  the  Siren."  In  ptotcaltnie  hi* 
busts  and  figures  are  weU  knows  and 
very  numeroos. 


MB.   B.   B.  BLLI8. 


We  have  to  annonnoe  tlie  dflath  of 
Mr.  Robert  SUunton  Ellis,  C.B.,  le- 
cently  member  of  Council,  tStAru, 
and,  since  his  return  home,  mt  ' 
the  India  Office  Council.  He  w 

dead  in  his  bed  at  hii  i       

Kensington  on  the  morning  of  tbe  Stli 
inst.  Mr.  Ellis  left  Madias  on  Macdi 
16  last,  bearing  in  health  the  ill  eSeoU 
of  service  in  India,  but  tAkbig  leave  ol 
the  Governor  and  his  friends  at  the 
railway  in  excellent  spirits  sad  amid 
hearty  cheers.  He  has  eemd  bnt  a 
few  short  months  at  Lord  Salisbniy'i 
Council.  His  health  led  him  to  p^  ■ 
visit  to  Batli,  and  he  had  returned  on 
the  day  previous  to  his  death  mptf 
rently  much  benefited,  Hr.  Bills  wh 
fifty-two  yoars  of  age,  and  ha  will  b« 
missed  at  the  India  Council,  where 
men  with  the  latest  impresaiciie  about 
India  derived  in  India  are  inTalnabla. 
Mr.  Ellis  entered  the  Madias  Civil  8«- 
vice  in  the  year  IMl,  and  beoams  mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  Uadns,  in  IBTS, 
and  member  of  the  Home  OonneU  la 
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THE  HON.  MRS.  GREVILLE- 
HOWARD. 

The  Hon.  Mary  Greville-Howard,  of 
Elford,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  Castle 
Rising,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and 
Ashstead  Park,  Surrey,  died  on  the 
19th  inst.,  in  her  ninety-third  year. 
This  venerable  lady,  one  of  our  great 
landed  proprietors,  possessing  some 
20,000  acres  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk, 
Westmoreland,  Stafford,  and  Surrey, 
was  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Richard  Bagot  (afterwards  Howard), 
brother  of  the  first  Lord  Bagot,  and 
was,  through  Jier  mother,  Frances  (sis- 
ter of  Henry,  twelfth  Earl  of  Suffolk 
and  fifth  Earl  of  Berkshire),  eventual 
representative  of  the  thirteenth  Earl 
of  Suffolk.  She  married,  July  9,  1807, 
Colonel  the  Hon.  Fulke  Greville  Upton, 
second  son  of  Clot  worthy,  first  Lord 
Templetown,  and  her  husband  assimied, 
in  consequence,  the  surname  of  Howard. 
He  died  on  March  4,  1846. 

THE  EARL  OF  ST.  GERMANS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Granville 
Eliot,  G.C.B.;  P.C,  LL.D.,  Earl  of  St. 
Germans,  and  Baron  Eliot  of  St.  Ger- 
mans, in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  died  on 
the  7th  inst.  His  Lordship  was  bom  Au- 
gust 29,  1798,  the  only  son  of  William, 
second  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  by  his  first 
wife,  Lady  Georgiana  Augusta  Leveson 
Go  wer,  fourth  daughter  of  Granville,  first 
Marquis  of  Stafford  (father  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Sutherland).  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  Prior  to  his  accession  to  the 
Peerage  (January  19,  1846)  he  sat  in 
Parliament  for  Liskeard,  1824  to  1832, 
and  for  East  Cornwall  from  1837  to 
1845.  He  was  Secretary  of  Legation 
at  Madrid,  1824  to  1833,  and  a  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  1827  to  1832.  In  1835, 
being  then  Lord  Eliot,  he  went  as 
Envoy  to  Spain,  and  concluded  the 
famous  "Eliot  Convention."  In  1841 
lie  was  made  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, and,  in  1846,  Postmaster-General. 
From  December  1 862,  to  March  1855, 
he  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
twice— viz.,  1857  to  1858,  and  1859  to 
18GG— Lord  Steward  of  the  Household. 
This  high-minded  and  accomplished 
nobleman  thus  filled  several  imiwrtant 
offices  of  the  State,  and,  in  each,  ren- 
dered good  service  to  his  country.  The 
fairness  and  ability  with  which  he  ad- 
ministered tlie  government  of  Ireland 
during  his  ViceroyaJty,  and  the  genial 
courtesy  which  characterised  his  Court 


at  Dublin  Castle,  gained  for  him  the 
honour  and  esteem  of  all  parties.  He  was 
essentially  a  gentleman.  The  earl  mar- 
ried, September  2, 1824,  Lady  Jemima 
Comwallis,  third  daughter  and  coheir- 
ess of  Charles,  second  and  last  Marquis 
Comwallis,  by  the  Lady  Louisa  Gordon, 
his  wife,  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
Alexander,  fourth  Duke  of  Gordon, 
Rnt.,  and  leaves  surviving  issue  one 
daughter,  Lady  Louisa  Ponsonby,  and 
three  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  William 
Gordon  Comwallis,  now  fourth  Earl  of 
St.  Germans,  was  summoned  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  his  father's  barony 
of  Eliot  in  1870 ;  he  was  bom  in  1829, 
and  was  formerly  M.P.  for  Devonport, 
and  previously  in  the  Diplomatic 
service. 


MISS   JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

Miss  Julia  Eavanagh,  a  well-known 
litterateur  and  novelist,  died  suddenly 
at  Nice  on  the  28th  inst.  She  was  bom 
at  Thurles  in  1824,  but  resided  nearly 
her  whole  life  in  France.  Her  nu- 
merous works  were  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  delineation  of  French 
life  and  character,  which  she  most 
faithfully  portrayed.  Besides  being 
the  authoress  of  many  stories  and 
essays  contributed  to  periodical  litera- 
ture, and  of  various  novels,  we  may 
mention,  amongst  Miss  Eavanagh's 
well-known  productions,  "Nathalie," 
"  Woman  in  France  during  the 
Eighteenth  Century,"  "The  Women 
of  Christianity,"  "French  Women  of 
Letters,"  "English  Women  of  Let- 
ters," «  Queen  Mab,"  «  Beatrice,"  and 
"  Sylvia." 


BISHOP  MORIARTY. 

Tlie  Right  Rev.  David  Moriarty,  D.D., 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Eerry,  died 
in  his  palace  at  Eillamey  on  the  1st 
inst.  He  was  bom  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tralee,  one  of  the  old  Irish 
sept  of  O'Moriarty,  and  received  his 
education  in  a  French  college  at  Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer,  and  at  Maynooth,  in 
the  county  of  Eildare.  In  1839  he 
became  vice-president  of  the  Irish 
College  at  Paris;  in  1845  Rector  of 
the  Missionary  College  of  Allhallows, 
Dmmcondra,  Dublin ;  Coadjutor  Bi- 
shop of  Eerry  in  1854;  and,  finally. 
Bishop  of  that  see  in  1856.  The  death 
of  this  admirable  prelate,  whose  life 
was  unreservedly  given  to  the  due  per- 
formance of  his  episcopal  duties,  and 
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to  everytliinc:  Ihat  tended  to  tlie  real 
interests  of  his  country,  has  cast  the 
deepest  gloom  over  the  diocese  of 
Kerry  and  throughout  Ireland  gene- 
rally. In  private  life  he  was  beloved, 
and  in  public  esteemed  by  all  parties, 
for  he  never  mixed  himself  up  with 
what  are  called  national  politics. 
Through  his  instrumentality  churches, 
6choo£,  and  religious  houses  have 
sprung  up  in  all  parts  of  Kerry,  and 
every  good  work  has  been  fostered. 
Bishop  Moriarty's  opinion  often  guided 
Parliament  and  the  Irish  Government, 
and  his  loss  will  create  a  void  difficult 
to  be  filled.  He  published  many  pas- 
toral letters  and  sermons. 


MDLLE.  TITIENS. 

Mdlle.  Titiens  died  at  her  residence, 
Finchley  Boad,  early  on  Wednesday 
morning,  the  3rd  inst.,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
four,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  On 
the  Tuesday  Mdlle.  Titiens  was  exceed- 
ingly cheerful,  dined  as  usual,  and 
passed  the  evening  without  discomfort. 
Towards  bedtime,  however,  she  became 
faint  and  could  only  retire  with  assist- 
ance. She  slept  tranquilly  till  about 
two  in  the  morning ;  though  still  able  to 
take  nourishment  and  perfectly  con- 
scious she  was  found  to  be  evidently 
sinking,  and  died  without  suffering. 
Mdlle.  Titiens,  who  was  of  Hungarian 
parentage,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  in  1 834. 
She  made  her  first  appearance  upon  the 
operatic  stage  at  Hamburg  in  1849,  in 
the  character  of  Lucrezia  in  Donizetti's 
opera  "Lucrezia  Borgia."  She  after- 
wards appeared  with  great  success  at 
Frankfort  and  Vienna,  and  made  her 
dibut  in  England  as  Valentine  in  "  Les 
Huguenots  "  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
in  1858.  From  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent year,  Mdlle.  Titiens,  who  settled 
in  London,  has  been  a  most  popular 
prima  donna  on  the  English  stage. 
For  many  seasons  she  was  the  principal 
attraction  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera-house. 
A  year  or  two  ago  she  made  a  brilliant 
tour  in  the  United  States,  and  upon  her 
return  resumed  her  wonted  position  at 
Drury  Lane. 


November. 

M.  LANFBE7. 

The  death  of  M.  Lanfrey,  the  his- 
torian, is  just  announced  from  Paris. 
He  was  bom  at  Chambery  in  1828, 
sat   in  the   Assembly   of    1871,   and 


was  Ambassador  at  Berne  during  M. 
Thiers'  Presidency.  His  death  deprives 
the  Republicans  of  another  life  senator- 
ship. 

GENERAL  LOBD  HENBY  PEBCY. 

General  Lord  Heniy  Hugh  Manvers 
Percy,  K.C.B.,  V.C,  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  was  found 
dead  on  his  bed  on  Monday  afternoon, 
the  3rd,  at  his  residence  in  Eaton 
Square.  He  had  been  out  for  his  usual 
carriage  drive  in  the  morning,  and 
after  luncheon  went  to  his  bed-room. 
Some  time  afterwards  his  servant 
entered  the  room,  and  found  him  on 
the  bed,  apparently  asleep;  but  the 
medical  men  called  in  suppose  that  he 
had  been  dead  about  an  hour.  Lord 
Henry  Percy  was  the  youngest  son  of 
George,  fifth  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  was  bom  Aug.  22,  1817.  He  ob- 
tained his  first  commission  in  the 
Grenadier  Guards  in  July  1836,  and 
served  with  that  regiment  in  Canada 
during  the  insurrection  in  1838,  and  in 
the  Eastern  campaign  of  1854-6.  He 
was  present  at  the  battles  of  Alma 
(where  he  was  wounded),  Balaklava, 
and  Inkerman  (where  he  was  again 
wounded),  and  for  his  personal  bravery 
at  the  latter  conflict  he  received  the 
Victoria  Cross.  He  also  received  the 
brevet  rank  of  Colonel,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Queen. 
Afterwards  he  was  appoinied  to  com- 
mand the  British-Italian  Legion,  with 
the  local  rank  of  Brigadier-Gtoieral. 
He  commanded  the  first  battalion 
Grenadier  Guards  on  the  eii^>edition 
tlirough  New  Brunswick  after  the 
Trent  affair,  and  retired  from  the 
regiment  in  1862.  In  July  1865,  he 
was  elected  M.P.  for  North  Korthiim- 
berland,  and  sat  for  the  oonnty  till 
Dec.,  1868.  He  was  appointed  Colonel 
of  the  89th  (Princess  Victoria's)  Foot 
in  June  1874,  and  obtained  the  zank 
of  General  on  Oct.  1  last  under  the 
new  Army  scheme. 


GENERAL  FIBLD-MAB8HAL 
COUNT  VON  WEANGSL. 

General  Field-lianhal  Ck>iint  von 
Wrangel  died  at  half -past  eight  on 
Nov.  1.  He  was  bom  in  1764,  and 
entered  the  Army  in  1796.  lf^T«ii*i 
von  Wrangel  entered  the  DragoonB  ai 
a  cadet  in  1796 ;  became  a  Lleatenant- 
Colonel  1814,  and  Colonel  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Several  years  later  he 
was  named   Lieutenant-Genanlf  and 
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received  in  1848  the  command  of  the 
Second  CJorps  d'Arm^e  of  Federal 
troops  in  the  Schleswig  -  Holstein 
campaign.  In  1866,  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  sixtieth  year  of  military  service, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Field- 
Marshal.  He  was  also  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  "  Marches  "  and  Governor 
of  Berlin.  In  1864  he  was  called  to 
the  superior  command  of  the  Aostro- 
Pmssian  army  sent  against  Denmark, 
bub  was  replaced  subsequently  by 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia, 
being  at  the  same  time  raised  to  the 
title  of  Count,  and  rewarded  for  his 
rapid  success.  He  took  part  also  in 
the  war  of  1866,  but  without  a  com- 
mand, on  account  of  his  great  age. 
Von  Wrangel  has  also  played  an 
important  part  in  the  political  and 
military  history  of  Germany, 


December. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  A.  0. 
BENTINCK. 

Lieutenant-General  Arthur  Caven- 
dish Bentinck  died  on  the  11th  inst.,' 
at  Thomas's  Hotel,  Berkeley  Square. 
He  was  born  May  10,  1819,  the  second 
son  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and 
prandson  of  William  Henry,  third 
Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.,  and  became, 
at  the  death  of  his  cousin.  Lord  Henry 
William  Bentinck,  in  1870,  heir-pre- 
sumptive to  the  dukedom  of  Portland. 
He  entered  the  army  in  November, 
1838,  and  for  some  years  commanded 
the  7th  (Princess  Royal's)  Dragoon 
Guards,  and  was  subsequently  Inspect- 
ing Field  Officer  in  Dublin.  He  served 
with  his  regiment  in  the  Kaffir  war  of 
1847.  His  promotion  to  be  Lieutenant- 
General  dates  only  from  Oct.  1  last. 
General  Bentinck  married,  first,  Feb. 
18,  1857,  Elizabeth  Sophia,  eldest 
daugliter  of  Sir  St.  Vincent  Hawkins- 
Wliitshed,  Bart.,  and  by  her,  who  died 
Jan.  4,  1858,  leaves  an  only  child, 
William  John  Arthur  Charles  James 
Cavendish  Bentick,  born  Dec.  28, 
1857,  now  heir-presumptive  to  the 
dukedom  of  Portland.  General  Ben- 
tinck married,  secondly,  June  10, 
1 862,  Augusta  Mary  Elizabeth,  younger 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev. 
H.  M.  Browne,  Dean  of  Lismore,  by 
whom  he  leaves  three  sons  and  a 
daughter. 


ARCHDEACON    CLERKE. 


The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Clarke, 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  died  at  his 
residence,  Christ  Church,  on  Dec.  26. 
The  venerable  and  esteemed  gentle- 
man met  with  a  slight  accident  from 
a  fall  at  Brighton  a  few  weeks  since, 
which  had  caused  him  to  lay  up ;  but 
no  serious  apprehensions  were  felt  as 
to  his  general  health.  He  never, 
however,  recovered  from  the  shock  to 
the  system.  Archdeacon  Gierke  gra- 
duated at  Christ  Church  in  1818,  and 
became  a  student  of  that  society.  He 
was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Oxford, 
to  which  is  attached  a  canonry  of 
Christ  Church,  in  1830,  and  rector  of 
Milton,  Oxon,  in  1836.  He  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death  Sub- Dean  of 
Christ  Church  and  chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  Archdeacon  Gierke 
was  highly  respected  throughout  the 
University,  city,  and  diocese  of  Oxford, 
He  was  in  his  eightieth  year. 


MR.  F.  HAWKINS,   M.D. 

The  death  of  this  gentleman  took 
place  on  Dec.  13.  Mr.  Francis 
Hawkins,  M.D.,  was  one  of  the  phy- 
sicians to  her  Majesty's  household. 
He  was  bom  in  1793,  and  obtained  the 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1823,  at  Oxford, 
and  became  a  F.R.C.P.  in  1824.  Mr. 
Hawkins  was  Registrar  of  the  General 
Council  of  Medical  Registration  and 
Education  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  was  formerly  physician  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  and  lecturer  on 
the  Practice  of  Medicine,  King's  Col- 
lege. In  1829  he  was  appointed  Re- 
gistrar to  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Phy- 
sicians, which  office  he  held  till  1858. 
He  was  also  known  as  the  author  of 
**  Lectures  on  Rheumatism  and  some 
Diseases  of  the  Heart,"  and  **  Oratio 
Harveiana,"  published  in  1847. 


LORD   MIDDLETON. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Wil- 
loughby,  Baron  Middieton,  of  Middle- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  died 
on  the  19th  inst.,  at  his  seat  in  York- 
shire, Settrington  House,  Birdsall. 
He  was  bom  Aug.  28,  1817,  the  eldest 
son  of  Henry  Willoughby,  Esq.,  of 
Birdsall  and  Settrington,  Yorkshire 
(great-grandson  of  the  first  Lord),  by 
I  (Siarlotte,  his  wife,  eldest  daughter 
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of  tbe  Yen.  Archdeacon  John  Ejk,  of 
Babnorth,  Notts,  and  succeeded  hia 
cousin  as  eighth  Baron  Nov.  6,  1856. 
The  late  peer  was  known  as  a  keen 
sporUmac,  and  possessed  ona  of  the 
finest  packs  of  hounds  in  England. 
He  was  a  D.L.  of  Notts,  and  formerly 
Captain  South  Notts  Yeomanry  Caval^ 
ftnd  hon.  Colonel  first  brig:ado  Gaat 
Hiding;  Artitlciy  Volunteers.  His 
Lordship  married,  Aug.  3,  1313,  Julia 
Louisa,  only  daughter  of  tlie  late 
Alexander  William  Bosville,  Esq.,  of 
Thorpe  and  Gunlhwaite,  in  the  county 
of  York,  and  Annadale  Castle,  Isle  of 
Skye,  and  had  ci):ht  sons  and  five 
daughters.  His  eldest  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Digby  Wentworth  Itajard,  now 
ninth  Lord  Middloton,  late  Captain 
Scots  Fusilier  Goaids,  was  born  in 
1844,  and  married,  1869,  Eliza  Mary 
Gordon,  only  danghter  of  the  late  Sir 
Alexander  Penrose  Gordon  Gumming, 


THE  KEV.  CAPEL  MOLYSEUS, 
B.A. 

The  Hev.  Capel  Molypeux,  B.A.,  died 
at  Cannes  on  the  2Tth  inst.,  at  tlie  age 
of  seventy- throe.  He  was  cdacated  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  ho 
took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1826,  and  was 
admitted  to  Holy  Orders  in  1S38. 
He  was  [or  some  time  minister  of  the 
Lock  Chapel,  and  from  I860  to  1ST3 
he  was  vicar  of  St.  Paul's,  Onslow 
Sqiutre,  Brompton.  He  resigned  the 
living  in  conscqnence  of  his  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Bennett  jadgmeat, 
and  aftorwards  preached  for  some  time 
at  St.  James's  Hall. 


CANON   MOZLET. 

IntolH>;cncc  has  reaciicd  Oxford  of 
t1ic  death,  on  the  2ft)i,  of  Canon  James 
OowHng  Jlozley,  D.D.  Besides  being 
a  Canon  of  Christ  Church  ho  was  Regius 
Professror  of  Divinity  in  the  University, 
anil  vicar  ot  Old  ^horeham,  Sussex. 
lie  had  been  ailing  for  some  lime 
|xu<t,  and  his  death  was  not  unex- 
pected. 


The  Most  Hon.  Eliza,  Marchioness 
of  Northampton,  died  on  the  4th  ioat., 
at  Florence.  Her  Ladyship  was  the 
second  daughter  of  Admiral  the  Hon. 
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Sir  Oeorge  Elliot,  E.C.B.  (son  ui 
Gilbert,  first  Eail,  and  brodier  of 
Oeorge,  second  Earl  of  Minto,  G.O.B.), 
by  Eliia  Cecilia,  his  wife,  youngest 
daughter  of  James  Ness,  Esq.,  of 
Osgodoie,  in  the  coouty  of  Tort,  and 
was  married,  Aug.  21,  1B44,  to  Captain 
Lord  William  Compton,  E.N.,  who 
succeeded  to  the  nurqaisate  of  North- 
ampton on  March  3  last,  at  the  death 
of  hia  elder  brother.  The  Marchioness 
leaves  four  sons  and  three  danghten ; 
of  the  latter  the  eldest,  KAtrina 
Cecilia,  is  Couat«ss  Cowper. 


MR.  SYDNEY  SHIREE. 

Mr.  Sydney   Smirke,  E.A.,  P.B.S., 

F.8.A.,  the  architect,  died  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  on  the  8th  inst.,  in  his 
seventy- eighth  year.  Among  hia  prin- 
cipal worl^  are  the  Carlton  and  Con- 
servative club-houses  in  London;  the 
restorations  of  portions  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  York  MinBt«r  (after  the 
second  fi.re),  the  Savoy  Chapel,  and 
the  Temple ;  the  leading-room  and 
many  other  works  at  the  British 
Museum ;  and  the  new  Boyal  Academy 
at  Burlington  House.  Ur.  Smirke  was 
elected  Associate  of  the  Boyal  Aca- 
demy in  184S,  B.A.  in  1860,  ProEessor 
of  Architecture  in  1861,  and  Treasurer 
in  1863.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Academy  and  of  the  Soans  Maseum, 
and  had  received  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Boyal  Institute  of  British  Aichi- 


MR.  WELD  OP  LTILWOfiTH. 

Edward  Joseph  Weld,  Esq.,  of  Lnl- 
worth  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Dorset, 
J,P.  and  D.L.,  died  on  the  Bth  inst. 
He  was  bom  June  8,  1806,  the  eldest 
son  nf  Joseph  Weld,  Esq.,  of  Lnlwoith 
Castle,  by  the  Hon.  Elizabeth  Char- 
lotte Stourton,  his  wife,  danght«r  of 
Charles  Philip,  sixteenth  Lord  Stouiton, 
and  was  nephew  of  his  Bminenoe 
Cardinal  Weld,  the  first  Englishman 
who  had  a  seat  in  the  Conclave  since 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  IX.  The 
Welds  of  Lul  worth,  originally  of  Batoiit 
in  Cliesliire,  have  long  held  a  leading 
position  among  the  Catholic  aristo- 
cracy of  England,  and  stiU  poascss 
very  extensive  estates  and  iuSaenoe. 
The  gentleman  whose  death  we  reooid 
served  as  High  SheriS  of  Dorselvhira 
in  IST2.  He  married,  Aug.  S,  1838, 
Ellen  Caroline,  eldest  daughter  ot  Six 
Bourchier  Palk  Wrey,  But.,  of  Twtw 
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Stock  Court,  Devon,  and  by  her,  who 
died  Oct.  13,  1866,  leaves  issue. 


MR.   R.   N.   WORNUM. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nicholson  Womum,  the 
Keeper  and  Secretary  of  the  National 
Gallery,  died  on  the  15th  inst.,  at  his 
house  in  Belsize  Square,  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year.  Having  been  educated  at 
the  University  College,  London,  he 
went  abroad  in  1834  to  study  painting 
in  the  Continental  galleries,  returning 


in  1839,  when  he  became  a  frequent 
contributor  on  art  subjects  to  periodical 
and  cyclopaedic  literature.  He  prepared 
the  official  catalogue  of  the  National 
Gallery,  and  was  subsequently  lecturer 
on  Art  to  the  Government  Schools  of 
Design,  librarian  and  keeper  of  the 
casts  to  the  Schools  of  Design ;  and  (from 
1855)  secretary  and  keeper  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  Womum  was  the  author 
of  numerous  works  on  "Painting  and 
Painters,"  and  also  of  an  essay  on  **  The' 
Exhibition  of  1851,"  and  various  cata- 
logues and  reports  on  art  collections. 


EEMAEKABLE    TEIAXiS. 


RIDSDALE  V.  CLIFTON  AND  OTHERS. 

Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  Before  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Selbome,  Sir  James  Colvile,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Lord  Justice 
James,  Sir  Robert  PhiUimore,  Sir  Montague  Smith,  Sir  Robert  Collier,  Sir 
W,  B.  Brett,  Sir  R  P.  Amphlett ;  as  Assessors — ^the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Bishops  of  Chichester,  St.  Asaph,  Ely,  and  St.  David's. 

Sir  James  Stephen,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Arthur  Charles,  Mr.  Francis  H.  Jeune, 
and  Dr.  Walter  Phillimore  were  counsel  for  the  appellant,  Mr.  Bidsdale  ; 
Dr.  Stephens,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Shaw  for  the  respondents. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  part  of  a  judgment  or  decree  pronounced  by 
Lord  Penzance,  as  judge  of  the  Arches  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  matter  of 
the  representation  of  three  parishioners  of  St.  Peter's,  Folkestone,  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  1874,  in 
which  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ridsdale,  M.  A.,  the  incumbent  of  St.  Peter's,  was  the 
person  complained  of. 

The  representation  of  the  parishioners  to  Lord  Penzance  alleged  that  Mr. 
Ridsdale  had  offended  against  the  statutes,  laws,  and  canons  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  respect  of  the  following  practices  and  acts,  namely: — 

1.  The  use  of  lighted  candles  during  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, when  not  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light. 

2.  The  wearing  in  the  Communion  Service,  and  in  the  administration  of 
the  Communion,  of  certain  unlawful  ecclesiastical  vestments,  other  than  and 
beside  and  instead  of  those  appointed  and  allowed  by  law,  to  wit,  vestments 
known  as  an  alb  and  a  chasuble. 

3.  The  mixing  water  with  the  Sacramental  wine  used  and  administered 
in  the  Communion. 

4.  The  use  in  the  Communion  Service,  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
Communion  to  commimioants,  of  bread  and  flour  made  in  the  form  of  circular 
wafers,  instead  of  bread  such  as  is  usual  to  be  eaten. 

5.  The  standing,  while  saying  the  prayer  of  consecration  in  the  Commu- 
nion Service,  at  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of  the  communion  table  (such 
table  then  standing  against  the  east  wall,  with  its  shorter  side  towards  the 
north  and  south),  in  such  wise,  that,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  saying  the 
prayer,  Mr.  Ridsdale  was  between  the  people  and  the  table,  with  his  back  to 
the  people,  so  that  the  people  could  not  see  him  break  the  bread,  or  take  the 
cup  into  his  hand. 

6.  The  kneeling,  or  bending  the  knee  while  saying  the  prayer  of 
consecration. 
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7.  Tlie  causing  the  '^  Agnus  Dei ''  to  be  sung  immediately  after  the  prayer 
of  consecration. 

8.  The  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  when  only  one  person  communi- 
cated with  the  celebrant. 

9  and  10.  The  use  of  processions  round  the  churchy  with  banners  and  a 
cross,  and  various  dresses  and  vestments. 

11.  The  having  set  up,  and  placed,  without  lawful  authority  and  unlaw- 
fully, and  since  the  consecration  of  the  church,  upon  the  top  of  the  screen 
separating  the  chancel  from  the  nave,  and  still  unlawfully  retaining  there,  a 
crucifix  and  24  metal  candlesticks  with  candles,  which  said  candles  were 
lighted  when  not  needed  to  give  light. 

1 2.  The  having  set  up,  and  placed  without  lawful  authority,  and  unlaw- 
fully, and  since  the  consecration  of  the  church,  and  still  retaining  in  his 
church,  certain  figures  in  coloiured  relief,  purporting  to  represent  scenes  of 
the  Passion,  and  forming  what  are  called  Stations  of  the  Cross  and  Passion, 
some  of  which  relate  to  legendary  scenes,  and  which,  as  a  whole,  tend  to 
encourage  ideas  and  devotions  of  a  superstitious  kind. 

Lord  Penzance  gave  judgment  against  Mr.  Bidsdale  on  all  points,  except 
the  latter  part  of  charge  11.  From  this  judgment,  but  only  on  the  2nd,  4th, 
6th,  and  11th  charges,  Mr.  Ridsdale  now  appealed. 

The  trial  was  commenced  on  Tuesday,  January  23. 

Sir  James  Stephen,  Q.O.,  opened  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  appellant. 
His  address  lasted  three  days.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Oharles  on 
the  same  side. 

On  Saturday,  January  27,  Dr.  Stephens,  Q.O.,  commenced  his  argument 
for  the  respondent;  Mr.  Benjamin  Shaw  followed,  and,  on  Febmary  1,  after 
hearing  Sir  J.  Stephens,  Q.G.,  in  reply,  the  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  their 
Lordships  would  consider  their  judgment. 

On  Monday,  May  12,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coanoil  met 
to  give  judgment.  The  lords  present  were — ^The  Archbishop  of  Canterbaiy, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  Lord  Selbome, 
Lord  Justice  Brett,  Sir  J.  Colvile,  Sir  M.  Smith,  Sir  W.  James,  and  Sir  B. 
Collier. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  read  the  judgment.  He  said  the  appeal  was  brought 
in  respect  of  four  matters  only.  First,  the  wearing  during  the  service  of  the 
Holy  Commimion  the  vestments  known  as  an  alb  and  a  chasuble ;  secondly, 
saying  the  prayer  of  consecration  in  the  Communion  service  whilst  standing 
at  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of  the  Communion  table  in  such  wise  that  the 
people  could  not  see  the  appellant  breaking  the  bread  or  taldng  the  cap  into 
his  hand ;  thirdly,  the  use  in  the  Communion  service  of  wafer  bread  or 
wafers ;  fourthly,  the  placing  an  unlawful  crucifix  on  the  top  of  the  soreen 
separating  the  chancel  from  the  nave  of  the  church.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
said : — First,  as  to  the  charge  of  wearing  an  alb  and  a  chasuble,  their  lord* 
ships  did  not  propose  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  vestments  proper  to  be 
worn  by  bishops;  and  in  referring  to  the  dresses  of  parochial  clergy  they 
would  use  the  term  vestments  to  denote  the  alb  and  chasuble  as  distinguished 
from  the  surplice.  The  apx)cllant's  argument  was  that  the  ornaments  rubiio 
in  the  revised  Prayer  Book  of  1G62  was  now  the  only  law  as  to  the  yestme  of 
the  clergy.  His  further  argimient  would  be  correct  if  this  first  propoBitioa 
was  correct.  Their  lordships,  however,  were  unable  to  accept  the  psoposi- 
tion.    They  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  misapprehension  to  suppose  that 
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the  rubric  note  of  1GG2  as  to  ornaments  was  intended  to  have,  or  did  have, 
the  affect  of  repealing  the  law  as  it  previously  stood,  and  of  substituting  for 
the  previoas  law  another  and  a  different  law,  formulated  in  the  words  of  the 
rubric  note,  and  of  thus  making  the  year  1662  a  new  point  of  departure  in 
the  legislation  on  this  subject.  What  was  the  state  of  the  law  before  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662,  and  what  alteration,  if  any,  was  made  by  the  Act  ? 
The  ornaments  rubric  was  not,  when  originally  introduced,  and  was  not 
meant  to  be,  an  enactment  at  all.  It  ended  with  a  reference  to  the  statute 
1st  Elizabeth,  c.  2,  in  terms  which  showed  that  the  rubric  claimed  no 
intrinsic  authority  of  itself.  Their  lordships  were  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
advertisements  (which  was  the  word  used  for  admonitions  or  injunctions)  of 
Elizabeth,  issued  in  1556,  were  of  full  authority,  and  the  Archbishop,  in 
putting  them  in  force,  stated  that  they  were  issued  by  the  Queen's  authority. 
They  could  not  admit  that  the  recognition  of  their  authority  could  be  con- 
trolled by  expressions  found  in  correspondence  of  the  character  of  the 
Parker  correspondence,  but  even  from  that  correspondence  their  lordships 
had  drawn  a  conclusion  opposite  to  that  in  support  of  which  it  was  referred 
to  on  behalf  of  the  appellant.  The  book  of  advertisements  was  promulgated 
in  the  form  imposed  cm  the  Archbishop  by  the  Royal  wiU;  and  the  cor- 
respondence contained  distinct  evidence  that  Archbishop  Parker  considered 
them  an  exercise  of  the  statutory  power.  The  advertisements  prescribed  the 
vestments  in  cathedrals,  and  expressly  appointed  the  surplice  to  be  worn, 
and  it  was  not  seriously  contended  that  albs  or  chasubles  could,  in  any 
practical  sense,  be  worn  concurrently  with  the  surplice.  If,  therefore,  the 
use  of  the  surplice  at  the  Communion  was  rendered  lawful  and  obligatory  by 
the  advertisements,  the  use  of  albs  or  chasubles  at  the  administration  was 
thereby  rendered  unlawful.  The  authority  of  the  advertisements  continu- 
ously up  to  the  time  of  the  Restoration  (except  during  the  Great  Rebellion) 
was  complete,  and  in  many  existing  documents  written  by  archbishops,  and 
bishops,  and  canons  of  Convocation,  the  authority  of  the  advertisements  was 
fully  recognised.  The  surplice  was  consistently  treated  as  the  vestment 
required  by  law  expressly  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  Their 
lordships  had,  on  a  review  of  all  the  -  evidence,  arrived  at  the  opinion  that 
the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  Judicial  Committee  in  "  Hibbert  v.  Purchas  " 
that  the  advertisements  had  all  the  force  of  law,  appeared  to  be  not  only 
warranted,  but  irresistible.  The  question  then  came  :  Was  it  the  intention 
and  effect  of  the  alteration  in  the  ornaments  rubric  of  1662  to  repeal  the  25th 
section  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  set  up  a  new  and  self-contained 
law  on  the  subject  of  ornaments  ?  The  history  of  the  revision  of  the  Prayer 
Book  was  strongly  opposed  to  such  a  conclusion.  In  the  revised  book  the 
statute  of  1st  Elizabeth,  cap.  2,  was  reprinted  at  the  beginning  of  the  book 
as  an  unrepealed  and  effective  law,  and  it  was  transcribed  in  the  MS.  copy 
approved  by  the  two  Convocations.  Their  lordships  could  not,  therefore, 
look  upon  this  rubric  as  being  otherwise  than  what  it  was  before — namely, 
a  memorandum  or  note  of  reference  to  the  earlier  law.  The  only  change 
was,  that  into  the  words  of  the  old  rubric  with  regard  to  the  vestments  were 
interpolated  the  words,  "at  all  times  other  ministration,"  as  if  to  direct 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  then  state  of  the  law  the  use  of  the 
same  vestures  by  the  minister  at  all  times  of  his  ministration  was  the  ordinary 
and  the  general  rule.  That  was  the  only  explanation  which  was  in  harmony 
with  the  list  of  alterations  in  the  book  now  in  the  library  of  the  House  of 
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Lords,  out  of  which  was  fairly  written  the  Book  of  Oommon  Prayer,  sub- 
scribed  in  16C1  by  the  two  Convocations.    That  original  book  oontained  the 
record  of  all  alterations   and  additions  made  by  Convocation.     At  the 
beginning  was  a  tabular  list  of  the  material  alterations  set  out  in  parallel 
columns,  among  which  no  mention  of  the  rubric  in  question  occurred,  and  a 
note  stated  that  these  were  all  the  material  alterations,  the  rest  being  only 
verbal     Accordingly,  it  was  found  that  the  bishops  in  the  visitations  down 
to  1686  were  accustomed  to  ask,  "  have  you  a  comely  large  surplice  for  the 
minister  to  wear  at  all  times  of  his  public  ministrations  in  the  church  ? " 
Among  the  alterations  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  in  1669  to  meet  the 
views  of  Dissenters,  in  the  rubric  proposed  by  them  occur  these  words — 
'  *  Whereas  the  surplice  is  appointed  to  be  used  by  all  ministers  in  performing 
Di\dne  offices,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  it  is  continued  only  as  by  an  ancient 
and  decent  habit."    The  practice  of  wearing  the  surplice  was  thus  found  to 
be  uniform,  ox)en,  continuous,   and  under  authoritative  sanction.     What, 
then,  was  the  weight  in  law  of  such  contemporaneous  and  continual  usage  ? 
The  answer  might  be  taken  from  the  words  of  the  learned  judges  in  previous 
cases,  that  their  lordships  would  not  be  justified  in  differing  from  the  con- 
struction put  upon  the  law  by  contemporaneous  and  long-continued  usage; 
there  would  be  no  safety  for  property  or  liberty  if  it  could  be  successfully 
contended  that  all  lawyers  and  statesmen  had  been  mistaken  for  centuries  as 
to  the  practical  meaning  of  an  old  Act  of  Parliament.     Their  lordships  had 
entered  at  great  length  into  tliis  subject,  out  of  respect  for  the  elaborate 
arguments  addressed  to  them,  and  not  from  any  hesitation  as  to  what  their 
decision  ought  to  be.     They  decided,  therefore,  that  the  decision  of  the 
learned  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Arches  as  to  the  vestments  worn  by  the 
appellant  following  that  of  the  Judicial  Committee  in  '^  Hibbert  v.  Purchas,*' 
was  correct,  and  ought  to  be  affirmed.     The  second  point  was  the  position  of 
the  celebrant  at  the  Communion  table  during  the  prayer  of  consecration. 
The  rule  by  which  the  position  of  the  minister  must  be  determined  must  be 
found  in  the  rubrical  directions  of  the  Communion  office  in  the  Prayer  Book, 
there  being  nothing  in  any  statute  to  control  or  supplement  those  directions. 
The  rubrics  mu8t  be  construed  to  meet  either  hypothesis— of  the  table  being 
fixed  against  the  east  wall  or  standing  in  the  body  of  the  church.     The 
term   **east"  or  "eastward"  nowhere  occurred    in    the  Prayer    Book. 
Wherever  the  table  stood  it  was  the  duty  of  the  minister  to  stand  at  the  side 
of  the  table,  which,  supposing  the  church  to  be  built  with  the  ordinary  east- 
ward position,  would  be  next  the  north,  whether  that  was  the  longer  or  the 
shorter  side  of  the  table.    The  direction  was  absolute,  and  had  refeorence  to 
one  of  the  points  of  the  compass  fixed  by  natiure.     Their  lordships  thought 
the  words  ''  before  the  table,"  in  connection  with  the  manual  acts,  were 
meant  to  be  equivalent  to  "in  the  sight  of  the  people."    The  minister  must 
stand  80  that  he  might  in  good  faith  enable  the  communicants  present,  or 
the  bulk  of  them,  being  properly  placed,  to  see  if  there  be  the  breaking  of 
bread,  and  the  performance  of  the  other  manual  acts  mentioned.     He  must 
not  interpose  his  body,  so  as  intentionally  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  rubric, 
and  prevent  this  result.     Applying  these  principles  to  the  present  case,  their 
lordships  were  not  satisfied  that  the  evidence  proved  an  intention  to  prevent 
the  people  seeing  him  break  the  bread;  and  they  would  recommend  an 
alteration  to  be  made  in  the  decree  in  this  respect.    Coming  to  the  third 
charge — the  use  of  wafer  bread — ^the  charge  was  consistent  with  the  poni- 
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bility  that  bread  such  as  is  usually  to  be  eaten,  but  circular  and  very  thin, 
was  what  was  used;  if  that  was  what  was  used,  their  lordships  did  not  think 
it  could  be  pronounced  illegal.  The  object  in  the  rubric  on  this  matter  was 
to  take  away  occasion  of  dissension  and  superstition.  If  it  had  been  proved 
that  the  wafer  properly  so  called  had  been  used  by  the  appellant,  it  would 
have  been  illegal ;  but  as  the  averment  and  proof  were  insufficient,  their 
lordships  would  advise  an  alteration  of  the  decree  in  this  respect.  The  fourth 
charge  was  the  erection  of  a  crucifix  on  the  top  of  a  screen  separating  the 
chancel  from  the  nave,  with  twenty-four  metal  candlesticks  on  either  side 
with  lighted  candles.  In  connection  with  this  charge  there  were  others  of 
a  procession  and  kneeling  at  certain  points,  and  the  affixing  to  the  walls  of 
the  church  of  raised  pictures  representing  scenes  from  our  Lord's  Passion. 
It  was  clear  that  no  faculty  had  been  obtained  for  the  erection  of  a  crucifix, 
and  in  the  absence  of  such  faculty  it  was  unlawful.  In  some  cases  it  might 
be  desirable  to  give  leave  to  an  appellant  to  apply  for  a  faculty  for  something 
done  inadvertently  without  one  ;  in  this  case  their  lordships  were  of  opinion 
that  under  the  circumstances  the  ordinary  ought  not  to  grant  a  faculty  for 
the  crucifix.  The  words  in  which  the  learned  judge  of  the  Court  below  con- 
demned the  crucifix,  on  the  ground  of  its  liability  to  be  used  in  a  supersti- 
tious manner,  commended  themselves  to  their  lordships.  They  were  pre- 
pared, under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  to  affirm  the  decision  directing 
the  removal  of  the  crucifix  ;  while  they  desired  to  say  they  thought  it 
important  to  maintain,  in  respect  to  the  representation  of  sacred  persons 
and  objects  in  the  Church,  the  liberty  established  in  "  Philpotts  v.  Boyd," 
subject  to  the  power  and  duty  of  the  ordinary  so  to  exercise  his  judicial  dis- 
cretion in  granting  or  refusing  faculties  as  to  guard  against  their  being  likely 
to  be  abused  for  purposes  of  superstition.  In  conclusion,  his  lordship  said  : 
On  the  whole,  their  lordships  have  resolved  to  recommend  her  Majesty  to 
confirm  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  except  as  regards  the  position  of 
the  minister  and  the  use  of  wafer  bread  or  wafers,  and  as  to  these  they  will 
advise  her  Majesty  that,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  established  to  their  satisfaction 
that  the  appellant,  while  sajdng  the  Prayer  of  Consecration,  so  stood  that 
the  people  could  not  see  him  break  the  bread  or  take  the  cup  into  his  hands, 
as  alleged  in  the  representation  :  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  alleged  or  proved 
that  what  was  .used  in  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion  was  other 
than  bread,  such  as  is  usual  to  be  eaten,  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Arches 
should  be  in  these  respects  reversed  ;  and  they  would  further  humbly 
advise  her  Majesty  that,  in  respect  to  the  charges  as  to  which  the  decree  has 
reference,  the  costs  in  the  Court  of  Arches  should  be  paid  by  the  respondents 
to  the  appellant,  and,  further,  that  there  should  be  no  costs  in  this  appeal. 
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IL 


CRESS  WELL  AND  OTHERS  V.  WALROND. 

Probate,   Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division.    Before  the  Right  Hon.  the 
President  and  a  Special  Jury.    Probate  Causes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Parry,  Mr.  Inderwick,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Searle  appeared  for 
the  plaintiffs  ;  the  Attorney-General  (Sir  J.  Holker,  Q.O.),  Mr.  Cole,  Q.C., 
Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Phillpotts  and  Mr.  G.  Pitt-Lewis  appeared  for  Mr. 
Henry  Walrond,  one  of  the  defendants ;  Mr.  R.  C.  Dobbs  for  the  other 
defendants.  Lady  Janet  Walrond  and  Miss  Walrond,  the  widow  and  daughter 
of  the  testator. 

This  case  was  commenced  on  Wednesday,  May  26,  Mr.  Serjeant  Parry's 
opening  statement  occupying  the  day. 

The  plaintiffs,  as  executors,  propounded  the  last  will,  with  two  codidls, 
dated  respectively  August  29,  1868,  August  2,  1875,  and  December  11, 1875, 
of  Mr.  Bethell  Walrond,  late  of  Dulford  House,  CoUumpton,  in  the  ooonty 
of  Devon,  who  died  in  May  last  year ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Walrond,  the  son 
and  heir-at-law  of  the  deceased,  contested  their  validity  on  the  ground  that 
at  the  date  of  their  alleged  execution  his  father  was  not  of  sound  mind. 
The  other  defendants  merely  required  that  the  papers  should  be  preyed  in 
solemn  form. 

The  testator,  who  belonged  to  an  old  Devonshire  family,  and  who  was 
bom  in  1801,  succeeded  at  the  age  of  23,  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother, 
to  the  family  estates,  which  were  of  considerable  value.  He  was  for  some  time 
an  officer  of  the  Life  Guards,  and  in  1829  he  intermarried  with  Lady  Janet 
St.  Clair  Erskine,  only  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bosslyn,  by  whom  he  l>n^  a 
family  of  five  children.  In  1838  he  and  Lady  Janet  went  abroad,  and  they 
lived  together  at  different  places  on  the  Continent  imtil  1850,  when  they 
separated  by  agreement,  the  testator  taking  charge  of  their  only  son,  Mr. 
Henry  Walrond,  their  eldest  daughter.  Miss  Harriet  Walrond,  remaining  with 
her  mother.  Their  three  other  children  had  died  in  infancy.  In  1852  the 
testator  returned  to  England  with  his  son,  and  from  that  date  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  May  1876,  at  the  age  of  75,  lived  almost  the  life  of  a 
recluse  at  the  family  seat  in  Devonsliire.  He  was  of  tall  stature,  stem 
visage,  and  remarkable,  if  not  eccentric,  in  his  habits.  Though  not  shun- 
ning his  fellows,  he  received  few  visitors,  and  rarely  extended  his  hospitality 
to  those  whom  he  did  see  at  Dulford  House,  which  contained  a  fine  collection 
of  paintings,  x)urchased  by  him  during  his  residence  abroad.  The  house 
was  also  rich  in  old  oak  furniture,  the  most  remarkable  object  in  it  being  his 
own  four-post  bedstead,  which  was  of  carved  oak,  and  was  decorated  by  bin> 
in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  Upon  the  top  of  eadi  post  he  had  placed  a 
hearse  plume,  and  between  the  plumes  three  skulls  mounted  on  small 
pedestals.      His  room   also   contained   another   and. sadder  memento  of 
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death.  His  favourite  daughter  Augusta,  who  died  in  1845,  was  buried  at 
Frankfort.  On  his  return  to  England  he  had  her  body  exhumed  and  brought 
to  Dulford  House,  and  there  the  coflSn  lay  until  the  day  preceding  his  own 
death,  when  it  was  placed  in  the  vault  prepared  for  himself.  He  was  also 
remarkable  for  his  fondness  for  dogs.  He  believed  in  their  immortality,  and 
he  had  the  body  of  a  pet  dog,  "  Bob,"  brought  from  Nice  and  buried  in  his 
lawn,  where  he  also  erected  a  small  monimient  to  the  memory  of  his  dumb 
favourites.  He  was  intensely  proud  of  his  ancestry,  tracing  his  pedigree 
from  Edward  I.,  and  until  his  rupture  with  his  son — whom  he  disinherited 
by  the  testamentary  papers  the  subject  of  the  present  suit — evinced  a  fatherly 
anxiety  that  Henry  Walrond  should  prove  himself  worthy  of  his  name  and 
inheritance.  In  1859  he  entered  his  son,  who  had  been  previously  under 
the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cresswell,  of  Teignmouth,  as  a  gentleman  com- 
moner at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Up  to  this  date  there  had  been  no  inter- 
ruption in  the  affectionate  relationship  which  subsisted  between  the  father 
and  son.  At  Oxford,  however,  Mr.  Henry  Walrond  did  not  realise  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  father,  and  in  September  1861  the  testator  had  his  name 
removed  from  the  books  of  Christ  Church.  About  this  time,  also,  he  dis- 
covered that  his  son  had  become  engaged  to  a  Miss  Maude  Clarke,  who 
lived  with  her  mother,  a  widow  lady,  and  sisters  at  Teignmouth,  and  whose 
acquaintance  Henry  Walrond  made  while  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Cresswell.  The 
testator  no  sooner  heard  of  the  engagement  than  he  expressed  the  strongest 
disapproval  of  it,  and  on  learning  that  his  son  had  procured  a  licence  for  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Clarke  at  Teignmouth  took  immediate  steps  to  prevent 
the  solemnisation  of  the  ceremony,  in  which  he  was  for  the  moment  success- 
ful. Mr.  Henry  Walrond,  however,  persisted  in  his  resolution,  and  he  and 
Miss  Maude  Clarke  were  married  in  London,  in  November  1861.  The  testator 
invariably  spoke  of  the  marriage  as  a  "  disgraceful  one,"  and  of  Miss  Clarke 
and  her  mother  as  "  vile  and  vulgar,"  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  daughter- 
in-law  was  of  a  good  Cornish  family,  and  was  also  an  accomplished  and 
attractive  lady.  A  complete  rupture  between  father  and  son  ensued  on 
Mr.  Henry  Walrond's  marriage  with  Miss  Clarke,  and  it  was  still  further 
widened  by  litigation,  which  almost  immediately  afterwards  arose  between 
him  and  his  father.  Early  in  1862,  Mr.  Henry  Walrond  filed  a  bill  in 
Chancery  to  restrain  his  father  from  committing  waste  by  cutting  down  the 
timber  on  the  estate,  and  the  litigation  which  was  thus  commenced  between 
them  was  terminated  in  1868  by  compromise,  the  testator  agreeing  to  purchase 
for  a  stipulated  sum  his  son's  reversion  in  the  property.  He  never  saw  his 
wife  or  daughter,  who  still  reside  abroad,  after  1860.  It  did  not  clearly 
appear  how  or  when  their  estrangement  arose ;  but  about  the  date  of  the 
testator's  return  to  England  it  seemed  to  have  deepened  into  absolute  hate 
on  his  part,  there  being  scarcely  a  letter — and  they  were  numerous — which 
was  written  by  him  between  that  period  and  his  death,  and  in  which*he  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  family  matters,  which  did  not  contain  some  opprobrious 
mention  of  them.  He  had  also  litigation  with  liis  wife  and  daughter ;  but, 
beyond  this  circumstance,  there  had  been  nothing  apparently  in  their 
conduct  to  justify  the  hate  he  entertained  towards  them.  A  like  feeling  of 
hate  towards  his  son  seemed  to  possess  him  after  1861,  and  it  was  in  these 
circumstances  that  he  made  the  testamentary  papers  now  in  dispute.  The 
will  which  was  executed  on  August  29,  1868,  commenced  : — 

**  I  hereby  revoke  all  wills  and  testamentary  writings  by  me  at  any  time 
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made,  and  particularly  a  will  dated  on  or  about  the  IGth  of  May,  1856  (made 
in  favour  of  his  Bon),  <S:c.  My  wife  Lady  Janet  Walrond,  my  daughter 
Harriet  Walrond,  and  my  son,  the  said  Heniy  Walrond,  having  all  deserted 
me  and  persecuted  me  with  lawsuits,  rendering  my  life  miserable,  the  said 
Henry  Walrond,  my  only  son,  to  whom  I  devoted  myself  during  11  years  of 
my  life,  and  for  whose  sake  during  tliat  time  I  denied  myself  the  usual  com- 
forts of  my  station,  having  made,  when  just  20  years  of  age,  a  diagraoeful 
marriage  in  defiance  of  my  wishes,  I  wish  to  leave  all  my  property  of  what- 
ever nature  of  which  I  have  the  power  of  disposing  by  will — shaving  now 
purchased  from  the  said  Henry  Walrond  all  his  leversions  and  other 
expectancies  whatsoever  which  he  derived  under  the  settlement  made  on 
my  marriage  with  the  said  Lady  Janet  Walrond — to  those  friends  who  have 
consoled  me  with  their  sympathy  or  assistance,  not  foigetting  to  provide  also 
after  I  am  gone  for  my  dumb  friends,  who  have  been  the  faithful  companions 
and  comfort  of  my  solitude." 

Ho  then  devised  all  his  real  estates  to  trustees,  with  directions  to  sell  the 
same,  to  apply  the  interest  of  1,000L  to  the  maintenance  of  his  dogs,  and 
after  payment  of  certain  legacies  of  inconsiderable  amount  to  hold  the 
residue  of  his  real  and  personal  estate  in  trust  for  the  family  of  the  Rev. 
John  Forster  Allejme,  the  rector  of  the  neighbouring  parish,  with  whom  he 
had  been  for  many  years  acquainted.  Some  time  after  the  execution  of  the 
will  he  had  a  long  illness,  in  which  he  conceived  he  was  neglected  by  the 
Alleynes,  and  on  August  2,  1875,  he  added  a  codicil  to  the  will,  by  which  he 
substituted  for  the  Alle3aie  family  Mr.  Forster  M'C^eachey  Alleyne,  a 
nephew  of  the  Rev.  John  Alleyne,  as  the  object  of  kis  testamentary  bounty, 
and  he  also  appointed  Mr.  Alleyne,  who  is  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Lm,  one 
of  his  executors.  By  this  codicil,  also,  he  cut  down  the  bequest  of  1,0002. 
in  favour  of  his  dogs  to  300^,  all  his  dogs  but  one  being  then  dead  ;  and  by 
the  second  codicil  he  increased  his  gift  to  a  Miss  Marish,  one  of  the  legatees 
named  in  the  will.  He  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  had  disinherited 
his  son,  and  by  the  second  codicil  he  named  his  solicitor,  Mr.  F.  Barrow,  of 
Collumpton,  in  Devon,  one  of  his  executors,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pre- 
venting his  son  ever  again  entering  Dulford  House.  He  also  frequently  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  his  will  would  be  disputed  on  the  ground  of  his  alleged 
insanity,  and  with  it  he  left  behind  liim  a  paper,  in  which  he  set  out  at  length 
the  reasons  which  had  led  to  his  final  testamentary  dispositions,  chief  among 
these  reasons  being  the  false  statement  as  to  his  father's  consent  to  his  mar- 
riage made  by  Henry  Walrond  in  his  application  for  the  licence,  his  son's 
marriage  with  Miss  Clarke,  the  suit  instituted  against  him  by  his  son,  and 
his  Ron's  impeachment  of  his  sanity  in  the  affidavits  filed  in  the  ooiune  of 
the  suit.  A  report  of  the  remarkable  case  of  '^  Boughton  v.  Koight^''  which 
was  tried  in  this  Court  a  few  years  since,  and  which  in  its  general  features 
bore  a  resemblance  to  the  present  suit,  led  him  to  take  further  precaution  for 
the  upholding  of  his  will,  and  in  his  last  illness  he  obtained  from  aeyeral  of 
his  acquaintances  the  assurance  that  they  were  prepared  to  testify  to  his 
sanity. 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  case  which  was  laid  before  the  Court  on 
behalf  of  the  plaintiffs.  Li  supx>ort  of  it  a  large  body  of  evidence  was 
adduced,  the  witnesses  including  numerous  friends  and  acqaaintanoeB  of  the 
deceased,  persons  who  had  business  transactions  with  him,  sereral  medioal 
men  who  had  professionally  attended  him  from  time  to  time,  and  Sir  John 
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Walrond,  the  head  of  tlie  Wah'ond  family.  Sir  John  described  the  deceased 
as  a  man  of  "  strong  prejudices  and  strong  feelings,  not  amenable  to  argu- 
ment," and  endorsed  the  depositions  of  the  other  witnesses,  who,  while 
allowing  that  the  testator  was  in  some  respects  eccentric,  declared  he  was  a 
man  of  great  natural  intelligence,  of  great  business  capacity,  well  read  and 
accomplished.  They  were  aware,  they  further  said,  that  the  testator  made 
complaint  of  unfiilial  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Henry  Walrond,  as  well  as 
of  disobedience  to  his  wishes  in  respect  of  the  marriage  with  Miss  Clarke, 
but  they  were  unable  to  say  whether  these  complaints  were  well-founded 
or  not. 

On  the  close  of  the  plaintiff's  case,  the  Attomey-Greneral  proceeded  to 
state  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  declaring  at  the  outset  that,  though 
he  did  not  impeach  the  truthfulness  of  the  witnesses  called  on  the  other  aide, 
he  should  yet  show  that  they  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  testator's  inner 
life,  and  that  in  addition  to  his  iinreasonable  and  unreasoning  hate  for  his 
wife  and  daughter  and  son,  he  was  also  the  victim  of  insane  delusions,  chief 
among  them  being  the  belief  that  the  soul  of  hia  favourite  daughter  had 
passed  into  the  body  of  his  pet  dog  "  Bob." 

The  Attorney-General  concluded  his  address  on  June  8  ;  and  on  June  9 
Mr.  Henry  Walrond  was  examined  at  length.  Finally,  on  June  13,  this 
case,  after  occupying  the  Court  for  eight  days,  was  concluded  upon  terms  of 
arrangement.     On  the  sitting  of  the  Court, 

Mr.  Serjeant  Parry  said, — My  Lord,  in  this  case  I  am  happy  to  inform  your 
Lordship  that  since  the  adjournment  on  Saturday  an  arrangement  has  been 
come  to  between  me  and  the  Attorney-General  which  is  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  all  parties,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  that  arrangement  has  re- 
lieved us,  and  relieved  the  Court,  from  a  very  lengthened  and  painful  inquiry 
in  many  respects.  Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  what  that  arranger 
ment  is  ;  but  it  is  an  arrangement  which  is  perfectly  understood  between  us 
and  which  will  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory  to  everyone. 
1  do  not  know  whether  1  ought  to  state  anything  more  ;  but  I  am  anxious  to 
say  a  word  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Henry  Walrond.  It  has  been  the  most 
painful  part  of  my  duty  in  this  case  to  have  to  call  attention  to  imputations 
upon  that  lady's  fair  fame  and  character  before  her  marriage.  Personally,  I 
am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  there  had  never  been  the  slightest  ground  for 
any  imputation  of  any  sort  against  her  or  her  family.  My  clients,  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  suit,  have  also  always  been  strongly  of  opinion  that  there 
was  no  foundation  for  an  imputation  of  any  kind  against  her.  Their  instruc- 
tions were  to  that  effect ;  but  it  was  impossible,  until  the  case  had  developed 
itself,  that  1  could  make  the  statement  which  I  now  make.  I  make  it 
most  sincerely,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  any  unpleasantness  or  discomfort 
which  Mrs.  Henry  Walrond  may  have  suffered  will  be  entirely  removed 
by  it. 

The  Attorney-General, — The  only  observation,  my  Lord,  I  have  to  make 
is  this— I  desire  to  express  my  client's  deep  gratitude  to  my  learned 
friend  for  the  observations  he  has  just  made  about  his  wife  and  his  wife's 
family. 

The  President, — I  am  very  glad,  upon  many  grounds,  that  this  case  has 
been  brought  to  a  termination.  You  must  remember  (addressing  the  jury) 
tliat  there  are  only  three  persons— the  widow  and  son  and  daughter  of  the 
testator — who  would  have  any  claim  to  his  property  in  the  event  of  this  will 
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being  set  asiilo,  anil  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  thorn  to  enter  into  a  money 
ari'aiigeiueiit  with  the  other  side,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  save  daily 
increasing  expenses.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  arrangement  is  one  that  is 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  and  particularly  that  Mr.  Serjeant  Parry  has 
done  that  which  I  expected  from  him,  in  stating  in  the  most  decided  manner 
that  neither  he  nor  his  clients  think  there  was  any  ground  for  the  imputations 
cast  by  the  deceased  upon  the  character  of  Mrs.  Henry  Walrond.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  though  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  the  testator,  whatever  his  eccen- 
tricities might  be,  or  however  free  from  eccentricity  he  might  be,  should  object 
to  his  son's  eai'ly  maniage  ;  yet  there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  his  using  the 
language  he  did  use  when  speaking  of  his  son's  wife.  I  think  it  also  right  to 
point  out  that  in  the  begimiing  he  did  not  use  any  expression  reflecting  on 
her  moral  character,  and  that  it  was  not  until  after  he  had  brooded  over  the 
matter  that  what  began  in  mere  terms  of  abuse  ended  at  last  in  charges 
against  the  lady  for  which  there  does  not  apx>ear  to  have  been  the  least 
foundation. 

The  jiiry  were  then  discharged,  with  consent  of  all  parties,  and  Mr. 
Serjeant  Parry  having  intimated  that  he  was  willing  that  the  ¥rill  should  be 
pronounced  against, 

The  Court,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  arrangement,  pronounced 
against  the  will  and  codicil,  and  ordered  that  the  cost  of  all  parties  be  paid 
(»ut  of  the  estate. 


Ill, 

THE  PENOE  CASE. 

September  19  having  been  specially  appointed  for  the  trial  of  the  persona 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Mra.  Harriet  Staunton,  at  Penge,  the  prisoners, 
Lewis  Adolphus  Ednmnd  Staunton,  desciibed  in  the  calendar  as  a  farmer, 
aged  20,  Patrick  Llewellyn  Staunton,  artist,  aged  24,  Elizabeth  Anne 
Staunton,  aged  28,  and  Alice  Rhodes,  aged  20,  were  placed  at  the  bar  at  ten 
o'clock.  The  indictment  charged  them  with  the  wilful  murder  of  Harriet 
Staiuiton. 

The  Counsel  for  the  Crown  were  the  Attomey-Qeneral,  the  Solicitor- 
General,  and  Mr.  Poland.  Mr.  Montagu  Williams  defended  Lewis  Staunton, 
Mr.  E.  Clarke  defended  Patrick  Staunton,  Mr.  Straight  defended  Mrs. 
Patrick  Staunton,  and  Mr.  Percy  Gye  appeared  for  Alice  Rhodes. 

The  Attorney -General,  in  opening  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  gave  a 
summary  of  the  facts  which  he  proposed  to  lay  before  the  jury  in  support  of 
the  charge  against  the  i)risoners.  He  observed  that  the  charge  of  wilful 
murder  included  the  minor  one  of  manslaughter,  and  that  if  the  jury  should 
be  of  ox>inion  that  the  death  of  the  deceased  was  occasioned  by  ^e  criminal 
and  wilful  neglect  of  one  or  more  of  the  prisoners,  another  question  would  then 
arise,  whether  any  or  all  of  the  others  were  accessories,  either  before  or  after 
the  fact,  to  the  commission  of  that  oftence.  He  concluded  by  stating  that  the 
case  for  the  Crown  was  that  a  deliberate  determination  had  been  come  to  by 
all  the  prisoners  to  get  the  deceased  out  of  the  way,  and  that  if  thia  was 
established,  and  the  jury  should  be  of  opinion  that  her  deatli  was  the  result 
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of  this  determination,  the  priHoners  Avould  .all  in  the  eye  of  the  law  be  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  wilful  murder. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Butterfield  wa.s  then  called  and  examined  by  the  Solicitor- 
General.  She  said  :  I  am  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butterfield,  of  Great 
Bursted,  Essex.  I  was  previously  married  to  Mr.  Richardson,  and  the 
deceased  was  my  daughter  by  that  marriage.  Her  name  before  her  marriage 
was  Harriet  Richardson.  If  she  were  now  alive  she  would  be  36  years  of 
age.  In  April  1875  my  daughter  was  staying  with  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hincks- 
man,  in  the  Walworth  Road.  Mrs.  Hincksman  had  been  married  before  to 
a  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  she  was  the  mother  of  the  two  female  prisoners.  The 
two  male  prisoners  are  brothers,  and  some  time  in  the  year  1875 1  heard  that 
Lewis  was  paying  his  addresses  to  my  daughter  Harriet.  She  was  entitled 
to  a  fortune  of  between  3,000^.  and  4,000/.  altogether,  but  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage  she  was  only  entitled  to  about  1,600/.  I  was  always  under  the 
impression  that  my  daughter  was  unfit  to  be  married,  and  I  took  some  pro- 
ceedings in  Chancery  to  prevent  the  marriage  from  taking  x^l^^ce.  Those 
proceedings  were  unsuccessful,  and  my  daughter  was  married  to  the  prisoner 
Lewis  on  June  16,  1875.  The  witness  then  gave  evidence  as  to  a  call  she 
had  made  upon  her  daughter,  about  three  weeks  after  her  marriage,  since 
when  she  had  never,  she  said,  seen  her  alive  again.  Soon  after  she  received 
a  letter  from  her  daughter,  enclosed  with  one  from  Lewis  Staimton,  saying 
that  it  would  be  best  for  her  not  to  call  again.  The  witness  then  proceeded 
to  relate  her  heai-ing  of  Alice  Rhodes,  and  that  she  met  her  and  asked  where 
her  daughter  was,  but  could  get  no  satisfactory  reply.  Witness  related 
her  meeting  with  Patrick  Staunton,  and  his  threats  to  her  when  she 
announced  her  intention  of  going  to  Cudham  to  see  her  daughter,  her  subse- 
quent visit  to  Little  Grey's  Farm,  and  the  behaviour  of  Lewis  Staunton  and 
Mi's.  Patrick  Staunton  on  that  occasion  when  she  tried  to  see  her  daughter. 
Finally,  in  giving  evidence  as  to  her  daughter's  death,  witness  said  :  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  Mrs.  Orridge,  in  consequence  of  which  I  went  to  34 
Forbes  Road,  Penge,  and  there  I  saw  my  daughter  lying  dead.  Wlien  I 
last  saw  her  she  was  in  very  good  health.  She  had  previously  during 
her  life  had  very  good  general  health.  She  was  always  well  dressed  ;  very 
fond  of  dress,  and  knew  how  to  dress.  She  was  a  particularly  clean  girl 
in  her  person  ;  she  was  very  temperate,  and  was  never  given  to  take  drink 
in  excess.  Tlie  photograph  produced  in  court  correctly  represented  her. 
When  I  saw  her  on  the  Sunday  she  was  in  her  cofhn,  and  I  observed  a  great 
change  in  her  appearance.  She  was  then  very  dirty,  and  was  so  changed 
that  I  scarcely  knew  her.  Tlie  letter  produced  wjvs  in  my  daughter's  hand- 
writing. She  had  had  oppoi-tunities  of  being  educated,  but  was  not  able  to 
avail  herself  of  them. 

On  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Montagu  Williams,  witness  said  she  had 
been  always  averse  to  her  daughter's  manying,  believing  her  to  be  of  unsound 
mind,  and  incapable  of  taking  care  of  herself. 

George  Cakehead  and  Henry  Watson,  porters  at  the  Bromley  Railway 
Station,  gave  evidence  as  to  deceased  being  put  into  the  train  there  by 
the  j>risoners  on  April  12,  and  as  to  her  apparently  feeble  and  helpless 
state. 

Some  railway  officials  at  the  Penge  Station  also  gave  evidence  as  to  the 
deceased's  arrival  there  in  an  exhausted  condition. 

Ennna  Chalklin  gave  evidence  as  to  letting  apartments  to  prisoners,  and 
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OS  to  ann'val  of  decciosccl  there,  and  her  condition.  She  also  gave  eTidence 
as  to  food  being  supplied  to  the  deceased,  a  doctor  being  suimnoned,  and  as 
to  her  death  in  her  house. 

Ellen  Goodinge,  who  was  engaged  as  nurse  to  deceased,  gave  evidence  as 
to  her  death,  and  the  filthy  condition  of  her  body. 

Mr.  Dean  Longrigg,  examined,  said  he  was  called  in  to  attend  deceased 
on  April  3.  He  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  Buffering  from 
apoplexy,  and  died  from  it.  He  also  gave  evidence  as  to  the  neglected  stat« 
of  her  pci*son.  Subsequently,  in  consequence  of  what  witness  had  heard,  he 
communicated  with  tlic  police,  and  afterwards  with  the  Coroner.  Witness 
was  suspicious  of  poison  at  one  time,  but  that  did  not  lead  him  to  a  conclu- 
sion Sonic  of  the  symptoms  suggested  poison.  It  was  not  suggested  to 
him.  They,  the  medical  men,  came  to  the  opinion  that  there  had  been 
poison,  and  they  made  up  their  minds  to  send  the  intestines  up  for  analysis. 
Starvation  was  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  post-mortem  examination,  the 
body  being  in  such  an  emaciated  condition.  He  dared  say  they  all  mentioned 
that  impression.  He  had  scon  several  cases  of  death  from  starvation,  from 
Avant  of  food,  exposure  to  the  cold,  and  the  want  of  proper  noiiriBhment. 
He  found  in  this  case  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  patient  had  refused  to 
take  food.     The  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  were  distended. 

Witness,  in  cross-examination,  stated  that  the  symptoms  might  be  at- 
tributed to  starvation,  but  adhered  in  the  main  to  his  original  opinion. 

Dr.  Bright,  examined,  said  he  was  present  at  the  post-mortem  examination 
of  the  deceased.     Death  might  have  resulted  from  starvation. 

Dr.  Wilson  positively  affirmed  that  starvation  was  the  cause  of  death. 

Dr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Bond,  medical  men,  gave  evidence  to  much  the 
same  effect  as  last  witness. 

Clara  Brown  said  she  was  IG  years  old  in  the  May  preceding.  She  was 
related  to  Mrs.  Patrick  Staunton  and  Alice  Rhodes — first  cousin  to  both. 
She  went  into  the  service  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Staunton  in  September  1873  at 
Loughborough  Park,  nearly  opposite  the  house  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  Staunton.  She  remembered  Mr.  Lewis  Staunton  being 
married,  and  coming  to  live  with  his  wife  opposite  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick 
Staunton.  In  March  1870  the  deceased  was  delivered  of  a  child  in  the 
Loughborough  Road,  and  witness  went  from  Cudham,  to  which  place  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Patrick  Staunton  had  removed,  to  attend  her,  and  remained  for 
about  a  month.  Mr.  Lewis  Staimton,  Mrs.  Patrick  Staunton,  and  Alice 
Rhodes  were  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  confinement. 

The  Solicitor-General :  Did  you  notice  anything  particular  in  the  conduct 
of  Lewis  Staunton  towards  Alice  Rhodes  at  this  time? — I  thought  they 
seemed  to  be  too  affectionate  towards  each  other.  From  what  I  saw  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  always  occupied  separate  beds,  and  on  one  oocaaion  I  found 
Alice  Rhodes's  night-dress  in  the  chest  of  drawers  in  Mr.  Lewis's  bedroom. 
Mrs.  Staunton  complained  of  the  intimacy  between  her  husband  and  Alice 
Rhodes.  After  the  month  was  over  I  returned  to  Cudham.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  Staunton  came  there  about  a  fortnight  after  I  arrived  at  Cudham. 
Alice  Rhodes  afterwai'ds  came  down,  and  the  baby.  The  baby  was  fed  from 
a  bottle.  They  only  stayed  from  the  Saturday  till  the  Monday,  and  then  all 
four  returned  to  Loughborough  Road.  The  deceased  subsequently  came 
down  to  Cudham  with  her  husband,  and  I  heard  him  say  something  to  Mn. 
Patrick  Staunton  about  his  wife's  hat  and  jacket. 
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What  did  lie  say  ? — He  told  Mrs.  Patrick  she  had  better  put  Harriot's  hat 
and  jacket  away,  or  else  she  might  come  after  them  ;  and  1  saw  her  put  the 
hat  and  jacket  in  a  box  and  lock  them  uj).  After  this  I  heard  Mrs.  Harriet 
make  some  inquiries  about  the  hat  and  jacket,  and  she  was  told  that  they 
were  put  away.  It  was  Mrs.  Patrick  who  said  this.  The  deceased  never  left 
the  Woodlands  till  she  went  to  Penge  after  this,  except  on  two  occasions, 
when  she  went  to  Mr.  Keene's  offices,  and  she  returned  the  same  night. 
The  deceased  herself  told  me  that  she  was  going  to  the  solicitor's  office. 

The  witness  could  not  remember  the  time  when  this  occurred,  but  it  was 
fixed  by  Mr.  Keene,  in  his  evidence  relating  to  the  disposal  of  the  last  por- 
tion of  the  deceased's  property,  to  be  October  24,  1876. 

Examination  continued  :  About  Christmas  1876  I  remember  Mrs.  Patrick 
complaining  to  the  deceased  about  going  out  of  the  house,  and  asking  her 
where  she  had  been.  1  have  also  heai'd  the  prisoner  Patrick  complain  of  the 
same  thing.  She  had  heard  Patrick  say  to  the  deceased,  *'  You  must  not  go 
out  of  the  house,  or  let  anyone  see  you." 

Has  he  ever  said  the  same  thing  to  you  i — Yes  ;  he  has  told  me  more  than 
once  not  to  let  Mrs.  Staunton  go  out  of  the  house  or  let  anyone  see  her. 

Examination  continued  :  After  she  first  came  she  used  to  take  her  meals 
with  the  rest  of  the  family  in  the  best  parlour,  but  a  little  before  Christmas 
1876  she  used  to  have  her  meals  upstairs.  She  was  sent  iipstairs  and  kept 
there,  and  her  food  was  sent  up  to  her  to  prevent  her  coming  down.  On 
some  occasions  pudding  only  would  be  sent  up  to  her,  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  family  had  meat.  Sometimes  the  deceased  complained  that  she  did  not 
have  sufficient  food  to  eat,  and  on  one  occasion  when  she  did  so,  the  prisoner 
Patrick  struck  her,  and  the  blow  left  a  bruise  on  her  ann.  Once  I  saw  her 
with  a  black  ^^e  from  a  blow  given  by  the  prisoner  Patrick.  There  was  no 
water- jug  or  basin  in  her  bedroom. 

Where  did  the  child  sleep  ? — Witness  :  By  the  side  of  its  mother. 

What  covering  had  it  ? — Only  a  shawl. 

The  witness  went  on  to  si)eak  of  further  acts  of  ill-usage  on  the  part  of 
Patrick  Staunton,  and  said  she  had  heard  him  threaten  the  deceased  more 
than  once  that  if  she  came  down  stairs  he  would  break  her  back,  at  the  same 
time  using  bad  language,  which  after  some  hesitation  the  witness  repeated. 
She  proceeded  :  I  remember  the  child  being  taken  to  the  hospital.  At  this 
time  the  deceased  was  very  weak.  I  did  not  hear  her  asked  whether  the 
child  was  gone.  She  was  very  ill  and  weak  on  the  Sunday  before  she  was 
taken  away,  and  on  the  Monday  a  fowl  was  boiled  for  her.  I  remember  the 
news  being  brought  that  the  cliild  was  dead,  but  the  deceased  did  not  appear 
to  take  any  notice  of  it,  and  did  not  seem  to  understand  anything  that  was 
said  to  her,  and  on  the  Monday  she  wa.s  not  able  to  help  herself  at  all.  The 
prisoner  Patrick  got  some  steak  for  her  and  cut  it  up  very  small,  but  she  was 
unable  to  eat  any  of  it.  I  think  this  was  on  the  Tuesday  before  her  death, 
and  the  night  she  went  away  they  tried  to  feed  her  with  some  bread-and- 
butter  and  milk,  but  she  was  unable  to  eat  it.  She  was  put  in  the  trap  to  be 
driven  away  to  Penge  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  I  had  previously 
heard  Lewis  and  Patrick  say  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  her  later,  for 
fear  the  people  at  the  houses  opposite  should  see  her,  and  Mrs.  Patrick  said, 
**  You  had  better  take  her  at  once,  or  else  she  won't  last  the  journey." 
While  this  conversation  was  going  on  the  deceased  was  sitting  in  a  chair  in 
the  kitchei^  and  she  had  been  carried  downstairs  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Staunton. 
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Hho  ax)pcare(l  to  be  drowsy.  I  noticed  that  Patrick  Staunton  endeavoured 
t«»  rouse  her,  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Staunton  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to 
let  her  g(^  to  sleep  ;  but  Patrick  replied  that  if  she  went  to  sleep  he  did  not 
think  Hhc  would  ever  wake  up  again.  During  the  latter  part  of  1876  Lewis 
Staunton  had  been  Hving  at  Little  Grey's  Farm,  which  was  about  twenty 
minuter'  walk  oil',  but  he  used  to  come  occasionally  to  the  Woodlands,  and 
sometimes  he  saw  the  deceased,  but  not  always.  I  have  never  heard  him 
say  that  he  wished  to  see  her.  Alice  Rhodes  was  living  with  Lewis  Staunton 
at  Little  Grey's  Farm,  but  his  wife  did  not  know  where  he  was  living  at  this 
time,  or  that  AUce  Rhodes  was  living  with  him.  1  remember  once  picking 
u])  a  letter  and  reading  it,  and  then  biiming  it.  It  was  written  by  the 
X)risoner  Lewis,  and  addressed  to  Miss  Rhodes.  She  had  been  staying  in  the 
house  about  that  time,  but  had  left.  The  letter  began  :  "  My  own  darling," 
and  went  on  to  say,  **  1  was  very  sorry  to  see  you  cry  so  when  I  left  you.  I 
am  soiry  to  see  you  so  imhappy,  but  a  time  will  come,  when  Harriet  is  out 
of  the  way,  that  we  shall  be  happy  together."  (The  reading  of  this  letter 
caused  great  sensation  in  court.) 

The  Solicitor-General :  Was  there  anything  more  in  the  letter  ? — Yes  ; 
the  letter  aidd  :  You  nmst  know  how  dearly  1  love  you  by  this  time,  after 
two  yeai*»  and  a  half." 

This  witness  was  examined  at  gi*eat  length,  and  her  evidence  was  in  the 
main  as  to  the  relations  of  the  prisoners  towards  each  other,  and  their  treat- 
ment of  the  deceased. 

Other  witnesses,  liWng  near  Little  Grey's  Farm,  deposed  to  hearing  cries 
from  the  house. 

Evidence  was  next  given  iis  to  the  admission  of  a  ohUd,  deceased's  son, 
into  Guy's  Hospital  in  a  very  emaciated  state,  and  its  death  there.  An 
undertaker  deposed  to  getting  the  child  buried. 

Sergeant  Bateman  gave  evidence  as  to  going  to  Little  Grey's  Farm,  and 
making  inquiries  and  search  there. 

After  the  exaimnation  of  one  or  two  otlier  witnesses  the  case  for  the 
persecution  closed. 

Mr.  Straight  then  made  an  application  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Patrick 
Staunton  to  the  efifect  that,  being  a  married  woman,  she  was  under  her 
husband's  control,  and  consequently  coidd  not  be  held  liable.  This  point 
wiis,  however,  tinally  overruled. 

Mr.  Montiigu  Williams  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf  of  Lewis  Staunton, 
tlmiAving  doubts  on  the  evidence  of  Clara  Brown,  and  generally  contending 
that  there  was  no  evidence  for  conviction. 

Mr.  Straight  then  addressed  the  jury  for  Mrs.  Patrick. 

Mr.  Clarke,  before  beginning  his  address  on  belialf  of  the  prisoner 
L\atrick,  called  two  medical  gentlemen,  who  expressed  their  opinion  that 
death  resulted  from  tubercular  meningitis  in  an  acute  form. 

Other  witnesses  were  also  called,  and  then  Mr.  Clarke  addressed  the  jury 
on  behalf  of  Patrick  Staunt(.>n. 

Mr.  Gye  followed  on  behalf  of  Alice  Rhodes,  and  the  Attorney-General 
replied  on  the  whole  case. 

On  September  2G  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  began  his  summing  up.  His 
lordship  said  that  they  had  at  last  arrived  at  the  final  stage  of  this  painful 
in({uiry,  and  ere  the  day  ch)sed  the  jury  would  be  called  upon  to  give  their 
verdict  and  pronounce  their  ox>inion  on  the  guilt  or  the  innocence  of  the 
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persons  who  stood  charged  before  them,  and  he  was  sure  that  from  what  he 
had  observed,  and  anxiously  observed,  during  the  inquiry  of  their  conduct 
and  demeanour  in  the  box,  they  would  give  theii*  verdict  and  pass  their 
opinion  upon  this  most  momentous  issue  without  any  feeling  of  sympathy  or 
prejudice,  and  without  regard  to  the  consequences  which  might  attach  to 
their  verdict.     He  was  sure  that  they  would  decide  this  momentous  issue 
according  to  the  honest  conviction  they  might  have  upon  it,  and  according  to 
the  best  of  their  honest  belief.    Momentous,  indeed,  the  issue  was,  not  only 
for  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  who,  if  they  were  innocent  of  the  crime,  deserved 
the  deepest  sympathy,  for  the  accusation  that  had  been  made  against  them 
was,  indeed,  a  terrible  one,  but  momentous  also  to  society  at  large  ;  for 
society  demanded  that  if  the  crime  with  which  the  prisoners  were  charged 
was  made  out  to  their  satisfaction  the  prisoners  should  receive  that  punish- 
ment which  they  deserved.     It  was  a  great  comfort  to  him  to  find  that  each 
of  the  prisoners  had  been  most  ably  defended,  and  their  counsel  had  done 
but  common  justice  to  the  Attorney-General  when  they  acknowledged  the 
fair  and  humane  way  in  which  he  had  discharged  his  stem,  imperative,  and 
painful  duty.     As  to  the  facts  upon  which  the  jury  were  to  determine  the 
issue  it  might  be  well  that  he  should  first  of  all  state  to  them  the  general 
propositions  of  law  which  he  should  lay  down  to  guide  their  verdict.     Now 
the  law  was  this,  that  every  person  who  was  under  a  legal  duty,  whether 
such  duty  were  imposed  by  law  or  by  contract,  of  taking  charge  of  another 
person,  must  provide  that  person  with  the  necessaries  of  life.     Every  person 
who  had  that  legal  duty  imposed  upon  liim  was  criminally  responsible  if  he 
culpably  neglected  that  duty,  and  the  death  of  the  person  for  whom  he 
ought  to  provide  ensued.      If  death  was  the  result  of  mere  carelessness  and 
without  criminal  intent  the  offence  would  be  manslaughter,  provided  the  jury 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  had  been  culpable  neglect  of  the  duty  cast 
upon  the  individual  who  had  undertaken  to  xjerform  it.     His  lordship  then 
proceeded  to  state  tlie  facts  of  the  case  to  the  jury,  and  commented  upon  the 
salient  points  as  he  proceeded.     He  drew  their  attention  particularly  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  the  deceased  lady  was  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, and  he  handed  to  the  jury  for  their  inspection  the  photograph  of  the 
deceased  as  shown  to  Dr.  Russell  prior  to  her  death.     As  bearing  upon  the 
question   when  the  intimacy  between  Lewis  Staunton   and  Alice  Rhodes 
began,  the  judge  directed  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Clara  Brown  as  to  the 
finding  of  s(^me  of  Alice  Rhodes'  clothes  in  a  chest  of  drawers  in  Lewis's 
room  during  the  confinement  of  the  wife,  leaving  the  jury  to  draw  their  own 
inference  as  to  whether  that  would  be  an  ordinary  and  regular  place  to  keep 
them.     The  deceased  at  all  times  before  her  concealment  appeared  to  be  a 
person  cleanly  and  temperate  in  her  habits,  and  particularly  clean  in  her 
dress.     In  August  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  her  fortune  was  obtained 
by  Lewis,  and  it  might  be  taken  that  from  the  early  part  of  the  month  she 
never  left  the  house  at  Cudham,  except  on  one  occasion,  until  her  death. 
The  letter  wliich  passed  between  Lewis  and  Alice  Rhodes,  his  lordship  said, 
Avere  all-important  ;  for  if  they  believed  the  evidence  of  Clara  Brown  they 
must  consider  whether  during  the  whole  of  the  last  summer  there  was  not  an 
illicit  intercourse  between  the  husband  and  the  prisoner  Alice.    It  had  been 
urged  that  the  girl  Clara  Brown  was  an  accomplice,  and  it  might  be  that  she 
was.     It  was  not  necessary,  however,  that  an  accomplice  should  be  corrobo- 
rated, as  a  jury  might  in  law,  if  they  thought  fit,  act  upon  the  unsupported 
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testimony  or  the  uncorroborated  testimony  of  an  accomplice ;  but  it  bad 
been  for  many  years  the  practice  of  judges  in  dealing  with  accomplices  te 
recommend  juries,  as  he  himself  would  recommend  them  strongly,  not  te 
take  for  granted  such  evidence  as  that  of  Olara  Brown,  unless  they  found 
there  was  so  much  corroboration  of  her  testimony,  in  some  respects,  as  would 
induce  them  to  believe  that  now  at  last  she  was  telling  the  truth.  There 
were  many  crimes  which  would  go  altogether  impuniahed  unless  the  evidence 
of  an  accomplice  were  admitted  in  courts  of  justice  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  jury.  It  would  be  for  them  te  say  whether  they  could  believe  Clara 
Brown,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  on  other  occasions  she  had  given  a 
different  account  of  the  proceedings.  Quoting  the  words  of  the  lost  letter, 
as  given  by  Clara  Brown — "  I  was  sorry  te  see  you  crying  so  ;  it  seems  as 
though  it  never  would  be.  There  will  be  a  time  when  Harriet  will  be  out  of 
the  way,  and  we  shall  be  happy  tegether.  Dear  Alice,  you  must  know-  how 
much  I  love  you.  We  have  been  tegether  two  years  now  " — ^his  lordship 
said  if  that  was  a  faithful  rendering  of  the  contents  of  the  lost  letter  it 
showed  that  an  intimacy  of  a  very  questionable  kind  had  existed  between 
Alice  and  Lewis  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  They  must  consider 
whether  it  was  a  faithful  and  accurate  account  of  the  letter.  If  they  thought 
that  she  had  invented  the  story,  then  they  would  not,  he  believed,  be 
inclined  to  place  much  reliance  upon  the  remainder  of  her  testimony.  As  te 
the  finding  of  the  lost  letter,  his  lordsliip  said  it  was  clear  that  a  com- 
munication of  that  sort  would  be  a  matter  that  Alice  would  be  very  anxious 
about,  because  she  would  be  fearful  lest  it  should  fall  inte  the  hands  of  the 
wife.  Now,  on  the  19th  of  August  it  appeared  that  Alice  wrote  to  Lewis 
from  the  Woodlands,  where  she  and  the  wife  were  staying  at  the  time,  as 
follows  : — 

'^My  dear  Lewis, — I  was  extremely  thankful  te  have  a  letter  from  you 
yesterday.  You  must  know  it  is  extremely  dull  for  me  here,  and  baby  is 
very  fretful.  I  have  searched  high  and  low  for  the  lost  letter  and  cannot 
find  it.  I  am  sure  Harriet  has  not  got  it,  so  where  it  can  be  I  cannot  telL 
Come  down  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can,  if  only  for  a  few  hours.  You  cannot 
think  how  happy  it  will  make  me  te  see  your  dear  old  face  again.  \^th 
fondest  love,  trusting  te  see  you  soon,  I  remain,  your  affectionate  Alicb." 

The  girl  Clara  Brown  had  said  that  she  road  the  letter  over  several  times, 
and  she  had  pledged  her  oath  to  the  expressions  she  had  used  as  a  truthful 
reiteration  of  its  contents.  If  they  believed  she  made  up  the  letter  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  evidence  against  her  relatives  in  spite  or  in  malice,  they 
would  not  be  inclined  to  place  reliance  upon  anything  she  had  said  as  a 
witness.  It  was  clear  that  Harriet  had  an  affection  for  her  hupband,  although 
it  had  been  stated  on  the  part  of  Lewis  that  she  was  constantly  in  the  habit 
of  irritating  him.  As  a  proof  of  her  affection  his  lordship  read  a  letter 
which  the  deceased  woman  sent  to  Lewis  after  she  had  been  at  the  Wood- 
lands a  month : — 

''  My  dear  darling, — I  write  these  few  lines  hoping  this  will  find  you 
well.  Well,  will  you  be  down  on  Sunday  ?  If  not  I  shall  be  disappointed. 
Hope  to  see  you  on  Monday ;  if  not,  will  you  let  me  know  which  day  you  will 
bo  down.  It  has  been  raining  all  day.  WUl  you  bring  down  a  piece  of  ribbon 
and  frilling  for  my  collar  and  sleeves.  Percy  is  going  back  to-night.  Tommy 
(the  infant)  is  quite  well.    So  good  night,  my  ddar ;  Gk)d  blesB  you.    I  hftve 
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not  had  clean  flannel  for  a  month.     I  have  been  here  a  month  on  Saturday, 
and  it  is  time  I  should  be  at  home.     My  boots  has  worn  out.** 

His  lordship  next  referred  to  the  arrangement  which  was  evidently  made 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  unhappy  lady  from  her  home.  It  was,  he  said, 
a  strange  state  of  things  altogether.  The  lady  was  possessed  of  property 
amounting  altogether  to  3,000^. ,  and  that,  at  5  per  cent. ,  would  have  brought 
her  in  an  annuity  of  150^.  if  she  had  remained  unmarried.  Now,  she  married 
the  prisoner  Lewis,  and  within  eighteen  months  her  home  was  abandoned 
and  she  was  placed  to  lodge  with  Lewis's  brother  Patrick  at  the  Woodlands 
while  a  new  home  was  provided  for  Lewis  and  his  mistress,  Alice  Rhodes. 

His  lordship  proceeded  to  examine  the  evidence  closely,  and  to  lay  the 
result  before  the  jury  in  as  connected  a  manner  as  possible,  laying  particular 
stress  on  Clara  Brown's  evidence,  and  as  to  the  treatment  by  the  prisoners  of 
deceased's  mother,  and  their  evident  desire  to  keep  her  from  her  daughter. 
Li  conclusion,  the  learned  judge  went  on  to  review  the  evidence  of  Lewis 
Staunton  and  the  circumstances  which  ultimately  led  him  to  separate  from 
his  wife  owing  to  her  being  addicted  to  excessive  drinking,  which  evidence 
has  already  been  reported  during  the  trial  in  some  detail,  particularly  the 
circmnstances  which  led  to  the  separation  of  the  husband  from  her,  resulting 
eventually  in  her  death.  His  lordship  next  recapitulated  the  testimony  of 
Elizabeth  Ann  Staunton,  to  the  e£fect  that  the  deceased  came  to  her  house  in 
a  perfect  state  of  health,  and  remained  there  up  to  Monday,  the  9th  of 
April,  and  that  she  was  not  a  woman  of  weak  intellect.  He  also  dwelt  on 
the  circumstances  under  which  Alice  Rhodes  became  identified  with  the 
family,  and  the  part  she  played  in  the  aflGedr.  £Us  lordship  also  remarked 
upon  the  suggestion  that  the  child  was  sent  up  to  the  hospital  to  die ;  but, 
he  said,  the  jury  must  ask  themselves  whether  there  was  any  evidence  for 
the  foundation  of  that,  followed,  as  it  was,  by  the  death  of  the  wife  within 
the  next  three  days.  The  jury  would  judge  for  themselves,  and  would  take 
no  heed  as  to  what  he,  the  judge,  said,  unless  what  he  said  was  worthy  of 
commendation,  and  appealed  to  their  common  sense.  The  object  of  taking 
Little  Grey's  Farm  was,  he  said,  to  pass  off  Alice  Rhodes  continually  as  his 
wife.  The  village,  said  his  lordship,  would  have  been  in  arms  if  it  wbs  his 
wife  who  had  died,  and  that  he  was  nothing  but  an  impostor.  Those  things, 
said  his  lordship,  were  for  the  jury,  and  he  was  happy  to  say  they  were  not 
for  him.  Upon  the  law  of  the  subject  he  had  addressed  the  jury  ;  but  they 
might  desire  that  he  should  tell  them  once  again  the  state  of  the  law.  If, 
for  example,  a  duty  was  cast  upon  a  person  to  provide  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  another,  it  mattered  not  how  that  duty  arose,  it  must  be  performed. 
Whatever  the  law  imposed,  as  in  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife,  that  duj^ 
must  be  performed.  It  might  be  a  duty  imposed  by  contract,  or  it  might  be 
a  duty  imposed  without  any  contract  at  all,  as,  for  instance,  if  a  person 
undertook  to  bring  into  his  house  and  provide  for  a  lunatic  or  a  child  of 
tender  years,  the  law  imposed  on  the  person  who  undertook  it  the  obligation 
of  providing  for  that  child.  Again,  a  duty  might  be  imposed  by  a  wrongful 
act ;  as  if  one  man  imprisoned  another  by  wrong,  he  was  bound  to  provide 
him  with  the  necessaries  of  life  so  long  as  his  prisoner  remained  in  his 
custody,  and  if  he  wilfully  withheld  the  necessaries  of  life  and  neglected  to 
perform  the  obligations  imposed  on  him^  he  would  be  answerable.  If  Alice 
Rhodes  had  no  legal  object  to  fulfil  in  providing  Harriet  Staunton  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  the  mere  omission  to  do  so  would  not  render  her  guilty ; 
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but  if  she  did  an  act  wrongfully  which  had  a  tendency  to  destroy  life,  but 
which  w:i.s  not  done  with  that  intention,  Hhe  would  be  guilty  of  manslaughter. 
If  the  jury  believed  the  case  was  not  made  out  against  any  or  all  of  the 
prisonei's,  it  was  their  duty  to  declare  it;  and  if  they  should  arrive  at  an 
adverse  decision  they  would  pronounce  their  opinion  firmly.  With  the  con- 
sequences the  jury  had  nothing  to  do.  He,  the  judge,  was  the  responsible 
minister  for  the  day  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  he  would  say  to 
thoiii  let  their  decision,  whatever  it  might  be,  arise  from  a  calm  consideration 
of  the  fiuits  now  before  them. 

Tlio  jury  returned  a  venlict  of  guilty  against  all  the  prisoners,  recom- 
mending Alice  Rhodes  strongly  to  mercy. 

Sentence  of  death  was  then  passed. 

Extraordinary  interest  was  manifested  in  the  result  of  this  trial.  The 
papers  were  inundated  with  letters  cliiefly  from  medical  men,  calliiig  atten- 
tion to  the  insufficiency  of  the  medical  evidence.  Meetings  were  held,  and  a 
committee  ap^Knnted  to  urge  the  comnnitation  of  the  sentence  ;  and,  finally, 
the  trial  was  so  far  reviewed  that  the  sentence  on  the  three  prisoners 
Staunton  was  commuted  to  penal  serWtude  for  life,  while  Alioe  Rhodes  was 
set  at  liberty. 


IV. 
FliA  UDS  ON  THE  ARTISANS'  DWELLINGS  COMPANY. 

This  trial  was  commenced  on  October  23,  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
before  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr,  Mr.  John  Baxter  Langley  and  Mr. 
Swindlchurst,  the  former  chaii*man  of  the  Artizans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings 
Company,  and  the  latter  secretary  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  Edward  Saffery, 
an  auctioneer  and  sur\'^eyor  in  the  Old  Jewry,  having  surrendered  to  take 
their  trial  on  a  charge  of  having  conspired  together  to  defraud  the  company 
of  a  large  sum  of  money.  Mr.  Lowe^  another  director  of  the  company,  was 
included  m  the  charge,  but  he  did  not  surrender. 

The  Attorney-General  and  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  C.  Bowen,  and  Mr, 
Straight  prosecuted  ;  Sir  H.  James,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Serjeant  BaUantine,  Mr. 
Besley,  Mr.  Willis,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Bush  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Horace  Avory  appeared 
for  the  defendants. 

Tlie  Attv^mey-General,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that  two  of  the  defend- 
ants— Swindlchurst  and  Langley — were  charged  imder  a  statute  passed  in 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  which  made  it  a  mis- 
demeanour on  the  part  of  the  director  or  manager  of  any  public  company  to 
misappropriate  or  embezzle  any  moneys  belonging  to  the  company.  The 
other  defendant  (Saifery)  was  charged  ifvath  having  conspired  with  tlie  other 
two  defendants  to  commit  the  offence.  Tlie  facts  lay  in  a  small  compass — 
the  only  (question  that  would  have  to  be  considered  by  the  jury  being  whether 
wh<at  vt'ixa  done  by  each  of  the  defendants  or  by  all  of  them  in  combination 
W21S  done  frsiudulently,  or  whether  it  was  done  in  the  bond  fde  ooune  of 
business.  The  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Company  was  estabUshed 
in  the  year  186G,  and  it  was  registered  in  that  year,  the  object  of  the  oompany 
being  to  purchase  eligible  sites  of  land  in  or  near  the  metropolis  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  erecting  improved  dwellings  for  artisans.  The  capital  at  that  time 
was  150,000/.,  but  it  was  siibsecpiently  raised  to  250,000/.  The  defendant 
Langley  was  appointed  chairman  at  a  salary  of  500/.  a  year,  and  Swindlehurst 
was  appointed  secretaiy  and  manager  at  the  same  salary.  Mr.  Lowe,  who 
was  included  in  the  charge,  but  who  had  not  surrendered — and  who,  he  was 
informed,  had  absconded — was  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
company,  and  all  these  three  no  doubt  took  an  active  part  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  affairs.  The  other  defendant  (Saffery)  was  an  auctioneer, 
and  it  was  part  of  his  business  to  look  out  for  property  that  was  eligible 
for  purchase,  and  he  had  on  several  occasions  acted  in  that  way  for  the  com- 
pany, and  had  introduced  to  their  notice  property  which  Swindlehurst  and 
Langley  afterwards  purchased  on  behalf  of  the  company.  The  charge  against 
the  defendants  substantially  was  that  Saffery  had  in  some  of  these  instances 
purclijused  estates  at  certain  prices  and  afterwards  sold  them  to  the  other 
defendants  for  much  larger  sums,  the  difference  being  divided  among  all  the 
defendants,  and  the  company  thus  defrauded  of  a  very  large  sum  of  money. 
Cei*tain  members  of  the  company  became  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which 
tilings  were  carried  on,  and,  in  June  of  the  present  year,  an  inquiry  was 
instituted,  which  resulted  in  the  present  prosecution  by  the  Treasury. 

The  Attorney-General  then  proceeded  to  state  the  facts  on  which  the 
charges  were  founded,  being  chiefly  proceedings  as  to  the  purchase  of  estates 
in  wliich,  it  was  alleged,  the  defendants  had  defrauded  the  company  by 
charging  them  with  larger  amounts  than  were  actually  paid  for  such  estates, 
and  fraudulently  possessing  themselves  of  the  difference.  The  first  occasion 
when  Saffery  became  connected  with  the  other  defendants  was,  he  said,  on 
the  piu-chase  on  behalf  of  the  company  of  the  Shaftesbury  estate,  hy  which 
transaction  Saflery  made  a  profit  of  3000/.  The  next  occasion  was  in  the 
purchase  by  the  company  of  certain  lots  of  an  estate  near  Harrow,  belonging 
to  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  for  a  sum  of  45,421^.,  on  which  pmrchase  Saffery 
netted  a  sum  of  9312/. ,  of  which  sum,  the  Attorney-General  alleged  and  was 
prepared  to  show,  6800/.  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  defendants,  and  it  was 
for  the  jury,  the  Attorney-General  said,  to  say  whether  that  money  was  not 
paid  as  a  reward  for  having  influenced  the  company  to  make  the  purchase. 
Other  similar  transactions,  notably  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  Cann  Hall 
estate,  were  set  forth  by  the  Attorney-General,  who,  in  conclusion  addressing 
the  jury,  said  he  had  now  detailed  to  them  the  facts  of  this  case,  and  it  would 
be  for  them  to  say  whether  Langley  and  Swindlehurst,  who  ought  to  have 
protected  the  interests  of  the  company,  and  guarded  its  property,  conspired 
together  to  defraud  it,  and  not  only  conspired  together,  but  conspired  with 
Saffery,  for  that  purpose.  He  would  ask  the  jury  to  bring  their  common 
sense  to  bear  upon  it,  and  to  answer  this  question — unless  it  had  been 
intended  by  Saflery  that  the  other  defendants  who  were  in  a  position  of 
responsibility  should  betray  their  trust,  and  should  induce  the  company  by 
fraud — because  it  came  to  that — to  enter  into  these  contracts,  which  had 
resulted  in  such  large  profits,  how  was  his  conduct  to  be  accounted  for  ?  On 
the  part  of  the  Crown  he  maintained  that  there  had  been  fraud  on  the  part 
of  all  three  defendants— fraud  of  a  most  disgraceful  nature — perpetrated  by 
men  who  ought  to  have  protected  the  interests  of  the  company  of  which  they 
were  the  trustees,  but  who  had,  in  fact,  betrayed  them. 

Various  witnesses  wore  called  and  examined. 

Mr.  Driver,  auctioneer,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  sale  of  the  Harrow  estate, 
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of  which  the  lote  2,  3,  4,  and  5  were  sold  for  32,000Z.,  and  lot  1  for  800(W., 
the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Company  being  in  each  case  the  real  puTGhasen 
thrcmgli  Satfeiy. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Longcroft,  solicitor  of  the  company,  was  examined  at  great 
length  as  to  the  purchases  and  the  sums  paid  and  received  in  respect  of 
them.  ()n  examination  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine,  witness  said  he  held  no 
retainer  from  tlie  Company  ;  neither  had  he  any  salary  from  it.  He  was  paid 
in  the  ordinary  way.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  meetings  of 
the  board  of  directors,  but  lie  had  attended  some.  That  he  did  by  desire 
expressed  to  him.  He  certainly  had  not  supposed  that  in  the  transactions 
which  he  was  conducting  Saffery  was  acting  for  nothing  ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  prolit  which  might  accrue  to  him  he  was  unaware  what  it  was  likely  to 
be.  He  never  asked  any  of  the  directors  a  question  on  that  subject,  nor  was 
ho  ever  interrogated  by  any  of  them  in  regard  to  it.  Wliile  advising  the 
company  generally,  ho  did  not  necessarily  advise  its  directors  as  to  the  value 
of  an  estate.  He  had  heai'd  since  the  transactions  which  had  been  mentioned 
that  a  person  named  Spencc  was  mixed  up  in  them.  He  thought  it  was  the 
case  that  Swindleliui-st  said  he  had  ari'anged  with  Spence  as  to  the  purchase 
of  Shaftesbury  Park,  but  he  did  not  remember  that  person's  name  being 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Queen's  Park  estate.  Did  not  know  that 
Spence  was  now  being  sued  on  behalf  of  the  company.  A  large  portion  of 
the  Queen's  Park  estate  had  now  been  built  upon.  There  were  several 
hundred  houses. 

Mr.  Walton  deposed  that  he  was  formerly  a  director  of  the  Artisans'  and 
Labourers'  Dwellings  Company.  In  the  month  of  May  1876,  an  envelope 
was  left  at  his  residence  at  Wandsworth,  which  contained  6501.  in  bank  notes. 
Upon  the  flap  of  the  envelope  was  written  in  an  unknown  hand,  *'  A  present 
from  a  friend. "  He  deposited  600/.  with  his  bankers,  stating  at  the  time 
there  was  a  mystery  about  it  and  the  truth  might  be  ascertained  some  day, 
He  never  had  the  slightest  knowledge  that  any  money  had  been  paid  to  the 
defendants  or  to  Mr.  Saflfery  in  relation  to  any  purchases  of  property  by  the 
Company. 

By  Sir  H.  James. — The  purchase  of  the  Shaftesbury  Park  and  the  Queen's 
Park  estate  was  very  ciii*efully  considered,  and  he  was  a  party  to  the  purchase 
of  all  the  estates,  and  he  considered  800^  an  acre  was  a  fair  price  for  the 
Cann  Hall  estate,  and  that  the  piu-chase  of  that  estate  and  the  Queen's  Park 
estate  was  a  very  good  purchase.  The  defendants  and  all  the  directors  took 
very  gi*eat  pains  to  ascertain  the  value  of  any  property  before  they  purchased 
it.  He  considered  that  the  company  had  paid  a  very  reasonable  price  for 
the  Cann  Hall  estate,  and  that  it  was  a  good  purchase.  Witness  supposed 
that  Saffer}'  wiis  employed  by  some  one  to  sell  the  property  and  that  he  was 
acting  for  some  other  person  as  agent.  Tlie  defendants  took  very  great 
interest  in  the  company,  and  had  assisted  it  very  much  when  it  was  first 
established.  He  was  aware  that  a  Committee  of  Investigation,  of  which 
Mr.  Evel}^!  Ashley  and  other  members  of  Parliament  were  members,  had 
been  appointed,  and  the  directors  had  offered  to  give  every  explanation  they 
required,  but  they  refused  to  hear  any  evidence  except  what  they  obtained 
themselves. 

Mr.  John  Kuffell,  a  former  director  of  the  company,  stated  tliat  the 
directors  considered  very  attentively  the  subject  of  tlie  purchase  of  the 
Shaftesbury  Pai*k  and  the  Cann  Hall  estates,  and  he  considered  they  were  most 
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eligible  purchases  both  on  pecuniary  and  philanthropic  grounds.  He  attended 
all  the  meetings  in  reference  to  these  matters,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  that  either  Mr.  Langley  or  Mr.  Swindlehurst  had  received  any  money 
from  Saffery.  Mr.  Hoskina,  another  director,  also  said  that  ho  had  no  know- 
edge  of  any  money  having  been  paid  to  the  other  two  defendants  by  Saffery. 
Both  these  witnesses  stated  that  they  had  not  received  any  money  from 
Saffery  or  any  other  person  m  connection  with  these  purchases.  In  cross- 
examination  the  witnesses  said  that  they  still  considered  the  estates  were 
well  worth  the  price  that  was  given  for  them. 

On  the  close  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  Sir  Henry  James  argued  that 
the  indictment  could  not  be  supported  against  his  client  and  the  defendants 
— the  sum  paid  for  the  estates  having  been  duly  considered  and  decided  upon, 
he  argued  there  was  no  deception  or  misappropriation. 

After  some  discussion  Sir  H.  James  proceeded  to  address  the  jury  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant  Swindlehurst.  He  admitted  most  improper  pro- 
ceedings, but  denied  any  conspiracy  to  defraud,  or  criminal  offence.  He 
called  attention  to  the  openness  of  the  proceedings  throughout. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  Saffery,  urged  his 
respectability  and  high  character,  and  said  that  the  property  purchased  was 
well  worth  the  money  paid. 

Mr.  Willis,  Q.C.,  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Baxter  Langley,  dwelt  at  some  length 
upon  the  circumstances  attending  the  sale  of  tlie  various  properties,  and 
argued  that  all  the  facts  showed  that  Mr.  Saffery  had  acted  in  a  perfectly 
independent  manner,  and  that  the  sales  to  the  company  afterwards  were 
bond  fide  sales,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  any  previous  compact  had  been 
entered  into  between  the  defendants  and  Mr.  Saffeiy. 

A  great  many  witnesses  were  called  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  Saffbry 
and  Langley,  and  they  stated  that  they  regarded  both  these  defendants  as 
men  of  the  highest  honour  and  integrity.  It  was  also  stated  that  Dr.  Langley 
had  taken  gi-eat  interest  in  the  movement  for  providing  better  dwellings  for 
the  working  classes,  and  had  exerted  liimself  greatly  in  carrying  out  that 
object. 

Mr.  Bowen,  in  replying  upon  the  whole  case,  said  that  the  learned  counsel 
for  the  defendants  were  in  the  position  of  being  compelled,  as  men  of  honour, 
to  admit  that  the  defendants  had  offended  against  morality  in  accepting  these 
large  sums  of  money,  and  he  submitted  to  the  jury  that  they  had  not  only 
offended  against  morality,  but  had  also  offended  the  law.  He  went  over  all 
the  facts,  and  argued  that  when  so  large  a  sum  as  12,000^.  and  upwards  was 
returned  to  the  defendants  out  of  the  money  of  the  company  that  had  been 
paid  for  an  estate,  it  was  impossible  not  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  must  have  known  there  was  something  wrong  and  dishonest  in  the 
transaction. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr  summed  up  the  case  very  concisely  and  clearly, 
and  with  regard  to  the  conspiracy  counts  he  said  that  if  the  jury  believed  that 
at  the  time  the  money  was  received  by  Saffery  a  contract  had  been  made  that 
it  should  be  divided  afterwards  among  them,  the  offence  of  conspiracy  was 
established.  With  regard  to  the  other  counts  of  the  indictment  alleging  that 
the  defendants  had  misappropriated  the  money  of  the  company,  if  they  should 
consider  this  had  been  established,  the  point  of  law  relating  to  it  which  had 
been  raised  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  would  be  reserved  for  further 
consideration. 
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The  jiiry  retired  at  half-past  5  o'clock.  They  returned  at  10  mmutes  past 
6  o'clock,  and  found  all  the  defendants,  generally.  Guilty,  bat  strongly 
rec<.)mniendcd  Safl'ery  to  mercy. 

Sentence  was  deferred  till  the  following  morning. 

The  three  defendantH  were  brought  up  for  judgment  on  October  26. 
Tlie  Attorney-General  said  that  the  prosecution  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  defendant  Saffery  had  to  a  great  extent  been  made  the  dupe  of  others, 
and  that  what  he  did  was  to  a  great  extent  done  under  their  influence.  He 
also  stated  that  he  should  not  ask  for  judgment  upon  those  coiuits  ujmu 
wliich  a  point  of  law  had  been  raised,  but  merely  upon  the  counts  for 
conspiracy. 

Sir  H.  Jamest,  on  behalf  of  Swindlehurst,  urged  that  he  had  all  his  life 
borne  a  most  honourable  character,  and  stated  that  a  memorial  had  been 
signed  by  nearly  GOO  persons  connected  with  the  Artisans'  Company  praying 
for  a  merciful  consideration  of  the  prisoner's  case  on  the  ground  of  his  good 
character  and  the  great  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  working  classes. 

Mr.  Langley  asked  to  be  allowed  to  address  the  court  in  mitigation  of 
punishment.  He  earnestly  urged  the  court  to  pass  a  lenient  sentence,  on  tlie 
ground  that  a  long  imprisonment,  however  much  it  might  be  alleviated  by 
the  medical  officers  of  the  prison,  would  in  his  state  of  health  be  tantamount 
to  a  sentence  of  death.  He  said  that  he  had  passed  a  life  of  intellectual 
activity,  and  to  shut  him  up  in  a  prison  would  entail  upon  him  a  far  greater 
amount  of  suffering  than  would  be  felt  by  a  person  in  other  circumstances. 
He  declared  that  he  had  never  entered  into  any  compact  with  Safiery  or  the 
other  defendant  in  reference  to  the  money  he  had  received,  and  that  he  had 
never  held  any  commimication  with  Saffery.  Tlie  money  was  given  to  him 
by  another  person,  and  he  solemnly  declared  that  when  he  took  the  money  he 
had  not  the  slightest  conception  that  he  was  committing  a  criminal  offence.  It 
was  not  until  ho  had  consulted  with  his  legal  adviser  that  he  became  aware 
that  in  taking  the  money  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence,  and  he 
begged  the  court  to  take  tliis  fact  into  consideration,  and  to  pass  a  lenient 
sentence  upon  liim.  He  ren)inded  the  coui*t  that  the  law  did  not  punish  a 
person  convicted  of  an  offence  for  the  sake  of  revenge,  but  in  order  to  deter 
others,  and  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  offence.  He  concluded  by  saying 
that  what  had  now  occurred  would  be  a  solemn  warning  to  him  for  the 
remainder  of  his  existence ;  and  he  assured  his  lordship  tliat  when  the  money 
was  offered  to  him  he  was  told  that  the  company  would  not  be  in  any  way 
prejudiced,  and  that  if  he  did  not  take  the  money  it  would  only  go  back  into 
tlie  i)ocket  of  Saffery. 

The  defendant  S^'indlehurst  also  addressed  the  Court.  He  said  that  for 
fifty  years  he  had  devoted  his  whole  mind  and  attention  to  improving  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  providing  proper  accommodation  for 
tlium.  He  was  the  projector  of  the  company,  and  he  had  only  received  a 
salary  of  40/.  a  year  diu-ing  the  ten  years  it  had  been  in  existence.  An 
arrangement  was  made  that  he  should  be  paid  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
the  share  capital,  and  he  considered  the  company  owed  him  15,000L  at  the 
present  moment.  He  asked  for  mercy  on  account  of  these  facts,  and  tlie 
serious  blow  that  had  been  inflicted  ux)on  his  family  by  these  proceedings. 

Mr.  Oommissi(mer  Kerr  said  that  the  defendants  had  been  convicted  sub- 
stantially of  obtaining  the  sum  of  23,9122.  by  fraud  upon  the  company  with 
which  they  were  connected,  and  the  jury  upon  the  evidence  could  not  havo 
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come  to  any  other  conclusion  tlian  the  one  they  Iiad  arrived  at,  that  they 
were  gnilty  of  this  offence.  The  matters  they  had  urged  in  mitigation  were 
always  urged  by  persons  in  their  position,  and  of  course  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  great  pain  at  seeing  persons  like  the  defendants  Langley  and 
Swindlehurst,  who,  no  doubt,  had  gi-eatly  exerted  themselves  in  the  interest 
of  the  working  classes,  standing  in  such  a  position;  but  the  court  had  a  duty 
to  perform  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  that  duty  must  be  performed 
with  firmness.  The  court  knew  perfectly  well  the  serious  consequences  that 
must  result  to  the  defendants  themselves  and  to  their  families,  but  it  was 
bound  to  regard  the  character  of  the  offence,  and  to  take  care  that  a  sentence 
was  passed  that  was  likely  to  deter  othei*s.  He  then  sentenced  Mr.  Baxter 
Langley  and  Mr.  Swindlehurst  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment,  and  Mr, 
Saffery  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment. 


V. 

THE  DETECTIVES'  CASE. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  certain  persons  were  tried  and  convicted  for 
frauds  committed  on  a  French  lady,  Madame  de  Goncourt,  and  from  state- 
ments made  to  them  by  the  convicts  in  this  case,  the  Treasury  authorities 
were  led  to  institute  proceedings  against  four  detectives  and  a  solicitor^  and 
this  trial,  wliich  may  fairly  be  called  the  cause  cSUhre  of  the  year,  was  com- 
menced after  a  long  preliminary  inquiry  on  October  24,  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
before  Baron  Pollock.  It  continued  for  the  first  five  days  in  each  week  until 
November  20,  when  the  jury  pronounced  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  four 
of  the  five  prisoners,  but  aw^uitted  Clarke. 

The  persons  against  whom  the  charge  was  brought  were  four  detective 
inspectors,  Meiklejohn,  Dniscovich,  Palmer,  and  Clarke,  and  Edward Froggatt, 
a  solicitor.  They  were  indicted  for  unlawfully  conspiring  together  to  commit 
divers  offences  and  frauds,  and  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  such  offences  and 
frauds.  The  defendants,  under  the  advice  of  their  counsel,  declined  to  plead. 
The  Attorney- Greneral  and  tlie  Solicitor-General,  with  whom  were  Mr.  Gorst, 
Q.C.,  Mr.  Bowen,  and  Mr.  Cowie,  represented  the  Crown  ;  Mr.  Montagu 
Williams  and  Mr.  Walter  Ballantine  appeared  a.s  counsel  for  Meiklejohn ; 
Mr.  Douglas  Straight  for  Dniscovich  ;  Mr.  Besley  and  Mr.  Grain  for  Palmer ; 
Mr.  Collins,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Kisch,  and  Mr.  Avory  for  Froggatt;  and  Mr. 
Edward  Clarke  and  Mr.  Charles  Matthews  for  Clarke. 

The  Attorney-General,  addressing  the  jury  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  after 
recounting  the  early  frauds  of  Kurr  and  Benson,  narrated  the  facts  on  which 
tlie  indictment  rested  to  the  following  eftect : — In  1872  Kurr  became  ac- 
({uainted  with  Meiklejohn,  who,  for  services  in  connection  with  a  fraudulent 
company,  *  Phillip  Gardiner  and  Co.,'  received  lOOL,  and  afterwards  a 
smaller  sum  for  special  services  to  Kurr.  In  1874  Kurr,  in  connection  with 
Benson,  started  frauds  under  the  name  of  *  Archer  and  Co. ,'  but  they  were 
stopped  by  Druscovich  in  London,  and  transferred  to  Scotland.  During  this 
fraud  Meiklejohn  wrote  the  two  following  letters  to  Kurr,  dated  respectively 
the  IGth  and  17th  November,  J 874  :— 
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''Dear  Bill— I  should  like  to  see  you  to-morrow  at  my  place  before  9  p.m. 
I  have  a  letter  from  Glangow.  I  now  go  ou  duty  from  11  p.m.  to  5  a.m. 
Wire  a  line  if  I  may  exi>cct  you."  "  Dear  Bill — Rather  important  news  from 
the  North.  Tell  H.  S.  and  the  young  one  to  keep  themselves  quiet.  In  the 
event  of  a  smell  stronger  tlian  now  they  must  be  ready  to  scamper  out  of  the 
way.  I  should  like  to  see  you  as  early  as  possible.  Bring  this  note  with  yon. 
In  any  circumstances  the  *  brief  (warrant)  is  out.  If  not,  it  will  be  so,  so 
you  must  keep  a  sharp  look-out.'' 

For  services  in  connection  with  this  fraud  Meiklejohn  reoeived  6001. ,  with 
which  he  purchased  the  house  he  lodged  in,  202  South  Lambeth  Road.     At 
the  end  of  1875  Kurr,  Benson,  Walters  J  and  Murray  started  a  "  Society  for 
Insurance  ag<ainst  Losses  on  the  Turf."    Suspicion  being  aroused  Walters  and 
Murray  were  aiTo^tted,  but  they  absamded  from  bail.    Meiklejohn  was  already 
in  the  power  of  these  conspirators,  who  wanted  to  obtain  a  hold  also  on  Clarke, 
the  senior  chief-inspector  at  Scotland  Yard.      Clarke  had,  in  April  1874, 
written  a  letter  to  Walters,  which,  he  says,  was  perfectly  innocent,  and 
related  to  a  burglary  in  Essex,  and  which  he  ultimately  gave  up  to  Superin- 
tendent Williamson.     Twelve  months  afterwards  Benson  got  into  commu* 
nication  with  Clarke  tlu*ough  a  Mr.  Andrews,  who  told  him  that  Mr.  Yonge 
(Benson)  had  information  to  give  with  respect  to  the  Walters  and  Murray 
frauds.     Clarke  not  then  being  aware  of  the  identity  of  Yonge  and  Benson, 
accordingly  went  to  Shanklin  and  had  two  interviews  with  Benson,  who 
endeavoured  to  get  him  into  his  power  by  means  of  the  Walters  letter,  and 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  bribe  him  with  money.      On  his  return  Clarke 
reported  the  visit  to  the  Commissioner,  and  said  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Yonge  was  a  scoundrel.    There  was  an  arrangement  between  Clarke  and 
Benson  for  a  correspondence,  and  the  letters  would  be  produced.     Benson's 
letters  were  copied  by  his  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Avis,  who,  after  a  time,  sus- 
pecting something  wrong,  kept  Benson's  drafts.     A  letter  of  Benson's,  dated 
June  15,  invited  a  visit,  and  said  he  had  important  information  to  give 
concerning  **tlie  letter."    Two  days  afterwards  he  wrote  again,  saying  he 
wiis  "  anxious  to  pay  his  debt  to  Mrs.  Clarke,"  and  that  Clarke  would  "  be 
satisfied  with  some  information  he  had  to  give  about  the  letter."    On  June 
22  CLirke  again  went  down  to  Shanklin  and  had  an  interview  with  Benson, 
who  says  ho  gave  him  50{.    In  a  letter  two  days  after  this  Benson  requested  a 
meeting  when  he  went  to  London,  so  that  he  might  pay  the  "  balance  due"(60/.) 

The  Attorney-General  then  gave  an  account  of  the  Montgomery  or  De 
Goncourt  scheme  of  fraud  in  187C,  for  their  share  in  which  the  convict-wit- 
nesHes  Kiur  and  Benson  are  now,  with  others,  under  sentences  of  pens] 
servitude.  This  was  the  scheme  by  which  the  swindlers  succeeded  in  getting 
hold  of  about  10,000/.  from  Madame  de  Goncourt,  a  French  countess,  whom 
they  persuaded  to  send  moneys  over  to  England  to  be  "  invested  "  in  betting 
speculations.  It  was  for  the  puri)oso  of  these  frauds  that  Benson  concck;ted 
a  sham  newspaper,  copies  of  which  were  printed  in  E2dinbuigh — oomplete  in 
all  respects  with  racing  news,  advertisements,  leading  articles — fiiYoarable 
notices  of  ^'  Mr.  Montgomery,"  and  liis  mode  of  betting  investments.  These 
sham  newspapers  and  other  documents  were  then  distributed  by  poet  in 
France,  and  in  the  French  Directory,  which  the  police  found  at  Benson's 
lodgings,  it  appeared  from  his  marks  or  notes  that  the  swindlers  had  got  no 
farther  than  two  departments  in  their  selections  of  addresses  to  which  to 
send  their  communications.      The  other  departments  were  about  to  be 
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''worked"  when  they  were  stopped  by  Madame  de  Goncourt  communicating 
with  Scotland  Yard.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  scheme  that  the  gravest 
charge  against  the  detectives  was  made,  Meiklejohn  being  charged  with 
being  accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  swindlers'  operations.  It  was  necessary 
for  them  to  come  into  communication  with  the  post-office,  and  prevent  their 
letters  from  being  stopped  ;  and  this  they  did  tlirough  Meiklejohn,  who  was 
put  in  possession  of  the  whole  affair,  at  a  dinner  given  by  Benson  at  Mrs. 
Ethel's,  where  he  lodged,  in  August  1876. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  said  the  Attorney-General,  the  conspirators  had 
wished  to  get  Druscovich  into  their  power,  and  Kurr  had  lent  him  GOl.  :  and 
there  was  a  discussion  at  the  dinner  as  to  how  he  should  be  "squared."  By 
means  of  Meiklejohn,  Kurr  and  Druscovich  met  at  the  Swan  Hotel,  Clapham 
Road,  and  the  latter,  after  hearing  something  of  their  fraudulent  plans,  re- 
ceived 251.  The  gang  then  took  offices  in  Northumberland  Street,  in  the 
Strand  ;  and,  at  the  trial  of  some  of  them  in  April  last,  when  it  was  important 
to  consider  whether  Kurr  was  there  on  August  31  last  year,  Clarke  gave 
evidence  favourable  to  the  convict.  About  that  time  (August  1876)  Kurr 
says  ho  went  to  Clarke's  house  by  appointment  and,  explaining  to  him  gene- 
rally about  the  Montgomery  or  De  Goncourt  scheme,  arranged  for  a  corre- 
spondence, and  gave  him  50^  One  day,  about  September  25,  Druscovich, 
seeing  Kurr  near  Scotland  Yard,  told  him  that  he  had  been  asked  by  Mei^ 
klejolin  to  say  that  a  big  job  had  just  come  over  from  Paris,  which  he  must 
have  suspected  was  the  Goncourt  fraud.  When  Kurr  got  home  he  received 
a  letter  addressed  in  his  own  handwriting,  containing  a  small  piece  of  blot- 
ting-paper. Knowing  what  tliis  meant,  he  had  a  conversation  with  Clarke, 
who,  he  says,  put  him  on  his  guard.  On  the  28th  Kurr  had  a  meeting 
beneath  Charing  Cross  Station  with  Druscovich,  who  said  to  him,  "Well, 
now,  I  have  given  you  the  tip,  and  you  must  look  after  yourselves."  Drus- 
covich had  got  the  numbers  of  some  notes  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
fraudulent  company  by  Madame  de  Goncourt,  from  Reinhardt,  at  whose 
office  they  had  been  changed,  but  neglected  for  some  time  to  make  them 
known.  Kurr  went  down  to  Derby,  and  said  to  Meiklejolin,  who  was  then 
inspector  on  the  Midland  Railway,  "If  you  don't  come  to  London,  Drus- 
covich will  make  a  mess  of  it."  They  telegraphed  to  Druscovich  to  meet 
them  at  St.  Pancras,  which  he  did.  Meiklejohn  having  obtained  informa- 
tion about  the  stopped  notes  from  Druscovich,  communicated  it  to  Kurr. 

Warrants  having  been  issued  against  the  conspirators  (continued  the 
learned  counsel),  Meiklejohn,  Kurr,  and  Druscovich  met  at  Kentish  Town 
Station,  and,  in  consequence,  the  conspirators,  three  days  after,  took  to 
Meiklejohn  2001.  in  gold  for  Druscovich.  The  next  day  the  latter  officer 
and  Clarke  both  knew  that  some  of  the  notes  obtained  from  Mr.  Reinhardt 
had  come  into  the  Bank  of  England  from  the  Clydesdale  Bank,  Glasgow, 
but,  instead  of  a  telegram,  they  sent  only  a  letter  to  the  Glasgow  police, 
which  gave  the  confederates  time  to  decamp.  Kurr  said  that  on  arriving  in 
London  he  gave  Clarke  a  bag  containing  150L  in  gold.  A  reward  had  been 
offered  for  the  man  who  drove  Benson  from  the  Midland  Station,  and  Kurr 
saw  Clarke  about  it,  who  agreed  to  send  Von  Tomow  to  make  inquiries,  to 
whom  Kurr  gave  101.  or  15^  On  October  19,  about  a  fortnight  after,  Meikle- 
john saw  Kurr  and  Benson  at  the  Castle  and  Falcon,  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
and  received  500^.  for  what  he  had  done  and  was  going  to  do  ;  this  he  got  in 
Clydesdale  notes,  two  of  which  he  changed  at  Manchester  and  Leeds.    About 
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the  latter  some  one  at  the  Leeds  police-office  wrote  a  letter  to  Saperintendent 
Williamson,  who  was  away,  while  Drascovich  was  in  chaige,  and  the  letter 
never  reached  its  destination.  Another  letter  was  written,  Williamson  made 
inquiries,  and  Druscovich  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  former  letter,  as  also 
did  Clarke.     On  October  30  Korr  gave  Druscovich  lOOL 

Another  stage  in  the  proceedings  was  when  the  conspirators  went  to 
Scotland,  and  opened  an  account  at  the  Clydesdale  Bank  at  Alloa,  having 
received  an  introduction  to  the  manager  from  Meiklejohn,  who  went  with 
them.  Here  they  received  communications  which  led  them  to  believe  that 
inquiry  was  being  made  about  the  Goncourt  frauds,  and  they  resolved  to 
return  to  London  November  10,  on  which  day  they  received  a  telegram — 
'^  If  Shanks  is  near  the  Isle  of  Wight,  let  him  leave  at  once  and  see  you.  A 
letter  follows."  This  was  sent  by  Palmer,  who  also  wrote  a  letter  informing 
them  that  *'  the  plates  have  been  seized,"  and  that  D(ruscovich)  was  going 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  next  day  an  envelope  arrived  at  the  Bridge  of 
Allan,  addressed  to  Giffard  (Kurr),  in  Kurr's  writing,  containing  a  piece  of 
blotting-paper,  which  was  afterwards  changed  into  another  envelope,  on 
which  was  in  a  large  hand,  "  Keep  the  lame  man  out  of  the  way  at  once." 
Kurr  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  telegraphed  to  Palmer  for  information  ;  there 
he  met  Druscovich,  who  consequently  made  no  effectual  inquiries  at  the 
Bridge  of  Allan.  The  telegram  which  brought  about  the  meeting  was  sent 
in  Meiklejohn's  name,  but  Druscovich  did  not  allude  to  it  in  his  report." 

Eventually  the  swindlers  made  their  escape  to  Holland,  but  three  of 
them  were  arrested  at  Rotterdam  on  December  3.  The  news  (continued  the 
Attorney-General)  was  received  at  Scotland  Yard  the  next  day,  when  Froggatt 
also  hoard  of  it.  He  then  wrote  out  a  draft  telegram,  to  be  sent  as  if  a 
genuine  message  from  the  London  police,  and  it  was  sent  accordingly  by  one 
of  the  swindlers: — ''Find  Morton  (Benson),  and  the  other  two  men  are  not 
those  we  want.  Liberate  them.  Letter  follows."  It  was  signed  Garter, 
Scotland  Yard,  and  was  nearly  successful.  Froggatt  next  went  to  Botterdam, 
furnished  with  50^  to  ' '  square"  the  magistrate.  There  he  had  an  interview 
with  Benson,  Fred.  Kurr,  and  Bale.  Froggatt  had  learned  from  the  two 
latter  that  they  had  left  behind  them  in  Southborough  Bead  a  letter  of 
importance,  and  a  French  Directory,  which  had  been  used  in  the  perpetration 
of  these  frauds.  This  French  Directory  was  particularly  important,  because 
it  had  marks  in  it  in  the  handwriting  of  Benson,  and  there  was  at  the  end 
of  a  French  department  at  which  he  had  stopped,  in  Benson's  hand,  the 
word  "Finis."  When  he  got  to  London,  Froggatt,  with  KuiTy  drove  to 
Marquess  Road,  where  Kurr  lived,  and  stopped  there  a  nttlo  time.  As  they 
were  coming  out  Kurr  saw  a  police-officer  named  FunnelL  FonueQ  had 
been  sent  there  to  watch  for  him,  and  asked  Froggatt,  "  Who  was  in  the  gig 
with  you  just  now  ?"  Froggatt  said,  *'  Oh,  that  is  Bill  Smith  (or  Jack  Smith), 
the  great  trotting  man.  He  has  come  out  to  give  me  a  turn."  Then  they 
drove  off  to  Miss  White's  to  get  the  letter  and  the  Directory.  Unfortunately 
for  them  a  police-officer  named  Lambert  had  been  before  them,  and  got  the 
letter  and  the  Directory.  Froggatt,  however,  got  something  belonging  to 
his  clients,  and  gave  a  receipt  to  Miss  White.  Kurr  says  that  for  this  and 
other  services  Froggatt  received  altogether  2501. 

The  account  thus  given  shows  the  occasions  on  which  the  several  de- 
fendants were  alleged  by  the  convicts  to  have  received  bribes  from  them. 
The  convicts  themselves  were  tlien  called  as  witnesses,  and  lepested  in 
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substance  the  evidence  given  by  them  before  the  magistrates.  A  large 
number  of  other  witnesses  were  also  called,  with  the  view  of  corroborating 
the  convicts  on  various  points  of  detail.  Among  the  witnesses  for  the  defence 
were  several  called  with  the  view  of  showing  that  when  Palmer  was  alleged 
to  have  sent  an  all-important  telegram  to  the  swindlers,  he  was  so  closely 
engaged  at  a  Freemasons'  banquet,  that  he  could  not  have  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  despatch  it.  Other  witnesses,  for  the  defendant  Clarke,  including 
his  daughters  and  a  servant,  gave  evidence  tending  to  disprove  Kurr's 
statements  as  to  calling  at  his  house,  where,  they  declared,  they  had  never 
seen  him.     At  the  close  of  the  evidence  the  prisoners'  counsel  were  heard. 

Mr.  Montagu  Williams  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf  of  Meiklejohn  on 
November  9  and  12.  He  said  that  the  convicts  had  begun,  as  most  perjurers 
began,  cautiously  and  little  by  little,  piling  on  a  small  substratum  of  truth  a 
mountain  of  lies.  The  story  of  the  convicts  was  true  with  regard  to  the 
whole  of  the  defendants  in  the  dock,  or  none.  What  manner  of  men  were 
their  accusers  ?  He  had  searched  the  vocabidary  of  our  fertile  language,  but 
had  failed  to  find  expressions  that  would  adequately  describe  them.  ''  They 
were  excellent  in  vice  and  exquisite  in  fraud.  They  were  a  strange  contrast, 
however.  The  one  William  Kurr,  alias  Medway,  the  hero  of  the  betting 
ring,  with  the  groom,  the  gig,  the  race-horses,  and  the  trainer-— could  they 
not  see  him,  book  in  hand,  betting  against  any  of  the  runners  with  other 
people's  money :  by  night  the  hero  of  the  mahogany  bar  parlour,  wallowing 
in  bad  champagne,  the  idol  of  the  billiard  sharp  Stenning,  the  beau  ideal  in 
the  eyes  of  that  promising  young  man  Murray,  the  burglar's  William.  The 
other,  the  hero  of  the  salon,  the  composer  of  French  chansonettes,  with  the 
three  men-servants,  the  brougham,  the  Victoria,  shady  sea-side,  sheltered 
Shanklin — did  they  know  the  spot  ?  It  was  like  Benson  to  choose  it.  There 
was  no  such  spot  in  the  world  for  a  nobleman  in  disguise.  Rose  Bank !  there 
was  an  essence  of  romance  about  the  very  name — the  Comte  de  Mont^gut, 
Marquis  de  Montgomery,  Prince  Murat.  What  fools  the  public  were !  Look 
at  these  men  in  the  witness  box  ;  the  cunning  of  a  cat  teeming  from  the  eyes 
of  the  one  ;  the  oily,  soft,  serpent-like  treachery  of  deceit  trickling  from  the 
mouth  of  the  other.  If  one  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  one  would  think  that  the  souls  of  Titus  Oates  and  Dangerfield  had 
passed  into  the  bodies  of  Messrs.  Kurr  and  Benson.  There  never  was  such 
a  pair  of  scoundrels.  He  had  just  remarked  that  they  were  a  strange 
contrast.  So  they  were,  but  what  a  combination  they  made !  Put  those  two 
together,  bind  them  up  in  one  volume,  and  what  would  they  not  effect  ?  The 
jury  would  remember  the  letter  written  in  Newgate.  Harwood  (i,e.  Benson) 
had  been  plotting  and  scheming  all  his  life,  but  never  half  so  much  as  he 
had  been  during  the  last  few  months.  Where  was  the  result  of  that  plotting 
and  scheming  ?  There  (pointing  to  the  prisoners  in  the  dock).  They  were 
Benson's  own  words.  Although  this  convicted  forger  had  been  a  schemer 
all  his  life,  he  had  never  plotted  so  much  as  he  had  done  within  the  last  few 
months.  Those  fellows  had  been  *  hedging' — that  was  what  he  maintained. 
Every  card  in  their  rascally  pack  was  played."  They  had  tried  or  suggested 
to  bribe  Mr.  Abrahams;  they  had  tried  to  bribe  or  to  pay  Madame  de 
Goncourt ;  they  had  even  gone  the  length  of  offering  to  disgorge  their  ill- 
gotten  gains.  They  had  tried  everything  and  failed,  and  their  last  resource 
was  this.  It  might  be  said  it  was  impossible  that  this  could  be  a  manufac- 
tured story.     Why  was  it  impossible  ?   The  convicts  had  ample  opportunity 
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to  manufacture  it,  and  it  was  possible  that  Mr.  Benson,  in  the  quietade  of 
his  coll,  might  be  reading  the  newspapers  at  the  present  moment." 

The  learned  counsel  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  showed  that  Meiklejolin  could  not  have  been  in  Northumberland 
Street  on  September  2  and  9,  when  they  were  alleged  by  Kurr  and 
Benson  to  have  had  interviews  with  them.  With  regard  to  the  meeting 
at  the  Castle  and  Falcon  when  the  five  lOCU.  Clydesdale  notes  were  alleged 
to  have  been  given,  the  whole  story  rested  solely  on  the  evidence  of  the  two 
convicts.  It  was  a  curious  piece  of  evidence  that  Moiklejohn,  who  as  they 
alleged  was  a  partner  in  this  De  (roncourt  fraud,  should  have  been  willing  to 
receive  Ids  share  of  the  spoil  in  Clydesdale  notes,  which  he  must  have 
known  would  be  traced  to  the  persons  receiving  them.  Then  Kurr  and 
Benson  stated  that  they  went  to  the  railway  station,  where  Kurr  handed 
the  notes  to  Meiklejolm  in  a  carriage  in  which  a  stranger  was  sitting.  This 
was  hardly  a  likely  mode  of  proceeding.  Commenting  on  the  letters  written 
by  Moiklejohn,  he  said  it  was  noticeable  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
none  of  thorn  were  written  later  than  1874,  whereas  the  De  Gk)ncourt  fraud 
was  not  perpetrated  till  187G.  Whatever  the  letters  written  in  1874  really 
alluded  to,  there  was  no  doubt  that  Kurr  intended  at  some  future  time  to 
make  use  of  them.  Moiklejohn  might  have  urged  that  the  letters  were 
forgeries,  but  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  On  the  contrary,  he  said,  ''  I  am 
open  to  admit  that  they  are  my  letters,  but  they  are  capable  of  explani^ 
tion."  There  was  no  doubt  that  his  client's  conduct  had  been  most  repre- 
hensible. No  doubt  he  had  mixed  himself  up  too  much  with  bad  characters', 
and  his  conduct  was  also  reprehensible  with  regard  to  betting.  In  substance 
what  his  client  said  was  this  : — '*  I  honestly  believed  from  first  to  last  that 
these  two  men  were  betting  men.  I  believed  that  they  carried  on  betting 
transactions  which  were  contrary  to  the  Betting  Act,  but  I  never  imagined 
they  were  carrying  on  a  system  of  fraudulent  betting  ;  and  the  allusions  in 
these  letters  are  to  keeping  a  place  for  betting  contrary  to  the  law,  but  not 
places  whore  fraudulent  betting  was  carried  on."  No  doubt  if  Meiklejohn 
had  strictly  perfomied  liis  duty  he  would  instead  of  winking  at  a  betting- 
houso  have  informed  the  authorities  of  its  existence,  but  this  was  not  the 
oli'ence  with  which  he  was  now  charged.  Though  the  Attorney-General  had 
contended  that  the  word  *  *  brief  "  in  one  of  the  letters  meant  warrant,  the 
word  was  used  in  another  letter  where  it  could  not  possibly  bear  sucJi  an 
intei*pretation.  When  the  convict  Benson  was  asked  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  word  ** brief,"  he  replied  at  once  that  it  meant  "letter."  TTim  own 
contention  was  that  the  liint  about  the  brief  had  reference  to  the  passing  of 
Mr.  Anderson's  Betting  Bill  for  Scotland.  In  another  letter  Meiklejohn 
wrote  :  — 

*'  Dear  Bill— I  will  try  and  run  against  B.  M.  and  find  if  he  has  the  brief 
you  refer  to.     If  so,  I  will  try  and  get  it." 

This  clearly  referred  to  Clarke's  letter,  which  Billy  Mitchell  oxiginally  bad 
in  his  posacssion.     Referring  to  another  letter  ; — 

*  *  Dear  Bill — Yours  to  hand.  Who  does  the  horse  you  name  belong  to  ? 
What  has  become  of  Activity  ?  Smith  has  promised  to  let  me  know.  If  you 
get  this  in  time,  let  me  know.  Your  brotlier  had  better  not  go  back  for  any 
more  letters." 

Meiklejohn  exphiined  this,  urged  Mr.  Williams,  by  saying  that,  beUeving 
theirs  to  be  a  f^ond  fide  betting  business,  he  nevertheless  thought  that  ih^ 
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were  carrying  it  on  too  far,  and  that  consequently  they  were  very  likely  to 
have  a  visit  from  the  police.  With  respect  to  the  Clydesdale  notes,  they 
were  advertised  on  October  13  as  being  connected  with  the  De  Goncourt 
fraud.  Yet  the  jury  were  asked  to  believe  that  Meiklejohn,  who  must  have 
been  aware  of  this  circumstance,  changed  two  of  them  on  October  20  and  24. 
On  October  20  Meiklejohn  changed  a  Clydesdale  bank-note  at  Manchester 
in  the  name  of  Turner,  and  the  prosecution  maintained  that  he  gave  a  false 
name  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  identity  as  the  changer  of  the  note. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  Meiklejohn  told  everybody  that  he  had  Clydesdale 
bank- notes.  The  convicts  said  they  gave  him  five  ;  but  only  two  were 
traced.  Meiklejohn  actually  took  a  detective  with  him  to  the  door  of 
the  place  where  he  changed  the  note,  and  when  he  came  out  told  him 
he  had  changed  a  Clydesdale  bank-note  in  the  name  of  Turner.  As  for 
the  second  note  Meiklejohn  changed  it  at  Leeds  on  October  24,  in  his 
own  name,  at  a  Scotch  house,  where  he  was  perfectly  well  known. 

Mr.  Douglas  Straight,  addressing  the  jury  on  behalf  of  Druscovich,  said 
that  Kurr  and  Benson,  in  their  accounts  of  the  loan  of  60^.  to  that  officer, 
contradicted  each  other.     The  truth  was  that  Druscovich  had  backed  a  bill 
for  his  brother  and  wanted  some  money  to  meet  it  with.     Accordingly  he 
asked  Meiklejohn  to  lend  him  601.     Meiklejohn  could  not  do  this,  but  said 
a  friend  of  his  would  lend  him  the  money.    At  the  time  Druscovich  believed 
Kurr  to  be  a  racing   man  and   a  man  of  money.     The  alleged  interview 
at  the  Swan,  where  Kurr   said   he  gave   Druscovich  261.,  was  concocted 
between   the    two   convicts,    as  Druscovich   was   at   that   time  in  France 
putting  a  stop  to  the    "Paris  loan,"   in  which   they  were  engaged.     The 
Goncourt  fraud  was  started  in  August  1876,  and  Kurr  had  said  that  he  met 
Druscovich  near  Scotland  Yard  on  September  25,  a  week  after  the  latter's 
return  from  a  holiday,  which  was,  at  least  unlikely.     That  convict  also  said 
that  Druscovich  told  him  a  big  swindle  of  10,000L  had  come  in  from  Paris, 
and  that  he  had  all  the  papers  in  his  desk,  which  was  not  true,  neither 
would  one  conspirator  speak  to  another  in  that  way.     Druscovich  had  also 
been  accused  of  dereliction  of  duty  in  not  more  speedily  stopping  the  notes, 
and  in  not  being  more  energetic  in  Scotland.     It    was  hard  that  Mr. 
Abrahams  had  not   been   called,  who  could   best  speak   to  Druscovich's 
negligence,  or  otherwise.     On   September  27  Reinhardt  gave  Druscovich 
the  numbers  of  sixty  1002.  notes,  and  he  instructed  Reimers  and  Greenham 
to  go  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  stop  the  notes.     Next  day  Druscovich 
went  to  Newmarket,  and,  returning,  saw  Beinhardt  again  on  October  3. 
On  the  4th  he  went  to  Glasgow,  and  discovering  that  accounts  had  been 
opened  at  the  Trongate  branch  of  the  Clydesdale  Bank,  he  sent  information 
of  that  fact  to  London.    It  was  contended  that  on  the  3rd  he  ought  to  have 
sent  a  telegram,  but  a  letter  was  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  of 
him.     The  next  alleged  meeting  was  at  Kentish  Town  on  September  30, 
when  Kurr  said  he,  Meiklejohn,  and  Druscovich  went  into  a  public-house  ; 
but  the  landlord  had  only  been  called  to  prove  that  three  persons  were 
present,  not  to  swear  to  their  identity,  and  Druscovich  denied  that  he  was 
there.     Druscovich,  at  a  meeting  on  October  30  and  31  at  Dick's  coffee- 
house, was  alleged  to  have  said,  '^I  have  satisfied  Mr.  Abrahams  in  an 
argument  I  had  with  him  to-day  ; "  but  why  had  not  Mr.  Abrahams  been 
called  ?    In  the  cab,  it  was  stated,  Druscovich  said  to  Kurr,  ''  I  have  not 
had  enough  from  you,"  but  the  interview  was  improbable,  as  Druscovich,  if 
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he  had  been  a  conspirator,  would  not  have  gone  into  the  neighlK>arhood 
of  Scotland  Yard.  It  had  been  said  that  on  November  1  Eurr  paid  Drus- 
covich  85^.  in  gold  and  15/.  in  notes ;  but  the  former  had,  in  this  instance, 
forgotten  the  numbers.  Tliere  was  no  corroborative  evidence  as  to  the 
purcliase  of  jewellery  by  Kurr  for  Druscovich,  and  none  of  Mrs.  Druscovich's 
jewellery  had  been  identitied  by  Kuit  or  Benson  ;  so  also  with  the  alleged 
200?.  in  a  cigar  box  left  at  Meiklejohn's  house  for  Druscovidi.  It  had  been 
said  that  Druscovich  had  stopped  at  Derby  on  the  way  to  Scotland  to  see 
Meiklojohn,  but  I^nton  had  proved  that  he  could  not  have  reached  Scotland 
sooner  than  he  did.  Tliough  Kurr  sent  a  telegram  on  October  11  in  the 
name  of  Meiklejohn,  Drusco\'ich  never  saw  Kurr  at  Edinburgh  tlirough  that 
telegram.  He  went  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  after  having  visited  Brydone's, 
the  printer,  by  the  1.20  train,  which  arrived  a  few  minutes  after  the  first 
one  he  could  have  gone  by.  He  did  not  look  at  the  visitors'  book  of  the 
Queen's  Hotel ;  but  at  that  time  he  was  under  the  impression  that  one  of 
the  swindlers  Wcis  at  the  hydropathic  entablishment,  and  he  complained  that 
Mr.  Anderson  had  not  given  him  more  information.  .He  afterwards  had  an 
interview  on  the  subject  with  Meiklejohn,  in  the  presence  of  Linton,  at 
Edinburgh.  HLs  reports  of  October  9  and  18  were  those  of  an  honest  man, 
and  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  have  mentioned  in  the  latter  the  telegram 
of  the  11th.  In  concluHion,  Mr.  Straight  made  a  powerful  appeal  to  the 
juiy  to  consider  the  irreproachable  character  of  Druscovich. 

Ml*.  Bcsley,  on  behalf  of  Palmer,  said  that  in  his  case  there  was  no 
evidence  of  agi'ccment,  neither  had  he  ever  received  anything  from  Kurr  or 
Benson.  The  defendant's  name  was  first  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
^^cab  incident,"  when  Benson  said  that,  driving  one  day  along  the  Strand 
with  Kurr,  the  latter  got  out  and  spoke  to  Palmer,  which,  even  if  it  Mere 
true,  amounted  to  nothing  at  all,  and  Kurr  did  not  mention  it.  There  were 
various  contradictions  and  discrepancies  in  the  statements  that  Palmer  once 
rapped  with  an  umbrella  at  the  window  of  the  office  in  Northumberland 
Street.  Telegraph  clerks  had  been  called  to  prove  that  a  telegram  had  been 
sent  to  the  ofiice  from  Brighton  for  Palmer,  which  waa  the  vaguest  possible 
evidence.  Neither  could  he  be  held  responsible  for  a  telegram  left  at  his 
liou.se.  Benson  did  not  back  up  Kurr^s  statement  about  his  seeing  Palmer 
on  their  return  from  Brighton.  The  information  acquired  by  the  convicts 
probably  came  through  some  underlings  in  Scotland  Yard,  or  "  some  persona 
who  were  hanging  about  the  purlieus  of  the  Old  Jewry,  trying  to  pick  up 
.such  intelligence  as  they  could  ; "  perhaps  through  Street's  brother,  or 
Krampowhiski,  or  Levy.  Two  telegrams  and  a  letter  had  been  sent  to  Kurr 
and  Benson  on  the  afternoon  of  November  10,  manifestly  from  some  con- 
federate in  London  who  was  picking  up  information  gradually ;  Palmer's 
movements  all  the  afternoon  were  known.  The  piece  of  blotting-paper  with 
"  Keep  the  lame  man  out  of  the  way,"  could  not  have  been  written  by 
Palmer,  as  he  did  not  know  that  Benson  was  lame.  Then  there  was  a 
telegi'am  from  Giifard  (Kurr)  to  Palmer,  which  waa  taken  to  Methley  Street, 
but  the  outside  of  the  houses  in  Methley  Street  were  probably  much  alike, 
and  some  of  Kurr's  confederates  might  have  set  up  in  that  street  and  taken 
the  name  of  Palmer.  The  evidence  of  handwriting  was  not  decisive,  as  a 
general  resemblance  was  not  a  trustworthy  mode  of  testing  it,  and  M. 
Chabot,  the  expert,  had  not  been  put  into  the  witness-box  to  prove  that  the 
telegram  from  West  Strand  and  a  pencilled  letter  were,  as  «llieged|  in  the 
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handwriting  of  Palmer.  Kurr  had  said  that  when  he  met  Clarke  in  the 
evening  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Column,  Palmer  was  near,  and  fixed  the  date 
as  November  15,  but  at  the  trial  as  13,  14,  or  15.  It  was  not  fair  to  call  on  a 
man  to  answer  a  speculative  date  like  that,  and  Palmer  was  proved  by  un- 
doubted evidence  not  to  have  been  there  on  the  15th.  On  November  20, 
when  Kurr,  Street,  and  Benson  returned  from  Beading,  they  drove  to 
Kensington,  where  the  two  former  got  out ;  but  Murray  was  living  neap 
there  at  the  time,  having  failed  to  get  the  money  in  Scotland.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Besley  dwelt  on  the  high  character  and  good  services  of 
Palmer,  and  urged  the  jury,  if  they  felt  a  doubt,  to  take  that  into  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  E.  Clarke  next  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf  of  Inspector  Clarke. 
His  client  had,  he  said,  for  a  number  of  years  been  engaged  in  cases  con- 
nected with  turf  frauds,  and  had  been  in  constant  communications  with  men 
who,  by  means  of  those  frauds,  had  accumulated  large  sums  of  money.     In- 
spector Williamson  had  told  them  that  from  1869  up  to  the  present  time  th^re 
was  no  man  in  England  who  had  been  so  successful  in  the  detection  and  convic- 
tion of  the  perpetrators  of  crimes  of  this  kind.     Now,  a  man  who  discharged 
such  duties  must  have  had  great  temptations  to  ^counter  and  great  opportu- 
nities presented  to  him  of  acquiring  wealth.     Could  it  be  doubted  that  the 
swindlers,  of  whom  he  was  the  enemy,  would  have  filled  his  hands  with  gold 
if  he  would  only  consent  to  aid  them  in  defeating  the  pursuit  of  justice  ? 
Such  was  the  history  of  the  man  and  such  his  opportunities.     How  did  he 
use  them  ?    After  thirty-seven  years  of  intelligent,  faithful  service,  he  was 
living  in  a  little  house  for  which  he  paid  a  rental  of  36^  a  year,  in  Great 
College  Street,  Westminster,  and  the  income  which  he  received  did  not  even 
permit  him  to  occupy  that  house  by  himself.     The  rent  had  to  be  paid  with 
the  assistance  of  lodgers,  while  such  service  as  he  required  was  rendered 
by  his  own  wife  and  daughter.     His  son,  who  was  married,  was  a  mosaic 
tile  worker,  and  one  of  his  daughters,  who  is  now  also  married,  had  up  to 
last  year  been  living  at  home  with  her  parents,  and  he  had  supported  himself 
and  his  family  on  the  sum  of  2762.  a  year,  which  was  the  remuneration 
which,  at  the  end  of  thirty-seven  years,  he  received  for  his  services.     And 
who  were  the  witnesses  brought  forward  to  support  the  accusations  made 
against  such  a  man  ?    He  had  no  words  in  which  to  describe  men  like  Kurr 
and  Benson  ;  but  could  their  testimony,  he  would  ask,  for  one  moment  be 
weighed  against  the  evidence  of  an  honest  man's  life  ?    It  had  indeed  been 
suggested  by  the  Attorney-General  that  if  a  man  told  the  truth  in  one  part 
of  a  connected  story  it  was  but  fair  to  assume  that  he  was  speakinp^  the  truth 
in  the  other  parts  also  ;  but  it  was  solely  on  the  habit  of  truthfulness  in  a 
man  that  that  presumption  could  fairly  rest,  and  if  one  part  of  a  man's  testi- 
mony was  foimd  to  be  wilfully  false  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  go 
step  by  step  through  it  and  see  what  was  the  evidence  by  which  it  was  sup- 
ported.    At  the  close  of  1874  (continued  the  learned  counsel)  the  fortunes  of 
Benson  seemed  to  have  undergone  a  remarkable  change.     In  1872  he  had 
been  convicted  of  a  fraud  upon  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ;  he  had  spent 
twelve  months  in  prison  as  the  punishment  for  that  offence  ;  and  when  he 
came  out  of  gaol,  crippled  by  the  attempt  which  he  had  made  to  destroy 
himself,  he  was  sent  by  his  friends  to  Mrs.  Avis,  with  an  allowance  made  to 
her  of  21,  per  week,  in  order  that  she  might  take  care  of  him.     But  at  the 
end  of  1874,  instead  of  being  a  pensioner  upon  the  bounty  of  hiB  friendB,  he 
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suddenly  developed  into  the  man  of  wealth  and  influence.  He  took  Mrs.  Avis 
from  the  little  house  where  she  liad  been  residing  down  to  Shanklin  as  his 
housekeeper,  and  there  he  stayed  from  January  until  nearly  the  end  of  1875, 
living  in  a  position,  not  of  respectability  merely,  but  of  apparent  honour  and 
distinction.    He  was  accepted  as  a  friend  by  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood. 
His  education  and  his  social  accomplishments  recommended  him,  and  from 
some  source  or  other  he  had  obtained  the  means  of  keeping  up  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  the  establishment  of  which  he  spoke  in  this  court  with  some  pride. 
He  held  himself  out  to  the  people  around  him  as  a  mysterious  person.     He 
passed  under  the  name  of  Yongc ;  but  he  made  it  appear  tliat  he  was  a  man 
who,  if  he  were  not  a  member  of  a  distinguished  family,  had,  at  all  events, 
somewhat  of  that  air  of  mystery  surrounding  him  which  would  render  him 
more  interesting  as  a  companion.     There  was  little  doubt  that  he  obtained 
the  money  f<^r  this  change  from  the  Walters  and  Murray  fraud,  which  in 
1875  was  being  dragged  to  light  by  the  exertions  of  Inspector  Clarke. 
Benson  had  one  weapon  in  his  possession,  the  letter  which  Clarke  had 
written  to  Walters  respecting  the  burglary  at  Stannard's  Mill.     A  threat  had 
been  made  to  use  it,  and  it  had  been  photographed.     Kurr,  who  was  clever  at 
imitating  handwriting,  had  also  forged  it  so  cleverly  that  when  he  was  in  the 
witness-box,  and  the  letters  were  put  into  his  hand,  he  could  not  at  first  tell 
the  forgery  from  the  original.     Benson  commenced  his  plot  against  Clarke 
by  inducing  Mr.  Andrews,  a  respectable  professional  gentleman,  who  had 
replied  to  an  advertisement  of  Benson's  offering  to  advance  money,  to  call 
upon  Clarke  and  say  that  a  Mr.  Yonge,  of  Rose  Bank,  Shanklin,  could  give 
him  some  important  information  about  the  Walters  and  Murray  frauds.   Clarke 
reported  this  visit  to  the  Commissioner,  and  obtained  his  sanction  to  proceed 
to  Slhanklin,  where  he  saw  Yonge  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  and  the  morning 
of  the  13th  of  April.     At  those  interviews  Benson  told  him  that  which  had 
been  imfolded  in  evidence ;  spoke  of  the  letter  addressed  to  Waltei-s,  and 
informed  Clarke  that  at  that  moment  two  officers  of  Scotland  Yard  were 
receiving  bribes  from  Murray  and  Walters,  although  he  now  admitted  that 
the  names  wliich  he  then  mentioned  to  Clarke  were  the  names  of  officers 
who  were  absolutely  innocent  of  the  charge.     Clarke,  on  his  return,  told 
Superintendent  Williamson  that  he  could  get  no  real  information  out  of 
Yonge,  whom  ho  believed  to  be  a  scoundrel.     He  also  reported  in  writing  to 
the  Commissioner  the  result  of  his  visit  to  Shanklin.     From  first  to  last  it 
would  be  foimd  that  Inspector  Clarke  was  not  only  reporting  to  his  superiors 
at  Scotland  Yard,  but  was  in  commmiication  with  the  Solicitor  to  the 
Treasury,  who  was  conducting  the  proceedings  against  the  Society  for  Assur- 
ance against  Losses  on  the  Turf.     At  one  of  the  interviews  at  Shanklin, 
l^enson,  according  to  his  account,  had  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  bribe 
Clarke.     Foile<l  in  this  attempt,  time  being  urgent,  and  it  being  essential 
to  anything  being  done  with  Clarke  to  get  him  in  Benson's  power  as  quickly 
as  possible,  Benson  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  sort  of  evidence  which  would 
enable  him  afterwards  to  swear  that  he  had  done  so.    Benson  wrote  to  Clarke 
with  the  object  of  entrapping  him  into  a  private  correspondence  and  under- 
standing.    But  Clarke  perceived  the  trap  that  was  laid  for  him,  and  declined 
to  fall  into  it.     Benson's  letters  to  Clarke  had  probably  been  destroyed,  but 
some  letters  addressed  by  Clarke  to  Benson  had  been  preserved  by  the 
schoolmaster  at  Shanklin,  and  they  clearly  showed  Clarke's  honesty  in  the 
matter.    In  June  Inspector  Clarke  was  on  leave, 'and  his  wife  had  gone  down 
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to  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  see  whether  she  could  find  some  inexpensive  lodgings 
for  a  daughter  who  was  in  ill-health.  She  not  finding  them,  Inspector 
Clarke  went  to  bring  her  back,  and  while  he  was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on 
June  22,  he  again  visited  Benson.  Benson  said  he  on  that  occasion  gave 
Clarke  50?.  in  gold.  Benson  said  he  received  the  gold  from  Mr.  Cooper, 
in  Shanklin,  in  change  for  a  lOOi.  note.  There  was,  therefore,  a  possible 
corroboration  of  Benson's  statement ;  but  Mr.  Cooper's  evidence  directly 
contradicted  Benson.  Mr.  Cooper  said  he  changed  a  100^  note  for  Benson  at 
some  time  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  ;  but  he  said  he  gave  him  sixteen 
bl.  Bank  of  England  notes  and  202  in  gold.  Where  was  Benson's  story  now 
of  the  502.  in  gold  got  from  Mr.  Cooper,  with  which  he  alleged  he  bribed 
Inspector  Clarke  on  June  22  ? 

Baron  Pollock,  interposing,  said  that  it  might  be  dismissed  on  another 
ground,  because  Mr.  Cooper  said  it  was  about  April  1875  he  changed  the 
note,  and  here  was  a  specific  date  of  June  22. 

Mr.  Clarke  said  that  story  was  now  gone  ;  but  when  a  story  of  that  kind 
went,  it  did  not  go  alone.  It  took  with  it  a  great  deal  more  ;  because  when 
the  jury  had  begun  to  discover  the  lies  which  Benson  had  tried  to  palm  off, 
they  would  have  begun  to  dismiss  his  testimony  altogether  from  their  minds. 
Benson  asserted  that  there  was  another  interview  on  July  4,  when  he  gave 
Clarke  another  50?.  There  was  no  corroboration  of  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  distinct  contradiction.  The  valet  was  called  who  was  at  the  Isle  of  Wight 
from  April  13  till  after  July  4 ;  but  he  remembered  only  two  visits  of 
Clarke  to  Benson,  those  being  on  April  1 2  and  June  22.  Again,  on  July  5, 
Mrs.  Avis  left  Benson's  service,  and  she,  too,  spoke  of  two  visits  only.  All 
this  evidence,  therefore,  entirely  negatived  the  allegation  of  Benson  that 
Clarke  was  there  on  July  4.  But  besides  this  there  was  the  overwhelming 
answer  that  Clarke  could  not  have  been  at  Shanklin  on  that  day.  Between 
June  22  and  August  3  he  was  employed  in  looking  after  the  case  of  Mina 
Jury,  one  of  the  witnesses  in  the  Tichbome  trial,  a  duty  which  kept  him  in 
London.  From  August  3  to  16  Inspector  Clarke  had  his  holiday.  He  took 
his  daughter  down  to  Shanklin  and  left  her  in  a  confectioner's  shop  for  half 
an  hour,  while  he  made  a  call,  no  doubt  upon  Benson.  The  communication 
then  made  seemed  to  have  been  of  the  same  kind  as  before.  Benson  said 
that  he  was  frequently  holding  himself  out  to  Mr.  Clarke  as  a  person  who 
could  give  him  information.  He  was,  in  fact,  getting  such  information  from 
Kurr,  and  actually  did  give  Clarke  some  information,  not  as  to  the  Walters 
and  Murray  fraud,  but  with  regard  to  Trevelli,  who  in  due  time  got  his  five 
years'  penal  servitude.  There  was  one  more  important  matter  in  this  case. 
In  January  1876,  Benson  saw  Clarke  and  gave  him  some  information  as  to 
Walters  and  Murray.  That  information  was  immediately  conmiunicated  by 
Clarke  to  his  superiors,  and  upon  it  not  only  were  measures  taken  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  France  also,  in  order  that  if  Walters  and  Murray  came  back, 
they  might  be  apprehended.  There  was  no  evidence  (said  the  learned 
counsel)  that  Inspector  Clarke  ever  received  the  letters  from  Benson,  drafts 
of  which  had  been  produced,  and  these  might  as  well  have  been  concocted 
afterwards,  as  also  the  four  letters  posted  by  the  schoolmaster,  and  found  in 
the  Dead-Letter  Office.  The  question  was  whether  Mrs.  Avis,  who  alleged 
that  she  wrote  the  drafts  at  Benson's  dictation,  was  an  independent  witness, 
whose  evidence  could  be  accepted  as  the  testimony  of  a  perfectly  disinterested 
person.   It  was  clear  that  she  must  either  have  shut  her  eyes  to  a  good  many 
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suspicious  things  that  were  going  on  at  Shanklin,  or  else  she  must  be  a  per- 
son whom  it  would  be  extremely  easy  for  Benson  to  deceive. 

Mr.  Collins,  addressing  the  jury  on  behalf  of  Froggatt,  said  that  the  100/. 
Clydesdale  note  traced  to  his  client's  possession  was  given  him  for  oosts.  As 
regards  the  forged  telegram  to  Rotterdam,  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Froggatt  in  the  presence  of  Kurr  and  Meiklejohn  on  December  4,  the  officer 
had  been  proved  not  to  have  been  in  London  on  that  day,  so  the  rest  of  the 
story  would  probably  be  false,  and  besides  the  draught  tel^pram  could  not 
bo  produced.  The  note  written  by  Froggatt  to  Kurr,  telling  him  his  clerk 
would  give  information  if  any  warrants  were  out,  was  an  indiscretion^  but 
not  a  crime.  Tlio  101.  given  to  the  gaoler  at  Rotterdam  was  to  procure  Ben- 
son, Frederick  Kurr,  and  Bale  better  food.  If  Froggatt  was  told  by  his 
clients  that  certain  things  were  required  for  the  purposes  of  defence  he  was 
perfectly  justified  in  getting  them  from  Southborough  Road,  and  he  gave 
the  landlady  a  receipt  for  tliem  in  his  own  name. 

The  Attorney-General,  in  reply,  said  that  much  had  been  said  about  the 
evidence  of  the  convicts,  and  the  kind  of  corroboration  required  ;  "but  these 
men,  with  no  opportunity  of  knowing  what  each  of  their  accomplices  would 
say,  agreed  remarkably  in  their  stories.  Meiklejohn,  with  some  of  the  notes 
which  were  the  proceeds  of  the  cheque  which  Kurr  said  he  had  drawn,  cer- 
tainly bought  a  house  in  South  Lambeth  Road.  The  letters  of  Meiklejohn 
showed  that  he  was  in  close  commimication  with  Kurr  about  the  Walters  and 
Murray  fraud.  The  interview  at  the  Swan,  Stockwell,  where  Kuxt  says  he 
gave  Druscovich  261.,  was  partly  corroborated  by  a  letter  in  which  Meikle- 
john told  Kurr  that  he  had  arranged  for  them  to  meet.  The  meeting  of  the 
three  at  the  Midland  Hotel  had  been  proved  by  Woodrow,  one  of  the 
company's  servants,  and  the  next  day  Druscovich  gave  Meiklejohn,  though 
reluctantly,  the  numbers  of  the  stopped  notes,  which,  in  fact,  he  had  not 
stopped  tiU  five  days  after  receiving  the  numbers.  Then  ihe  evidence 
against  Palmer  was  also  strong.  Though  he  could  not  have  himself  sent  the 
telegram  on  November  10,  from  W.  Brown  to  Gi£Eard — "  If  Shanks  is  near 
the  Isle  of  Wight  let  him  leave  at  once  and  see  you," — he  might  have  sent  a 
messenger,  and  it  was  certainly  in  his  handwriting.  The  letter  sent  the 
same  day,  saying  that  the  plates  had  been  seized,  was  also  in  his  handwriting. 
The  telegram,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  ''  your  telegrams,"  was  sent  to 
38  Methley  Street,  by  a  special  messenger.  The  letters  of  Olsrke  to  Benson 
did  not  warrant  the  supposition  that  Benson's  letters  were  concocted  after- 
wards, and  there  was  no  evidence  that  Clarke  was  at  Scotland  Yard  either  on 
July  4  or  the  next  day.  Kurr  said  he  had  a  meeting  with  Olazke  at  a 
public-house  in  Great  College  Street  on  the  evening  of  September  25,  at 
which  time  Clarke's  witnesses  said  that  he  was  meeting  his  wife  at  King's 
Cross  ;  but  those  witnesses  might  easily  be  mistaken  as  to  the  time.  Benson 
having  got  rid  of  the  notes  at  Glasgow,  returned  to  London,  and  paid  3601. 
to  Clarke  on  October  4  for  his  assistance,  past  and  to  come.  As  to  the 
letter,  "  Keep  the  lame  man  out  of  the  way,"  Kurr  had  stated  that  Olarike 
said,  ^'  They  have  got  a  letter  of  mine  written  on  blotting-paper — a  few 
words  in  a  printed  hand  ;  but  they  cannot  identify  that."  'What  did  Koxr 
know  of  that  letter  ? — and  how  cUd  he  know  that  it  was  brought  back  to 
Druscovich  from  the  Bridge  of  Allan  ?  Clarke  may  have  made  a  mistake  in 
regard  to  the  alibi,  but  Kurr  in  his  solicitor's  instructions  said  that  Ckdkeit 
was  to  go  and  see  '*  the  old  man  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Golumn,"  UMi  sag- 
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gest  the  swearing  of  the  alibi.  Then  came  the  case  of  Froggatt.  Murray 
had  tried  to  change  two  Clydesdale  notes  at  Mr.  Venables' ;  but  as  they 
were  stopped,  he  went  to  Mr.  Froggatt  and  told  him  all  about  them.  A 
negotiation  with  two  gentlemen  having  faUed,  Froggatt  bought  one  note  for 
901.,  less  bl.  costs,  or,  according  to  another  account,  the  whole  was  for  costs. 
Murray  being  arrested,  Froggatt  defended  him.  In  his  instructions  Murray 
said  he  had  only  five  notes,  while  Froggatt  must  have  known  of  six  at  least ; 
one  being  that  which  he  himself  had  changed.  Kuir  and  Stenning  ^d  that 
Murray  was  present  when  Froggatt  wrote  the  telegram  to  Rotterdam  ;  while 
the  evidence  of  a  Mr.  Smith,  of  Birmingham,  who  said  that  Meiklejohn  was 
at  that  place,  coidd  not  be  relied  on,  as  he  fixed  that  day  from  some  events  in 
his  book,  while  he  coidd  not  fix  the  other  times  when  he  saw  Meiklejohn. 
There  was  no  improbability  in  the  alleged  interviews  of  Froggatt  with  Ben- 
son and  the  others  at  Rotterdam,  which  proved  he  knew  all  about  the  notes 
and  the  French  Directory.  The  statements  of  Froggatt  and  Flintoff  with 
regard  to  alleged  attempts  to  prevent  the  latter  from  identifying  Kurr  were 
contradictory  ;  but  the  balance  of  probabilities  inclined  to  FlintofTs  version. 
After  throwing  some  doubt  on  the  truth  of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Lewis 
(Froggatt's  clerk),  the  Attorney-General  made  a  few  concluding  remarks  on 
the  whole  evidence,  contending  that  though  the  convicts'  object  was  a  selfish 
one,  yet  that  was  no  reason  for  distrusting  their  statements. 

Baron  Pollock  began  his  summing  up  on  Monday,  November  19.  He 
defined  conspiracy  to  be  an  agreement  of  two  or  more  persons  to  effect  a 
common  illegal  object,  whether  successful  or  not,  and  recommended  the  jury 
to  regard  each  of  the  prisoners  on  his  trial  separately.  Evidence  of  the 
highest  kind  had  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  officers'  characters,  yet 
unless  they  had  occupied  positions  of  trust  they  would  never  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  committing  the  offences  with  which  they  were  charged.  "  A 
great  deal  (said  the  Judge)  has  been  said  about  the  character  of  the  wit- 
nesses, especially  of  three  or  four  of  the  most  prominent,  whose  evidence 
has  been  adduced  against  the  officers — the  evidence  of  the  convicts.  I  do 
not  know  that  much  good  can  be  done  or  much  assistance  given  to  you  by 
inquiring  what  is  the  mental  condition  of  those  men,  and  I  think  that  still 
less  good  could  be  done  by  inquiring  into  the  motive  which  leads  them  to 
give  their  evidence  here.  Probably,  as  to  the  latter,  there  cannot  be  much 
doubt  in  your  minds.  It  was  expressed  by  one  of  them,  Benson,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  hope  which  must  rest  in  the  minds  even  of  persons  in  their  position. 
With  respect  to  their  moral  condition,  I  should  think  it  would  be  best  to 
treat  their  evidence  as  that  of  persons,  who,  by  their  long  habitual  neglect 
and  resistance  to  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  God  and  their  neighbour,  have 
undergone  a  sort  of  morsd  emasculation,  and  that  no  word  which  they  utter 
can  be  of  the  slightest  weight  simply  because  they  have  affirmed  it  on  their 
oaths.  I  do  not  know  that  their  evidence  was  put  on  higher  ground  than 
that  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  ;  but  when  we  are  considering  the  effect  and 
value  of  their  evidence  in  an  inquiry  like  the  present  we  must  not  simply  re- 
ject all  they  have  said.  It  is  withhi  the  experience  of  most  of  us  that  very 
often  when  in  search  of  truth  we  have  to  act  upon  information  which  we 
cannot  reject,  though  we  may  not  trust  to  the  credit  of  the  informant.  The 
point  most  relied  upon  here  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  is  this :  To  what 
extent  has  there  been  corroboration  of  the  statements  made  by  the  convicts 
from  the  mouths  of  witnesses  who  can  be  believed  as  speaking  the  truth  in 
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what  they  said  ? — and  this  should  be  carefully  weighed,  because  it  divides 
itself  into  mateiiul  and  immat'Crial  facts.  Having  dealt  ^dth  and  considered 
the  evidence  in  this  light,  you  have  then  to  remember  that  in  cases  of  this 
kind  you  have  a  double  office  to  perform.  You  have  to  ask  yourselves 
what  are  the  real  facts  of  the  case — that  is,  the  facts  which  are  capable 
of  proof — and  you  will  ask  your  minds  what  proof  has  been  given.  You 
will  also  have  to  perform  a  more  difficult  and  delicate  task — and  that  is, 
after  accepting  for  the  purposes  of  this  trial  certain  facts,  to  determine  what 
is  the  resulting  inference  to  be  drawn  from  those  facts  as  establishing  or 
failing  to  establish  the  guilt  of  the  prisoners  in  respect  of  the  charge  for 
which  they  are  arraigned."  Clarke's  first  report  of  his  proceedings  at 
Shanklin  was  in  his  favoiur,  but  ho  could  not  shelter  his  subsequent  inter- 
course under  that ;  3'et  in  his  eflforts  to  get  back  the  letter  he  was  guilty  of 
no  offence  under  the  indictment,  neither  was  there  corroboration  of  an 
absolute  bribe  at  Shanklin.  The  jury  must  be  careful  in  drawing  condusions 
against  Clarke  from  any  of  Benson's  letters  imless  they  found  Clarke  acted 
upon  it  or  understood  it  in  any  sense.  Had  he  in  trying  to  get  back  the 
letter  any  knowledge  that  Benson  was  concerned  in  the  frauds  ?  Benson 
says  on  August  30,  on  returning  from  abroad,  Clarke  told  him  that  Kuir  had 
better  surrender  ;  that  interview  was  confirmed  by  the  servant.  Did  that 
lead  to  Kurr's  giving  himself  up,  and  was  Benson's  account  true  ?  In  the 
absence  of  Clarke  it  would  have  been  Druscovich's  duty  to  open  the  letter 
from  Leeds,  but  he  says  he  never  saw  it  ;  while  Benson  says  he  was  told  by 
Meiklejohn  at  Derby  that  Druscovich  had  destroyed  it.  It  was  for  the  jury 
to  consider  whether  the  reports  of  Meiklejohn  to  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  were  those  of  an  honest  man.  Little  importance  vas  to  be 
attached  to  Benson's  statement  that  on  the  return  from  Rotterdam  Druscovich 
said,  **  I  have  done  all  I  can  for  you  ;  you  must  now  do  what  you  can  for 
yourselves."  Bale  speaks  of  a  visit  by  Palmer  to  Northumberland  Street, 
which  is  a  point  worthy  of  consideration.  Frederick  Kurr  confirms  Benson's 
account  of  the  conversation  on  the  way  from  Rotterdam.  Mrs.  Avis  says 
she  posted  letters  to  20  Great  College  Street.  Benson's  servant  says  he  saw 
Clarke  visit  his  master  at  the  Langham,  that  he  had  taken  letters  from 
Benson  to  Clarke,  and  driven  him  to  Clarke's  house.  Other  portions  of  the 
convict's  evidence  had  been  confirmed  by  various  witnesses.  The  testimony 
of  Mrs.  Anderson  showed  that  Druscovich  did  not  exert  >iiwm«lf  as  an 
honest  man  with  the  view  of  apprehending  Kurr  and  Benson ;  his  inquiries 
at  the  Bridge  of  Allan  did  not  relate  to  a  lame  man  such  as  he  knew  Benson 
to  be.  Mr.  Anderson  was  not  very  communicative  to  Dnisoovich  ;  but  no 
one  could  expect  a  hotel  proprietor  to  be  very  anxious  to  give  information 
about  people  who  stayed  at  his  house.  Up  to  the  time  of  these  inquiries 
there  had  been  no  suspicion  of  any  of  the  detectives,  and  when  Williamson 
asked  Clarke  if  when  a  letter  would  suffice  a  telegram  should  be  sent,  the 
latter  said  not.  Williamson  also  said  there  was  nothing  suspicioiis  in 
Clarke's  not  having  reported  his  later  visits  to  Shanklin;  besides,  Kurr 
only  implicated  Clarke  when  he  found  himself  in  a  comer  with  the  many 
stories  he  had  told.  His  lordship  then  reviewed  the  evidence  for  Drosoovich 
and  Palmer,  and,  repeating  the  observations  he  had  made  at  the  beginning 
of  his  summing  up,  he  proceeded  to  notice  the  evidence  affecting  Froggait. 
It  was  the  duty  of  a  professional  man  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  case  of  his 
client  all  his  legal  knowledge,  experience,  and  industry ;  but  he  owed  the 
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larger  duty  of  a  citizen  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  The  evidence  against 
Froggatt,  if  reliable,  would  undoubtedly  be  strong  as  applied  to  the  case  of 
a  man  who  knew  that  notes  had  been  obtained  by  fraud  ;  it  was  confirmed 
in  one  point,  for  Froggatt  was  proved  to  have  paid  a  Clydesdale  note  into 
his  banking  account.  If  the  evidence  as  to  the  sending  the  telegram  to 
Rotterdam  was  true,  there  was  an  absolute  and  deliberate  attempt  to  assist 
the  prisoners  at  Rotterdam  to  escape.  Froggatt  certainly  attempted  to  get 
the  French  Directory  from  Mrs.  White's,  and  exceeded  the  bounds  of  hiB 
duty  if  he  did  it  to  assist  the  convicts,  as  the  whole  transaction  seemed  to 
indicate.  In  conclusion,  his  lordship  left  the  matter  as  affecting  all  the 
defendants  individually  or  collectively  in  the  hands  of  the  jury. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  summing  up  on  Tuesday,  November  20,  the 
jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict  at  about  half-past  three,  and  returned 
in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  They  found  Clarke  not  guilty,  the  four  other 
prisoners  guilty,  recommending  Druscovich  and  Palmer  to  mercy,  the  former 
on  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  first  induced  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  convicts  and  his  previous  good  character,  the  latter  on 
account  of  his  previous  good  character  and  the  absence  of  any  evidence 
proving  bribery.  Cheers  mingled  with  some  few  manifestations  of  disap- 
proval followed  the  announcement  of  Clarke's  acquittal,  but  they  were 
speedily  silenced : — 

Mr.  Clarke  (addressing  the  Judge) — My  lord,  there  are  other  indict- 
ments, and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Crown  proposes  to  proceed  on  those 
indictments  against  my  client  Clarke.  If  it  be  not  their  intention  so  to 
proceed,  I  should  ask  that  he  be  discharged. 

The  Solicitor-General — Icsui  hardly  answer  that  question  at  this  moment. 
I  think  my  learned  friend  had  better  wait. 

Mr.  Montagu  Williams  and  Mr.  Straight  both  briefly  addressed  the 
Court,  asking  for  merciful  consideration  of  the  facts  that  the  detectives 
would  lose  their  places,  salaries,  and  pensions.  The  defendant  Palmer 
said  : — 

"I  have  a  few  words  to  say,  my  lord,  to  which  I  hope  you  wiU  listen 
before  you  pass  sentence  upon  me.  I  have  already  served  nearly  twenty- 
three  years  in  the  police,  honestly,  faithfully,  and  fearlessly  until  this  charge 
was  brought  against  me.  I  have  been  in  custody  nearly  four  months.  I 
hope  that  will  have  weight,  and  likewise  the  recommendation  of  the  jury. 
One  thing  I  wish  to  say  publicly  in  court  in  reference  to  what  was  stated  by 
the  convict  Kurr  at  Bow  Street  against  me,  although  it  was  not  stated  here. 
He  said  that  I  had  50^.  from  Street.  I  declare,  my  lord,  before  my  Maker, 
that  is  a  most  abominable,  wicked,  and  foul  lie.  I  never  had  such  a  sum  or 
anything  in  my  life  from  Street.  Last,  but  not  least,  I  ask  you,  my  lord,  to 
consider  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  me — my  wife  and  children.  I 
have  a  wife  and  children — I  have  six  children,  five  of  them  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  me  for  support.  I  trust,  on  their  behalf,  you  will  pass  on  me  as 
lenient  a  sentence  as  you  can.  [The  prisoner,  as  he  spoke  of  his  family,  was 
manifestly  labouring  under  feelings  of  deep  emotion.] 

The  defendant  Froggatt  said  his  position  was  one  of  utter  ruin  in  every 
way,  brought  about  by  the  machinations  of  these  men  trying  to  get  him  into 
their  toils  : — 

'^  If  I  exceeded  my  duty  as  a  solicitor,  I  have  been  punished  most 
severely  and  most  onerously.     I  do  appeal  to  you,  my  lord,  most  sincerely 
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not  to  punish  me  with  severity.  I,  like  Palmer,  have  a  wife  and  child,  and 
I  shall  be  utterly  ruined.  I  implore  you,  my  lord,  to  pass  as  light  a  sentence 
as  you  can  upon  me." 

Both  Meiklejohn  and  Druscovich  also  spoke,  the  latter  saying  that,  dur- 
ing the  De  Croncourt  inquiry,  he  hfid  never  given  any  information  to  the 
convicts.  He  added  : — '*  If  I  have  departed  from  my  usual  course  in  this 
inquiry,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  public  scandal ;  also  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  bringing  some  of  my  colleagues  into  trouble,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  convicts  to  escape." 

Baron  Pollock  then  proceeded  to  pass  sentence.  He  said  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  person  to  have  been  present  during  the  course  of  the  long 
inquiry  without  being  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  conclusion  at  which  the 
jury  had,  no  doubt,  most  unwillingly  arrived.  *'  The  crime,"  said  the  Judge, 
"  with  which  you  have  been  charged  is  the  crime  of  conspiracy  at  common  law 
— a  crime  which  can  be  punished  only  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  By  a  statute, 
however,  of  somewhat  recent  date — so  recent  as  14  and  15  Tic — ^where  the 
conspiracy  is  to  obstruct  or  defeat  the  course  of  public  justice,  the  Court, 
in  the  event  of  a  verdict  of  '  Guilty '  being  found,  has  the  power  to  award 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  I  cannot  help  thinking  how  inadequate 
seems  the  sentence  which  the  law  awards  for  the  ofifence  of  which  you  have 
been  convicted.  The  spirit  and  the  rule  of  the  law  of  England  has  been, 
and  I  trust  always  will  be,  to  make  a  wide  distinction  between  offences  com- 
mitted either  imder  sudden  impulse  or  imder  the  pressure  of  want  or  poverty 
and  offences  committed  by  persons  placed  in  a  position  of  trust."  His  lordship 
proceeded  to  say  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  and  his  only  duty,  to  pass  the 
sentence  that  Druscovich,  Meiklejohn,  and  Palmer  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to 
hard  labour  for  the  period  of  two  years.  The  Judge  continued — "  With  regard 
to  you,  Edward  Froggatt,  your  position  is  not  identical  with  that  of  the  other 
prisoners.  In  some  sense  I  can  feel  still  more  what  a  wretched  and  unfortu- 
nate career  yours  has  been.  There  are  no  persons  who  know  the  dutiea  and 
vicissitudes  of  the  profession  to  which  you  belong  but  must  feel  for  you  in  your 
l)resent  position,  esi>ecially  when,  as  you  have  yourself  said,  the  neceasaiy 
consequences  of  the  crime  go  beyond  any  sentence  the  law  can  pass  upon 
you.  The  sentence  in  your  case  will  bo  that  you  be  imprisoned  for  two  yean 
with  hard  labour.*' 

Froggatt,  the  moment  he  heard  the  sentence  pronounced,  threw  up  his 
arms  and  exclaimed,  ^*  My  God  !    My  lord,  do  lesEton  my  sentence." 

Subsequently,  Chief-Inspector  Clarke  was  formally  released  upon  his  own 
recognisances  in  1001.  to  appear,  if  called  upon  on  a  future  oocanon,  to 
answer  other  counts  in  the  indictment. 


APPENDIX. 

STATE    PAPEES    AND   DOCUMENTS. 


I. 

CIRCULAE  OF  PRINCE  GORTCHAKOW,  AND  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE RESPECTING  THE  PROTOCOL  ON  THE 
AFFAIRS   OF  TURKEY. 


No.  1. 

Prince  Gortchakow  to  Count 
ScHOuvALOPF.  —  (Communicated 
TO  THE  Earl  op  Derby  by  Count 
SCHOUVALOPF,  February  6.) 

(Circular.) 

St.  Petershurgy  Jamiary  19,  1877 

M.  l'Ambassadeur.— The  refusal 
opposed  by  the  Porte  to  the  wishes  of 
Europe  involves  the  Eastern  crisis  in 
a  new  phase.  The  Imperial  cabinet 
has  from  the  outset  considered  this 
question  as  an  European  one,  which 
should  not  and  cannot  be  solved  but 
by  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the 
Great  Powers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all 
exclusive  and  personal  considerations 
were  disclaimed  by  all  the  cabinets, 
and  the  difficulty  resolved  itself  into 
inducing  the  Government  of  Turkey  to 
govern  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Sultan  in  a  just  and  humane  manner, 
so  as  not  to  expose  Europe  to  perma- 
nent crises  which  are  revolting  to  its 
conscience,  and  endanger  its  tranquil- 
lity. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  question  of  com- 
mon unanimity  and  interest.  The 
Imperial  Cabinet  has  accordingly  en- 
deavoured to  bring  about  an  European 
concert  to  appease  this  crisis  and  pre- 
vent its  return.  It  has  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government,  as  the  one  most  imme- 
diately interested,  in  order  to  submit 
to  the  European  Cabinets  propositions 
which  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  a 


general    understanding   and    common 
action. 

These  propositions,  set  forth  in  Count 
Andrassy's  despatch  of  the  ^th  Decem- 
ber, 1875,  had  obtained  the  adhesion  of 
all  the  Great  Powers,  and  also  of  the 
Porte.  The  want  of  executive  sanction 
having,  however,  rendered  this  agree 
ment  abortive,  the  Cabinets  were  placed, 
by  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  in  a  position 
to  pronounce  on  the  principle  of  an 
eventual  concert,  having  in  view  more 
effectual  measures  for  realising  their 
mutual  aim. 

The  agreement  not  having  proved 
unanimous,  and  diplomatic  action  being 
thus  interrupted,  the  Cabinets  recom- 
menced negotiations  in  consequence  of 
the  aggravation  of  the  crisis  by  the 
massacres  in  Bulgaria,  the  revolution 
in  Constantinople,  and  the  war  with 
Scrvia  and  Montenegro. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  English 
Gk)vemment  they  agreed  upon  a  basis 
and  guarantees  of  pacification  to  be 
discussed  at  a  conference  to  be  held  at 
Constantinople.  This  conference  ar- 
rived during  its  preliminary  meetings 
at  a  complete  understanding,  both  as 
to  the  conditions  of  peace  and  as  to 
the  reforms  to  be  introduced.  The 
result  was  communicated  to  the  Porte 
as  the  fixed  and  unanimous  wish  of 
Europe,  and  met  with  an  obstinate 
refusal. 

Thus  after  more  than  a  year  of 
diplomatic  efforts  attesting  the  im- 
portance attached  by  the  Great  Powers 
to  the  pacification  of  the  East,  the 
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right  which  they  have,  in  view  of  the 
common  welfare,  to  assure  that  pacifi- 
cation, and  their  firm  determination  to 
bring  it  about,  the  Cabinets  again  find 
themselves  in  the  same  position  as  at 
the  commencement  of  this  crisis,  which 
has  been  moreover  airgravated  by  blood- 
shed, heated  passions,  accumulate<l 
ruin,  and  the  pn>siject  of  an  indefinite 
prolongation  of  the  deplorable  state  of 
things  which  hangs  over  £uro{)e,  and 
just'y  prcijccupies  the  attention  of  both 
peoples  and  (luvcrnmcnts. 

The  l*t>rte  makes  litjrht  of  her  former 
en^'airemcnts,  of  her  duty  as  a  memlwr 
of  the  Kun>pean  system,  and  of  the 
unanimt>u.-(  wislios  of  thc(ireat  Powers. 
Far  from  havin^^r  a<lvanct'<i  one  stop 
towanls  a  satisfactory  S4>lution,  the 
Ea2it<*rn  <iuestion  has  lK'a>me  aggra- 
vatod,  and  is  at  the  present  moment  a 
stan<ling  menace  to  the  p**ace  of  Ku- 
ro|>o»  the  sentiments  of  humanity,  and 
the  conscience  of  Christian  nations. 

Un<ler  these  circumstances,  l)efore 
determining  on  the  steps  whicli  it  may 
be  pro|H'r  to  take.  His  Majesty  the 
Em|>eror  is  desirous  of  knowing  tlie 
limits  within  which  the  Cabinets  with 
whom  we  liave  till  now  en<ieavoure<l, 
and  still  desire,  so  far  Si<  may  l»e  pos- 
sible, to  proceetl  in  c<»mmon,  arc  willing 
to  act. 

The  object  held  in  view  by  the  (ireat 
Powers  was  clearly  defined  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference. 

The  refiuvil  uf  the  Turki!«h  fJovem- 
ment  threatens  l»oth  the  dignity  and 
the  tranquillity  of  Eun>pe. 

It  is  neces>ary  for  us  t«)  know  what 
the  Cabinets,  with  whom  we  have 
hith<'rto  acted  in  common.  i»n»|>os«»  to 
do  with  a  view  of  meet  in;:  this  refusal, 
and  in>uring  the  execution  of  their 
wishes. 

You  an*  refjuested  to  scrk  inf«irma- 
tlon  in  this  respect,  after  reivlinu",  and 
leaving  a  c  »f)y  of  the  pn^sent  desjatch 
to  the  Mini>t«-r  for  Foreign  .Vffairs. 
Ao<H-pt,  \c. 
(Signe<i)        Gobtchakow. 


No.  2. 
The  Eabl  of  ItLRnv  to  Lord  A. 

LoiTlS. 

/Vmy«  Offirr,  Ftlruary  15,  1877. 

My  Loki»,— Tl.»'  Itus-ian -Vml-a-v^ailor 
havin;;  calle«l  u|»»n  me  nn  ih«'  14th 
ultimo,  1  ti*i>k  th*"  op|M>rtnnity  of 
s|.<-akii.g  t.»  hi«i  Kx^-^'jIfiM-y  r« "peting 
the  rirnil.ir  d:*!-;!:*'*!  fr»-ni  lYir.re 
Uortihaki'W  if  tiii-  I'.Mh  iiltinj",  of 
whiirli    he    had    li-en    ^**'<i   eiinu^'h   to 


communicate  a  oopj  to  me  on  the 
instant.  I  said  that  since  that  circnlai 
was  written,  circamstanccs  had  changed, 
and  that  Her  Majesty  s  Government* 
after  giving  it  their  best  consideration* 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  meet  the  views 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  in 
a  friendly  and  conciliatory  spirit,  had 
determined  that  it  would  be  better  to 
defer  their  reply  to  it  until  events 
should  have  developed  themselves,  and 
it  was  seen  what  was  the  effect  uf  the 
recent  change  of  Government  at  Con- 
stantinople, both  in  reference  to  the 
administrative  reforms  which  had  been 
promised,  and  the  negotiations  for 
peace  now  finding  between  the  Porto 
and  Servia  and  Montenegro. 

I  am,  ice. 
(Signed)  Deebt. 


Ko.  3. 

Lord  A.   Ix)rTi*8  to  the  Earl  op 
L)erby.~(Ueceived  February  li».) 
(Extract.) 

St.  PctersbHrg,  February  13,  1877. 

-\t  an  interview  with  Prince  G^rt- 
chakow  on  the  11th  instant,  his  High- 
ness, in  reply  to  my  intjuiry,  state«l 
tha»  he  hw\  not  yet  receive<l  any  reply 
to  his  Circuhir  disfjatch,  nor  did  he 
ap{M'ar  to  ex])ect  that  an  immediate 
answer  would,  or  could,  be  given  by 
the  several  (ft>vernments  to  wliom  it 
liail  been  aildreASctl. 


Ko.  4. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  to  Lord  A« 
Lonra. 

Fi^rrign  Ojficf,  \farck  3,  1877. 

My  Lord, — Tlje  Hossian  Amliassa* 
dor  calleil  ufxin  me  to>day  and  naid 
\\\aX  he  was  authons(*d  by  his  Uovem* 
ment  to  retiue^t  Her  Majesty's  (}4ivem* 
ment  ti»  <ielay  tlieir  rejily  to  Prince 
(fortchakows  Circular  of  the  iSHh  of 
January  until  they  receivwl  certain 
further  explanations  which  the  Rossian 
Government  liad  to  ufTer. 

I  am,  J^c 
(Signctl)  Derby. 


Xo.  5. 
The  Earl  op  Dekmy  to  Lord  a. 

I.«>>TLl». 

Foreign  Offirf,  March  13,  1877. 

My    I. OBI).     Tie   KuMian  .\mbaA<ci* 
d'.T  calU-tl  ui*>n  me  on  the  Uth  inj»'ant 
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on  his  return  from  Paris,  where  he  had 

in  to  meet  General  Ignatiew. 

His  Excellency  placed  in  my  hands 

draft  Protocol,  which  his  Government 

fopose    for    signature    by    the    six 

owers. 

I  told  Count  Schouvaloff  that  I  would 
.ake  the  earliest  opportunity  of  sub- 
nitting  this  proposal  to  my  colleagues, 
ind  would  acquaint  his  Excellency 
with  the  view  taken  of  it  by  them. 

I  accordingly  saw  his  Excellency 
again  this  afternoon  after  a  Cabinet 
Council  had  been  held,  and  informed 
him  tliat  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  ready  to  agree  in  principle  to 
such  a  Protocol,  provided  he  could 
come  to  an  understanding  as  to  its 
terms. 

I  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  word- 
ing of  the  Protocol  with  his  Excellency, 
who  promised  to  report  my  observa- 
tions to  his  Government. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)  Derby. 


No.  6. 
The  Earl  of  Derby  to  Lord  A. 

LOFTUS. 

Ihrei^n  Office^  March  13,  1877. 

My  Lord, — The  Russian  Ambassa- 
dor, wlien  handing  to  me  the  draft 
Protocol  inclosed  in  my  dispatch  of 
this  day's  date,  accompanied  it  by  a 
statement  of  the  views  and  wishes  of 
his  Government  to  the  following  ef- 
fect : — 

The  object  of  General  Ignatiew's 
journey.  Count  Schouvaloff  stated,  had 
been  to  furnish  explanations  as  to  the 
real  views  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  to  facilitate  a  pacific  solu- 
tion. 

After  the  sacrifices  which  Russia  had 
imposed  upon  herself,  the  stagnation 
of  her  industry  and  of  her  commerce, 
and  the  enormous  expenditure  incurred 
by  the  mobilisation  of  500,000  men, 
she  could  not  retire  nor  send  back  her 
troops  without  having  obtained  some 
tangible  result  as  regards  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
populations  of  Turkey.  The  Emperor 
was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  but 
not  of  peace  at  any  price. 

The  Governments  of  the  other 
Powers  were  at  this  moment  preparing 
their  answers  to  the  Russian  Circular. 
The  Russian  Government  would  not 
express  any  opinion  by  anticipation  on 
these  replies,  but  they  foresaw  in  them 
the  possibility  of  a  great  danger.    For 


if  the  replies  were  not  i'lientical,  what 
would  be  the  position  of  F  the  Imperial 
Cabinet?  The  agreeifaent  of  the 
Powers,  so  fortunately  festablished  at 
the  Conference,  might  w .e  broken  up  in 
consequence  of  the  shalles  of  opinion 
manifested  in  the  replief s  of  the  several 
Cabinets;  would  not  trf lat  be  a  deter- 
mining  cause  to  inducei  Russia  to  seek 
for  a  solution,  either  i^y  means  of  a 
direct  understanding  y  rfth  the  Porte, 
or  by  force  of  arms  ? 

Under  these  circum  stances  it  ap- 
pears to  the  Russian  G<  )vemment  that 
the  most  practical  sol.  it  ion,  and  the 
one  best  fitted  to  secu  re  the  mainte- 
nance of  general  peace. ,  would  be  the 
signature  by  *the  Powoi  s  of  a  Protocol 
which  should,  so  to  S'j^ak,  terminate 
the  incident. 

This  Protocol  mighi?  be  signed  in 
London  by  the  represe  fatatives  of  the 
Great  Powers,  and  unifier  the  direct 
inspiration  of  the  CKbinet  of  St. 
James.  | 

The  Protocol  would  Contain  no  more 
than  the  principles  \  J^on  which  the 
several  Governments  wx)uld  have  based 
their  reply  to  the  Rus>iian  Circular.  It 
would  be  desirable  th? ^t  it  should  affirm 
that  the  present  stare  of  affairs  was 
one  which  concemexi  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  should!  place  on  record 
that  the  improvemenlt  of  the  condition 
of  the  Christian  pop/ulation  of  Turkey 
will  continue  to  be  ai-i  object  of  interest 
to  all  the  Powers. 

The  Porte  having  i  epeatedly  declared 
that  it  engaged  to  introduce  reforms, 
it  would  be  desira,ble  to  enumerate 
them  on  the  basis .  of  Safvet  Pasha's 
Circular.  In  this  {vay  there  could  be 
no  subsequent  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  promises  made  by  Turkey. 

As  a  period  of  silme  months  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  these 
reforms,  it  would  b(^  preferable  not  to 
fix  any  precise  limito  of  time.  It  would 
rest  with  all  the  Powers  to  determine 
by  general  agreem(int  whether  Turkey 
was  progressing  in:  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner in  her  work  of  I  regeneration. 

The  Protocol  sltould  mention  that 
Europe  will  oontiriue  to  watch  the  pro- 
gressive execution  of  the  reforms  by 
means  of  their  diplomatic  representa- 
tives. 

If  the  hopes  o$  the  Powers  should 
once  more  be  disappointed,  and  the 
condition  of  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Sultan  should  not  be  improved, 
the  Powers  would  reserve  to  them- 
selves to  consider  in  common  the  action 
which  they  would  deem  indispensable 
to  secure  the  well-being  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  populatioin  of  Turkey,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  ueneral  peace. 

Count  Schoui'aloff  hoped  that  I  should 
appreciate  the  moderate  and  concilia- 
tory spirit  whic  h  actuated  his  Govern- 
ment in  this  ex(pression  of  their  views. 
They  seemed  to  him  to  contain  nothing 
incompatible  w'ith  the  principles  on 
which  the  policy  of  England  was  based, 
and  their  appliGation  would  secure  the 
maintenance  of Igeneral  peace. 

I  made  a  suitable  acknowledgment 
of  his  Excellflncy's  communication, 
reserving  any  ^expression  of  opinion 
until  I  had  an  </)pportunity  of  consult- 
ing my  colleagujcS' 

'  I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)     Derby. 


No.  7. 
The  Eabl  of  Debbt  to  Lobd  A. 

LOPTUB. 

Foreign  Office,  March  31,  1877. 

My  Lord, — I  transmit  to  ^  you  here- 
with copies  of  the  Protocol  signed  by 
me  and  by  the  Ambassadors  of  Austria, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia 
this  day,  together  with  a  procU-rerbal 
of  the  declarations  made  by  me  and  by 
the  Russian  and  Italian  Ambassadors 
before  signature. 

lam,  &C. 
(Signed)  Dbbby. 


II. 

PEOTOCOL  RELATIVE  TO  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  TURKEY. 

'.No.  1. 

PROTOCOL. 

The  Powers  who  have  undertaken  in 
common  the  pacification  of  the  East, 
and  liave  with  tlic-^t  view  taken  part  in 
the  Conference  oi  Constantinople,  re- 
cognise that  the  purest  means  of  at- 
taining the  object*  which  they  have 
proposed  to  themselves,  is  before  all  to 
maintain  the  agroement  so  happily 
established  betweert  them,  and  jointly 
to  aflirm  afresh  th^  common  interest 
which  they  take  in  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lations of  Turkey,  i«id  in  the  reforms 
to  be  introduced  iili  Bosnia,  Herzego- 
vina, and  Bulgaria,  which  the  Porte 
has  accepted  on  condition  of  itself 
carrying  them  into  execution. 

They  take  cognizance  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  with  f*ervua. 

As  regards  Mont  *-negro,  the  Powers 
consider  the  rectification  of  the  fron- 
tiers and  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Boiana  to  be  dcsiral'le  in  the  interest 
of  a  solid  and  durable  arrangement. 

The  Powers  consi^ler  the  arrange- 
ments concluded,  or  to  be  concluded, 
between  the  Porte  aiti  the  two  Princi- 
palities, as  a  stei3  accmaplished  towards 
the  pacification  whicJ^  is  the  object  of 
their  common  wishes.' 

They  invite  the  Poi*e  to  consolidate 
it,  by  replacing  its  arfnies  on  a  peace 
footing,  excepting  the  number  of  troops 
indispensable  for  the  niaintcnance  of 
order,  ar.d  by  putting  'n  hand  with  the 
least  possible  delay  tl^  reforms  neces- 
iiwry  fur  thetramjuilliiy  ai-d  well-being 


of  the  provinces,  the  condition  of  which 
was  discussed  at  the  Conference.  They 
recognise  that  the  Porte  has  declared 
itself  ready  to  realise  an  important 
portion  of  them. 

They  take  cognisance  specially  of  the 
Circular  of  the  Porte  of  the  13th  of 
February,  1876,  and  of  the  declarations 
made  by  the  Ottoman  Government 
during  the  Conference  and  since 
through  its  representatives. 

In  view  of  these  good  intentions  on 
the  part  of  the  Porte,  and  of  its  evident 
interest  to  carry  them  immediately  in- 
to effect,  the  Powers  believe  that  they 
have  grounds  for  hoping  that  the  Porte 
will  profit  by  the  present  lull  to  apply 
energetically  sudi  measures  as  will 
cause  that  effective  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tions which  is  unanimously  called  for 
as  indispensable  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  and  that  having  once  entered 
on  this  path,  it  will  understand  that  it 
concerns  its  honour  as  well  as  its  in- 
terests to  persevere  in  it  loyally  and 
efficaciously. 

The  Powers  propose  to  watch  care- 
fully, by  means  of  their  representatives 
at  Constantinople  and  their  local 
agents,  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Ottoman  Government  are 
carried  into  effect. 

If  their  hopes  should  once  more  be 
disappointed,  and  if  the  condition  of 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan 
should  not  be  improved  in  a  manner 
to  prevent  the  return  of  the  complica- 
tions which  periodically  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  East,  they  think  it  right 
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to  declare  that  such  a  state  of  affairs 
would  be  incompatible  with  their  in- 
terests and  those  of  Europe  in  general. 
In  such  case  they  reserve  to  themselves 
to  consider  in  common  as  to  the  means 
which  they  may  deem  best  fitted  to 
secure  the  well-being  of  the  Christian 
populations,  and  the  interests  of  the 
general  peace. 

Done  at  London,  March  31,  1877. 


(Signed) 


MiJNSTER. 

Beust. 

L.  d'Harcourt. 

Derby. 

L.  F.  Menabrea. 

ISCUOUVALOFP. 


No.  2. 


Minutes  of  a  Meeting  held  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  March  31,  1877. 

Count  Miinster,  Ambassador  of  Ger- 
many, Count  Beust,  Ambassador  of 
Austria-Hungary,  the  Marquis  d'Har- 
court, Ambassador  of  France,  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  General  Count  de  Menabrea, 
Ambassador  of  Italy,  and  Count  Schou- 
valoff,  Ambassador  of  Russia,  met  to- 
gether this  day  at  the  Foreign  Ofl5ce, 
for  the  purpose  of  signing  the  Protocol 
proposed  by  Russia  relative  to  the 
affairs  of  the  East. 

Count  Schouvaloff  made  the  follow- 
ing declaration,  placing,  at  the  same 
time,  SL pro-memorid  of  it  in  the  hands 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State. 

"  If  peace  with  Montenegro  is  con- 
cluded and  the  Porte  accepts  the  ad- 
vice of  Europe  and  shows  itself  ready 
to  replace  its  forces  on  a  peace  footing, 
and  seriously  to  undertake  the  reforms 
mentioned  in  the  Protocol,  let  it  send 
to  St.  Petersburg  a  special  envoy  to 
treat  of  disarmament,  to  which  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  would  also  on 
his  part  consent. 

"  If  massacres  similar  to  those  which 
have  stained  Bulgaria  with  blood  take 
place,  this  would  necessarily  put  a  stop 
to  the  measures  of  demobilisation." 

The  Earl  of  Derby  read  and  deli- 
vered to  each  of  the  other  Plenipoten- 
tiaries a  declaration,  a  copy  of  which  is 
annexed  to  the  ])rcsQni  j/roces-verhal. 

General  Count  do  Menabrea  declared 
that  Italy  is  only  bound  by  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Protocol  of  this  day's  date, 
so  long  as  the  agreement  happily  es- 
tablished between  all  the  Powers  by 
the  I^tocol  itself  is  maintained. 


The  signature  of  the  Protocol  was 
then  proceeded  with, 

(Signed)     MI^nster. 
Beust. 

L.  d'Harcourt. 
Derby. 

L.  F.  Menabrea. 
Schouvaloff. 


Declaration  made  by  the  Earl  of  Derby 
before  the  signature  of  the  Protocol, 

The  undersigned.  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  makes  the  follow- 
ing declaration  in  regard  to  the  Pro- 
tocol signed  this  day  by  the  Plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  France,  Italy,  and 
Russia : — 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  solely  in  the  inte- 
rests of  European  peace  that  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Government  have 
consented  to  sign  the  l^otocol  pro- 
posed by  that  of  Russia,  it  is  under- 
stood beforehand  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  object  proposed  not  being  obtained 
— namely,  reciprocal  disarmament  on 
the  part  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  and 
peace  between  them — the  Protocol  in 
question  shall  bo  regarded  as  null  and 
void. 

London^  March  31,  1877. 

(Signed)  Derby. 


Declaration  made  by  the  Ambassador  of 
Bxissia  before  the  signature  of  the 
Protocol, 

If  peace  with  Montenegro  is  con- 
cluded and  the  Porte  accepts  the  ad- 
vice of  Europe,  and  shows  itself  ready 
to  replace  its  forces  on  a  peace-footing, 
and  seriously  to  undertake  the  reforms 
mentioned  in  the  Protocol,  let  it  send 
to  St.  Petersburg  a  special  envoy  to 
treat  of  disarmament,  to  which  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  would  also,  on 
his  part,  consent. 

If  massacres  similar  to  those  which 
have  occurred  in  Bulgaria  take  place, 
this  would  necessarily  put  a  stop  to  the 
measures  of  demobilisation. 


Declaration  made  by  the  Italian  Am^ 
ba^sador  before  the  signature  of  the 
Protocol, 

Italy  is  only  bound  by  the  signature 
of  the  Protocol  of  this  day's  date  so 
long  as  the  agreement  happily  estab- 
lished between  all  the  Powers  by  the 
Protocol  itself  is  maintained. 
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III. 

DESPATCH  FROM    THE    TURKISH    GOVERNMENT    ON 
THE    PROTOCOL   OF  MARCH   31,   1877. 


Safvet  PAaiiA  TO  MusuBus  Pasha. 
— (Communicated  to  the  Eabl 
OF  Derby  by  Musubus  Pasha, 
Apbil  12.) 

(Telegraphic.) 

Conntantifioj)le,  Ajjril  9,  1877. 

The  Protocol  signed  at  I/ondon  on 
Marcli  31,  1877,  has  beon  communi- 
cated to  the  Sublime  Porte  by  the 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  by  the  German, 
Austro-Hiingarian,  French,  Italian,  and 
Russian  Ambassadors,  as  also  the  de- 
clarations of  tlio  Principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Atfairs  of  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  and  of  the  Italian  and 
lUissian  Ambassadors  which  arc  an- 
nexed to  it. 

Whilst  taking  note  of  these  docu- 
ments, the   Sublime   Porte  has  expe- 
rienced deep  regret  at  perceiving  that 
the   Great   Friendly   Powers   did    not 
c  insider  it  their  duty  to  admit  the 
Imperial  Government  to  participate  in 
deliberations    in   which,  nevertheless, 
questions  affecting  the  most  vital  in- 
terests of   the   Empire  were   treated. 
The    complete    deference)   which    the 
Imperial  Government  has,   under   all 
circumstances,  evinced  for  the  advice 
and  wishes  of  the  Great  Powers,  the 
close    Cs)nnection    which    so    happily 
unites  the  interests  of  the  Empire  to 
those  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  most 
incontestable  principles  of  equity,  and, 
lastly,  solemn  engagements,  authorised 
the  Sublime  Porte  to  believe  that  it, 
too,  would  be  called  to  take  part  in  the 
work  destined  to  restore  peace  to  the 
East  and  to  establish  the  agreement  on 
this  subject  amongst  the  Great  Powers 
on  a  just  and  legitimate  basis. 

But,  from  the  moment  tliat  this  has 
not  been  the  case,  the  Sublime  Port« 
sees  itself  imperiously  obliged  to  assert 
itself  against  tlie  authority  of  such  a 
precedent,  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
fatal  consequences  wliich  might  also 
result  in  the  future  to  the  guiding 
jirinciples  of  the  security  of  interna- 
tional relations. 

Passing  to  the  examination  of  these 
documents,  tlie  Sublime  Porte  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  Sig- 
natory Powers  had  taken  better  ac- 
count of  the  exchange  of  views  which 


took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Constan- 
tinople Conferences,  of  the  results  ob- 
tained in  the  interval  which  has  elapsed 
since  then,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  new 
dangers  which  threaten  peace,  it  would 
pcrhaiia  have  been  easy  to  have  arrived, 
by  a  just  consideration  of  the  great 
interests  in  question,  at  a  definite 
agreement,  which  would  not  have  been 
dependent  cither  on  serious  infractions 
of  law  or  on  conditions  which  were 
impossible  of  realisation. 

During  the   Constantinople   Confe- 
rences the  Sublime  Porte,  relying  on 
the  constitution  which  His  Imp<.Tial 
Majesty  had  just  spontaneously  granted, 
and  which  realised  the  most  compre- 
hensive reform  which  had  been  seen  in 
this  Empire  since  its  establishment, 
had  taken  care  to  point  out  the  injus- 
tice of  any  measure  which,  under  the 
appearance  of  reform,  might  be   dc- 
veloixjd  by  the  division  of  provinces, 
creeds,  or  classes ;  as  well  as  the  im- 
possibility of  accepting  anything  con- 
trary to  the  integrity  or  independence 
of  the  Empire.    This  double  point  of 
view  answers  fully  to  the  conditions  of 
the  English  programme  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Powers.  This  programme 
laid  down  in  principle  the  maintenance 
of  the  integnrity  and  independence  of  the 
Empire,  and  demanded  for  certain  pro- 
vinces a  system  of  institutions  which 
should  aSord  guarantees  against  bad 
administration  and  acts  of  arbitrary 
authority.    Thus,  the  8}'stem  of  insti- 
tutions demanded  was  naturally  real- 
ised in  law,  as  well  as  in  fact,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  new  political  orga- 
nisation given  to  the  Empire,  without 
distinction   of   language,   creeds,    or 
provinces.     Since  then  the  Ottoman 
Parliament  has  been  convoked,  and  an 
Assembly,  founded  on  a  system  of  free 
election,  which  will  shortly  be  arranged 
in  a  manner  which  will  give  no  ground 
for    any    well-founded    criticism,    is 
actually  in  session  at  ConBtantinople, 
and   discusses   with  perfect  freedom 
the  most  important  State  affairs.    If 
the  objection  be  made  that  this  system 
of  reforms  is  too  new  to  bear  fmit 
immediately,  it  may  be  remarked  in 
reply  that  that  is  an  objection  which 
could  just  as  well  have  been  made  to 
the    reforms    recommended   by    the 
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foreign  Plenipoteniiarics,  and  in  gene- 
ral against  every  reform  wliich,  from 
the  very  fact  that  it  is  an  innovation, 
cannot  possess  at  its  birth  the  efficacy 
that  time  alone  can  impart. 

Again,  internal  security  was  solidly 
re-established.  Tranquillity  was  re- 
stored to  .Servia,  and  negotiations,  in 
which  the  Sublime  Porte  continues  to 
give  proof  of  the  greatest  moderation, 
have  been  commenced  with  Mont  enegro. 

Unfortunately  a  new  incident  arose 
in  the  interval,  and  the  extraordinary 
armaments  which  have  been  going  on 
for  some  months  through  tlie  length 
and  breadth  of  Russia,  while  compel- 
ling the  Sublime  Porte  to  j)rovide  for 
measures  of  defence,  have  not  only 
prevented  a  complete  tranquillisation 
of  feeling  being  arrived  at,  but  have, 
in  the  end,  brouglit  about  a  situation 
fraught  with  danger.  The  Sublime 
Porte  will  do  itself  the  justice  of 
declaring  that  it  has  neglected  nothing 
which  was  calculated  to  dissipate 
doubts,  to  calm  disfjuietudes,  and  to 
soothe  the  most  delicate  susceptibili- 
ties. 

Seeing  that  the  Porte  was  hardly 
freed  from  the  long  and  difficult  trials 
which  the  revolutionary  plots  had 
sought  to  let  loose  on  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Empire,  it  was  natural  that  it 
should  only  long  for  repose,  and  should 
have  no  other  desire  than  to  devote 
itself  at  the  first  moment  possible  to  the 
faithful  work  of  internal  regeneration. 
It  could  only,  from  that  time,  the  more 
keenly  deplore  the  sight  of  the  further 
removal  every  day  of  this  constant 
object  of  its  wishes,  in  proportion  as 
the  restraint  which  it  was  sought  to 
impose  on  it,  left  it  no  other  alterna- 
tive than  to  demand  weighty  sacrifices 
from  its  people,  to  exhaust  its  finances 
by  large  and  unproductive  expenditure, 
and  above  all  to  devote  its  attention 
to  the  way  in  which  it  could  succeed 
in  averting  a  conflict  which  was  cal- 
culated to  disturb  deeply  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

It  is  natural  that  the  Great  Powers 
interested  themselves  in  this  situation. 
The  Sublime  Porte,  for  reasons  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  explain,  had  up  to 
the  present  time  avoided  drawing  offi- 
cially the  attention  of  the  Powers  to 
this  new  phase  of  the  question,  as- 
suredly the  gravest  of  all.  But  the 
declarations  which  their  Excellencies 
LfOrd  Derby  and  Count  Schouvaloff 
prefixed  to  the  signature  of  the  Pro- 
tocol give  it  also,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, an  opportimity  of  conveying  to 
the  friendly  Cabinets  the  urgent  need 


tlicre  is  to  put  an  end  to  a  complica- 
tion so  dangerous,  and  of  which  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
much  longer  to  delay  the  result. 

Consequently,  and  in  reply  to  the 
declaration  of  his  Excellency  the  Am- 
bassador of  Russia,  the  Sublime  Porte, 
on  its  side,  notifies  the  following  de- 
claration to  the  Powers  who  signed  the 
Protocol : — 

1.  The  Sublime  Porte,  following  as 
regards  Montenegro  the  same  course 
which  had  brought  about  peace  with 
Servia,  spontaneously  informed  the 
Prince,  two  months  ago,  that  no  effort, 
even  at  the  price  of  certain  sacrifices, 
would  be  spared  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  him  :  viewing  Monte- 
negro as  an  integral  portion  of  Otto- 
man territory,  the  Porte  proposed  a 
rectification  of  the  line  of  boimdary, 
which  would  ensure  certain  advantages 
to  Montenegro,  and  henceforth  it  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  counsels  of 
moderation,  which  the  Sublime  Porte 
trusts  will  prevail  at  Cettign^,  whether 
this  affair  may  be  considered  as  ter- 
minated. 

2.  The  Imperial  Government  is  ready 
to  carry  out  immediately  all  the  pro- 
mised reforms ;  but  these  reforms,  in 
conformity  with  the  fimdamental  dis- 
positions of  our  constitution,  must  not 
bear  a  special  and  exclusive  character  ; 
and  in  this  spirit  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment will,  while  reserving  its  full  and 
complete  liberty  of  action,  persevere 
in  establishing  these  institutions. 

3.  The  Imperial  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  replace  its  armies  upon  a 
peace  footing  as  soon  as  it  sees  that 
the  Russsian  Government  is  taking 
measures  with  a  similar  object;  the 
Turkish  armaments  are  essentially  of 
a  defensive  character,  and  the  bonds 
of  friendship  and  esteem  which  unite 
the  two  Empires  give  reason  to  hope 
tliat  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg 
will  not  isolate  itself  in  Europe  by 
clinging  to  the  belief  that  the  Chris- 
tian populations  of  Turkey  are  exposed 
to  such  dangers  from  their  own  Go- 
vernment that  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare against  a  friendly  neighbour  and 
State  every  possible  means  of  invasion 
and  destruction. 

4.  As  regards  the  disorders  which 
might  break  out  in  Turkey  and  arrest 
the  demobilisation  of  the  Russian  army, 
the  Imperial  Government,  which  rejects 
the  offensive  terms  in  which  this  idea 
has  been  expressed,  believes  that  Eu- 
rope is  convinced  that  the  disorders 
which  have  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  the  provinces  were  due  to  external 
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notation ;  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment ciinnot  be  held  responsible  for 
them ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  Kus- 
sian  Government  would  not  be  justified 
in  making  the  demobilisation  of  its 
armies  depend  on  such  contingencies. 

5.  As  to  the  despatch  of  a  special 
envoy  to  St.  Petersburg  charged  with 
tre.iting  of  tlie  disarmament,  the  Im- 
perial Govoniment,  whicli  would  have 
no"  roas<ni  to  refuse  jin  act  of  courtesy 
which  is  imposed  l)y  diplomatic  eti- 
quette on  condition  of  reciprocity, sees 
no  c:mnection  between  this  act  of  in- 
ternational courtesy  and  tlie  disarma- 
ment, for  delaying  wliich  there  is  no 
plausible  motive,  and  which  could  be 
carried  into  effect  by  a  simple  tele- 
grapliic  order. 

In  i)lacing  tlie  preceding  declarations 
before  tlie  Cabinets  of  the  signatory 
Powers,  the  Sublime  l*orte  asks  them 
to  take  note  of  them,  to  appreciate  the 
spirit  which  has  dictated  them,  and  to 
be  so  good  as  to  give  them  the  impor- 
tance to  >5rhich  they  are  entitled  in 
tlie  present  situation — a  situation 
to  the  dangers  of  which  the  Imperial 
Government  cannot  too  plainly  call 
attention,  and  for  which  it  formally 
repudiates  the  responsibility. 

In  connection  with  what  has  just 
been  set  forth  above  respecting  the 
efforts  which  the  Imperial  Government 
has  devoted  to  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity,  as  well  as  respecting  the 
causes  which  have  really  baffled  them, 
the  Cabinets  who  have  signed  the 
l*rotocol  of  March  .^Ist  can  easily  com- 
prehend the  painful  feeling  which  this 
document  could  not  fail  to  produce  on 
the  Imperial  Government. 

It  would  be  iLsoless  to  recall  here 
the  passages  of  the  Protocol  relating 
to  the  two  Principalities  and  to  the 
(luostion  of  the  disarmament. 

Put  what  cannot  in  truth  be  suffi- 
ciently regretted  is  the  small  account 
which  the  Powers  seem  to  have  taken, 
both  of  the  great  principles  of  equality 
and  justice  which  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment seeks  to  introduce  into  the  inter- 
nal julministration,  and  of  its  rights  of 
independence  and  sovereignty. 

There  is,  in  fact,  cause  for  surprise 
that  in  this  Protocol  the  friendly 
Powers  have  thought  fit  to  affirm 
afresh  "  the  common  interest  which 
they  take  in  the  reforms  to  be  intro- 
duced into  Posnia,  Herzegovina,  and 
Bulgaria,  which  the  Porte  has  accepted, 
reserving  to  herself  their  application ; " 
to  invite  the  Porte  to  carry  into  "ope- 
ration with  the  shortest  possible  delay 
the  reforms  in  the  condition  of   the 


provinces  with  which  the  Conference 
was  concerned;  to  express  the  hope 
tliat  the  Porte  will  energetically  take 
the  measures  destined  to  produce  in 
the  condition  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tion the  effectual  improvement  which  is 
unanimously  demanded,  and  that  once 
entered  on  this  path  it  will  understand 
that  its  honour,  as  well  as  its  interest, 
is  at  stake,  in  persevering  loyally  and 
effectually  therein. 

The  Sublime  Porto  has  not  accepted 
reforms  exclusively  for  Bosnia,' Herze- 
govina, and  for  localities  inhabited  by 
Bulgarians. 

It  is  not  a  matt<$r  of  doubt  tliat  it  is 
very  much  to  its  interest  and  part  of 
its  duty  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  rights 
of  its  Christian  subjects:  it  cannot 
admit  that  the  improvements  which 
are  recommended  to  its  notice  should 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Chris- 
tian element.  On  the  morrow  of  the 
receipt  of  the  proofs  of  loyalty  and 
devotion  which  all  His  Majesty *s  sub- 
jects have  shown,  and  in  presence  of 
reforms  which  tend  to  unit«  all  the  po- 
pulations of  the  Empire  into  one  single 
body  i>olitic,  the  Sublime  Porte  owes 
it  to  itself  to  repel  the  suspicion  which 
the  expressions  of  the  Protocol  would 
wish  to  throw  on  the  sincerity  of  its 
sentiments  towards  its  Christian  sub- 
jects, and  to  protest,  moreover,  against 
the  indifference,  to  say  the  least,  which 
these  same  expressions  bear  witness  to, 
with  reference  to  its  Mussulman  sab- 
jects  and  others.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
fiosed  tliat  improvements  which  tend 
to  insure  also  to  the  Mussulmans  tran- 
quillity and  well-being  are  devoid  of 
imix)rtancc  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
enlightened,  tolerant,  and  just  as  she 
is.  Measures,  or  rather  institutions, 
calculated  to  secure  to  all,  equally,  the 
liberal  development,  both  moral  and 
material,  of  the  rights  of  each  indivi- 
dual, such  is  the  object  which  Turkey 
is  now  aiming  at ;  itie  will  make  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  persevere  in  this 
course;  and  for  this  the  Constitution 
is  the  best  and  surest  guarantee. 

But  if  the  Imperial  Government  sees 
itself  compelled  to  reject  eveiy  idea 
by  which  attempts  might  be  made  to 
sow  germs  of  antagonism  between 
the  different  elements  of  its  popula- 
tion, and  to  inspire  oertaiQ  persons 
amongst  them  with  mistrust  ot  their 
legitimate  authorities,  neither  would 
it  sec  its  way  on  any  aocount  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  sanction  which  the  Pro- 
tocol has  in  view  to  give  to  the  i^ypli- 
cation  of  the  improvements  above  set 
forth. 
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Thus  when  the  Protocol  declares 
that  "the  Powers  propose  to  watch 
with  care,  and  through  the  medLum  of 
their  representat ives  at  Constantinople 
and  of  their  local  agents,  over  the  way 
in  which  the  promises  of  the  Ottoman 
Government  shall  be  executed,"  and 
when  it  adds  that'"  if  this  hope  should 
once  more  prove  unfounded  they  re- 
serve to  themselves  to  consider  in 
common  as  to  the  means  which  they 
may  think  best  calculated  to  ensure 
the  welfare  of  the  Christians  and  the 
general  interests  of  peace,"  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  must  provoke  the  legiti- 
mate protestations  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  encounter  its  most 
formal  opposition.  Turkey,  as  an  in- 
dependent State,  caimot  submit  to  be 
placed  under  any  surveillance,  whether 
collective  or  not. 

Although  she  maintains  with  other 
friendly  Powers  relations  which  are 
governed  by  international  law  and  by 
treaty,  she  cannot  agree  to  recognise 
the  foreign  agents  or  representatives, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  interests 
of  their  respective  countries,  as  holding 
any  mission  of  official  surveillance. 
The  Imperial  Government  cannot  either 
see  in  what  manner  they  have  so  far 
deviated  from  the  path  of  justice  and 
civilization  as  to  see  themselves  placed 
in  a  position  both  humiliating  and 
without  example  in  the  world. 

The  treaty  of  Paris  explicitly  declared 
the  principle  of  non-intervention. 
That  treaty,  which  binds  the  other 
high  contracting  parties  as  well  as 
Turkey,  cannot  be  abolished  by  a 
Protocol  in  which  Turkey  has  taken 
no  part. 

And  if  Turkey  appeals  to  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  it  is  not 
because  that  treaty  created  in  her 
favour  any  rights  which  she  did  not 
possess  without  that  treaty,  but  only 
to  recall  attention  to  the  grave  reasons 
which  twenty  years  ago  led  the  Powers, 
in  the  interest  of  the  general  peace  of 
Europe,  to  place  under  the  guarantee 
of  a  joint  promise  the  recognition  of 
the  inviolable  right  of  sovereignty  of 
that  Empire. 

As  for  the  clause  which,  in  case  of 
the  non-execution  of  the  promised  re- 
forms, would  give  to  the  Powers  the 
right  of  concerting  ulterior  measures, 


the  Imperial  Government  regards  it  in 
the  light  of  a  further  attack  on  its 
dignity  and  on  its  rights,  a  proceeding 
of  intimidation  calculated  to  deprive 
their  action  of  all  merit  of  spontaneity, 
and  a  source  of  grave  complication  for 
the  present  as  well  as  for  the  future. 

No  consideration  can  arrest  the  Im- 
perial Government  in  their  determina- 
tion to  protest  against  the  Protocol  of 
the  31st  of  March,  and  to  consider  it, 
as  regards  Turkey,  as  devoid  of  all 
equity,  and  consequently  of  all  binding 
character. 

In  face  of  hostile  suggestions,  un- 
merited suspicions,  and  manifest  vio- 
lations of  her  rights — violations  which 
are  at  the  same  time  violations  of  in- 
ternational law — Turkey  feels  that  she 
struggles  at  the  present  moment  for 
her  very  existence. 

Strong  in  the  justice  of  her  x^use, 
and  with  confidence  in  God,  she  de- 
clares that  she  ignores  what  may  have 
been  decided  without  her  and  against 
her;  determined  to  keep  the  place 
which  Providence  has  thus  destined 
to  her,  she  will  not  cease  to  oppose 
to  those  attacks  which  are  directed 
against  her,  the  general  principles  of 
international  right,  and  the  authority 
of  a  great  European  compact  which 
binds  the  honour  of  the  Signatory 
Powers  of  the  Protocol  of  the  31st  of 
March,  which  last  has  no  legal  validity  in 
her  eyes.  She  appeals  to  the  conscience 
of  the  Cabinets  which  she  is  justified 
in  considering  as  animated  towards 
her  with  the  same  sentiment  of  equity 
and  friendship  as  in  the  past.  Imme- 
diate and  simultaneous  disarmament 
will  be  the  only  efficacious  means  of 
obviating  the  dangers  with  wliich  the 
general  peace  is  menaced. 

The  answer  which  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment has  just  made  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Ambassador  of  Russia 
gives  the  Powers  a  fitting  opportunity 
to  bring  about  this  result,  which  suilsly 
they  would  not  seek  to  obtain  by  per- 
sistently imposing  on  the  Ottoman 
Empire  sacrifices  of  right  and  of 
honour  to  which  she  will  not  consent. 

You  are  instructed  to  read  this  Me- 
morandum to  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  to  leave  a  copy  of  it  with 
his  Excellency. 
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IV. 

CIRCULAR  FROM  PRINCE  GORTCHAKOW,  DATED  APRIL 
19,  1877,  AND  REPLY  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  GOVERN- 
MENT. 


No.  1. 

Prince     Gortchakow     to     Count 
schouvaloff.  —  (communicated 
TO  THE  Earl  of  Derby  by  Count 
SciiouvALOFF,  April  24.) 
(Circular.) 

St.  Petcrslurg,  Ajml  {^^  1877. 

^I.  l'Ambasradeur.— The  Imierial 
Cabinet  lias  exhausted,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Eastern  crisis,  all 
the  means  in  its  power  to  bring  about, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Great 
Towers  of  Europe,  a  lasting  pacification 
of  Turkey. 

All  the  propositions  successively 
made  to  the  Porte  in  conse<iuence  of 
the  understanding  established  between 
the  Cabinets  have  met  with  an  invin- 
cible resistance  on  its  part. 

The  Protocol  signed  in  London  on 
the  lJ)th  (31st)  March  of  this  year  was 
the  last  expression  of  the  collective 
will  of  Europe. 

The  Imperial  Cabinet  had  suggested 
it  as  a  supreme  effort  of  conciliation. 
It  had  made  known,  by  the  declaration 
bearing  the  same  date  and  accompany- 
ing the  Protocol,  tlie  conditions  whici, 
if  loyally  accepted  and  performed  by 
the  Ottoman  Government,  might  bring 
about  the  re-establishment  and  con- 
solidation of  peace. 

The  Porle  has  just  answered  by  a 
fresh  refusal. 

This  eventuality  had  not  been  con- 
templated by  the  Protocol  of  London. 
While  it  formulated  the  views  and  de- 
cisions of  Euroj)e,  that  document  had 
confined  itself  to  stipulating  that  in 
case  tlie  Great  Powers  were  deceived  in 
their  hoyK?  of  seeing  the  Porte  apply 
energetically  the  measures  destined  to 
allord  to  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
p()l)ulations  the  improvement  unani- 
mously cidlcd  for  as  indispensable  to 
the  tran(iui]lity  of  Europe,  they  re- 
served to  tliemselves  to  consider  in 
common  a.s  to  tlie  means  which  they 
might  deem  best  fitted  to  secure  the 
well-being  of  those  populations  and  the 
interests  of  the  general  peace. 

Thus  the  Cabinets  had  foreseen  the 
case  of  the  Porte  not  fulfilling  the  pro- 
mises it  might  have  made,  but  not  that 
of  its  rejecting  the  demands  of  Europe. 


At  the  same  time  the  declaration 
made  by  Lord  Derby  at  the  time  of 
signing  the  Protocol  stated  that  as  the 
Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
Iiad  consented  to  the  signature  of  tliat 
act  only  in  view  of  the  interests  of  the 
general  peace,  it  was  to  be  understood 
beforehand  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
pro}X)sed  object  not  being  attained, 
namely,  reciprocal  disarmament  and 
peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the 
Protocol  should  be  regarded  as  null  and 
void. 

Tlie  refusal  of  the  Porte  and  the 
reasons  on  which  it  is  founded,  leave  no 
hope  of  deference  on  its  part  to  the 
wishes  and  counsels  of  Europe,  and  no 
guarantee  for  the  application  of  the 
reforms  suggested  for  the  improvement 
of  the  con£tion  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lations. They  render  impossible  peace 
with  Montenegro,  and  the  performance 
of  the  conditions  which  might  bring 
about  disarmament  and  pacification. 
In  these  circumstances,  every  chance  is 
closed  for  efforts  of  conciliation.  There 
remains  no  alternative  but  to  allow 
the  state  of  things  to  continue  which 
the  Powers  have  declared  incompatible 
with  their  interests  and  those  of  Europe 
in  general,  or  else  to  seek  to  obtain  by 
coercion  what  the  unanimous  efforts  of 
the  Cabinets  have  not  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  the  Porte  by  persuasion. 

Our  august  Master  has  resolved  to 
undertake  this  work,  which  His  Ma- 
jesty had  invited  the  Great  Powers  to 
pursue  in  common  with  him. 

He  has  given  his  armies  the  order  to 
cross  the  frontiers  of  Turkey. 

You  will  make  known  this  resolution 
to  the  Government  to  which  you  are 
accredited. 

In  a^uming  this  task,  our  august 
Master  fulfils  a  duty  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  interests  of  Bussia,  whose  peace- 
ful development  is  hindered  by  the 
permanent  disturbances  of  the  East. 
His  Imperial  Majesty  has  the  con- 
viction that  he  responds  at  the  same 
time  to  Uie  sentiments  and  interests  of 
Europe. 

Accept,  &c 
(Signed)       OoBTOHAXOW. 
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No.  2. 
The  Earl  op  Derby  to  Lord  A. 

LOFTUS. 

Foreign  OfficCy  May  1,  1877. 

My  Lord, — I  forwarded  to  your 
Excellency,  in  my  despatch  of  tlic  24th 
ultimo,  a  copy  of  Prince  Gortchakow's 
Circular  despatch  of  the  ^th  ultimo, 
announcing;:  that  the  Emperor  of  Uussia 
had  j^aven  orders  to  his  armies  to  cross 
the  frontiers  of  Turkey. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  re- 
ceived this  communication  with  deep 
regret.  They  cannot  accept  the  state- 
ments and  conclusions  with  which 
l*rince  Gortchakow  has  accompanied  it, 
as  justifying  the  resolution  thus  taken. 

The  Protocol  to  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  at  the  instance  of  that  of 
Russia,  recently  became  parties  required 
from  the  Sultan  no  fresh  guarantees  for 
the  reform  of  his  administrat ion.  With 
a  view  of  enabling  Russia  the  better  to 
abstain  from  isolated  action,  it  affirmed 
the  interest  taken  in  common  by  the 
Powers  in  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
populat\pns  of  Turkey.  It  went  on  to 
declare  that  the  Powers  would  watch 
carefully  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Ottoman  Government  were 
carried  into  effect ;  and  that  should 
their  hopes  once  more  be  disappointed, 
they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right 
to  consider  in  common  the  means  which 
they  miglit  deem  best  fitted  to  secure 
the  well-being  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lations and  the  interests  of  the  general 
peace. 

To  these  declarations  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Powers  the  consent  of  the 
Porte  was  not  asked  or  required.  The 
Porte  no  doubt  has  thought  tit^ — unfor- 
tunately, in  the  opinion  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government — to  protest  against 
the  expressions  in  question  as  implying 
an  encroachment  on  the  Sultan's  sove- 
reignty and  independence.  But  wliile 
so  doing,  and  while  declaring  that  they 
cannot  consider  the  Protocol  as  having 
any  binding  character  on  Turkey,  the 
TurkishGovemment  have  again  allirmed 
their  intention  of  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  reforms  already  promised. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot 
therefore  admit,  as  is  contended  by 
Prince  Gortchakow,  that  the  answer  of 
the  Porte  removed  all  hope  of  deference 
on  its  part  to  the  wishes  and  advice  of 
Europe,  and  all  security  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  suggested  reforms.  Nor 
are  they  of  opinion  that  the  terms  of 
the  note  necessarily  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Moatenegro,  or  of  the  arrangement  of. 


mutual  disarmament.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  still  believe  that,  with 
patience  and  moderation  on  both  sides, 
these  objects  might  not  improbably 
have  been  attained. 

Prince  Gortchakow,  however,  asserts 
that  all  opening  is  now  closed  for  at- 
tempts at  conciliation,"^ that  the  Em- 
peror has  resolved  to  undertake  the 
task  of  obtaining  by  coercion  tliat 
which  the  unanimous  efforts  of  all  the 
Powers  have  failed  to  obtain  from  the 
Porte  by  persuasion ;  and  he  expresses 
His  Imperial  Majesty's  conviction  that 
this  step  is  in  accordance  with  the  sen- 
timents and  the  interests  of  Europe. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  should  agree  in  this 
view.  They  have  not  concealed  their 
feeling  that  the  presence  of  large  Rus- 
sian forces  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey, 
menacing  its  safety,  rendering  dis- 
armament impossible,  and  exciting  a 
feeling  of  a})prehension  and  fanaticism 
among  the  Mussulman  population,  con- 
stituted a  material  obstacle  to  internal 
pacification  and  reform.  They  cannot 
believe  that  the  entrance  of  those 
armies  on  Turkish  soil  will  alleviate 
the  difficulty,  or  improve  the  condition 
of  the  Christian  populations  tliroughout 
the  Sultan's  dominions. 

But  the  course  on  which  the  Russian 
Government  has  entered  involves  graver 
and  more  serious  considerat  ions.  It  is  in 
contravention  of  the  stipulation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  March  30,  1856,  by 
which  Russia  and  the  other  signatory 
Powers  engaged,  each  on  its  own  part, 
to  respect  the  independence  and  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  In  the  Conferences  of  London 
of  1871,  at  the  close  of  which  the  above 
stipulation  with  others  was  again  con- 
firmed, the  Russian  Plenipotentiary,  in 
common  with  those  of  the  other  Powers, 
signed  a  Declarat  ion  affirming  it  to  be 
"an  essential  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations  that  no  Power  can  liberate  it- 
self from  the  engagements  of  a  Treaty, 
nor  modify  the  stipulations  thereof, 
unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  by  means  of  an  ami- 
cable arrangement." 

In  taking  action  against  Turkey  on 
his  own  part,  and  having  recourse  to 
arms  without  further  consultation  with 
h^'s  allies,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has 
separated  himself  from  the  European 
concert  hitherto  maintained,  and  has, 
at  the  same  time,  departed  from  the 
rule  to  which  he  himself  had  solemnly 
recorded  his  consent. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  conse- 
quences of  snch  an  act^    Hex  Majesty's 
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Roi-emment  would  willingly  have  re- 
frained from  making  Qryoliservations  in 
rot-nrdtoit;  but.asrrincetlortcliakow 
gcuma  lo  asdiimo,  in  a  declaration  ad- 
droiwcd  to  all  tiie  (iovornmenls  of  Eu- 
ioi)F,tlint  Kiissiaia  acting  in  the  interest 
of  Grciit  Britain  and  that  of  the  other 


Powers,  tliej  fa«l  bound  to  state  in  k 
manner  equally  formal  and  public,  that 
the  decision  of  the  Russian  Oovenunent 
is  not  one  which  can  have  thsir  concur- 
rence or  approval. 

(Signed)         DEKBT. 


NAVr    (EXGACtEMENT     between     her    MAJESTY'S 


SHIPS    "SHAH" 

"HUASCAR"). 

No.  I. 

llKAB  Admiual  a.  F.  R.  Db  Hoebby 

TO   TUB   SBCRET4EV  OF   THE  ADMI- 

BALTY. 

JIfbel  IroHclod  "  Jfiiatmr" 
"  SiaA,"  at  AH<-a,  .Vtiy  22,  1877. 

Sir, — I  liavc  the  liononr  to  report, 
for  the  information  of  the  I^ords  Com- 
misBioncrsoflhc  Admiral  ty,1  hat  having 
received  intelligence  tliat  the  Pacilic 
Steam  Navigation  Company's  steamers 
"  Santa  Rosa  "  and  "  John  Elder  "  had 
been  inlerfercd  with  by  the  Peruvian 
rebel  ship  "  Hiiascar,"  I  caused  depo- 
eitions  to  be  taken.  (Enclosures  Mos. 
I  to  5.) 

2.  In  view  of  the  depositions  of  the 
masters  and  ofhcersof  (he  "  Santa  Ko$»" 
and  "  John  Elder,"  and  also  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Graham,  Her  Majestj'x  ChargC 
d' Affaires  (Enclosure  No.  6).  I  Bcnt  a 
telegram  to  Her  Majesty's  Consuls  at 
Arica  and  I([uiquc,  as  per  Enclosure 
No.  7,  and  dcsj>atc1ied  letters  lo  the 
commander  of  the  "  Hiuiscar,"  an<l  to 
Mr.  Xoel  West,  the  manager  of  the 
I'acilic  Nleam  Navigation  Company,  as 
per  Enclosures  10  and  11. 

3.  Furlher  cominunz cations,  as  por 
Enclosures  13  to  16  inclusive,  induced 
me  to  leave  Callao  after  dark  on  the 
IHlh  instant  to  proceed  in  search  of  the 
"  Hunscar."  Before  leaving  Callao  I 
telegraphed  in  cipher  to  "Amethyst," 
as  per  Knclosnrc  No.  17. 

4.  I  arrived  at  tiiis  port  lliis  morning 
and  purpose  proceeding  on  to  Pisaqua 
and  Iquique. 

a,  llie  last  intelligence  of  the  "Hnas- 
car  "  is  tliat  she  loft  Caldera  at  G  p.m. 
on  the  ISth  instant,  destination  tin- 
known. 

1  have,  kc, 
(Higned)     A.  V.  R.  Db  HORBET, 
Rear  Admiral  and  Commander  in  Chief. 
The  iiecrclary  to  the  Admiralty. 
(Here  follow  Bnclosuies.) 


AMETHYST "    AND    THE 

No.  2. 
Rbar  Admiral  A.  F.  R.  Db  Uobsbt 

TO  TUB  SKCBETABI  OF  THE  Adxi- 

Operatioiu  agaiiut  Pirate  Turret  Ski^ 

"  Hnatear." 

••  Siai,"  at  Sea,  lot.  18°  13*  S., 

lonff.  73=  48"  W.,  Aw  3, 1877. 

Sib, — In  continuation  of  my  letter. 

No.  ir><l,  of  tlie  22nd  ultimo,  I  have  the 

liononr  to  report,  for  the  information 

of    the   Lords   Commiesiouers  of    the 

Admiralty,  the  measures  I  hare  adopted 

for  the  protection  of  British  interests 

in  reference  to  the  piratical  Perovian 

rebel  turret  ship  "Huascar." 

2.  LeaviogAricaatdarkon thceven- 
ingof  22nd  ultimo,  I  went  into  Pisaqua 
the  following  morning,  and  havinf; 
caused  the  depositions  of  the  chief 
and  second  officers  of  the  British  barqne 
"Imnncina"  to  be  taken  (Enclosure 
No.  1),  and  having  obtained  from  the 
vJco-coD^ul  at  Fisaqua  a  copy  of  the 
protest  of  the  master  of  that  barque 
(Enclosure  No.  2),  I  proceeded  on  to 
I<luiquo,  searching  the  coast  en  route. 

3.  At  Fisaqua  I  learnt  from  Her  Ua- 
jesty's  viee-consal  that  the  "Husscai" 
bad  lalien  possession  of  the  town ;  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  13,000  dollars; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of 
the  town,  and  their  losses  by  the  lots 
tidal  wave,  had  failed  to  obtain  the 
money. 

4.  Arriving  at  Iqnique  the  afternoon 
of  the  33rd,  I  fonnd  tbe  "  AmettayBt " 
and  the  Peruvian  squadron.  Here  I 
caused  tlie  deposition  of  the  master  of 
the  "Imoncina"  to  be  taken  teUtive 
to  the  forced  service  of  the  chi«t  en- 
gineer of  the  "  Hnascar  "  on  bc«d  tliat 
vessel  (Enclosure  No.  3). 

E.  On  the  21th,  the  "Shah"  ms  em- 
ployed coaling,  and  I  sent  the  "Alne- 
thyst "  to  PiBuiu  with  Olden,  m  pel 
~    *  So.  i. 
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6.  Having  succeeded  in  obtaining  61 
tons  of  coal  by  1  a.m.  on  the  25th,  I 
put  to  sea,  and  proceeded  northward 
under  the  full  impression,  from  the  in- 
formation that  I  had  received,  that  the 
"  Huascar  "  having  embarked  Pierola, 
the  rebel  chief,  and  being  aware  of  the 
Peruvian  squadron's  presence  at  Iqui- 
que,  would  at  once  attempt  a  landing 
either  at  Ylo  or  at  Quilca,  or  Camana. 

7.  Before  daybreak  on  the  25th  I 
passed  Pisacjua  and  communicated  or- 
ders to  "  Amethyst "  by  flashing  signal 
to  proceed  to  Arica. 

8.  Proceeding  ten  knots  I  arrived  at 
Arica,  at  1  p.m.,  on  the  25th,  and  the 
"  Amethyst ''  joined  me  at  4  p.m.  The 
same  evening,  after  obtaining  intelli- 
gence, the  "8hah"  and  "Amethyst" 
proceeded  on  northward,  the  "Ame- 
thyst "  having  orders  as  per  Enclosure, 
No.  5. 

9.  At  daybreak,  on  the  26th,  the 
"  Amethyst "  reconnoitred  Ylo,  and  the 
two  ships  continued  northward  at  a 
10-knot  speed ;  off  MoUendo  detached 
the  "Amethyst " to  obtain  intelligence 
by  telegraph,  and  proceeded  at  slower 
speed  to  a  rendezvous  off  Quilca. 

10.  On  the  29th,  the  "Amethyst" 
rejoined  at  a  further  rendezvous,  Pesca- 
dores Point;  I  sent  her  back  to  Mol- 
lendo  for  further  intelligence,  and 
anchored  the  "  Shah  "  on  a  bank,  off 
Cumana,  to  endeavour  to  save  her  coal. 

11.  The  "Amethyst"  rejoined  the 
afternoon  of  the  28th,  with  intelligence 
that  tlie  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany's steamer,  "John  Elder,"  had 
sighted  the  "  Huascar  "  at  3  a.m.  that 
day,  ten  miles  south  of  Pisaqua,  and 
steering  northwards.  Steamed  south- 
ward, and  sent  the  "Amethyst"  again 
to  MoUendo  for  intelligence. 

12.  On  the  29th  the  "  Amethyst "  re- 
joined soon  after  daylight,  signalling 
that  the  "  Huascar  "  was  bombarding 
Pisaqua  the  previous  morning.  Started 
southward,  11  knots,  with  "Amethyst  " 
in  company;  the  "Amethyst"  stationed 
to  look  out  on  the  portbeam  just  within 
signal  distance. 

13.  At  1  p.m.  the  same  day,  the  29th, 
we  sighted  a  steamer  right  ahead,  which 
proved  to  be  the  "  Huascar,"  with  Peru- 
vian colours,  and  the  Peruvian  flag  at 
the  main,  and  cleared  for  action.  We 
gave  chase,  and  made  the  signal  to  get 
up  steam  for  full  speed  and  prepare  for 

"  action. 

14.  The  "Huascar"  tried  to  escape 
towards  the  land,  but  the  "  Amethyst " 
being  inshore,  assisted  to  confuse  her 
movements,  and  by  2.10  p.m.,  having 
come  up  with  the  "Huascar,"  within 


gunshot,  I  fired  a  blank  gun  to  bring 
her  to. 

15.  The  "Huascar,"  having  stopped, 
I  sent  Senior  Lieutenant  Kamier  on 
board  with  orders,  as  per  Enclosure, 
No.  6. 

16.  Lieutenant  Ramier  returned  with 
the  following  reply :  That  the  President 
of  Peru  was  on  board,  that  I  was  mis- 
taken as  to  the  "  Huascar "  having 
committed  illegal  acts,  and  that  her 
colours  would  not  be  hauled  down. 

17.  Having  quickly  hoisted  up  the 
boat,  I  fired  a  blank  gun,  then  a  shotted 
gun,  near  the  "  Huascar,"  and  after  five 
minutes,  according  to  warning,  seeing 
that  her  colours  were  still  up,  I  made 
the  signal  to  engage,  and  the  action 
commenced  at  3.6  p.m. 

18.  For  the  details  of  the  engage- 
ment I  beg  to  refer  your  Lordships  to 
Captain  Chatfield's  Report,  and  to  one 
from  a  copy  of  the  notes  taken  at  the 
time,  both  of  June  1.  (Enclosures 
Nos.  7  and  8.) 

19.  The  "  Shah's  "  firing  was  steady 
and  well  maintained,  but  not  so  telling 
as  I  should  have  wished.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed  that  the  "  Huas- 
car," only  three  feet  out  of  water,  and 
frequently  end-on,  was  a  most  difficult 
object  to  hit.  The  "  Shah's  "  fire  was 
also  frequently  stopped  by  my  order, 
when,  owing  to  the  "  Huascar  "  placing 
herself  close  under  the  town  of  Ylo, 
there  was  risk  of  injuring  the  town. 
The  firing  was  also  stopped  for  a  little 
while  in  consequence  of  the  "  Huas- 
car's"  colours  coming  down,  the  hal- 
liards having  been  shot  away,  but  sub- 
sequently they  were  re -hoisted. 

20.  The  "  Ametliyst's  "  fire  was  con- 
ducted with  great  precision,  but  her 
armament  of  64-poimders  was  of  course 
useless,  except  to  distract  attention 
and  to  draw  the  "  Huascar 's  "  fire  occa- 
sionally off  the  "  Shah." 

21.  The  engagement  was  partly  a 
following  one  and  partly  a  revolving 
one,  with  occasional  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  "  Huascar  "  to  ram,  which 
had  to  be  carefully  guarded  against 
with  a  ship  so  long  in  proportion  to 
her  beam,  and  therefore  so  slow  in 
turning,  as  the  "  Shah." 

22.  The  "  Huascar  "  appeared  to  be 
steaming  about  11  knots,  and  to  be 
beautifully  handled,  always  contriving 
to  keep  her  turret  guns  pointing  on  us, 
except  when  in  their  loading  position. 
That  the  "Huascar's"  shot  and  shell 
never  once  struck  the  "  Shah  "  (merely 
cutting  away  a  couple  of  ropes)  was 
singular  and  Providential,  as  her  800- 
pounder  shell  entering  a  ship  with  a 
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large  complement  like  the  "Shah" 
would  have  had  serious  results. 

23.  At  5.45  p.m.,  it  being  dusk,  and 
the  *'IIuascar"  liaving  j»laced  herself 
close  inshore,  and  in  a  line  with  the 
town,  I  caiLscd  the  firing  1o  cease. 

2i.  Tlio  "Shah"  and  "Amethyst" 
then  took  up  jiositions  to  watcli  the 
"lluascar,"  and  .a  tori>edo  expedition 
was  organised  and  despatched  from  the 
•*  vSliah,"  as  rej>ortcd  in  Knclosure  No.  9. 

25.  At  :\.'M)  a.m.  on  May  HO  the  tor- 
jiedi)  ('Xj)editi<)n  returned,  reporting 
that  the  '* Ifuascar  "  had I'scapid.  This 
she  could  easily  do,  owing  to  the  dark- 
ness <^f  the  niglit,  the  height  of  the 
land,  and  hir  draught  of  water  enabling 
luT  t»»  tro  close*  to  tlie  rocks. 

'2C).  Concluding  that  the  *'  Iluascar  " 
had  certainly  gone  northward  to  at- 
temj)t  to  efToct  a  landing  at  Qui  lea,  I 
pn)cccde<l  (as  soon  as  the  steam  pinnace 
and  torpe<loes  were  stowed)  with  the 
two  sliips  in  that  din^ction,  detaching 
the  "Amethyst  "  to  Mollendo  for  in- 
telligence. 

27.  At  7p.m.the"Amethyst"broug]»t 
off  news  that  the  "Iluascar"  was  at 
Lpiique,  and  preparing  to  disembark, 
llor  prei)aring  to  disembark  her  force 
subsequently  jirovc^l  to  be  incorrect. 

28.  Tlie  "'shah's  "  c.ial  supi)ly  getting 
sln>rt  now  began  to  be  a  serious  con- 
sideration, but  trusting  to  getting  some 
coal  either  at  Tisaijua  or  Lpiiijue  the 
two  shijis  at  once  started  off  for  the 
latter  place. 

21».  At  5  }).m.,  when  twenty  miles  off 
Iquicjue,  the  "  Shah  "  stopi^ed.and  pre- 
parrd  a  torpedo  expedition. 

HO.  Soon  after  dark  the  "  Amethyst  " 
came  up,  and  I  detached  her  to  board 
and  obtain  intelligences  fromasteamer 
seen  coming  from  the  direction  of 
Iqui(]U(».  The  "  Shah"  then  proceeded 
on,  and  when  within  s(^ven  miles  of 
Iquique,  being  unable  to  wait  longer 
for  the  "Amethyst"  lest  the  moon 
shotihl  rise,  the  torpedo  exi)edition 
was  desjatclud  to  destroy  the  "  Huas- 
car  "  in  Ljuiepie. 

81.  Sliortlv  after  the  brats  had  left 
we  juTceived  guns,  rockets,  and  blue 
lights  in  the  dinx'ion  of  Mcxillones. 
Apprehending  that  the  "  Ametliyst  " 
liad  got  on  shore  in  attempting  to  in- 
tercept the  steamcT,  the  "  Shall  "  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  lights,  getting  a 
launch,  and  steam  anchor  and  cable 
ready. 

32.  Soon,  however,  the  **  Amethyst " 
was  perceived  returning,  and  made  the 
signal,  *  **  Huascar  "  has  surrendered 
to-day  to  the  Peruvian  fleet.'  Tlie 
**  bhoh  "  then  steamed  with  despatch 


towards  Iqniqne,  making  tlie  precon- 
certed signal  of  recall  to  the  boats  with 
rockets  and  blue  lights,  which  recall 
was  fortunately  seen  in  time,  and  the 
boats  returned. 

33.  The  "Shah"  and  "Amethyst" 
remained  off  Iquicjue  until  daylight, 
when  they  proceeded  into  port,  the 
"Shah"  taking  up  a  position  in  the 
middle  of  the  Peruvian  s<|uadipn,  and 
between  the  "  Independencia "  and 
"  Huascar."  The  "  Independencia  " 
shortly  afterwards  saluted  my  flag, 
which  I  directed  the  "Amethyst"  to 
return,  and  then  caused  the  "  ^il:ah*s  " 
shotted  guns  to  be  drawn. 

34.  The  Peruvian  squadron  at  Iqniqne 
no«'  consisted  of  tl.c  "Independencia" 
(broad  pennant  at  the  mafn),  "  Union," 
"  Atalmalj^a,"  "Pilcomayo,"  '*Limena," 
and  the  surrendered  "  Iluascar." 

35.  Having  received  confirmation  of 
the  "Huascar"  liaving  surrendered,  I 
obtained  as  much  coal  as  possible  by 

0  p.m.,  and  having  detached  the  "  Ame- 
thyst "  to  resume  her  station  as  senior 
olhcer's  ship  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  I 
proceeded  in  the  "  Shah "  northward 
for  Callao  and  Panama. 

36.  Before  my  departure  from  Iqui- 
que, Commodore  Moore  came  on  board 
to  call  u]X}n  and  thank  me  for  having 
been  the  means  of  the  "  Hnascar's  " 
surrendering.  I,  however,  stopped  liis 
thanks,  and  explained  toliim  most  dis- 
tinctly that  Her  Majesty's  naval  forces 
under  my  command  liad  taken,  and 
would  take,  no  part  whatever  in  the 
internal  dissensions  or  other  affairs  of 
Peru ;  the  action  I  had  taken  in  respect 
to  the  "  Huascar  "  having  been  solely 
on  acoount  of  her  having  committed 
piratical  acts  against  British  subjects, 
ships,  and  property. 

37.  In  reply  to  my  inquiries.  Com- 
modore Moore  informed  me  tliat  tlie 
"  Huascar  "  had  landed  the  two  English 
engmeers  at  Autofagasta  and  shipped 
two  French  ones  instead.  He  also  in- 
formed me  that  amongst  the  "Hnas- 
car's "  crew  were  two  or  three  English- 
men, but  that  they  took  no  part  in  the 
action — a  statement  I  venture  to  think 
incorrect ;  but  in  the  absence  of  proof 

1  have  abstained  from  further  oom- 
plicating  matters  by  making  any  de- 
mand for  their  delivery  into  British 
custody. 

38.  1  had  a  further  conversation  with 
Commodore  Moore,  but  of  so  singular 
a  turn  that  I  shall  give  its  substance 
in  a  separate  letter. 

39.  I  trust  that  in  view  of  the  pro- 
ceedings I  have  reported,  and  for  tlie 
following  reasons,  the  Lords  CominiB* 
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sioners  of  the  Admiralty  will  deem  that 
I  was  not  only  justified  in  the  course  I 
liave  adopted,  but  that  I  had  no  alter- 
native, viewing  my  duty  to  protect  the 
lives,  ships,  and  property  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects. 

40.  I  submit  that  an  officer  holding 
the  high  appointment  of  Commander 
in  Chief  is  bound  to  act  according  to 
the  begt  of  liis  ability  in  such  cases 
without  embarrassing  his  Government 
with  perplexing  questions,  and  having 
done  so  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  subse- 
quent judgment  of  his  superiors,  well 
knowing  that  no  Government  could 
give  him  decisive  orders  upon  the  mere 
information  which  could  be  embodied 
in  a  telegram  at  this  distance,  even  if 
time  had  admitted  of  waiting  for  a 
reply  (when  a  section  of  the  cable  was 
not  working). 

41.  The  reasons  I  submit  to  their 
Lordships  are  as  follows : — 

I.  The  "Huascar"  in  boarding  and 
detaining  the  "John  Elder  "  at  sea,  in 
boarding  and  demanding  despatches 
from  the  "  Santa  Rosa,"  in  forcibly 
taking  coal  from  the  "  Imuncina,"  in 
forcibly  taking  a  Peruvian  officer  out 
of  tlie  "  Columbia,"  and  in  forcibly 
compelling  the  engineer,  a  British  sub- 
ject, t<i  serve  against  his  will,  com- 
mitted acts  which  could  not  be  tole- 
rated. 

II.  The  "  Huascar,"  having  no  lawful 
commission  as  a  ship  of  war,  and  own- 
ing no  allegiance  to  any  State,  and 
the  Peruvian  Government  having  dis- 
claimed all  responsibility  for  her  acts, 


no  reclamation  or  satisfaction  could  be 
obtained  except  from  that  ship  herself, 
m.  That  the  status  of  the  "Huas- 
car," previous  to  action  with  the  "  Shah" 
and  "Amethyst,"  was,  if  not  that  of  a 
pirate,  at  least  that  of  a  rebel  ship 
having  committed  piratical  acts. 

IV.  That  the  status  of  the  "Huas- 
car," after  refusing  to  yield  to  my  law- 
ful authority,  and  after  engaging  Her 
Majesty's  ships,  was  that  of  a  pirate. 

V.  That  had  the  «  Huascar  "  not  been 
destroyed  or  captured,  there  would 
have  remained  no  safety  to  British 
ships  or  property  on  this  coas*^,  not 
even  to  Her  Majesty's  ships,  as  the 
"Huascar"  might  have  destroyed  the 
"  Shah  "  or  the  "  Amethyst,"  by  ram- 
ming any  night  at  any  port  they  were 
found. 

VI.  That  I  trust  the  lesson  that  has 
been  taught  to  offenders  against  inter- 
national law  will  prove  beneficial  to 
British  interests  for  many  years  to 
come. 

VII.  That  I  have  carefully  abstained 
from  any  interference  with  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Peruvian  Government,  or 
those  of  the  persons  in  armed  rebellion 
against  that  Government;  my  action 
in  respect  to  the  "  Huascar  "  having 
been  entirely  for  British  interests. 

42.  Trusting    that    my  proceedings 
will  receive  their  Lordships'  approval. 
I  have,  &c.    . 

A.  F.  R.  De  Horsey, 
Rear  Admiral  and  Commander  in  Chief. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 
(Here  follow  Enclosures.) 


VI. 
COLORADO    BEETLE. 


Memorandum  op  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Agriculture  upon 
reference  in  a  Despatch  op  the 
Secretary  op  State  for  the 
Colonies,  to  the  Subject  op 
the  Colorado  Beetle. 

The  imdersigned,  in  accordance  with 
a  request  of  tlie  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  having  carefully  ex- 
amined the  Despatches  of  Lord  Car- 
narvon, respectively  bearing  date 
March  3,  1875,  and  August  28,  1876, 
has  the  honour  to  report  as  follows  : 

The  occasion  of  considering  mea- 
sures for  the  prevention  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Colorado  potato  beetle 
into  other  countries  from  Canada  has 


not  yet  presented  itself,  and  the  in- 
formation from  the  German  authorities, 
conveyed  to  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at 
Berlin,  on  the  capture  of  the  insect  on 
board  ships  and  at  Bremen,  as  well  as 
other  information  given  by  newspapers 
relative  to  its  introduction  into  Sweden, 
shows  that  the  beetles  had  come  from 
the  United  States,  having  been  shipped 
at  ports  the  neighbourhoods  of  which 
were  invaded  by  them. 

The  document  furnished  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Minister  at  Berlin,  a  copy  of 
which  forms  part  of  the  Despatch  of 
August  28  last,  contains  the  following 
remark. 

"  It  may  be  considered  an  almost  in- 
soluble problem  in  regard  to  trans- 
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atlantic  ships'  traffic  to  prevent  by 
more  extensive  supervisional  measures 
the  introduction  of  these  beetles  in 
Europe." 

The  difficulty  thus  foreseen  by  the 
German  authorities  cannot  but  be  self- 
evident  when  the  habits  and  modes  of 
progression  of  tlie  insect  are  examined ; 
for  not  only  does  it  move  by  Hying,  and 
by  navi^'atinpr,  so  to  speak,  smootli 
water,  but  also  travels  on  common  velii- 
cles,  railway  carriages,  and  platforms, 
on  decks  of  vessels,  etc.,  especially 
during  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

In  localities  fully  invaded,  the  beetles 
may  be  seen  creeping  on  side  walks, 
bridges,  and  wharves,  crawling  up 
buildings,  occupying  fences,  lodging 
themselves  in  every  crevice,  penetra- 
ting liouses  and  dwellings,  ascending 
and  occupying  vehicles  of  all  sorts, 
finding  their  way  into  boats  and  vessels, 
placing  themselves  on  any  and  every 
article,  and  being  found  alive  after  a 
long  sojourn  in  situations  where  there 
would  seem  to  exist  no  chance  for  them 
to  iind  any  subsistence. 

Such  a  short  but  correct  ej'pofe  of  the 
habits  of  the  beetle  as  connected  with 
the  possibility  of  its  penetrating  al- 
most anywhere,  and  by  almost  any 
means  of  transport,  renders  indeed  in- 
soluble the  problem  of  absolutely  pre- 
venting its  inroad  into  new  fields  of 
devastation,  no  matter  how  remote  or 
by  wliat  obstacles  they  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  tlie  regions  already  invaded. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  this  respect 
that  potatoes  and  tlieir  covering  are 
neither  more  nor  less  apt  to  harbour 
the  insect  than  anything  else. 

But  if  the  absolute  repelling  of  the 
invader  is  unfortunately  beyond  reacli, 
the  extent  of  the  disaster  is  fortunately 
in  a  very  great  measure  under  control, 
involving,  of  course,  care  and  expense. 

Tlie  remedies  wliich  necessity  has 
taught  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are 
such  as  to  re(juire  for  their  ai)]ilication 
the  joint  elTort  of  the  community  at 
large,  kept,  alive  to  its  interests  and 
duties  by  the  authorities,  and  men  of 
de^T)teducss  to  the  common  welfare. 

Those  remedies  are — 

1.  Searching  for  and  crushing  ever>' 
potat»>  ])eetlo  wherever  found. 

2.  Freipient  visits  to  the  potato  fields, 
and  searching  for  the  eggs  deposited 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  the 
potato  vine* ;  and 

'^,  Watching  for  the  presence  of  tJ  e 
larvie  on  tl:e  buds,  aiul  on  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  in  ordiT  to  destroy  them 
by  means  of  Paris  Green,  the  only  sub- 


stance yet  discoyered  to  be  effectually 
operative  on  a  large  scale  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  insect  in  its  larval  state. 

By  these  means,  and  by  these  means 
only,  the  invaded  American  States,  and 
the  western  part  of  Canada,  have  been 
able  to  secure  potato  crops  in  a  mea- 
siure  commensurate  with  the  care  and 
energy  bestowed,  and  by  similar  means 
only  can  the  invasion  bo  retarded  and 
lessened  in  its  effects. 

No  measure  has  been  taken  in  Canada, 
for  reasons  given,  to  prevent  the  falling 
or  creeping  of  individual  insects  on 
board  ships  loading  in  Dominion  sea- 
ports. 

There  is,  however,  almost  a  certainty 
that  the  environs  of  Montreal  will  be 
invaded  next  year,  and  with  that  pros- 
pect in  view,  general  orders  may  be 
given  to  public  officers  and  employe's 
of  the  ports  to  look  for  and  destroy  any 
beetles  which  might  be  observcMl  on 
the  wharves,  on  sheds,  on  packages  of 
goods  to  be  embarked,  or  on  board 
ships.  A  general  appeal  might  also  be 
made  to  all  persons  having  to  deal  with 
the  shipping  for  assistance  in  the  exe- 
cution of  such  preventive  measores. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  such  precautions, 
beyond  which  he  does  not  see  that 
there  is  anything  within  the  power  of 
the  Canadian  Government  to  do. 

The  whole  respectfully  submitted. 
(Signed)    Letellibb. 
Department  of  AgricultQre,Ottawa, 
October  6,  1876. 


Telegram  fboh  Mb.  H.  MacDokell. 

Berlin,  June  27,  1877. 

Ministry  of  Agriculture  as  yet  pos- 
sess no  reliable  information  respecting 
appearance  of  Colorado  beetle  at  Mul- 
heim.  They  have  sent  Professor  Ger- 
staker,  entomologist,  to  investigate  and 
report .  Papers  state  Professor  Foester 
of  Aachen,  has  pronounced  the  insect 
to  be  the  Colox^o  beetle.  Shall  re- 
port any  further  information  I  obtain. 

H.  MacDokell. 


TELEGRA^I      FBOM     HEB     MAJB8TY*8 

CoNBUL  General  at  Dubseldorf, 
DATED  June  28, 1877. 

Colorado  beetle  was  found  with 
larvas  numerous  in  a  potato  field  near 
Miilheim.  Yesterday,  before  the  au- 
thorities, the  field  was  fired  with  saw- 
dust and  i^etroleiun.  One  beetle  was 
seen  on  the  wing.  It  is  feared  the 
plague  may  spread. 
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Letter  from  Heb  Majesty's  Vice 
Consul  at  Cologne,  dated  June 
27,  1877,  AND  Translation  of  Re- 
POBTS  FROM  «* Cologne  Gazette" 

AND  "  STADT-ANZEIGER,"  &C. 

Cologne,  June  27,  1877. 

Sir, — I  hasten  to  send  you  the  dif- 
ferent reports  on  the  Colorado  beetle, 
which  I  have  found  in  the  different 
editions  of  the  Cologne  Gazette  and  the 
Stadt-AnzeigoTy  supposing  that  they 
will  give  you  a  better  insight  into  the 
present  stale  of  the  approaching  plague 
than  a  personal  report  could  do. 

The  Government,  as  well  as  the 
public,  seem  to  take  the  matter  seriously 
enough,  so  we  will  hope  that  their 
united  endeavours  will  succeed  in  pre- 
venting further  devastation. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  insect 
foupd  on  a  potato  field  near  Miilheim, 
on  the  Ilhine,  belonging  to  a  butcher, 
who  imports  American  bacon,  is  the 
real  Colorado  beetle.  The  chrysalis  of 
the  insect  appears  in  considerable,  but 
the  beetle  itself  in  more  confined,  quan- 
tities till  now,  on  about  one-fifth  of 
the  field,  which  measures  about  twenty 
acres. 

It  was  reported  that  the  insect  had 
appeared  already  on  another  potato 
field  near  Miilheim.  This,  however, 
has  been  strictly  contradicted  in  yes- 
terday's evening  paper. 

I  shall  follow  up  the  progress  of 
this  lamentable  discovery,  and  report 
further  what  may  be  of  interest  to 
you. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)     Wam.  Hellmers. 

To  J.  A.  Crowe,  Esq., 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul  General, 
Diisseldorf. 


Despatch    from    Her    Majesty's 
Consul  General  at  DUsseldorp. 

Diisgeldoffy  June  29,  1877. 

My  Lord, — No  discovery  has  as  yet 
been  made  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Colorado  beetle  was  imported  into 
the  field  in  which  it  was  found  on  the 
24th  instant  near  Miilheim.  The  state- 
ment that  the  owner  of  the  field,  being 
an  importer  of  American  bacon,  may 
have  had  Colorado  beetles'  eggs  in  his 
bacon  cases  is  as  yet  the  only  plausible 
one  that  las  been  given.  The  field, 
whicli  I  visited  ycstenlay,  is  a  large 
one,  but  edged  on  one  side  by  houses ; 
one  of  tliem,  I  believe,  the  property 


and  residence  of  the  importer  above 
mentioned. 

As  yet  no  sig^ns  of  an  extension  of 
the  beetle-plague  have  been  discovered; 
but  the  authorities  are  apprehensive 
that  it  may  spread,  and  they  have  is- 
sued a  notice  to  the  following  effect: — 

"  The  potato  beetle  {chrisomela  de- 
ctfwKn^flftf),  commonly  called  the  Colo- 
rado beetle,  has  undoubtedly  been  found 
in  a  field  by  Miilheim-am-Khein.  The 
ravages  which  this  insect  is  well  known 
to  cause  induce  the  issue  of  the  follow- 
ing police  order : — 

"  Every  owner,  user,  or  lessee  of 
fields  planted  with  potatoes  is  bound  to 
give  notice  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Colorado  beetle,  or  its  brood,  to  the 
police  of  his  place  of  habitation.'* 
(Here  follows  a  full  description  of  the 
beetle  and  its  larvae  and  eggs.) 

"  2.  Whoever  shall  neglect  this  duty 
will  be  fined  from  9  to  30  marks,  or 
suffer  proportionate  imprisonment. 

"  Neglect  will  be  held  to  have  been 
shown  whenever,  on  revision,  larvae 
shall  have  been  foimd  in  any  potato 
field. 

(Signed)    "  Guionnean." 

"  Koln,  June  27,  1877." 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)    J.  A.  Crowe. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
&c.      &:c.      &c. 


Letter  from  Mr.  MacDonell  to 
the  Earl  of  Derby. 

Berlin,  June  30,  1877. 

My  Lord,— "With  reference  to  my 
telegram  to  your  Lordship,  No.  46  Com-  < 
mercial,  of  the  27th  instant,  on  the 
subject  of  the  appearance  of  the  Colo- 
rado beetle  at  Miilheim,  I  have  now 
the  honour  to  report  that  in  answer  to 
my  inquiries  at  the  Imperial  Sanitary 
Office,  which  has  been  entrusted  by 
Prince  Bismarck's  order  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  matter,  I  have  been 
informed  that  a  report  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Sell,  professor  of 
chemistry,  who  was  sent  to  devise  the 
best  means  of  destroying  the  insect. 

Dr.  Sell  states  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  insect  is  really  the  much 
dreaded  Colorado  beetle,  but  that 
prompt  means  have  been  taken  for  its 
destruction  in  the  field  where  it  ap- 
j)eared,  which  is  only  of  about  the  ex- 
tent of  one  hectare. 

The  sanitary  office  have  promised  to 
furnish  mc  with  a  copy  of  Dr.  Sell's 
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report  on  Monday,  when  I  shall  be  able 
to  send  your  Lordship  further  parti- 
culars. 

I  liave,  &c. 
(Signo<I)    B.  G.  MacDonell. 

The  Karl  of  Derby, 
Sec,    &c. 


Letter  from   Mr.   MacDonell   to 
THE  Earl  of  Derby. 

Jltfrlin,  July  4,  1877. 

My  Lord, — With  reference  to  my 
Dcspa'cli,  No.  4«»  Commercial,  of  the 
3i)ih  ultimo,  I  liavo  the  honour  to  en- 
close licri'with  a  jjrrrii  of  the  report 
made  by  Dr.  Sell  to  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Sanitary  OfHco,  on  the  subject  of 
tlio  appearance  of  the  Colorado  beetle, 
tojjet her  with  u,  prcirif  fn)m  the  Gazette 
of  the  Empire  on  the  same  subject. 
I  hav(>,  5:c. 
(Sii^med)     U.G.  MacDoxell. 

Tlie  Karl  of  Derby, 
iScc.     &c. 

\\\  his  Report  to  Dr.  Struck,  the 
diroctor  of  the  Sanitarv  Office  of  the 
Kmpiro,  Dr.  Sell  stages  that  he  visited 
tlu;  lield  where  tlie  Colorado  beetle 
was  said  to  have  appeared,  and  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  much 
dn^aded  beetle,  as  Dr.  Gerstiicker  lias 
also  re})orted. 

The  tield,  which  is  about  one  hectare 
in  extent,  had  been  burnt  with  petro- 
leum before  Dr.  Sell's  arrival,  and  the 


vegetables  in  the  neighbonrmg  fields 
cut  and  burnt  by  way  of  precantion. 
On  the  day  following,  a  search  for 
traces  of  the  beetle  was  almost  without 
result,  but  the  next  morning  from  forty 
to  fifty  larvae  and  chrysalides  were  dug 
out  in  presence  of  the  reporter  and 
l*rofessor  Gerstiicker  at  a  depth  not 
exceeding  from  ten  to  twelve  centi- 
metres. 

Another  burning  of  the  field  was  to 
take  place  at  once,  and  Dr.  Sell  pro- 
posed the  application  of  an  alkaJinc 
preparation  composed  of  about  100 
hectolitres  of  raw  potash  and  limewash, 
wliich  should  be  worked  into  the  ground, 
and  from  which  he  promised  a  success- 
ful result. 

In  spite  of  every  precaution  which 
could  be  taken  by  the  authorities  there 
was  still  a  fear  that  collectors  or  the 
curious  might  spread  the  evil,  and  with 
a  view  of  preventing  this  a  notice  lias 
been  issued  that  all  persons  in  pos- 
session of  larvse  or  chrysalides  should 
hand  them  over  to  the  authorities, 
under  pain  of  a  fine  \  the  public  are 
also  called  upon  to  give  any  informa- 
tion in  their  power  with  regard  to  the 
existence  of  the  insect ;  and  all  owners 
of  potato  fields  in  the  mayoralty  have 
been  directed,  also  under  pain  of  tine, 
to  have  them  closely  inspected  at  least 
twice  a  week. 

Dr.  Sell  concludes  by  stating  that,  in 
his  opinion,  everything  has  been  done 
on  the  part  of  the  local  officials  which 
can  entail  the  entire  extermination  of 
the  plague. 


VIL 

REPORT  FROM    THE    SELECT   COMMITTEE  ON   LORD 

COCHRANPrS  PETITION. 


TuK  Sklect  Committee  appointed 

TO  IXQUIRK  AXD  REPORT  UPON  THE 

Petition  of  Lord  Ct)CJiRANE  to 
Her  Majesty,  pravinc;  Hi:r  to 
be  gra(nously  pleased  to  com- 
plete the  (jracioits  act  of 
koyai.  .lljstice  which  restored 
the  late  lord  dun  donald  to 
his  rank  and  honorrs,  a  copy 
of  which  was  presented  to  the 

HorSE     UPON     THE     8TH     DAY     OF 

March  last,  pursuant  to  an 
Address  to  Her  Majesty  ;— Have 
considered  the  matters  to  them 
referred,  and  have  agreed  to 
the  following  report: — 

1.  your   Committee   beg    to   report 
that  they  have  carefully  examined  tlic 


Petition  presented  by  Lord  Cochrane 
to  Her  Majesty,  which  has  been  laid 
upon  the  t<iblc  of  the  House,  and  re- 
ferred by  tlie  House  to  your  Committee. 

2.  Your  C'Ommittee  have  received 
from  the  Treasury,  Home  Office,  and 
Admiralty,  all  the  documents  in  their 
possession  relative  to  the  case  of  the 
late  Lord  Dundonald,  and  they  liavc 
been  supplied  by  Lord  Cochrane  with 
other  i>a[x;rs  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
all  of  which  they  have  examined. 

3.  In  considering  the  petition,  your 
Committee  have  not  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  touch  upon  those  portions  of  it 
which  refer  to  the  trial  of  the  late 
Lord  Dundonald  (then  Lord  Oochnme), 
but  they  have  confined  their  inqnixy 
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to  the  circumstances  that  have  occurred 
since  tliat  trial  took  place,  and  the 
material  facts  appear  to  be  as  follows : — 

4.  In  1814  Lord  Cochrane  was  struck 
off  the  Navy  List  in  consequence  of 
his  conviction  before  a  court  of  law  of 
conspiring  with  others  to  raise  false 
reports  for  the  purpose  of  fraudulently 
effecting  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the 
public  funds. 

He  was  deprived  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath,  and  his  banner  was  removed  from 
King  Henry  Vn.'s  Chapel. 

5.  Lord  Cochrane  invariably  asserted 
in  the  most  positive  terms  his  absolute 
and  entire  innocence  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him. 

6.  Immediately  upon  his  return  from 
foreign  service  in  Brazil  in  1825,  he 
made  a  claim  for  the  re-investigation 
of  his  case,  and  to  be  reinstated  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Lord  Melville,  then  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  neither  the  original  nor  any 
copy  of  which  appears  to  exist.  Lord 
Melville's  reply  is  dated  November  4, 
1825,  and  after  stating  that  no  naval 
court  could  now  legally  take  cognizance 
of  the  matter,  continues,  "  I  do  not 
deem  myself  at  liberty  to  recommend 
to  His  Majesty  to  institute  the  inquiry 
which  you  suggest.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  tribunal  in  this  country  which 
is  competent  to  such  an  investigation, 
and  your  Lordship  must  know  that 
even  if  the  charge  could  originally  have 
been  brouglit  before  a  naval  court- 
martial  (which  it  could  not,  as  the  al- 
leged offence  was  committed  on  shore), 
no  such  court  could  now  legally  take 
cognisance  of  the  matter,  and  any 
opinion  or  sentence  they  might  pro- 
nounce upon  it  would  be  null  and  void. 
I  apprehend  that  nothing  but  a  free 
pardon  from  the  Crown  can  now  do 
away  the  effect  of  the  verdict  and  sen- 
tence in  your  Lordship's  case ;  but 
unless  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
law  oflScers  of  the  Crown  were  satisfied 
that  such  verdict  and  sentence  were 
unjust  and  ought  not  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced, His  Majesty  would  not  be 
advised  to  grant  a  free  pardon." 

7.  In  1828,  Lord  Cochrane  having  re- 
turned from  foreign  service  under  the 
Greek  Government,  presented  a  memo- 
rial through  Sir  Robert  l*reston  to  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  then  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral of  England,  "  praying  his  Royal 
Highness  to  represent  his  case  to  the 
King,  in  order  that  he  might  be  rein- 
stated in  the  rank  and  station  in  the 
Royal  Navy  which  he  had  previously 
held."  The  memorial  was  forwarded 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  on 


June  14, 1828,  replied  that  "the  King's 
Cabinet  cannot  comply  with  the  prayer 
of  the  Memorial." 

8.  The  next  application  made  by 
Lord  Dundonald  was  a  memorial  sent 
by  him  in  1830  to  King  William  IV. 
through  Lord  Melbourne,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, accompanied  by  two  copies  of  a 
book,  entitled,  "  Review  of  the  Case  of 
Lord  Cochrane." 

Lord  Melbourne  informed  the  peti- 
tioner on  December  18, 1830,  that "  His 
Majesty  had  returned  the  letter  to  him, 
but  has  not  been  pleased  to  signify  any 
commands." 

9.  On  April  2,  1832,  another  memo- 
rial was  sent  to  the  Crown  by  the  late 
Lord  Dundonald,  praying  for  his  re- 
storation to  the  Royal  Navy,  and  in 
that  memorial  it  is  stated  that  His 
Majesty  has  been  pleased,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  prayer  of  the  humble 
petition  of  Katherine,  Coimtess  of 
Dundonald,  "  to  relieve  the  memo- 
rialist and  his  family  from  great  men- 
tal anguish  and  distress,  and  from  the 
afflicting  consequences  of  the  sentence 
of  a  court  of  law."  On  April  12,  1832, 
this  memorial  was,  by  order  of  His 
Majesty  in  Council,  referred  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
who  reported  under  date  April  23, 1832. 

Your  Committee  are  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  further  notice  of  Lady  Dun- 
donald's  petition,  but  they  find  that  on 
March  24,  J  832,  a  free  pardon  was 
granted  to  Lord  Dundonald  by  the 
King,  and  in  order  to  give  full  effect 
to  this  act  of  grace,  it  was  recommended 
by  the  Admiralty,  and  His  Majesty  in 
Council  was  pleased  to  order  (on  May 
2, 1832)  "that  the  Earl  of  Dundonald 
should  resume  his  place  on  the  list  of 
Rear  Admirals  of  His  Majesty's  Fleet, 
which  situation  he  would  have  been 
entitled  to  hold  if  he  had  not  been  re- 
moved from  the  list,  and  that  the  said 
Earl  of  Dundonald  be  and  he  is  hereby 
reinstated  in  his  rank  and  station  ac- 
cordingly, and  that  his  half-pay  do 
commence  from  the  date  of  this  order." 

10.  It  is  next  stated  that  in  1842 
Lord  Dundonald  applied  through  Lord 
Haddington  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  which  was  refused  ; 
although  none  of  the  documents  rela- 
ting to  this  application  are  forth- 
coming, there  appears  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  statement  is  correct. 

11.  In  1844  another  memorial  was 
presented  by  Lord  Dundonald  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  praying  for  a  revisal  of 
the  verdict  pronounced  against  him  in 
1814,  and  for  his  restoration  to  the 
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Order  of  the  Bath.  In  tliis  memorial 
he  states,  in  reference  to  King  Wil- 
liam IV.,  "  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
then  Chancellor,  that  His  Majesty  dis- 
tinctly intimated  that  his  objection  (to 
restoring:  my  honours)  was  not  prosix^c- 
tive,  and  that  he  expected  the  time 
would  arrive  when  I  should  be  fully 
reinstated."  The  Chancellor  hero  re- 
ferred to  was  the  late  I/)nl  Brougham, 
and  the  acssurance  given  was  contained 
in  a  letter  from  Brougham  to  Lord 
Dundonald,  bearing  date  March  29, 
1844. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  reply  to  the  memo- 
rial is  dated  November  7,1 844,and  states 
that  "Her  Majesty's  servants  cannot, 
consistently  with  their  sense  of  public 
duty,  advise  the  Queen  to  re-open  an 
inquiry  into  tlie  charges.'' 

12.  On  May  25,  1847,  Lord  Dun- 
donald was  restored  to  the  Order  of 
the  Bath  with  the  rank  of  Knight 
Grand  Cross,  which  corresponded,  in 
the  reconstituted  Order,  with  the  rank 
of  Knight  of  the  Bath.  It  was  stated 
by  Lord  Cochrane  that  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  Grand  Master  of  the  Order, 
disjxjnsed  with  the  customary  formali- 
ties in  onler  that  Lord  Dundonald 
might  wear  the  Cross  at  the  Birthday 
Drawing-room  before  his  installation 
took  place. 

13.  On  January  11,  1848,  Lord  Dun- 
donald was  appointed  to  the  Command 
in  Chief  of  the  North  America  and 
West  India  Station. 

14.  Lord  Dundonald  having  now  been 
reinstated  in  the  Koyal  Navy,  and  re- 
stored to  his  honours,  applied  for  his 
half-pay  from  1814  to  1832,  which,  he 
submitted,  was  in  justice  due.  The 
memorial  containing  this  application 
was  forwarded  by  tlie  Treasury  to  the 
Admiralty,  and,  in  reply,  the  Admi- 
ralty state,  "  They  know  of  no  pre- 
cedent in  the  Naval  Service  for  any 
similar  restoration  of  half-pay.  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  claimed  and  obtained 
the  arrears  of  his  half -pay  when  re- 
stored to  his  former  position  in  the 
Army,  upon  the  ground  of  signal  ser- 
vices liitherto  unrewarded ;  if  a  similar 
plea  can  be  admitted  in  the  present 
instance,  my  Lords  can  entertain  little 
doubt  of  the  result  of  the  present  ap- 
plication, no  man  now  alive  having 
done  more,  and  few  as  much  as  Lord 
Dundonald,  to  illustrate  the  Service  to 
wliich  he  belongs." 

The  reply  of  the  Treasury  is  dated 
February'  3,  1848,  and  is  as  follows: — 
"  Sir,  with  reference  to  your  letter, 
dated  the  24th  ultimo,  respecting  the 
a])plication    from    the  Eaii  of    Dun- 


donald to  receive  the  arrears  of  half -pay 
which  was  withheld  for  the  period 
during  which  his  name  did  not  appear 
upon  the  Navy  List,  I  am  commanded 
by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  to  request  that  you 
will  apprise  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  that  they  are  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  in  the  case  of 
Lieutenant-GenersS  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
to  which  they  have  referred,  that  officer 
obtained  the  arrears  of  half -pay  for  any 
period  previous  to  the  date  of  his  re- 
storation to  the  service.  It  appears 
from  your  communication  above  re- 
ferred to,  that  Lord  Dundonald  lias 
already  received  half -pay  from  the  date 
of  his  restoration  to  his  rank,  and  my 
Lords  do  not  feel  themselves  justified 
in  sanctioning  the  issue  of  half -pay  to 
his  Lordship  for  a  period  antecedent  to 
that  date." 

15.  The  only  other  application  which 
was  made  by  the  late  Lord  Dundonald 
was  to  Lord  Palmerston,  May  26, 1856, 
praying  that  his  banner  might  be  re- 
stored to  Henry  Yn.*s  Cliapel,  that  the 
fine  of  1,000^  inflicted  upon  him  by  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  might  be  re- 
funded, and  that  his  half -pay  during 
the  time  he  was  out  of  the  service 
might  be  paid  him.  This  applicatron 
was  refused. 

16.  Lord  Dundonald  died  in  1860,  and 
after  his  death  his  banner  as  Knight  of 
the  Bath  was  restored  to  its  place  in 
Henry  Vn.'8  Chapel. 

In  1864  his  successor  in  the  title  ap- 
plied for  the  reimbxursement  of  the 
flne,  and  the  payment  of  the  half -pay, 
and  for  a  pension ;  this  application  was 
refused  on  July  30, 1864,  in  a  letter  as 
follows: — **I  am  conmmnded  by  my 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  A 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs, 
that  my  Loitls  are  of  opinion  there  is 
not  any  new  ground  for  reopening  the 
case  as  to  the  late  Lord  Dundonald^s 
pay ;  that  when  King  William  IV.  re- 
stored his  Lordship  to  his  rank  in  the 
Na\'y,  in  the  year  1832,  he  did  not  re- 
commend these  arrears  to  be  paid; 
and  further,  that  an  application  for 
the  payment  of  the  same  was  made  in 
the  year  1848,  and  refused  by  the 
Lords  of  thcr  Treasury." 

17.  In  his  last  application  to  the 
Treasury,  Lord  Dundonald  relied  npon 
the  precedent  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson's 
case ;  your  Committee  have  taken  evi- 
dence upon  the  subject  and  find  that 
Sir  U.  AVilson  was  dismissed  the  aervloe 
in  1821 ;  was  reinstated  in  1830 ;  his 
commission  as  Lieutenant  Genezml  to 
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bear  date  May  27,  1826,  he  being  or- 
dered to  take  rank  next  after  Lieute- 
nant General  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  to 
whom  he  was  next  junior  when  he  was 
dismissed  the  service.  At  that  time 
no  back  pay  was  applied  for  by,  or 
awarded  to.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  for  any 
part  of  the  time  during  which  he  was 
out  of  the  service.  But  in  1832  he 
applied  for  the  restoration  of  his  half- 
pay  as  from  May  27,  1825,  which  was 
the  date  of  his  commission.  This  ap- 
plication was  at  first  objected  to  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  was 
subsequently  gpranted  upon  a  recom- 
mendation of  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse, 
then  Secretary  at  War,  to  the  Treasury, 
in  a  letter  dated  October  8,  1832,  in 
which  he  states,  "  I  think  myself  justi- 
fied in  recommending  this  as  a  special 
case  for  their  Lordships'  consideration, 
and  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  adding 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Act  of  Roysd 
favour  which  restored  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son to  the  rank  that  he  could  have  held, 
had  he  never  been  dismissed  the  service, 
may  fairly  be  interpreted  to  extend  to 
pay  as  well  as  rank." 

18.  Your  Committee  have  also  re- 
ceived in  evidence  the  particulars  of 
the  case  of  a  Major  Bristowe,  which 
they  report  as  follows: — It  appeared 
that  Major  Bristowe  was  removed  from 
the  Army  in  July  1823,  upon  a  charge 
of  having  infringed  the  provisions  of 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  the 
sum  of  1,800Z.,  the  price  of  a  commis- 
sion, was  granted  to  him  by  the  Trea- 
sury in  1826  as  a  compassionate  allow- 
ance. He  was  restored  to  the  service 
in  September  1830,  and  applied  that,  in 
reckoning  the  sum  to  be  returned  by 
him  in  respect  of  1,800/.,  he  might  be 
allowed  credit  for  the  amount  of  his 
half -pay,  as  from  the  date  of  his  dis- 
missal in  1823.  Sir  John  Cam  Hob- 
house,  then  Secretary  at  War,  strongly 
recommended  **his  case  upon  the 
ground  that  he  considered  the  re- 
storation was  an  act  of  justice,  rather 
than  of  clemency,  inasmuch  as  the 
officer  did  not  do  that  for  which  it 
had  been  assumed  he  had  been  dis- 
missed the  service." 

Major  Bristowe's  application  was 
granted  by  the  Treasury. 

19.  Your  Committee  think  it  right 
to  report  that  during  the  time  of  his 
exclusion  from  the  Royal  Navy,  the 
late  Lord  Dundonald  took  service  with 
Foreign  coimtries  as  follows : — 

In  Chili  and  Pern,  from  November 
1818  to  January  1823. 

In  Brazil,  from  April  1823  to  No- 
vember 1825. 


In  Greece,  from  March  1827  to  De- 
cember 1828. 

20.  In  connection  with  his  services 
in  foreign  countries,  your  Committee 
think  it  right  to  direct  attention  to  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  Lord  Dundonald. 

In  the  year  1811,  Lord  Dundonald, 
then  Lord  Cochrane,  submitted  to  the 
Prince  Regent  an  invention  of  his  own, 
by  which  he  believed  that  powers  of  a 
nature  so  destructive  as  to  be  prac- 
tically irresistible  could  be  employed 
in  war. 

The  plan  of  this  invention  was  re- 
ferred to  the  consideration  of  a  Secret 
Committee,  consisting  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  Admirals 
Lord  Keith  and  Exmouth,  and  the  two 
Congreves,  inventors  of  the  rockets 
which  bear  their  name. 

In  consequence  of  the  Report  of  this 
Committee,  the  invention,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  nature,  was  not 
used.  The  papers  in  which  Lord  Coch- 
rane explained  it  were  sealed  up,  and 
deposited  in  the  Admiralty,  where  they 
still  remain. 

It  was  stated  by  Lord  Dundonald  in 
a  letter  to  Lord  Haddington,  dated 
January  1842,  and  in  a  memorial  to  the 
Queen,  dated  1846,  that  after  the  Secret 
Committee  had  made  their  Report-,  the 
Prince  Regent  sent  for  Lord  Cochrane, 
and  enjoined  him  never  to  divulge  the 
secret  of  his  invention  to  anyone  ex- 
cept the  authorities  of  this  country. 

During  his  services  with  other  coun- 
tries Lord  Dundonald  was  repeatedly 
pressed  to  use  this  invention  in  the 
operations  of  warfare  of  which  he  had 
the  chief  command.  Resisting,  how- 
ever, all  the  pressure  that  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  him,  and  many  tempta- 
tions of  personal  advantage  to  himself, 
he  steadily  refused  to  disclose  the 
nature  of  his  invention,  or  to  use  it  in 
any  of  the  operations  where  he  directed. 
Up  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  the  secret 
remained  undivulged  except  in  the 
sealed  papers  lying  in  the  Admiralty. 

The  Secret  Committee  of  Officers 
who,  again  in  1847,  investigated  the 
plans,  stated  in  their  Report  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  We  feel  that  great  credit  is  due  to 
Lord  Dundonald  for  the  right  feeling 
which  prompted  him  not  to  disclose  his 
secret  plans  when  serving  in  war  as  a 
naval  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
of  other  nations,  and  under  many  try- 
ing circumstances,  in  the  conviction 
that  these  plans  might  eventually  be 
of  the  highest  importance  to  his  own 
country." 

21.  Lord  Dundonald,  by  his  will|left 
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all  the  moDcj  due  to  him  from  the 
British  Government  for  his  important 
services,  as  also  the  amount  of  his  pay 
withheld  during  his  exclusion  from  the 
British  Navy,  to  the  Petitioner.  Lord 
Cochrane  did  not  attain  the  ago  of 
twenty-one  till  the  autumn  of  1873, 
and  early  in  1876  he  presented  the 
Memorial  to  Her  Majesty  which  has 
been  referred  to  tliis  Committee.  On 
June  3,  1876,  Lord  Coclirane  received 
an  answer  from  the  Treasury  to  his 
Memorial,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract :  *  My  Lords  fully  share  in  the 
admiration  with  which  all  Englishmen 
regard  the  brilliant  services  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Dundonald ;  and  if  they  could 
believe  that  any  further  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  merits  was  required,  or 
that  any  fresh  public  expression  of 
regret  for  all  his  lengthened  sufferings 
was  needed  to  complete  the  reparation 
already  made  to  him,  it  would  be  a 
great  satisfaction  to  them  to  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  any  course  which 
they  might  deem  to  be  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  My  Lords  can  come  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  the  recog- 
nition which  you  now  seek  has  been 
long  since  accorded;  and  that  the 
question  raised  in  your  memorial  nar- 
rows itself  to  one  of  precedent  and  of 
the  rules  of  the  public  service.  My 
Lords  find  that  the  question  of  allow- 
ing back  pay  to  Lord  Dundonald  for 
the  period  during  which  he  was  out  of 
the  service  was  fully  considered  in 
1848  by  the  Government  of  the  day, 
and  was  decided  in  the  negative,  with 
special  reference  to  the  precedent  in 
Sir  Robert  Wilson's  case ;  and  my 
Lords,  therefore,  regret  to  find  them- 
selves unable  to  recommend  a  compli- 
ance with  yoiir  memorial." 

22.  Your  Committee  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  objects  de- 
scribed in  this  letter  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  carried  out,  while  the  claim 
which  Lord  Dundonald  has  bequeathed 
to  his  grandson  is  not  recognised.  All 
the  proceedings  connected  with  his 
restoration  to  the  naval  service,  and  to 


his  rank  and  hononxs,  proceeded  upon 
the  principle  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
he  should  be  placed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  if  he  had  never  been  removed 
from  the  service.  This  appears  of  ne- 
cessity to  imply  that  the  "  reparation  " 
spoken  of  in  the  Treasury  Minnte  is 
not  complete ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  Committee,  no  technical  rule 
should  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  "  reparation,"  the  justice  of 
whicli  seems  to  follow  by  a  natural 
inference  from  the  steps  that  have 
already  been  taken. 

23.  In  reviewing  the  whole  case,  your 
Committee  have  to  observe  that,  under 
one  Government,  in  1832,  Lord  Dun- 
donald received  the  free  pardon  of  the 
Crown,  and  was  promoted  to  that  place 
in  the  Navy  which  he  would  have  held 
had  he  never  been  dismissed  the  service-. 
Under  a  subsequent  Government,  in 
1847,  he  was  restored  to  the  honours 
which  had  been  conferred  on  him  pre- 
vious to  his  expulsion.  Under  a  third 
Government,  in  1860,  Lord  Dundonald's 
banner  as  Knight  of  tlie  Bath  was  re- 
stored to  Henry  VIL's  Chapel. 

It  appears  to  your  Committee  that 
these  steps  could  not  have  been  taken 
by  res]x>n8ible  advisers  of  the  Crown 
who  believed  that  Lord  Dundonald 
was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which,  in 
1814,  he  was  convicted  ;  and  the  course 
pursued  towards  him  amounts  to  no- 
thing less  than  a  public  recognnition  by 
those  Governments  of  his  innocence. 

It  should  further  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  exceptionally  brilliant  ser- 
vices of  Lord  Dundonald  as  a  naval 
officer,  would,  but  for  his  dismissal, 
probably  have  earned  for  him  a  far 
more  ample  and  adequate  reward  than 
any  which  he  received  for  his  services 
rendered  to  the  British  Crown. 

Your  Committee  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  a  case  peculiarly 
exceptional  in  its  character,  and  de- 
serving Her  Majesty*s  most  gracioas 
and  favourable  consideration. 

July  16, 1877. 


VIII. 

CODE   (1878)   OF  MINUTES  OF  THE  EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT. 


PRELIMINARY  CHAPTER. 

1.  A  sum  of  money  is  annually 
granted  by  Parliament  "  For  ])ublic 
Education  in  England  and  Wales." 


2.  This  grant  is  administeied  by  the 
Education  Department,  hereiziafter 
called  the  Department. 

3.  The  object  of  the  gxant  is  to  aid 
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local   exertion,  under    certain  condi- 
tions, to  maintain — 

(a.)  Elementary  schools  for  children 
(Article  4) ;  and 

.  (*.)  Training  colleges  for  teachers 
(Article  83). 

4.  An  elementary  school  is  a  school, 
or  department  of  a  school,  at  which 
elementary  education  is  the  principal 
part  of  the  education  there  given,  and 
docs  not  include  any  school  or  depart- 
ment of  a  school  at  which  the  ordinary 
payments,  in  respect  of  the  instruction, 
from  each  scholar,  exceed  ninepence  a 
week  (Elementary  Education  Act,  1870, 
sec.  3). 

5.  Aid  to  maintain  schools  is  given 
by  annual  grants  to  the  managers  con- 
ditional upon  the  attendance  and  pro- 
ficiency of  the  scholars,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teachers,  and  the  state  of 
the  schools. 

6.  No  grants  are  made  to  schools 
which  are  not  public  elementary  schools 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1870. 

7.  No  grant  is  made  for  or  in  respect 
of— 

(fl.)  Any  instruction  in  religious 
subjects  (Elementary  Education  Act, 
1870,  sec.  97). 

(i.)  Any  school  which  is  not  pre- 
viously in  receipt  of  an  annual  grant, 
if  the  Department  think  that  the  school 
is  unnecessary. 

8.  Officers  are  employed  to  verify 
the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  on 
which  grants  are  made,  to  collect  in- 
formation, and  to  report  the  results  to 
the  Department. 

9.  Tliese  officers  are  inspectors  ap- 
pointed by  Her  Majesty,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department,  and 
persons  employed  by  the  Department, 
as  occasion  requires,  in  the  capacity  of 
acting  inspectors,  inspectors'  assistants, 
or  auditors  of  accounts. 

10.  No  grant  is  paid  except  on  a  re- 
port from  an  inspector,  showing  that 
the  conditions  of  the  grant  have  been 
fulfilled,  unless  some  imf oreseen  cause 
(such  as  a  continued  epidemic)  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  inspector  to  visit, 
and  report  upon,  the  school. 

10  (a).  The  inspector  may  delegate 
to  an  assistant  the  duty  of  examining 
into  the  attendance  and  proficiency  of 
the  scholars. 

11.  The  Department,  at  the  time  of 
agreeing  to  place  a  school  on  the  list 
of  those  to  which  grants  may  be  made, 
informs  the  managers  in  what  month 
to  look  for  the  inspector's  annual  visit. 
This  month  remains  the  same  from 
year  to  year,  unless  the  Department 


informs  the  managers  of  a  change. 
Notice  of  the  day  of  the  inspector's 
annual  visit  is  given  beforehand  to  the 
managers. 

12.  An  inspector  may  visit  any  pub- 
lic elementary  school  at  any  other  time 
without  notice. 

13.  Grants  are  issued  to  each  ele- 
mentary school  only  once  per  annum. 
The  year  for  this  purpose  is  reckoned 
as  ending  with  the  last  day  (inclusive) 
of  the  month  preceding  that  fixed  for 
the  inspector's  annual  visit. 

Exceptions : — 

An  instalment  of  the  grant  condi- 
tionally due  may  be  paid — 

(fl.)  When  the  inspector's  visit  is 
postponed,  owing  to  a  change  in  the 
month  of  inspection  (Article  11),  for 
three  months  or  upwards. 

(*.)  When  from  an  epidemic,  or 
other  unavoidable  cause,  the  inspec- 
tion cannot  be  held  within  three 
months  after  the  date  at  which  the 
grant  is  due. 

14.  No  school  is  placed  on  the  list 
for  inspection  (Article  11)  till  an  ap- 
plication has  been  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  Education  Department, 
Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 

Full  instructions  are  thereupon  issued 
according  to  the  particulars  of  the 
case. 

15.  (a.)  The  managers  of  a  school 
must  appoint  a  correspondent  with  the 
Department,  and  must  give  notice  of 
any  change  of  correspondent. 

(h,)  Teachers  cannot  act  as  managers 
of,  or  correspondents  for,  the  schools 
in  which  they  are  employed ;  nor  can 
they  be  recognised  by  the  Department 
as  members  or  officers  of  school  boards. 

(c.)  The  term  managers  includes — 

(1.)  The  school  board  of  any  district. 

(2.)  The  managers  of  a  school  ap- 
pointed by  a  school  board  under  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Education  Act,  1870. 

(3.)  The  managers  of  any  other  pub- 
lic elementary  school. 


Chapter  L 

GRANTS  TO  ESTABLISH  ELEMEN- 
TARY  SCHOOLS. 

BUILDING  GRANTS. 

16.  It  is  provided  by  section  96  of 
the  "Elementary  Education  Act, 
1870,"  that  "After  the  thirty-first  day 
of  March  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and     seventy-one    no    parliamentary 
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^rant  Bball  be  made  to  anjr  etementsiy 

KCliool  whicli  is  not  a  public  elemen- 
lary  Bcliool  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act;'"  ami  that 

"  No  parliamentary  grant  eliall  be 
loade  in  aid  of  building,  enlarging, 
ira|>roving,  or  fitting  up  any  elemen- 
tary school,  cxci^pt  in  pursuance  of  a 
memorial  duly  signed,  and  containing 
llie  information  rwjaircd  by  the  Edu- 
cation Dcparlmeut  fur  ent^iiip;  tlicm 
to  decide  on  Ilic  a]iplicnlion,  and  sent 
to  the  Ediiciition  Department  on  or  be- 
fore the  SlM  day  uf  Urci;ml«r,  1870." 

iSubjecl  to  Ihi'se  conditions,  building 
(rrants  are  mivln  uptm  the  terms  of 
Articles  :>2-3T  of  the  Code  of  1870. 


ANNUAL  GltAXTS. 

Pabt  I. — Eleme-vtaby  Sci 
SeHioa  I.^PrelitHinari/  Cimditian*. 

17.  Boloco  any  grant  is  naade  to  a 
KChool  (Article  4)  tlic  Department  must 
bo  satisfied  that— 

(u.)  Tlic  school  is  conducted  as  a 
public  elementary  school  (Article  G) ; 
and  no  cliilil  is  refused  admission  to 
tlie  scliool  on  other  than  reasonable 
grounds. 

(£.)  The  school  is  not  carried  on 
under  the  management  of  any  person 
or    persons    n'lio    derive    emulumcut 

(<!.)  Tlie  school  premises  are  healthy, 
well  lighted,  warmed,  drained,  and 
vuni  ilatcd,  jjroiierly  f  urnislied,  supplied, 
irilh  suitable  offices,  and  contain  lu  the 
principal  scliool-rimm  and  class-rooms 
at  least  80  cubic  feet  of  ijitemal  space, 
and  8  square  feet  of  area,  for  each 
cliild  in  average  attendance. 

(it)  The  principal  tcaohcr  is  oerti- 
Ticated  (Article  43),  and  is  not  allowed 
to  undertake  duties,  not  connected 
with  the  sclioo],  whicli  occupy  any  part 
wliatcver  of  the  school  hours,  or  of  the 
time  appointed  for  the  special  instruc- 
tion of  pupil -teachers  (Schedule  n.,  5). 

Tlic  teacliers  of  evening  schools  need 
not  be  ccrtiHoatod,  if  they  are—, 

(I.)  Piipil-tcachcrs  who   satisfy  the 
conditions  of  Article  60 ;  or 
_  (2)  Upwards  of  18  years  of  ago  (Ar- 
ticle   4a),    and  approved  by  the   in- 

(e.)  Sotico  is  immediately  given  to 
the  Department  of  any  changes  in  the 
Bcliool  staff  (Article  3U)  whi<£  occur  in 


the  ooturse  of  the  year.  The  firit  grant 
to  a  school  is  computed  from  the  date 
at  which  (I)  the  appointment  of  a 
certificated  toachei  is  notified  to,  and 
roeogniied  by,  the  Department  j  or  (2) 
the  acting  teacher  passes  the  examina- 
tion for  a  oertificate  (Article  44). 

(/.)  The  girls  in  a  day  school  arc 
taught  plain  needlework  and  catting 
out  as  part  of  the  ordinaiy  oonne  of 

(i/.)  All  returns  called  for  by  the 
Dopaitment,orby  Pmrliament,  ore  duly 
made ;  the  admission  and  daily  atten- 
dance of  the  scholars  carefully  regis- 
tered by,  or  under  the  supervision  ot, 
tlie  teaclicr  (Article  G7) ;  accounts  of 
income  and  expenditure  accorately 
kept  by  the  managers,  and  duly  au- 
dited ;  and  all  statistical  returns  and 
certilicalos  of  duuactor  (Articles  67 
77,  and  80)  may  be  accepted  as  tnsl- 

(A.)  Three  persona  have  designated 
one  cd  their  number  to  sign  the  receipt 
for  the  grant  on  behalf  of  the  school. 

Eieeptiou : — 

The  treasurer  oC  a  s<diool  board  signs 
the  receipt  for  grants  to  schools  pro- 
vided by  the  boE^ 

<i,)  The  income  of  the  school  i&  ap* 
plied  only  for  the  purpose  of  pnbUe 
elementary  schools  (Elementary  Edu- 
cation Act,  lg7G,  see.  20). 

18.  The  grant  may  be  withheld,  if, 
on  the  inspector's  report,  there  appears 
to  he  any  serious  jrriiR^/ana  objection. 
A  second  inspection,  by  another  inspec- 
tor, is  made  in  every  sneb  instano^ 
and  if  the  grant  be  finally  witMield,  a 
special  minute  of  the  case  is  made  ajid 
recorded, 

OranU  to  Dag  Sakoett. 

19.  The  managers  of  a  sohoal  which 
has  met  not  less  than  400  times,  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  in  the  ooaroe 
of  a  yeait  as  defined  by  Article  13,  maj 
claim  at  the  end  of  snch  year — 

A.  The  following  sums  per  lohcd&r, 
according  to  the  average  number  in 
attendance  throughout  the  year  (Ar- 
ticle 26). 

(1.)  4.. 

(2.)  If.  if  singing  forms  part  of  th 
ordinary  course  of  instruction. 

(9).  It.  if  the  incmeotor  reports  that 
the  discipline  and  organiaatlon  are 
tati^aetor]/. 

The  inspector  will  bear  in  mind,  in 
reporting  on  the  organisation  and  dia- 
cipline,  the  results  of  any  Tiiita  with- 
out Qotioe  (Aitiole  U)  made  in  tlw 
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course  of  the  school  year  ;  and  will  not 
interfere  with  any  method  of  organisa- 
tion adopted  in  a  training  college  under 
inspection  if  it  is  satisfactorily  carried 
out  in  the  school.  To  meet  the  re- 
quirements respecting  discipline,  the 
managers  and  teachers  will  be  expected 
to  satisfy  the  inspector  that  all  reason- 
able care  is  taken,  in  the  ordinary 
management  of  the  school,  to  bring  up 
the  children  in  habits  of  punctuality, 
of  good  manners  and  language,  of 
cleanliness  and  neatness,  and  also  to 
impress  upon  the  children  the  impor- 
tance of  cheerful  obedience  to  duty,  of 
consideration  and  respect  for  others, 
and  of  honour  and  truthfulness  in  word 
and  act. 

B.  For  every  scholar,  present  on  the 
day  of  examination  (Article  11),  who 
has  attended  (Article  23)  not  less  than 
250  morning  or  afternoon  meetings  of 
the  school : — 

1.  If  above  four,  and  under  seven, 
years  of  age  at  the  end  of  the  year 
(Article  13),— 

(a.)  8«.  if  the  infants  are  taught  as  a 
class  of  a  school,  suitably  to  their  age, 
and  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
struction of  the  older  children  ;  or 

(5.)  10s.  if  the  infants  are  taught  as 
a  separate  departmenty  by  a  certificated 
teacher  of  their  own,  in  a  room  properly 
constructed  and  furnished  for  their  in- 
struction. 

2.  If  more  than  seven  years  of  age, 
subject  to  examination  (Articles  28, 
29),- 

(a.)  3«.  for  each  pass  in  reading, 
writing,  or  arithmetic  ;  or 

(ft.)  is.  for  each  such  pass  in  an  in- 
fant school  or  department.  (Article  19 
B.  1  J.). 

3.  No  grant  will  be  paid  for  any 
scholar  who  passes  in  only  one  of  these 
three  subjects  (Article  29  J.) 

4.  The  results  of  the  examination  of 
each  scholar  will  be  communicated  to 
the  managers. 

5.  No  scholar  who  has  made  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  attendances  may 
(without  a  reasonable  excuse  for  ab- 
sence on  the  day  of  the  inspector's 
visit)  be  withheld  from  examination. 

G.  A  **  child's  school  book "  (jsee 
Regulations  made  by  the  Department, 
under  section  24  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1876),  must  be  depo- 
sited with  the  teacher,  in  proof  of  age, 
hy  every  child  admitted  to  a  school  after 
the  Ist.  of  January  J  1878. 

C.  1.  The  sum  of  2s.  {or  4«.)  per 
scholar,  according  to  the  average  num- 
ber of  children,  above  seven  years  of 
age,  in  attendance  throughout  the  year 


(Article  26),  if  the  classes  from  which 
the  children  are  examined  in  Stan- 
dards n.-VL,  or  in  specific  subjects 
(Article  21  J.),  pass  a  creditable  exa- 
mination in  any  one  {or  two)  of  the 
following  subjects,  viz.,  grammar,  his- 
tory, elementary  geography,  and  plain 
needlework. 

2.  The  extent  of  the  examination  is 
indicated  by  the  passages  printed  in 
italics  in  article  28.  Needlework  must 
be  taught  according  to  a  system  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  inspector,  who 
will  judge  it  by  specimens  worked  on 
the  day  of  inspectivny  by  girls,  or  classes, 
selected  by  him  for  the  purpose ;  and 
he  will  pay  regard  to  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  half-time  scholars  under 
any  labour  Act. 

3.  In  districts  where  Welsh  is  spoken 
the  intelligence  of  the  children  exa- 
mined under  any  paragraph  of  this 
Article  (19),  may  be  tested  by  requir- 
ing them  to  explain  in  Welsh  the 
meaning  of  passages  read. 

4.  No  scholar  who  has  made  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  attendances,  or  has, 
at  the  date  of  inspection,  been  for  six 
months  on  the  register,  may  (without 
a  reasonable  excuse  for  absence  on  the 
day  of  the  inspector's  visit),  be  with- 
held from  examination  under  this 
paragraph  (C.) ;  and  one-half  of  the 
children  so  examined  must  pass  cre- 
ditably. 

6.  The  mode  of  examination  (whether 
oral  or  on  paper)  is  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  inspector. 

6.  Only  Is.  {or  2s.)  per  head  will  be 
paid  imder  this  paragraph  (C),  imless 
10  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  examined 
under  Article  19  B.  2  {a.)  are  presented 
in  Standard  IV.  and  upwards. 

D.  A  special  grant  of  10/.  (or  15/.), 
subject  to  a  favourable  report  from  the 
inspector,  if  the  population  of  the  school 
district  in  which  the  school  is  situate, 
or  within  two  miles,  by  the  nearest 
road,  of  the  school  is  less  than  300 
(or  200)  souls,  and  there  is  no  other 
public  elementary  school  recognised 
by  the  Department  as  available  for  the 
children  of  that  district  or  population. 

N.B. — This  special  grant  is  not  taken 
into  account  in  making  a  reduction 
under  Article  32  {a). 

E.  The  sum  of  40«.  (or  60».)  in  re- 
spect of  each  pupil-teacher  required 
by  Article  32  (c),  who  satisfies  fairly  (or 
well)  the  conditions  of  Article  70  {e.). 

F.  Payment  of  the  school  fees  of 
children  who  hold  honmir  certificates 
{see  Regulations  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment, imder  section  18  of  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  Act,  1876). 
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20.  150  attendances  are  accepted  in 
place  of  260  (Article  19  B.)  in  the  case 
of  scholars  who, — 

(ff.)  Being  ten  or,  for  the  present, 
under  ten,  if  jillowed  to  work  half- 
time  by  the  terms  of  any  special 
Labour  Act,  years  of  age  or  upwards, 

(1.)  Are  required  to  attend  school 
half-t  ime  under  any  Act,  or  byelaw  of 
a  local  authority ;  or 

(2.)  Are  certified  by  the  managers  to 
be  beneficially  and  necessarily  at  work 
when  not  at  school. 

(ft.)  Reside  two  miles,  or  upwards, 
from  the  school. 

21.  If  the  time-table  of  the  school 
has  provided  for  the  continuous  teach- 
ing throughout  the  year  of  one  or  more 
specific  subjects  of  secular  instruction 
according  to  the  table  in  Schedule  IV. — 

a.  A  grant  of  4«.  per  subject  may  be 
made  for  every  day-scholar  presented 
in  Standards  IV.- VI.  (Article  28)  who 
passes  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
not  more  than  tivo  of  such  subjects. 

ft.  Any  scholar  who  has  previously 
passed  in  Standard  VI.  may,  if  qualified 
by  attendance,  be  presented  for  exami- 
nation in  not  more  than  three  of  such 
specific  subjects. 

c.  No  payment  will  be  made  under 
this  Article  if  less  than  76  per  cent,  of 
the  passes  attainable  in  the  Standard 
Examination,' by  the  scholars  presented 
for  examination  (Article  28),  has  been 
obtained. 

d.  No  grant  may  be  claimed  under 
this  Article  on  account  of  any  scholar 
who  has  been  examined,  in  the  same 
subject,  within  the  preceding  year,  by 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

e.  A  scholar  may  not  be  examined 
a  second  time  in  tlie  same  stage  of  a 
specific  subject ;  nor,  after  being  exa- 
mined in  tlie  first  stage  of  a  sul)ject, 
may  the  scholar  change  that  subject 
for  anotlier. 

/.  Every  girl  presented  imder  this 
Article  must  take  domestic  economy 
(Schedule  IV.,  column  10)  as  a  subject 
of  examination. 

Grants  to  Evening  &:hools  (Articles 
106-112.) 

22.  The  managers  of  a  school  which 
has  met  not  less  than  45  times  in  the 


evening,  in  the  oonise  of  a  year,  as 
defined  by  Article  107,  may  claim 
(Articles  108  and  109),— 

(a.)  The  sum  of  4«.  per  scholar, 
according  to  the  average  number  in 
attendance  throughout  the  year  (Ar- 
ticle 26). 

(ft.)  For  every  scholar  who  has,  in 
the  year,  been  under  instruction,  in 
secular  subjects,  for  not  less  than  40 
hours  during  evening  meetings  of  the 
school  Is.  6d,,  subject  to  examination 
(Article  28),  viz.,  2s.  6d.  for  passing  in 
reading,  2s.  6d,  for  passing  in  writing, 
and  2s.  6d.  for  passing  in  arithmetic 


CaleuIaUon  of  Attendance. 

23.  Attendance  at  a  morning  or 
afternoon  meeting  may  not  be  rec- 
koned for  any  scholar  who  has  been 
imder  instruction  in  secular  subjects 
less  than  two  hours,  if  above,  or  one 
hour  and  a  half  if  under,  seven  years 
of  age ;  nor  attendance  at  an  evening 
meeting  for  any  scholar  who  has  been 
under  simUar  instruction  less  than  one 
hour. 

24.  Attendance  of  boys  at  military 
drill,  under  a  competent  instructor,  or 
of  girls  at  lessons  in  practical  cookery, 
approved  by  the  inspector,  may,  in  a 
day  school,  be  counted  as  school  atten- 
dance for  not  more  than  40  hours  in 
the  year,  and  (in  the  ease  of  drill)  two 
hours  a  week. 

25.  Attendances  may  not  be  rec- 
koned for  any  scholar  in  a  day  school 
imder  3  or  above  18,  or,  in  an  evening 
school,  under  12  or  above  21,  years  of 
age. 

26.  The  average  number  in  atten- 
dance for  any  period  is  found  by  add- 
ing together  the  attendances  of  all 
the  scholars  for  that  period,  and  divid- 
ing the  sum  by  the  number  of  times 
the  school  has  met  within  the  same 
period ;  the  quotient  is  the  average 
number  in  attendance. 

27.  In  calculating  the  average  nnm- 
ber  in  attendance,  the  attendances  of 
half-time  scholars  reckon  for  no  more 
than  those  of  other  sdiolars. 
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Standabds  of  Examination. 


28. 

Read, 
ing. 


Standard 
I. 


Writ- 
ing. 


Arith> 
metic. 


Oram- 
mar, 
Geo- 
gni- 
phy, 
and 
His- 
tory. 


Standard 

n. 


Standard 
UI. 


To  read  a  short 
paragraph 
from  a  book, 
not  confined 
to  words  of 
one  syllable. 


Copy  in  mann- 
script  charac- 
ter a  lino  of 
print,  on  slates 
or  in  copy 
books,at  choice 
of  managers ; 
and  write  from 
dictation  a  few 
common  words. 


Simple  addition 
and  subtrac- 
tion of  num- 
bers of  not 
more  than  four 
figures,  and  the 
multiplication 
tabic  to  6  times 
12. 


To  read  with 
intelligence  a 
short  para- 
graph from  an 
elementary 
reading  book. 


A  sentence 
from  the  same 
book,  slowly 
read  once,  and 
then  dictated. 

Copy  books 
(large  or  half- 
text)  to  be 
shown. 


The  four  sim- 
ple rules  to 
short  division 
(inclusive) 


(1.)  To  point 
out  the  nouns 
in  the  passages 
recut  or  written 

(2.)  Definitions, 
points  of  com- 
pass^ormand 
motion*  of 
earth,  the 

meaning  of  a 
map. 


To  read  \vith 
intelligence  a 
short  para- 
graph from 
a  more  ad- 
vanced read- 
ing book. 


A  sentence 
slowly  dic- 
tated once 
from  the 
same  book. 

Copy  books  to 
bo  shown 
(small  hand, 
capital  let- 
ters, and 
figures. 


Long  division 
and  com- 
pound addi- 
tion and  sub- 
traction 
(money). 


(1.)  To  point 
out  the  nouns, 
verbs,  and 
adjectives. 

(3.)  Outlines 
qf  geography 
of  England, 
with  special 
knowledge  of 
the  antnty  in 
which  the 
school  is 

situated. 


Standard 
IV. 


To  read  with 
intelligence 
a  few  lines 
of  prose  or 
poetry  se- 
lected by 
the  inspec- 
tor. 


Eight  lines 
slowly  dic- 
tated once 
from  a  read- 
ing book. 

Copy    books 
to  be  shown 
(improved 
smiJlhand) 


Ck)mpound 
rules    (mo- 
ney)     and 
reduction 
(conmion 
weights  and 
measures). 


(1.)  Parsing 
of  a  simple 
sentence. 


(2.)  Outlines 
of  geogra- 
phy of  Oreat 
£ritain,Jre- 
land,  and 
Colonies. 

(3.)  OuUines 
of  History 
of  England 
to  Norman 
Conquest, 


Standard 
V. 


Improved 
reading; 
and  (in  day 
schools)  re- 
citation of 
not  less 
than  75 
lines  of 
poetry. 


Standard 
VI. 


Reading 
with  flu- 
ency and 
expression ; 
and  {in  day 
schools)  re- 
citation of 
not  less 
than  50 
lines  of 
pro6e,orl00 
of  poetry. 


N.B. — The  passages  for 
recitation  may  bo  taken 
from  one  or  more  standard 
authors,  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  inspector. 
Meaning  and  allusions  to 
be  known,  and  if  well 
known  to  atone  for  defi- 
ciencies of  memory. 


"Writing 
from     me- 
mory    the 
subetanoeof 
a         short 
story    read 
out   twice; 
spelling, 
grammar, 
and    hand- 
writing   to 
be      consi- 
dered. 

Practice, 
bills  of  par- 
cels,     and 
simple  pro- 
portion. 


(1.)  Parsing 
with  analy- 
sis     of     a 
"  simple  *' 
sentence. 

(2.)  Outlines 
of  geogra- 
phy of  Eu- 
rope —phy- 
steal  and 
political. 

(3.)  Outlines 
of  History 
qf  England 
from  Nor- 
man Con- 
quest to  ac- 
cession qf 
Henry  VI J. 


A   short 
theme      or 
letter;   the 
composition 
spelling, 
grammar, 
and    hand- 
writing   to 
be      consi- 
dered. 


Proportion, 
vulgar  and 
dechnal 
fractions. 


(1.)  Parsing, 
and  analy- 
sis qfa  short 
**  complex  " 
sentence. 

(2.)  Outlines 
qf  geO" 
graphy  qf 
The  World. 

(8.)  OuUine* 
<^  History 
of  England 
from  Hen- 
ry VII,  to 
death  qf 
George  III, 


N.B.— In  History  and  Geography,  the  scholars  in  Standard  IV.  VI.  may,  if  desired,  be 
taught  and  examined  as  one  class,  taking  the  three  specified  divisions  of  these  subjects  in 
successive  yean ;  and  being  expected  to  show  greater  proficiency  according  to  the  Standard 
in  which  they  are  presented.  They  should  show  special  knowl^go  of  any  historical  events 
or  diaracters  connected  with  the  district  in  which  their  school  is  situated. 


K.B.— As  to  the  words  printed  in  italics,  see  Article  19  G.  3. 
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29.  Scholars  may  not  be  presented  a 
second  time  for  examination — 
(a.)  Under  a  lower  Standard;  or, 
(ft.)  Under  the  same  Standard,  unless 
they  fail  to  pass  in  more  than  one  sub- 
ject in  that  IStandard  (Article  19  B.  3 
and  4). 

30  1 

« , '  >  Suspen ded  Artick'S, 

Reduction  of  Grant, 

32.  The  amount  which  may  be  claimed 
by  the  managers  (Articles  19  to  22)  may 
be  reduced, — 

{a.)  If  it  exceeds  \ls.  Gd.  per  scholar 
in  avyrage  attendance  during  the  year 
(Article  13),  by  its  excess  above  the 
income  of  the  school  from  all  sources 
whatever,  other  than  the  grant ;  jjro- 
vided  that  this  reduction  is  not  to  bring 
the  grant  below  17«.  6^.  per  scholar. 

(ft.)  By  not  less  than  one-tenth,  nor 
more  than  one-half  in  the  whole,  ujwn 
the  insi)ector  s  report,  for  faults  of  in- 
struction, discipline,  or  registration,  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  or  (after  six 
months'  notice)  for  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  to  remedy  any  such 
defect  in  the  premises  as  seriously  in- 
terferes with  the  efficiency  of  the  school, 
or  to  provide  proper  furniture,  books, 
maps,  and  other  apparatus  of  elemen- 
tary instruction.  If  the  inspector  at  a 
visit  without  notice  (Article  12),  not 
less  than  six  months  after  intimation 
has  been  given  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Department,  reports  that  they  have 
not  been  carried  into  effect,  a  deduction 
may  be  made  from  the  next  grant  to 
the  school. 

1.  If  a  staff  of  pupil- teachers  (Article 
70)  is  not  provided  at  the  rate  of  one 
for  every  40  (or  fraction  of  40)  scholars 
in  average  attendance,  after  the  first 
60,— 

A  deduction,  at  the  rate  of  1/.  for  the 
year,  will  be  made  on  account  of  each 
of  the  first  20  scholars  out  of  every  40 
for  whom  a  pupil-teacher  is  required 
but  not  provided. 

2.  A  cert  ificated  (Article  43)  assistant 
teacher,  or  an  assistant  fulfilling  the 
conditions  of  Article  79,  is  equivalent 
to  two  pupil-teachers. 

3.  In  mixed,  girls,  and  infant  schools 
a  woman  (not  less  than  1 8  years  of  age) 
who  is  employed  during  the  whole 
day  in  the  general  instruction  of  the 
scholars,  and  in  teaching  sewing,  is,  if 
approved  by  the  insi>ector,  accepted  as 
equivalent  to  a  pupil -teacher. 

(rf.)  By  one- twelfth  for  each  month 
of  interval  between  the  employment  of 


two  certificated  teachers  (Article  17^. 
This  reduction  is  not  made  if  the  in- 
terval does  not  exceed  three  months, 
during  wliicli  the  school  has  been  in 
charge  of  an  uncertificated  teacher. 

33.  If  the  excess  of  scholars  has 
arisen  from  increased  attendance  of 
children  since  the  last  settlement  of  the 
school  staff  (Article  39),  the  amount 
claimed  by  the  majoagers  is  not  reduced 
under  Article  Z2o. 

School  Diary  or  Log-Booh, 

34.  In  every  school  receiving  annual 
grants,  the  managers  must  provide  out 
of  the  school  funds,  besides  the  Code 
for  the  year,  and  registers  of  attend- 
ance (Article  17^), — 

(tf.)  A  diary  or  log-book. 

(ft.)  A  portfolio  to  contain  oiBcial 
letters,  which  should  be  numbered  (1, 
2,  3,  &c.)  in  the  order  of  their  receipt. 

35.  The  diary  or  log-book  must  be 
stoutly  bound  and  contain  not  less  than 
300  ruled  pages. 

36.  The  principal  teacher  most  make 
at  least  once  a  week  in  the  log-book 
an  entry  which  will  specify  onLinaiy 
progress,  visits  of  managers,  and  other 
facts  concerning  the  school  or  its 
teachers,  such  as  the  dates  of  with- 
drawals, commencements  of  duty,  can- 
tions,  illness,  &c,  which  may  require  to 
be  referred  to  at  a  future  time,  or  may 
otherwise  deserve  to  be  recorded. 

37.  No  reflections  or  opinions  of  a 
general  character  are  to  be  entered  in 
the  log-book. 

38.  No  entry  once  made  in  the  log- 
book may  be  removed  or  altered  others 
wise  than  by  a  subsequent  entry. 

39.  The  summary  of  the  inspector's 
report  after  his  annual  visit,  or  any 
visit  made  without  notice,  and  any  re- 
marks made  upon  it  by  the  Depart- 
ment, when  communicated  to  the  ma- 
nagers, must  be  immediately  copied 
verbatim  into  the  log-book,  with  the 
names  and  standing  (eertifioated  teaeker 

of  the claiif  oi  pupiC-teachor  of  the 

yeoTy  or  atiistant  teaoher)  of  all 

teachers  to  be  continued  on,  or  added 
to,  or  withdrawn  from,  the  sdiool  ataf^ 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  De- 
partment upon  the  inspector's  report. 
The  correspondent  of  the  managers 
must  sign  this  entry,  which  settles  the 
school  staff  for  the  year. 

40.  The  inspector  will  call  for  the 
log-book  and  portfolio  at  erexy  visiti 
and  will  report  whether  they  Bpfour  to 
have  been  properly  kept.  He  will  spe* 
cially  refer  to  the  entry  made  pnzanant 
to  Article  39,  and  he  will  veqniza  to 
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see  entries  accounting  for  any  subse- 
quent change  in  the  school  staff.  He 
will  also  note  in  the  log-book  every 
visit  paid  without  notice  (Article  12), 
making  an  entry  of  such  particulars  as 
require  the  attention  of  the  managers. 


Section  II. — Teachers  referred  to  in  the 
precedin/f  Section, 

4 1 .  The  recognised  classes  of  teachers 
are, — (a.)  Certificated  teachers.  (J.) 
Pupil-teachers.    (<\)  Assistant  teachers. 

42.  Lay  persons  alone  can  be  recog- 
nised as  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

Certificated  Teachers* 

43.  Teachers  in  order  to  obtain  cer- 
tificates, must  be  examined  (Article  44), 
and  must  undergo  probation  by  actual 
service  in  school  (Article  51). 

Examination, 

44.  Examinations  are  held  in  De- 
cember of  each  year  at  the  several 
training  colleges  imder  inspection  (Ar- 
ticle 100),  and  at  such  other  centres  as 
may  be  necessary. 

45.  A  syllabus  of  the  subjects  of  ex- 
amination for  male  and  female  candi- 
dates respectively  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department  (Article  14). 

46.  The  names  of  teachers  desiring 
to  be  examined  must  be  notified  by  the 
managers  of  their  schools  to  the  De- 
partment before  October  1  preceding 
the  examination. 

47.  The  examination  for  certificates 
is  open  to, — 

(a.)  Students  who  have  resided  for 
at  least  one  year  in  training  colleges 
under  inspection ;  or, 

(&.)  Candidates  who  are  upwards  of 
21  years  of  age,  and  have  either — 

1.  Completed  an  engagement  as  pupil- 
teacher  satisfactorily ; 

2.  Obtained  a  favourable  report  from 
an  inspector ;  or, 

3.  Served  as  assistants,  for  at  least 
six  months,  in  schools  under  certifi- 
cated teachers. 

Candidates  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
examination,  are  not  teachers  of  schools 
to  which  annual  grants  are  or  may  be 
made,  must  be  recommended  by  the 
authorities  of  their  college,  or  by  the 
managers  of  the  school  in  which  they 
last  served. 

48.  Teachers  attending  the  examina- 
tion may  at  their  option  take  the  papers 
of  the  first  or  second  year's  students 
(Article  102). 

49.  A  list  is  published  showing  the 


successful  candidates  of  each  year, 
whether  students  or  acting  teachers, 
arranged  in  four  divisions  in  the  first, 
and  three  divisions  in  the  second,  year. 

50.  The  relative  proficiency  of  the 
candidates  according  to  examination 
is  recorded  upon  their  certificates. 

Probation, 

51.  Candidates  for  certificates,  after 
successfully  passing  their  examination, 
must,  as  teachers  continuously  engaged 
in  the  same  schools,  obtain  two  f avotir- 
able  reports  from  an  inspector,  with  an 
interval  of  one  year  (Article  13)  between 
them ;  and,  if  the  first  of  these  reports 
be  not  preceded  by  service  of  three 
months  (at  the  least)  since  the  ex- 
amination, a  third  report,  at  an  inter- 
val of  one  year  after  the  second  report, 
is  required.  If  the  second  (or  third) 
report  is  favourable  a  certificate  is 
issued. 

52.  Teachers  under  probation  satisfy 
the  conditions  which  require  that 
schools  be  kept  by  certificated  teachers* 

Certificates, 

53.  Certificates  are  of  three  classes. 
No  certificate  is  originally  issued  above 
the  second  class.  The  third  (lowest) 
class  includes  special  certificates  for 
teachers  of  infants,  and  of  small  schools. 

Certificates  of  the  First  and  Second 
Class, 

54.  Candidates  who  are  placed  by 
examination  in  any  of  the  first  three 
divisions  (Article  49),  receive  certifi- 
cates of  the  second  class,  which  can  be 
raised  to  the  first  class  by  good  service 
only. 

55.  Certificates  of  the  second  class 
remain  in  force  for  10  years  from  the 
date  of  their  issue,  after  which  interval 
they  are  open  to  revision  according  to 
the  intermediate  reports. 

Certificates  of  the  Third  Class, 

66.  Candidates  who  are  placed  by 
examination  in  the  fourth  division 
(Article  49)  receive  certificates  of  the 
third  class. 

57.  Certificates  of  the  third  class  do 
not  entitle  the  teachers  to  have  the 
charge  of  pupil-teachers. 

58.  Certificates  of  the  third  class  can 
be  raised  only  by  examination. 

59.  Certificates  of  the  third  class 
may  be  granted,  without  examination, 
upon  the  report  of  an  inspectort  to 
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acting  priQidpal  teachers  who  satisf; 
tlie  following  conditions  r— 

(I.)  They  mast,  at  the  date  of  the 
inspector's  report, — 

(a.)  Kc  above  25  years  of  age ; 

(t.)  Have  been  in  charge  of  elemen- 
tary Bchiiols  for  at  least  tive  years  ;  and 

(r.)  i'rescnt  ceriiacaleM  of  good  cha- 
racter from  the  managers  of  tlieir 
Boliools. 

(:!.)  The  insjicclor  most  report,— 

<a.)  That  ihey are edicient  teachers; 

(h.S  That  not  Ichs  tlian  20  children, 
ivho  had  licen  under  inst  mction  in  tlieir 
(icliool»duringthc]jrcceding8iimonth3, 
were  individually  examined  (Article 
23);  and 

(t--.)  Tliat  at  least  15  of  the  "  passes  " 
of  tlieso  scholars  in  reading,  writing, 
or  aiilhmctic,were  made  in  the  second 
or  aomo  higlier  Standard. 

(3)  J\ii  ajipJieatiom  for  certijii-atet 
vndrr  thU  Artifle  trill  he  entfrtained 
jF^iVA  Ai  not  rcncA  He  Departweiit  (jlr- 
ticU  14)  on  or  before  MireA  »I,  187'J. 

69  (a).  In  srfiools  attended  by  in- 
fanta  only  (under  T  years  of  ago),  the 
conditions  of  Article  69  (2),  (J.  and  c) 
are  not  repaired  to  be  fulHlled. 

69  (fr).  In  fcbools  liaving  a.  total 
population  of  less  than  KK)  souls  within 
three  miles  of  them,  for  wbich  no  other 
school  is  availalile,  the  conditions  of 
Article  69  (a),  (J.  and  c.)  and  (3)  are 
not  required  to  ho  fallilled.  In  such 
cases  ccrtilicatcs  will  be  granted  to 
women  only,  and  will  not  qualify  the 
holders  (Article  17  rf.)  of  them  for  the 
charge  of  schools  of  any  other  class. 

GO.  Pupi  I-teaclicrs  wlio  have  com- 
pleted tlieir  cng[^^mcnt  willi  credit, 
and  who  have  jiassed  satisfactorily 
cither  the  examination  for  tlie  close  of 
their  engagement  (Scliedule  I,)  or  (Ar- 
ticle 9i)  that  referred  1o  in  Article  91, 
may,  if  sixn^ially  recommended  by  the 
insficclor,  on  the  (n'ound  of  (heir  jirac- 
tical  skill  as  teachers,  bo  provisionally 
ceTllllcatcd  in  the  third  class  for  im- 
modiale  service  in  charge  of  schools 
(Article  i)  which  have  an  annual  3^*0- 
rage  attendance  of  not  more  than  60 
scholars. 

■  Gl.  Aftortheir351hyeatofageCcom- 
hcir   provisional    certiticates 
e  been  i-ichaiified  for  perma- 
nent certilicates   (Article  43)   or   are 
ijuv/oftv  cancelled. 

Gl  (_n).  The  provisional  certificate  is 
confined  to  an  entry  of  the  pnpil- 
tcachcr's  name  in  a  register  kept  by 
the  Department,  and  does  not  involve 
the  issue  of  any  certificate  to  the  pupil- 
teacher. 

63.  The  mant^ers  of  several  schools  j 


jileted)   t 


may  combine  lo  employ  an  orgBuising 
teacher  to  superintend  the  certificated 
teachers  of  these  schools.  (^See  feet- 
note  to  Article  17  (».).) 

Hating  of  Certifieatef  itttied  bffore 
January  1,  ISTl. 

G3.  Certificates  of  the  first  or  second 
class  issued  before  January  1, 1871,  are 
rated  a^  of  the  first  class. 

G4.  Certificates  of  the  third  class,  ot 
npper  grade  of  the  fourth  class,  and 
infant  school  certificates  of  the  first 
class,  issued  before  January  ],  1ST], 
arc  rated  as  of  the  second  class.  Such 
certilicates  will  be  open  to  revision  at 
the  end  ot  10  years  from  the  date  of 
their  issue,  or  of  tiioir  last  revision. 

C5.  Certificates  of  the  lower  grade 
of  the  fourth  class  and  infant  school 
ccrlificales  of  the  second  class,  issued 
before  January  1,  1871,  are  rated  as  of 
the  third  class. 

GG.  The  class  of  any  certificate  not 
yet  issued  will  be  fixed  by  Articles  S4 
and  5G. 

Sepertt  ef  ^anagert  and  Iiupeetor. 

C7.  The  managers  must  annually 
state  whether  the  teacher's  character, 
conduct,  and  attention  to  duty  have 
been  satisfactory. 

68.  The  inspector  reports  of  each 
school  visited  by  him  whether  it  is 
efficient  in  organisation,  discipline,  and 


G9.  Acertificale  may,at anytime, be 
recalled,  suspended,  or  ledoced  under 
Articles  67  and  68 ;  but  not  until  the 
Department  has,  through  the  mauagen, 
given  the  teacher  an  opportuoity  of 
explanation. 

Fujril-teaekert. 

70.  Pupil-teachers  are  bojrB  or  Rirls 
employed  to  serve  in  a  day  school  on 
the  following  conditions,  namely: 

(a.)  That  the  lehoal  is  reported  by 
the  inspector  to  be — 

1.  Under  a  duly  oerliflcatod  toatier 
(Articles  43  and  37). 

2.  Held  in  suitable  premises. 

3.  Well  furnished  and  well  supplied 
with  books  and  apparatus. 

4.  Properly  orgwiised  aod  BkiUnlly 
instructed. 

6.  Under  good  ditcipliue. 

6.  Likely  to  be  maintained  doling 
the  period  of  engagement, 

(i.)  Tiat  the  pupil-taad^ert  ba  not 
less  than  14  years  (oompleted)  of  age 
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ficated  teacher  under  whom  they  serve  ; 
but  in  a  mixed  school  female  pupil- 
teachers  may  serve  under  a  master,  and 
may  receive  instruction  from  him  out 
of  school  hours  (Schedule  II.  6),  on 
condition  tliat  some  respectable  woman, 
approved  by  the  managers,  be  inva- 
riably present  during  the  whole  time 
that  such  instruction  is  being  given. 

{d.)  Be  presented  to  the  inspector 
for  examination  at  the  time  and  place 
fixed  by  his  notice  (Article  11). 

(tf.)  Pass  the  examinations  and  pro- 
duce the  certificates  specified  in  Sche- 
dule I. 

(/.)  That  the  managers  enter  into  an 
agreement  in  the  terms  of  the  memo- 
randum in  the  Second  Schedule  to  this 
Code.  A  copy  of  this  memorandum  is 
sent  to  the  managers  for  every  candi- 
date approved  by  the  Department  and 
unless  duly  completed  does  not  satisfy 
Article  32  (c). 

(jf.)  That  not  more  than  three  pupil- 
teachers  are  engaged  in  the  school  for 
every  certificated  teacher  serving  in  it. 
(A.)  When  the  average  attendance 
exceeds  220,  a  second  adult,  certificated 
or  assistant  (Article  79)  teacher  will 
be  required. 

(i.)  Two  stijfendiary  monitors  will  be 
allowed — 

1.  In  place  of  a  fourth  pupil- teacher 
required  by  Article  32  (<?.) ;  or 

2.  If  less  than  four  pupil-teachers 
are  required  by  Article  32  (c),  to  fill, 
for  two  years,  the  place  of  one  of 
them. 

(jk.)  Stipendiary  monitors  must — 

1.  Be  not  less  than  12  years  of  age 
at  the  date  of  their  appointment ; 

2.  Be  recommended  by  the  inspector, 
at  his  annual  visit  (Article  11),  after 
then  passing  the  examination  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  for  Stan- 
dard IV.,  v.,  or  VI. ; 

3.  Pass  the  examination  for  the  next 
higher  Standard  at  the  end  of  their 
first  year ; 

4.  Be  paid  a  stipend  fixed  by  the 
managers; 

5.  Assist  for  not  more  than  three 
hours  each  day  in  the  school,  receiving, 
during  the  rest  of  the  school  hours, 
special  instruction  either  by  themselves 
or  in  one  of  the  higher  classes  of  the 
school. 

71.  The  Department  is  not  a  party 
to  the  engagement,  and  confines  Itself 
to  ascertaining,  on  the  admission  of 
the  pupil-teacher  and  at  the  end  of 
each  year  of  the  service — 

(a.)  Whether  the  prescribed  exami- 
nation is  passed  before  the, inspector. 

(J.)  Whether  the  prescribed  certifi- 


cates are  produced  from  the  managers 
and  teachers. 

72.  Whatever  other  questions  arise 
upon  the  engagement  may  be  referred  to 
the  Department  (provided  that  all  the 
parties  agree  in  writing  to  be  bound  by 
the  decision  of  the  Department  as 
final),  but,  otherwise,  must  be  settled 
as  in  any  other  hiring  or  contract. 

73.  Vacancies  in  the  office  of  pupil- 
teacher,  or  stipendiary  monitor,  which 
occur  in  the  course  of  any  year  (Article 
13)  must  not  be  filled  up  until  after 
the  next  examination  by  the  inspec- 
tor. 

74.  The  candidate  or  candidates  for 
such  vacancies  must  be  engaged  in 
the  meantime  by  the  week  only  as 
temporary  monitors,  and  the  memoran- 
dum of  agreement  (Article  70/)  will 
not  be  issued  by  the  Department  to 
the  managers  until  the  inspector's  re- 
port has  been  examined. 

75.  Temporary  monitors  engaged  by 
the  week,  pursuant  to  Article  74,  for 
the  supply  of  vacant  pupil-teacherships 
during  a  current  year  (Article  13), 
satisfy  Article  32  (r.),  provided — 

(a.)  That  a  sufficient  number  of  can- 
didates to  complete  the  requisite  pro- 
portion of  teachers  to  scholars  pass  the 
next  examination  for  admission  (Ar- 
ticle 77)  to  permanent  engagements; 
and 

(&.)  That  the  vacancies  are  reported 
to  the  Department  as  soon  as  they 
occur,  and  have  been  occasioned  by 
causes  which  are  accepted  by  the  De- 
partment as  satisfactory. 

76.  Except  in  the  cases  provided  for 
by  Article  75,  each  vacancy  in  a  pupil- 
teachership  during  a  current  year 
(Article  13)  works  a  forfeiture  under 
Article  32  (c). 

77.  The  qualifications  and  certificates 
required  of  candidates  for  admission, 
and  of  pupil-teachers  in  each  year  of 
their  service,  are  regulated  by  the 
First  Schedule  annexed  to  this  Code. 

Pupil-teachers  who  have  successfully 
completed  their  En^a^ement, 

78.  At  the  close  of  their  engagement 
pupil-teachers  are  perfectly  free  in  the 
choice  of  employment,  if  they  wish 
to  continue  in  the  work  of  education, 
they  may  become  assistants  in  ele- 
mentary schools  (Article  79),  or  may 
be  examined  for  admission  into  a  train- 
ing college  (Article  91),  or  may  be  pro- 
visionally certificated  for  immediate 
servicf^  in  charge  of  small  schools 
(Article  60). 
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At^ttant  Teaehen. 

711.  Pupil-teachere  who  have  com- 
pleted tlioir  gntroircmeiit  with  credit, 
(having  pulsed  satisfactorily  cither  of 
tiie  examioalionH  referred  to  in  Article 
CO)  and  candidates,  not  liaving  \itxa 
popil-teadicre  (.\rticle '.)3c),  wiioliave 
pa«ict\  with  Bucces*  (Article  !'i)  the 
oiaminatiim  referred  to  in  Article  81, 
may  serve  as  ftsaistontii  in  schools  in 
place  at  irapil- teachers,  without  being 
required  lo  bo  annually  examined. 

W).  Such  asaislants  cease  to  fullil  tlie 
conditions  o£  Article  32  (p),  if  at  any 
time  the  inspector  reports  them  to  be 
iuelficieot  teachers,  or  if  they  fail  tc 
produce  from  the  manaftora,  and  from 
the  principal  teacher,  of  their  school, 
tlio  same  cerliticates  of  conduct,  atten- 
tion to  doty,  ami  obedience,  as  are  re- 
quired from  pupil-lenchers, 

81.  A  vacancy  oauaed  by  the  with- 
drawal of  an  assistant  in  the  course  of 
any  schnol  year  (Article  13)  may  be 
Buppliod  by  llio  appointment  of  tempo- 
rary monitors,  pursiuint  to  Articles  74, 
75,  or  of  another  assistant,  qualiticd 
according  to  Article  79. 

82.  Assistants  make  their  own  terms 
with  the  manners,  botli  as  to  hours 
and  wa<;cs. 

82  («).  Assistanlfl  are  counted  as 
part  of  tlie  school  staff  (Article  39) 
from  the  dale  at  which  their  appoint- 
ments are  notified  to,  and  approved  by, 
llio  Deiiartmont. 


Past  II.— Tbaising  Colleges. 


83.  A  training  college  includea — 

(a.)  A  collci;^,  for  boarding,  lodging, 

and    instructing    candidates    for    tlie 

office  of  teacher  in  olemeutary  schools ; 

(fc.)  A  practising  school,  in  whicli 
such  candidates  may  loam  the  exercise 
of  their  i.rofession. 

81.  No  (.-rant  ia  made  to  a  trainmg 
scliool  unless  the  Dejartment  is  satis- 
tied  with  the  premises,  management, 
andslafl. 

Si'fliuK  II.—Griintt  to  Training 
Cttlli'S'-). 
85.  Anniuil  prants  are  madf  to  prac- 
tising schools   (Article   83   6)   on  tho 
same  conditions  as  lo  other  public  ele- 
mentarv  schools. 

8li.  Orailts  are  placi^d  to  the  credi; 
of  each  college  of  100/.  for  every  mus- 
ter, and  of  70t  for  every  mialress,  who. 


having  been  trained  ii 
during  two  years, — 

(a.)  Completes  the  proscribed  period 
r)f  probation  (Article  El),  and  becomes 
iloaliflcU  to  receive  a  certiGcate  as  a 
leacber  in  a  public  elementary  school, 
or  in  a  training  college  ; 

(J.)  Is  reported  by  the  proper  de- 
partment in  each  case  to  have  eom- 
jileted  a  like  period  of  good  service  as 
an  elementary  teacher  in  the  Army  or 
Royal  Navy,  or  (within  Great  Britain) 
in  Poor  Law  Schools,  Certified  Indus- 
trial and  Day  Industrial  Schools,  or 
Certilied  Reformatories. 

B7.  Teachers  who  have  been  tiained 
for  one  year  only  tnay  obtain  certifi- 
cates after  probation  (Article  61),  or 
may  be  reported  by  the  proper  de[»rt- 
ment,  upon  the  same  tetroa  as  othera; 
and  grants,  of  half  the  amounts  speci- 
fied in  Article  86,  may  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  colleges  in  which  th^ 
were  trained,  provided — 

(a.)  They  completed  their  training 
before  January  1,  18Bi;  or 

(i.)  Areteachersof  infants,  having — 

1.  Received  a  complete  and  special 
course  of  training  for  that  servioe  in 
their  colleges,  which  mngt  have  been 
previously  recognised  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  providing  such  a  conrse ;  and 

2.  Undergone  their  probation  in  in- 
fant schools. 

88.  The  annnal  grant  to  eaoh  oollega 
is  paid  out  of  the  sums  standing'  to  its 
credit  (Articles  8fl,  87)  at  the  begin- 
ning; of  the  year,  after  the  adjustment 
under  Article  90  (e). 
Eeeeptuin  ■  — 

This  article  is  not  applied  to  a  col- 
lege for  the  first  five  years  during 
which  grants  are  made  to  it. 

8il.  The  grant  most  not  exceed — 
(n.)  76  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  college  for  the  year,  approved 
by  the  Department  and  certilied  in 
such  manner  as  the  Department  mky 
require. 

(A.)  601  for  each  male,  nnd  862.  for 
each  female,  Queen's  scholar  (Article 
9G),  in  residence  for  continoona  train- 
log  thronghont  the  year  for  which  it  ia 
being  ^id. 

00.  The  annual  grant  to  each  college 
is  paid  as  follows ; — 

(n.)  An  instalment  of  121.  (males), 
or  SI.  (females)  is  paid  on  Ibrch  1, 
June  I,  and  September  1,  in  respect 
of  every  Queen's  scholar  (Article  96] 
in  residence  for  continuotB  training 
throughout  the  year. 

(6.)  Part  of  tho  instalment  of  Sep- 
tember 1  may  be  suspended,  it  pay- 
ment of  the  toll  ammuib  tlisn  dn* 
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woald  cause  Ihe  limit  nndcr  Article  B9 
(a)  to  be  esceeded. 

(d,)  The  balance  is  adjusted  as  soon 
as  the  college  accounls  for  the  year 
have  been  closed,  audited,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Department. 


1  of  candidates 
for  admission  into  training  colleges  is 
annually  held  at  each  college  in  sum- 
mer, commencing  at  10  a.m.  on  the 
first  Wednesday  after  July  2  (Juli/  3, 
18TB). 

U'2.  The  examination  extends  to  the 
snbjects  required  in  the  course  of  a 
pupil -teacher's  engagement  (Sche- 
dule I,) 

93.  The  candidates  are  seleoled,  and 
admitted  to  the  examination,  by  the 
authorities  of  each  college  on  their 
own  responsibility,  snhject  to  no  other 
conditions,  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment, than  that  the  candidates^ 

(o.)  Intend  bond  fide  to  adopt  and 
follow  the  profession  of  tcadier  in 
schools  fulHlling  the  conditions  of  Ar- 
ticle 86  (a)  or  (6). 

(ft.)  Having  been  pupil- teachers, 
have  HucccsafuUy  completed  their 
engagement. 

(c.)  Not  having  been  pupil- teachers, 
willbc  more  than  ISyears  of  ageon  the 
Ist  of  JanuMy  next  following  the  date 
of  the  examination.  This  article  will 
apply  to  pupil-leachers  whose  engage- 
ment may  have  been  determined  under 
section  G  of  the  memorandnm  of  agree- 
ment (Article  70/),  (1)  without  dis- 
credit  to  themselves,  and  (2)  for  rea- 
sons approved  by  the  Department. 

94.  The  successful  candidates  are 
arranged  in  three  classes  in  order  of 

94  (a).  A  place  in  the  third  class 
qualities  for  employment  as  an  assis- 
tant teacher  (Article  711),  but  not  for 
admission  to  a  training  college,  or  for 
a  jirovisional  certilicate  (Article  60). 

9i.  The  authorities  of  each  college 
may  propose  to  the  Department  for 
admission  any  candidate  declared  to 
be  admissible  pursuant  to  Article  94. 

96.  Such  candidates  when  admitted 
are  termed  QHeen'i  Sekalart. 

97.  Beforecaodidalesarcadmitted — 
(a.)  The  medical  officer  of  the  col- 
lege must  certify  Ihe  state  of  their 
health  to  be  satisfactory,  and  that  they 
are  free  from  serious  bodily  defect  or 
deformity;  and 

(A.)  Ihcy  most  sign  »  deQlsiHti<m 
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signifying  their  intention  conformably 
to  Article  93  (a). 

98.  The  authorities  of  each  college 
settle  their  own  terms  of  admission. 

99.  Upon  proof  by  the  authorities  of 
any  college  that  candidates  have  not 
ftilfilled  the  conditions  signed  by  them 
on  admission  into  the  college,  tho 
Department  will  refuse  to  grant  teach- 
ers' certificates  (Article  63)  to  such 
candidates,  or  to  admit  them  to  pro- 
bation for  certificates  (Article  61). 


100.  An  examination  of  the  resident 
students  is  held  in  December  at  the 
several  colleges.  This  examination 
will  commence  in  1878  on  Monday, 
December  16,  at  3  p.m. 

101.  1^0  student  may  be  presented 
for  examination  except  such  as,  at  the 
d:ite  of  their  admission,  satisfied  Ar- 
ticle 93,  and  have  beenresident  through- 
out the  whole  year.  No  snch  student 
may  be  left  out. 

102.  The  students  have  a  difFerent 
examination  according  as  they  are 
males  or  females,  or  are  at  the  end  of  a 
first  or  second  year  of  residence, 

103.  The  first  year's  syllabus  for 
females  includes  special  subjects  for 
the  teachers  of  infants.  Candidates 
who  pass  in  these  subjects,  and  com- 
plete their  probation  (Article  51)  in 
schools  for  infants,  receive  special 
mention  thereof  (ttamp)  on  their  cer- 
tificates. 

104.  students  who  pass  snccessfolly 
through  two  years  of  training  receive 
special  mention  thereof  {ttamp)  on 
their  certificates. 

lOG.  Students  who  fall  into  the 
fourth  division  (Article  49)  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year's  residence  are  le- 
quircd  to  take  up  the  first  year's  sub- 
jects again  at  the  end  of  their  second- 


part  liL— Special  Provuionb. 
Ercning  Scholari. 

106.  The  managers  of  any  school  to 
which  annual  inspection  has  already 
been  promised  (Article  II)  may  apply 
in  writing,  before  January  1,  to  the 
Iimpectur  of  the  dUtrict  for  an  exami- 
nation of  their  evening  scholars  (Ar> 
ticle  22).  The  application  must  be 
renewed  annually  to  the  inspector. 

107.  Only  one  examination  is  held 
per  umum  of  evening  Kholora  in  tbe 
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same  school,  and  it  may  be  held  on 
any  day,  between  January  1  and 
April  30,  that  may  be  arranged  with 
the  inspector,  provided  tliat  the  school 
has  met  the  required  number  of  times 
(Article  22)  since  the  date  of  the  last 
examination. 

108.  If  tJie  evening  $ch4H)l  U  connected 
with  a  day  fchvol,  in  receij/t  of  annual 
granUi  and  the  accounts  of  the  two 
gchooU  are  kej)t  as  one  account,  the 
jjjant  for  the  examination  of  the  even- 
ing scholars  is  paid  as  part  of  tlie  next 
annual  grant  to  the  whole  school 
(Article  13). 

10'.).  If  the  evening  school  is  not  con- 
ncctcd  irith  a  dug  school,  in  receipt  of 
annval  grants,  or,  being  so  connected, 
has  a  diitinct  and  separate  account,  the 
prant  is  paid  as  soon  as  jiossible  after 
April  30  ;  at  which  date,  in  such  cases, 
the  evening  school  year  is  considered 
to  end. 

110.  The  inspector  may  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  ex«amination,  at 
some  convenient  centre,  of  the  evening 
scholars  of  several  schools. 

HI.  A  separate  examination  will  not 
bo  held  for  any  school,  unless  twenty 
scholars  are  to  be  presented  to  the  in- 
spector. If  less  than  twenty  scholars 
are  to  be  presented,  they  can  be  exa- 
mined only  at  a  collective  examination 
(Article  110),  or  at  the  same  time  with 
the  day  scholars.  The  number  to  be 
presented  must  be  stated  in  the  mana- 
gers' annual  application  (Article  106) 
to  the  inspector. 

112.  The  inspector  may  either  hold 
the  examination  himself,  or  entrust  it 
to  an  assistant  apiDroved  by  the  De- 
partment. 


Certificates  of  Proficiency  vnder  the 
Uiementary  Education  Act,  1876, 
vnder  JJyelatvs,  or  under  any  Labour 
Act. 

113.  Certificates  of  proficiency  will 
be  granted  only  after  an  examination 
held,  as  hereinafter  described,  by  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  schools, 
or  his  assistant.  No  se].\irate  examina- 
tion of  individual  children  will  be  held 
for  the  purpose. 

113  (rt).  The  inspector,  after  any 
visit  paid  to  a  school  with  notice 
(Article  11),  will  grant  such  certifi- 
cates as  maybe  recpiired  for  children 
who  have  reached  the  standard  pre- 
scribed by,  or  pursuant  to  tlie  provi- 
sions of,  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  1876,  or  of  any  byelaw  of  the  local 
authority  of  the  district,  or  of  any  Act 


for  regnlating  the  education  of  children 
employed  in  labour. 

113  (6).  Certificates  will  be  issued 
for  those  scholars  only  who  pass  in  all 
the  three  subjects  in  the  prescribed 
standard,  or  in  a  higher  standard. 

114.  For  the  purpose  of  these  certi- 
ficates the  inspector  or  his  assistant 
will  examine — 

1.  Any  scholars  in  the  school : 

2.  Other  children,  resident  in  the 
district,  not  being  scholars  in  the 
school,  allowed  by  the  managers  to 
attend  the  examination,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  local  authority  of  the 
district,  or  of  a  local  committee. 

115.  When  the  candidates  for  certifi- 
cates of  proficiency  in  a  district,  not 
being  scholars  in  an  aided  school,  are 
more  than  fifteen  in  number,  applica- 
tion for  a  special  examination  may  be 
made  by  the  local  authority,  or  by  a 
local  committee,  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing regulations  :— 

(a.)  The  application  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Inspector  for  tho  district  not  less 
than  twenty  days  before  the  date  at 
which  it  is  desired  that  the  examina- 
tion should  be  held. 

(b.)  The  local  authority,  or  local 
committee,  must  specify  tne  number 
of  children  to  be  presented  for  exami- 
nation, and  must  undertake — 

That  all  children  within  their  dis- 
trict for  whom  certificates  are  needed 
will  be  allowed  to  attend  the  examina- 
tion; and 

That  a  convenient  room  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  examination  on  such  day, 
and  at  such  hour,  as  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  inspector. 

116.  The  special  examination  may 
also  be  attended  by  any  child  quali- 
fied by  Bjge  for  full  time  emplaymext 
who,  having  failed  to  pass,  at  the  exa- 
mination of  its  school,  in  one  or  more 
of  the  three  subjects  in  the  standard 
prescribed  in  the  district,  either  by  the 
Act  of  1876  or  by  the  byelaws  of  the 
district,  wishes  to  be  examined  again 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  certi- 
ficate. 

116  (a).  A  child  cannot  be  examined 
a  second  time  until  three  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  examina- 
tion at  which  it  failed,  and  must  on 
each  occasion  be  examined  in  all  the 
three  subjects  of  the  standard  in  which 
it  is  presented. 

117.  The  inspector  will  not  grant 
certificates  to  individual  childzen.  He 
will  forward  to  the  managers  of  each 
school  at  which  he  has  held  an  exami- 
nation, and  to  the  local  authority,  or 
local  committeei  in  the  case  of  each 
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special  examination,  a  scliedulc  showing 
the  results  of  the  examination  of  each 
cliild,  and  deputing  the  teacher  of  the 
school,  or  an  officer  of  the  local  autho- 
rity.or  local  committee,  to  grant  certi- 
iicates  to  such  children  as  have  passed 
successfully. 

117  (a).  When  this  schedule  is  sent 
to  the  managers  of  a  school,  or  to  a 
local  committee,  they  shall  forthwith 
transmit  a  certified  copy  of  it  to  the 
local  authority  for  record. 


Chapter  HI. 
PENSIONS. 

118.  A  limited  number  of  pensions 
will  be  gn^anted  to  teachers  who  were 
employed  in  tliat  capacity  at  the  date 
(May  9,  1862)  when  the  minutes  relat- 
ing to  pensions  were  cancelled  : 

(1.)  The  proposed  pensioner  must — 

(a.)  Be  a  certificated  teacher  in  a 
public  elementary  school,  or  training 
college,  at  the  time  when  the  pension 
is  applied  for. 

(J.)  Have  become  incapable,  from 
age  or  infirmity,  of  continuing  to  teach 
a  school  efficiently. 

(o.)  Have  been  employed  continu- 
ously since  May  9,  1862,  as  principal 
or  assistant  teacher  in  elementarj' 
schools  or  training  colleges. 

(/i.)  Be  recommended  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Inspector,  and  the  managers  of 
tlie  school  served  in. 

(e.)  Be  60  years  of  age  (if  a  man), 
or  55  (if  a  woman),  imless  the  pension 
is  applied  for  on  the  ground  of  failure 
of  health. 

(2.)  Pensions  will  be  granted  to  those 
teachers  only  who  have  been,  during 
the  seven  years  preceding  the  applica- 
tion on  their  behalf,  employed  in 
schools  or  colleges,  under  inspection, 
and  are  deserving  of  such  assistance. 

(3.)  Applications  for  a  pension  will 
be  received  only  from  the  managers  of 
the  school  in  which  the  teacher  is 
serving  at  the  date  of  retirement. 

(4.)  These  applications  will  be  col- 
lected for  decision  on  their  compara- 
tive merits,  twice  a  year,  about  Lady 
Day  and  Michaelmas. 

(5.)  Teachers  who  entered  on  the 
charge  of  a  school  before  1851,  will  be 


regarded,  ccHeris  paribus,  as  having  the 
first  claim. 

(6.)  The  maximum  number  and  value 
of  pensions  receivable  at  one  time,  in 
England  and  Scotland  together,  will 
be  as  follows  : — 

£ 

{20  pensions  of  30^.  each  600 
100  pensions  of  26/.  each  2,500 
150  pensions  of  20/.  each  3,000 

6,100 


Donations  or  special  gra- 
tuities (each  year)  . 


400 
6,500 


(7.)  The  pension  will  be  paid  yearly, 
on  certificates  proving  identity  and 
good  behaviour. 


Chapter  IV. 

■ 

REVISION  OF  CODE. 

119.  The  Department,  as  occasion 
requires,  may  cancel  or  modify  articles 
of  the  Code,  or  may  establish  new 
articles,  but  may  not  take  any  action 
thereon  until  the  same  shall  have  been 
submitted  to  Parliament,  and  shall 
have  lain  on  the  table  of  both  Houses 
for  at  least  one  calendar  month. 

120.  The  Code  shall  be  printed  eacli 
year,  in  such  a  form  as  to  show  sepa- 
rately all  articles  cancelled  or  modified, 
and  all  new  articles,  since  the  last 
edition,  and  shall  be  laid  on  the  table 
of  both  Houses  within  one  calendar 
month  from  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 

121.  The  schedules  and  notes  an- 
nexed to  the  Code  shall  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  Articles  of  the  Code,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Articles  119  and  120. 

122.  Tlie  changes  in  this  Code  will 
not  affect  annual  grants  falling  due 
before  April  1,  1878. 

(Signed)  Richmond  and  Gordon, 
Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

Sandon, 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education. 

F.  R.  Sandpord, 

Secretary. 
Education  Department, 

February  12, 1878. 
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IX. 


PUBLIC  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


The  following  are  the  receipts  into  and  pajrmentfi  oat  of  the  Bzchequer  between 

April  1, 1876,  and  March  81, 1877  :— 


Rbvenue  and  other  Bbceipts. 


Balance,  April  1,  1876  :— 
Bank  ol  England 
Bank  of  Ireland 


Jferenue. 


Customs 

Excise    .... 
Stamps  .... 
Land  Tax  and  House  Duty 
Property  and  Income  Tax 
Post  Office      . 
Telegraph  Service 
Crown  Lands  (Net) 
Miscellaneous 


Total,  including  balance 


Ot?i€r  Receipts, 

Money  raised  for  Localization  of  the  Military  Forces  . 
Money  raised  by  Exchequer  Bonds  .... 
Rcpa3anents  on  account  of  Advances  for  the  Purchase 

of  Bullion  and  for  Local  Works,  &c 

Repayments  on  accoimt  of  Advances  for  Greenwich 

Hospital 

Totals 


Total  Beoeipta  Into  the 
Bxcheqner  from  April  1, 
1876,  to  Much  SI,  1877. 


3,826,896  0  0 
1,292,691  2  0 


19,922,000  0  0 

27,786,000  0  0 

10,890,000  0  0 

2,532,000  0  0 

5,280,000  0  0 

6,000,000  0  0 

1,305,000  0  0 

410,000  0  0 

4,490,036  0  1 


83,684,623  2  1 


900,000  0  0 

4,085,100  0  0 

1,403,318  7  6 

143,049  1  8 


£6,581,467  9  2 
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EXPENDITUEE   AND  OTHER  PAYMENTS. 


Expenditure, 

Permanent  Charge  of  Debt    . 
Interest  on  Local  and  Temporary  Loans 
Interest,  &c.,  on  Exchequer  Bonds  (Suez) 
Other  Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund   . 
Supply  Services 


Expenditure 


Other  Payments, 

Exchequer  Bills  paid  off 

Exchequer  Bonds  paid  off 

Amounts  issued  out  of  Sums  raised,  per  contra^  for 
Payment  of  Expenses  authorised  for  Localization  of 
Military  Forces 

Advances  for  the  Purchase  of  Bullion  and  for  Local 
Works 

Advances  for  Greenwich  Hospital  .... 

Balance  on  March  31,  1877 : — 

Bank  of  England 

Bank  of  Ireland 


Totals 


Total  Issaes  from 
Exchequer  to  meet  pay- 
ments from  April  1. 1876, 
to  March  31, 1877. 


27,700,000  0  0 

142,921  4  7 

149,912  10  0 

1,695,038  15  7 

48,537,355  6  5 


78,125,227  16  7 


133,100  0  0 
700,000  0  0 


900,000  0  0 

4,226,063  11  3 
143,049  1  8 


4,815,796  16  4 
1,172,853  5  5 


£12,090,862  14  8 


(>2 


PEOMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


Jan,  1.  Jioji  Rao  Scindia,  Mahara- 
jah of  Gwalior ;  G.C.B. 

H.Ii.H.  Prince  Arthur,  Duke  of 
Cormaujjht ;  G. C.S.I. ;  Ram  Siiigh  Ma- 
harao,  Raja  of  Bundi ;  Jaswant  Singh, 
Maharajah  of  Bhurtpore ;  Isliri  Prasad 
Narain  Singh,  Maharajah  of  Benares; 
and  Azim  Jah,  Prince  of  Ascot ;  G. C.S.I. 

Shivaji  Chatrapati,  Rajah  of  Kol- 
lapore;  J.  Fitzjamcs  Stephen,  Esq.; 
Raja  Anand  Rao  Puar  of  Dhar  ;  Arthur 
llobhousc,  Esq. ;  Man  Singjee  Raj  Sa- 
hib of  Drangdra ;  E.  C.  Baj'ley,  Esq. ; 
The  Jam  Shri  Vibhajee  of  Nannagar ; 
Sir  George  E.  W.  Couper,  Bart. ;  and 
Rear- Admiral  R.  J.  Macdonald,  K.S.I. 

John  Tliomas,  Baron  Redesdalc; 
Earl  of  Redesdale. 

—  6.  Sir  Arthur  Kennedy,  K.C.M.G., 
C.  I^. ;  Governor  of  Queensland. 

—  8.  William  W.  Cairns,  Esq., 
C.M.G. ;  Governor  of  South  Australia. 

—  16.  Rev.  E.  W.  Benson,  D.D. ; 
Bishop  of  Truro. 

—  17.  C.  Fitzwilliam  Cadiz,  Esq. ; 
Puisne  Judge  at  Natal. 

—  18.  George  Philipps,  Esq. ;  At- 
torney-General for  Hongkong. 

—  19.  J.  M«Neile  Price,  Esq. ;  Sur- 
veyor-General for  Hongkong. 

—  23  A.  S.  Lumley,  Esq. ;  Marshal 
of  the  Ceremonies. 

—  25.  Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of 
Saxony,  K.G. ;  G.C.S.I. 

—  27.  Prince  Frederick  William 
Victor  Albert  of  Prussia ;  K.G. 

Feb.  10.  Horatio  James  Huggins, 
Esq. ;  Chief  Justice  of  Sierra  Leone. 

—  1 3.  C.  F.  Watkins,  Esq. ;  Consul 
for  CjTjrus. 

—  14.  H.  Fawcett,  Esq.;  Consul- 
Gcncral  and  Judge  at  Constantinople. 

—  1 9.  Sir  James  Paget,  Bart. ;  Ser- 
jeant -  Surgeon  -  in  -  Ordinary  ;  P.  G. 
Hewitt,  E«(|. ;  Serjeant -Surgeon  Extra- 


ordinary ;   and  J.  E.  EricbBen,   Esq. ; 
Surgeon  Eztraordinaiy  to  Her  Majesty. 
J.  M^Neile  Price,  Esq.;  Member  of 
Council  in  Hongkong. 

Feb.  20.  v.  H.  McDonald,  J.  Arthur, 
and  J.  E.  Mutrie,  Esqrs. ;  Members  of 
Council  in  British  Honduras. 

—  26.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.; 
Governor  of  Bombay. 

Wliitley  Stokes,  Esq. ;  Member  of 
Council  of  the  Govemor-Gteneral  of 
India. 

—  27.  A.  K  Miller,  Esq. ;  Railway 
Commissioner. 

Mo/rch  6.  Sir  Henry  Bartle  B.  Frere, 
G.C.B. ;  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  High  Commissiozier  for 
South  Africa. 

Sir  Arthur  A.  T.  Cunyngbame, 
K.C.B. ;  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

—  7.  Neale  Porter  and  Richard 
Mahoney  Hickson,  Ssqrs. ;  Members  of 
the  Executive  Comicil  of  the  Leeward 
Islands. 

—  8.  Robert  TaokfieldCtoldsworthy, 
Esq.,  C.M.G. ;  Colonial  Secretary  for 
the  Colony  of  Western  Australia.  - 

—  9.  Captain  ArtliurElsbank  Have* 
lock  ;  President  of  the  Island  of  Nevis. 

—  16.  Surgeon-Bfajor  V.  8.  Golds- 
bury,  M.D.,  C.M.G.;  Administrator  of 
the  Gambia  Settlements. 

—  21.  W.  H.  Berkeley,  Esq. ;  Col- 
lector of  Customs  in  the  Gambia  Settle- 
ments. 

—  22.  General  Sir  W.  T.  Knollys, 
E.C.B. ;  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black 
Rod. 

Robert  Lee,  Esq. ;  Sheri£E  of  Perth ; 
John  Pettigrew  Wilson,  Esq.;  Sheriff 
of  Ross,  C&omarty,  and  Sutherland; 
and  William  Ellis  Gloag,  Esq. ;  Sheriff 
of  Dumbarton. 

—  20.  James  Gelli  Esq. ;  Attam^- 
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General  for  the  Isle  of  Man;  William 
Lcece  Drinkwater,  Esq.,  First  Deem- 
ster of  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and  Walter 
Henry  Medhurst,  Esq. ;  Knights. 

March  27.  Sir  George  Campbell  An- 
derson, Knt. ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands. 

J.  E.  Blunt,  Esq. ;  Consul  at  Adria- 
nople. 

—  29.  Commander  W.  B.  Pauli ; 
Consul  at  Cadiz. 

Ajrril  6.  C.  T.  Bidwell,  Esq. ;  Con- 
sul at  Porto  Rico. 

C.  S.  Dundas,  Esq. ;  Consul  in  the 
Canary  Islands. 

—  23.  Colonel  R.  M.  Laflfan,  R.E.  ; 
Governor  of  the  Bermudas  Islands. 

—  24.  W.  P.  Burrell;  Assistant- 
Judge  and  Vice- Consul  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

—  30.  W.  Hudlestone,  Esq. ;  Mem- 
ber of  Council  at  Madras. 

May  1.  Sir  Henry  Thurston  Holland, 
Bart.,  C.M.G.,  M.P. ;  William  Welling- 
ton Cairns,  Esq. ;  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Henry  Fitzhardinge  Berkeley  Maxse, 
C.M.G. ;  and  William  Fitzherbert,  Esq., 
C.M.G. ;  to  be  Knights  Commanders  of 
the  Orders  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George. 

Cornelius  Hendricksen  Kortwright, 
Esq.  ;  Lieutenant- Colonel  William 
Grossman,  R.E. ;  Henry  Lushington 
Phillips,  Esq. ;  and  Colonel  Antonio 
Mattei,  R.M.F.A. ;  to  be  Companions  of 
the  said  Order. 

—  2.  Guiseppe  Gasen,  LL.D.;  to  be 
one  of  the  Judges  for  the  Island  of 
Malta. 

—  10.  Frederick  Palgrave  Barlee, 
Esq. ;  Lieutenant-Governor  of  British 
Honduras. 

John  Robert  Kindersley  ;  Judge  of 
the  High  Court  of  Judicature,  Madras. 

—  11.  Thomas  Legh  Claughton; 
Bishop  of  St.  Albans. 

—  14.  Sir  William  Henry  Doyle, 
Knt. ;  Chief  Justice  of  Gibraltar  and 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Bequests. 

—  24.  Rev.  Henry  Montagu  Butler, 
D.D. ;  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Her 
Majesty. 

Rev.  William  Dalrymple  Maclagan  ; 
Honorary  Chaplain  to  Her  Majesty. 

Edward  James  Bevir,  Esq. ;  Ford 
North,  Esq. ;  Arthur  Kekewlch,  Esq. ; 
and  Richard  Horbon  Smith,  Esq. ;  Q.C. 

Earl  of  Powis  ;  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
County  of  Montgomeryshire. 

Major  Charles  Bullen  Hugh  Michell ; 
Receiver-General  of  British  Guiana. 

Henry  Fowler;  Colonial  Secretary 
for  British  Honduras. 

James  Tucker ;  Receiver-General 
for  the  Bermudas  or  Somers  Islands. 


May  30.  A  notice  in  the  Gazette 
stated  that  the  Queen,  "  in  consequence 
of  the  growth  and  advancement  of  her 
Colonial  Empire,"  has  been  pleased 
to  repeal  the  existing  statutes  of 
"the  most  distinguished  Order  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George,"  and,  by 
new  statutes  bearing  this  date,  has  or- 
dained that  the  Order  shall,  as  hereto- 
fore, consist  of  the  Sovereign,  a  Grand 
Master,  and  three  several  classes  of 
members,  namely :— Knights  Grand 
Cross,  Knights  Commanders,  and  Com- 
panions ;  that  the  First  Class,  or  Knights 
Grand  Cross,  shall  not  exceed  thirty- 
five  in  number,  in  addition  to  extra 
members,  being  Princes  of  the  Blood 
Royal,  descendants  of  King  George  I., 
and  honorary  members  consisting  of 
foreign  Princes  and  persons ;  that  the 
Second  Class,  or  Knights  Commanders, 
shall  not  exceed  1 20  in  number ;  and  that 
the  Third  Class,  or  Companions,  shall 
not  exceed  200  in  number. 

Her  Majesty  further  ordains  that 
the  persons  to  be  admitted  as  ordinary 
members  of  the  Order  shall  be  "  such 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  whether  natu- 
ral bom  or  naturalised  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
or  in  any  of  Her  Majesty's  colonies  or 
dependencies,  as  may  have  held  or  shall 
hereafter  hold  high  and  confidential 
offices,  or  may  have  rendered  or  shall 
hereafter  render  extraordinary  and  im- 
portant services  to  Her  Majesty  as  So- 
vereign of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  within  or 
in  relation  to  any  of  Her  Majesty's  Co- 
lonial possessions,  or  who  may  become 
eminently  distinguished  therein  by 
their  talents,  merits,  virtues,  loyalty,  or 
services."  The  following  were  the  pro- 
motions and  appointments  made  upon 
the  reconstitution  of  this  Order : — 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Extra 
Bjiight  Grand  Cross. 

Prelate  of  the  Order,  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield. 

Mr.  Charles  Cox,  Chancellor ;  R.  G. 
W.  Herbert,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon.  R.  H. 
Meade,  of  the  Colonial  Office,  Secre- 
tary and  Registrar. 

The  Marquis  of  Normanby,  K. C.M.G., 
Knight  Grand  Cross. 

Knights  Commanders  —  Major-Ge- 
neral Sir  H.  G.  S.  Ord ;  Sir  R.  Barry ; 
Sir  H.  W.  Parker;  J.  B.  Darvall,  Esq. ; 
8.  Walcott,  Esq. ;  W.  C.  F.  Robinson, 
Esq. ;  Major  R.  M.  Mundy ;  Major-Ge- 
neial  P.  L.  M'Dongall ;  Major-General 
J.  H.  Lefroy;  Major-General  E.  8. 
Smyth ;  Brigadier-General  R.  M.  Laf- 
fan ;  J.  Robertson,  Esq. ;  A.^lyth,  Esq. ; 
and  Mr.  Henry  Parkes, 
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<'oni]  anions  -J.  T.  F.  Callaglian,  ' 
Kscj.;  W.  llubinson,  Ks(]. ;  H.  K.  Jnnisch, 
Estj. ;  G.  1)im<las,  Kmj. ;  G.  \V.  Des  Voeux, 
Ks(]. ;  V.  l\  Barlecs  Ksii. ;  J.  Trutch, 
Kscj. ;  ('.  ('.  (i  rail  am,  Ksij. ;  J.  Douglas, 
Ks(|. :  K.  D.  I^aynos,  Esfi. ;  J.  S.  Bushco, 
Ks<i. ;  \V.  A.  Cr.  Vounp,  Es^i.  ;  G.  U. 
Colin,  Kst]. ;  K.  N.  Broome,  Esq. ;  A. 
AV.  Moir,  Kstj. ;  .J.  «VA.  Dumaresq,  Esq. ; 
Ci.  Vane,  Esq.;  T.  lUissdl,  Esq.;  ,).  H. 
Keons,  Ks(j. ;  J.  Smith,  Esq. ;  A.  ^hiT- 
ray,  Kstj. ;  S.  Kleminjr,  Esq.;  J.  Pal- 
User,  Es(j. ;  Major  I.).  11.  CamiTon  ;  Cap- 
tain S.  AncliTscni ;  Captain  0.  A.  French; 
I).  Ciirrie,  Ksq. ;  Captain  L.  F.  Knollys ; 
A.  J.  L.  Gordim,  P^scj. 

Jn/t(f  8.  iMr.  James  Alure;  Consul 
for  the  Balearic  Islands,  to  reside  at 
Palma. 

—  \K  Kniufhts  (irand  Cross  of  the 
Bath*— Admiral  Sir  (J.  U.  iMundv, 
K.C.B. ;  (Jeneral  Sir  W.  Wyliie,  K.C.B'.; 
Lieiitenani-({eneral  Sir  F.  E.  Chap- 
man, K.C.B. ;  Lieutenant -General  SirE. 
I*.  Haines,  K.C.B.;  Lieutenant -General 
Sir  I).  E.  Wood,  K.C.B. ;  Major-General 
Sir  J.  Douglas,  K.C.B. 

Knights  Commanders  —  Admiral 
George  Elliot:  Lieut enant-(ieneral  A. 
Borton,  C.P. :  Lieutenant -General  K. 
Waddy,  C.B.:  Vice-Admiral  F.  l^.  P. 
Seymour,  C.l>. ;  Lieut enant-Ceneral  H. 
D.  White,  C.B.;  Major-General  W.  S. 
R.  Xorcott.  C.B. ;  Major-General  C. 
Lvsons,  C.Ii. :  Major-General  C.  L. 
D'Aguilar,  (.:.B. ;  Major-General  J.  T. 
Airey,  C.B. ;  Major-Cieneral  A.  Taylor, 
C.B. ;  Major-( Jeneral  M.  Galwcv,  C.B. ; 
Major-(icneral  G.  W.  (J.  Green,  (.\B. ; 
Uear-Admiral  W.  H.  Stewart,  C.B. ; 
Major-C.ioneral  T.  Hurdle,  C.B. ;  Inspec- 
tor-General Hospitals  and  Fleets  W. 
IL  E.  Smart,  C.B.,  M.D. 

('omj)anions  —  Lieut  enant-Creneral 
J.  H.  E.  Dalr}-mple ;  Major-General 
A.  lluyshe;  Major-General  Lord  A.  G. 
K\issell;  ^lajor-General  C.  J.  Foster; 
llear-Admiral  R.  James,  Lord  Gilford ; 
Captain  J.  Bythesea,  R.N.,  V.C. :  Cap- 
tain A.  Wilmshurst,  R.X. ;  Captain 
W.  G.  Jones,  R.N. ;  (Captain  G.  A.  C. 
Brooker,  R.N. ;  Captain  W.  Horton, 
R.N. ;  (Captain  H.  W.  Hire,  R.N. ;  Cap- 
tain  J.  H.  Marn-at,  R.N. ;  Captain  H. 
F.   M'Killop,  R.N. ;  Captain  H.    Cam 


mish,  R.N. ;  Captain  E.  Seager,  In- 
specting Oilicer  Auxiliary  Cavalry; 
Colonel  A.  C.  Robertson,  Brigade  De- 
IKjt  ;  Colonel  R.  R.  Hawley,  half -pay, 

*  These  promotions  and  appointments  in  the 
Order  of  thn  Bath  were  in  honour  <rf  Her 
Majesty's  bhrthday. 


late  cot  h  Regiment ;  Colonel  Q.  C.  Yialls, 
Jiri^e  Deix)! ;  Colonel  W.  C.  R.  Mac- 
donald,  M.S.C.  ;  Colonel  G.  B.  Rodney, 
Royal  Marines;  Colonel  W.  F.  Lord 
Abinger,  Soots  Guards ;  Colonel  J.  T. 
Walker,  Royal  (late  Bombay)  Engi- 
neers ;  Colonel  O.  £.  Rothney,  C.S.L, 
B.S.C. ;  Colonel  C.  C.  G.  Ross,  B.S.C. ; 
Captain  R.  C.  Allen,  R.N. ;  Colonel  T. 
C.  Lyons,  half -pay,  late  Brigade  Depot ; 
Colonel  A.  J.  H.  Elliot,  Unattached ; 
C'olonel  R.  Biddulpb,  R. A. ;  Colonel  C.  C. 
Johnson,  B.S.C. ;  Colonel  O.  Wilkinson, 
Beniral  Cavalry;  Colonel  F.  R.  S.  Flood, 
82nd  Regiment;  Colonel  E.  W.  Bray, 
4th  Regiment ;  Colonel  T.  A.  Cox,  3rd 
Regiment ;  Colonel  C.  E.  Oldershaw, 
R.A.;  Colonel  J.  Elliott,  late  Royal 
Marines ;  Lieutenant- Colonel  J.  B. 
Edwards,  R.E. ;  Lieutenant- Colonel  G. 
H.  Delafosse,  101st  Regiment :  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel N.  W.  De  Courcy,  Royal 
Marines;  Ins][X2Ctor-General  of  Hospi- 
tals and  Fleets  W.  T.  Domyillc, 
M.D. ;  and  Deputy- Commissary-General 
A.  W.  Downes. 

June  16.  Sir  Anthony  Mnsgrave, 
K.C.M.G. ;  Captain-General  and  Gover- 
nor-in-Chicf  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica 
and  its  dependencies;  and  Bur^^eon- 
Major  Samuel  Rowe,  C.M.G. ;  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  West 
African  Settlcmenta. 

—  10.  Tlie  Hon.  Mrs.  Fezgnson, 
of  Pit  four,  N.B. ;  one  of  the  Bed- 
cliamber  Women  in  Oidinazy  to  Her 
Majesty. 

—  25. '  Lewis  Joel ;  Consul  at  Brin- 
disi. 

—  28.  Colonel  Sir  W.  F.  D.  Jer- 
voise,  R.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. ;  Governor 
of  South  Australia. 

Sir  W.  C.  F.  Robinson,  K.C.M.G. ; 
Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlement. 

Major-General  Sir  H.  St.  John  Orde, 
R.E.,  K.C.M.G. ;  (Jovemor  of  Western 
Australia. 

—  30.  Mr.  Henry  Cotton,  Q.C. ; 
Lord  Justice  of  Appeal. 

July  II.  Right  Hon.  Henry  Cotton ; 
Knight. 

—  14.  Cornelius  Hendricksen  Cort- 
Wright,  C.M.G. ;  Govemor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  British  Guiana. 

—  17.  Lieut enant"Colonel  E.  F. 
Ducanc,  C.B.,  R.E. ;  Vice-Admiial. 

William  Wyndham  Hornby,  Esq.; 
John  W.  P.  Watlington,  Esq.;  and  W.J. 
Stopford,  Esq. ;  CommissionezB  of  the 
Prisons  Act^ 

Rev.  Rowley  Hill,  MJk. ;  Bishop  of 
the  Isle  of  Sodor  and  Man. 

Hon.  Horatia  Charlotte  Stopfofd; 
Bedchamber  Woman  in  Ozdinaiy  to 
Her  Majesty. 
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Miss  Amy  Gwendoline  Lambart ; 
Maid  of  Honour  in  Ordinary  to  Her 
Majesty. 

Thomas  Woodcock,  Bsq. ;  Queen's 
Advocate  for  the  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

July  18.  John  Frederick  Wylde, 
Esq. ;  Member  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Island  of  Dominica. 

—  19.  William  Hood  Treacher, 
Esq. ;  Member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Labuan. 

Alexander  Eollan,  Esq. ;  Consul  for 
Provinces  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  of 
iSanta  Kattarina,  to  reside  at  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul. 

Angu^  1.  Hon.  Francis  Richard 
Plunket ;  Secretary  of  Embassy  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

Victor  A.  W.  Drummond ;  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  Washington. 

Frederick  Robert  St.  John;  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

James  Plaister  Harriss  Gastrell ; 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Buenos 
Ayres. 

William  Edward  Goschen;  Second 
Secretary  in  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic 
service. 

—  6.  Captain  Arthur  Elsbank  Have- 
lock  ;  Member  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  Leeward  Islands. 

—  7.  Thomas  Lett  Wood,  Esq. ; 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Straits  Settlements. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  R.  F.  P.  Brown  ; 
Gentleman-at-Arms. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  George  Henry 
Pockling^n ;  Gentleman-at-Arms. 

—  9.  John  Budd  Phear ;  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Ceylon. 

—  10.  Adam  Gib  Ellis,  Esq.;  Pro- 
curer and  Advocate-General  for  the 
Island  of  Mauritius. 

—  27.  Baron  Bernhardt  von  Tauch- 
nitz ;  Consul-General  for  Saxony,  Grand 
Duchy  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  the  Duch- 
ies of  Saxe  Coburg  and  Gotha,  Saxe 
Meiningen  and  Saxe  Altenburg,  to  re- 
side at  Leipsic. 

—  27.  Randal  Eden  Webster;  Mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Bermudas  or 
Somers  Islands. 

—  28.  Edwin  Farrington,  Esq. ; 
Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

Sept.  3.  Patrick  Henderson,  Esq.; 
Consul  for  the  Pachalics  of  Adana, 
Aleppo,  and  Tripoli,  to  reside  at 
Aleppo. 

—  6.  Frederick  BernalBemal,  Esq. ; 
Consul  at  Santos. 

William  Henry  Ravenscrof  t,  Esq. ; 
Auditor  and  Accountant-General  and 
Controller  of  the  Revenue  for  the 
Island  of  Ceylon. 


Sept,  7.  Osmond  C.  Howe,  Esq. ; 
Vice- Consul  at  Pensacola. 

—  12.  Captain  Edward  Alexander 
Eraser ;  Vice- Consul  at  Bussorah. 

—  14.  Albert  Victor  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley,  Esq. ;  Page  of  Honour  to  Her 
Majesty. 

—  27.  The  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Hamil- 
ton Gordon,  K.C.M.G. ;  High  Commis- 
sioner for  the  Western  Pacific. 

—  28.  Colonel  Robert  William 
Harley,  C.B.,  G.M.G. ;  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Island  of  Grenada. 

—  29.  Augustus  Frederick  Gore, 
Esq. ;  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Island  of  Tobago. 

Oct.  4.  William  Buell  Richards, 
Esq. ;  Antoine  Aim^  Dorion,  Esq. ; 
John  Henry  de  Villiers,  Esq.;  David 
Tennant,  Esq. ;  George  Wigram  Allen, 
Esq. ;  and  John  Budd  Pheir,  Esq. ; 
Knights. 

—  23.  Waller  Angelo  Otway,  Bsq. ; 
Third  Secretary  in  Her  Majesty's  Di- 
plomatic Service. 

—  24.  Sir  Daniel  Brooke  Robert- 
son, C.B. ;  Consul-General  for  the 
Consular  District  of  Shanghai,  to  re- 
side at  Shanghai. 

—  27.  Frederick  Augustus  Abel, 
Esq. ;  Ralph  Wood  Thompson,  Esq. ; 
Major  Charles  William  Wilson ;  Major- 
General  Charles  Wright  Younghus- 
band ;  Charles  Walpole,  Esq. ;  George 
Everest,  Esq. ;  Robert  Baker,  Esq. ; 
and  Alexander  Redgrave,  Esq. ;  Compa- 
nions of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of 
the  Bath. 

—  31.  Hon.  WiUiam  Stuart,  C.B. ; 
Minister  to  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Nov.  2.  Hon.  Alfred  Henry  Thesi- 
ger,  Q.C. ;  Judge  of  Her  Majesty's 
Court  of  Appeal. 

—  15.  Hon.  Walter  Francis  Hely 
Hutchinson ;  Colonial  Secretary  for  the 
Island  of  Barbadoes. 

—  19.  Hon.  Francis  Hay ;  Page  of 
Honour  to  Her  Majesty. 

—  27.  Thomas  Godolphin  Rooper, 
Esq.,  M. A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

Dec.  4.  Ralph  Milbanke,  Esq. ;  Se- 
cond Secretary  in  Her  Majesty's  Diplo- 
matic Service. 

—  5.  Roger  Tuckfield  Goldsworthy, 
Esq.,  C.M.G. ;  Senior  Member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia. 

—  10.  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy, 
Knight,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria; 
General  John  Bisset,  C.B.;  and  Richard 
Wood,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Her  Majesty's  Agent 
and  Oonsiu-General  in  the  Regency  of 
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Tunis ;  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Se- 
cond Class  or  Knights  ( -ommander  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George. 

Deo,  10.  Cliarles  Henry  Stewart,  Esq., 
Senior  Puisne  Judge  of  tlie  Colony  of 
Ceylon  ;  and  John  Thomas  Emmerson, 
Escj. ;  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Third 
Class  or  Comi^anions  of  the  said  Order, 

—  13.  Henry  Stewart  Cunningham, 
Escj.,  Barrister-at-Law;  Judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam, in  Bengal. 

—  17.  Tlie  llev.  Thomas  Valpy 
French,  D.D. ;  Bishop  of  Lahore,  in  the 
East  Indies.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Holt 
Titcomb,  D.D. ;  Bishop  of  Rangoon,  in 
British  I^urmali. 

—  21.  Lieutenant- Colonel  William 
Henry  Frederick  Cavendish:  Extra 
Groom-in-Waiting  to  Her  Majesty. 
Arthur  Frederick  Picard,  Roj'al  Artil- 
lery, V.C.,  Equerry  to  His  Royal  High- 


ness the  Duke  of  Connanght;  one  of 
the  Grooms-in- Waiting  to  Her  Majesty. 

Dec.  27.  George  DimdaB,Eaq.,C.M.G.; 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Island  of 
St.  Vincent ;  a  Member  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Councils  of  that 
island. 

—  28.  Augustus  Frederick  Gore, 
Esq. ;  a  Member  of  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Councils  of  Tobago. 

-—  3L  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Heniy 
Elliot,  G.C.B. ;  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Em- 
bassy of  Austria.  The  Right  Hon.  Aus- 
ten Henry  Layard ;  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plentipotentiaiy 
to  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte. 

Sir  William  Cleaver  Francis  Robin- 
son, K.C.M.G. ;  Governor  of  t^e  Straits 
Settlements ;  and  Major-Gcneral  Sir 
Harry  St.  George  Ord,  K.G.M.G. ;  Go- 
vernor of  Western  Australia. 


THE   CABINET.     (December,  1877.) 


Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Beaconsfield 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Cairns  . 
His  Grace  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  H,  Northcotc     . 
Right  Hon.  Richard  Assheton  Cross 
Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Derby 
Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Carnarvon 
Right  Hon.  Gat  home  Hardy    . 
Most  Hon.  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
Right  Hon.  William  Henry  Smith  . 
Riglit  Hon.  Lord  John  Manners 
Right   Hon.   Sir   Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
Bart 


{ 


First  Lord  cf  the  Treoiwry, 
Lard  Privy  Seal. 
Lord  High  Chancellor. 
Lord  Prettident  of  the  ConncxL 
Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Secretary  of  StatCf  Home  Department, 
Secretary  of  State,  Foreign  Department, 
Secretary  of  State,  Colonial  Department, 
Secretary  of  State,  War  Department. 
SecrHary  of  State,  Indian  Department, 
Firft  Lord  cf  the  Admiralty, 
Postma^er-  General, 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 


SHERIFFS  FOR   1877. 


ENGLAND. 
(Excepting  Cornwall  and  Lancasliire.) 

Bedfordshire. — Charles  ^fagniac,  of  Colworth,  Shambrook,  Bedford,  Esq. 
Bkkkbhirk. — William  George  Moimt,  of  Wasing  Place,  near  Beading,  Esq. 
Buckinghamshire.— William  Schoolcroft  Burton,  of  Walton  Hall,  Esq. 
Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire.— John  Brown,  of  Elwyn  Orchard, 

^larch,  Esq. 
Cheshire.— Thomas  Unett  Brocklehurst,  of  Henbury  Hall,  Esq. 
Cumberland. — Jonas  Lindow  Bums-Lindow,  of  Irton  Hall,  Esq. 
Derbyshire.— Rowland  Smith,  of  Duffield  Hall,  Esq. 
Devonshire.— John  Fleming,  of  Bigadon,  Esq. 
Dorsetshire.— Ernest  Clay  Ker-Seymer,  of  Hanford,  Esq. 
Durham.— Sir  Hcdworth  Williamson,  of  Whitburn  Hall,  Bart. 
Essex.— John  Robert  Vaizey,  of  Attwood,  Halstead,  Esq. 
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Gloucestershire. — John  Charles  Bengough,  of  The    Ridge,    Wotton-under- 

Edge,  Esq. 
Herefordshire. — John  Harward  Griffiths,  of  The  Weir,  Hereford,  Esq. 
Hertfordshire. — David  Carnegie,  of  Eastbury,  Watford,  Esq. 
Kent. — Charles  John  Plumptre,  of  Fredville,  Wingham,  Esq. 
Leicestershire. — Hussey  Packe,  of  Prestwold,  Esq. 
Lincolnshire. — Coningsby  Charles  Sibthorp,  of  Canwick  Hall,  Esq. 
Monmouthshire.— Charles  Henry  Crompton- Roberts,  of  Drybridge,  Monmouth, 

Esq. 
Norfolk. — Edward  Bower  Sparke,  of  Gunthorpe,  Esq. 

Northamptonshire.— John  Augustus  Shell  Bouverie,  of  Delapre  Abbey,  Esq. 
Northumberland.— Richard  Hodgson  Huntley,  of  Carham  Hall,  Coldstream, 

Esq. 
Nottinghamshire. — Lancelot  Rolleston,  of  Watnall,  Esq. 
Oxfordshire.— Arthur  Henry  Gierke  Brown,  of  Kingston  Blount,  Esq. 
Rutland.— John  Turner  Hopwood,  of  Ketton,  Esq. 

Shropshire.— Sir  Henry  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  of  Stanley  Hall,  Bridgnorth,  Bart. 
Somersetshire. — William  Pinney,  of  Somerton  Erleigh,  Somerton,  Esq. 
County   of   Southampton. — Frederick   Gonnerman    Dalgety,    of    Lockerley 

Hall,  Stockbridge,  Esq. 
Staffordshire.— Henry    John    Wentworth    Hodgetts    Foley,    of  Prestwood, 

Stourbridge,  Esq. 
Suffolk. — George  Holt  Wilson,  of  Redgrave  Hall,  Esq. 
Sussex. — Robert  Loder,  of  The  High  Beeches,  Crawley,  Esq. 
Surrey.— William  Robert  Gamul  Farmer,  of  Nonsuch  Park,  Cheam,  Esq. 
Warwickshire. — Edward  Petre,  of  Whitley  Abbey,  Esq. 
Westmoreland. — Lieutenant- Colonel    Charles    Edward    Watson,    of    Rothay 

Holme,  Ambleside. 
Wiltshire. — Richard  Walmesley,  of  Lucknam,  Chippenham,  Esq. 
Worcestershire. — Robert  Martin,  of  Overbury  Court,  Tewkesbury,  Esq. 
Yorkshire. — John  Horace  Savile,  Esq.  (commonly  called  Viscount  Pollington). 

Duchy  of  Lancaster. — George  Blucher  Heneage  Marton,  Esq.  of  Capemwray. 
Duchy  of  Cornwall.— Jonathan  Rashleigh,  of  Menabilly,  Esq. 


WALES. 
North  and  South. 

Anglesey. — Sir  Richard   Lewis  Mostyn   Williams  Bulkeley,  of  Baron    Hill, 

Beaimiaris,  Bart. 
Breconshire. — George  Overton,  of  Watton  Mount,  Brecon,  Esq. 
Cardiganshire.— Thomas  Ford  Hughes,  of  Abercerry,  Newcastle  Emlyn,  Esq. 
Carmarthenshire.— Robert  Pamall,  of  The  Cottage,  Llanstephan,  Esq. 
Carnarvonshire.— Henry  Piatt,  of  Gorddinog,  Esq. 
Denbighshire. — Henry  Potts,  of  Glanravon,  Mold,  Esq. 
Flintshire. — Pennant  Athelwold  Lloyd,  of  Pentrehobin,  Esq. 
Glamorganshire. — Herbert  Lloyd,  of  Plas  Killebebyll,  Esq. 
Merionethshire. — Hugh  John  Ellis  Nanney,  of  Cefndeuddwr,  Esq. 
Montgomeryshire. — James  Walton,  of  Dolf organ,  Esq. 
Pembrokeshire. — Thomas  C.  Meyrick,  of  Bangeston  House,  near  Pembroke, 

Esq. 
Radnobahire. — James  Vaughan,  of  Builth,  Breconshire,  Esq. 
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OXFORD. 

Trinity  Term,  1877. 


Tii  Uteris  Humanu>nlnts, 
CLA8SIS  I. 

Arkle,  R.  N^  University. 
Bonar,  J.,  Balliol. 
BoQsfield,  F.  S.  N.,  Lincoln. 
Bower,  G.  S.,  New. 
Brabant,  F.  G^  Corpiw. 
Craies,  W.  F.,  New. 
De  Sausmarez,  G.  S.,  Corpus. 
Field,  T.  (a).  Corpus. 
Glazebrook,  M.  G.,  Balliol. 
Gosset,  A.  H.,  New. 
Lankester,  E.  F.,  Lincoln. 
Massingham,  J.  J.  {h),  Balliol. 
Ritchie,  W.,  Oriel. 
Steel,  C.  G.,  University. 
Vaughan,  C.  E.,  Balliol. 
Whitehead,  H.  (r).  Trinity. 


In  SeietUUs  MatkematieU  et  Pk^tM*. 

CLAS8I8  I. 

Hayes,  C.  H.,  BallioL 
Magoire,  J.  R.,  Merton. 
WaJkley,  A.  B.,  Corpus. 


Classis  II. 

Bain,  J.,  New. 
Bates,  T.  C,  University. 
Bramwell,  H.  F.  G.,  Christcliurch. 
Brinton,  W.,  Christchurch. 
Brown,  H.  R.  F.,  New. 
Chambers,  R.  H.,  Corpus*. 
Clark,  R,,  New. 
Fernandez,  P.  H.,  Trinity. 
Hart-Smith,  T.  N..  Exeter. 
Harvey,  F.,  Magdalen. 
Heringham,  W.  P.,  Keblc. 
Just,  H.  W.,  Corpus. 
King,  VV.  G.,  Balliol. 
Leupolt,A.  F.,  BrasenoM-. 
Lyon,  W.  S.,  Lincoln, 
Perry,  G.  H.,  Keble. 
Robin.*ion,  G.  G.,  Exeter. 
Tatum,  H.  F..  Balliol. 
Thistle,  T.,  Corpus. 
Todd,  A.  H..  Universitv. 
Tounsend,  C.  W.,  Keblc. 
Traoev,  C,  Lincoln. 
Wedderbum,  A.  D.  O.,  Halliol. 
Wilkinson,  H.  S.,  Merton. 


CLAB8I8  II. 

Daniell,  W.,  Corpus. 
Holme,  H.  S.,  Brasenose. 
King,  W.  S.,  University. 
Mat  bias,  R.  F.,  Jesus. 
Rawson,  W.  8.,  Christ  church. 
Salter,  J.  C,  Pembroke. 


CLAssrs  II L 

Abbt)tt,  R.  L^  rnattache<l. 
Archer,  C,  Oriel. 
Birkett,  1^  B.,  Trinity. 
Cade.  F.  J.,  ChriHtclmrch. 
Copleston.  E.  A^  ^^t.  J«»hn'«. 


CLAS8I8   III. 

Da  vies,  S.,  Exeter. 
Ditchfield,  P.  H..  Oriel. 
Lister,  A.  S.,  Keble. 
Richards,  R ,  Jesus. 
Tyleooto,  H.  O.,  New. 


(rt)  Fellow  of  Magdalen.  (ft)  Fellow  of  Merton. 

(r)  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
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Cowlcs,  D.  J.,  i?t.  John's. 
Craven,  W.  D.,  Worcester. 
Crouch,  W.  W.,  Queen's. 
Deazeley,  J.  H.,  Merton. 
Douglas,  W.,  Keble. 
Graves,  R.  V.  0.,  St.  John's. 
Ivens,  0.  LI.,  Ohristchurch. 
Keble,  J.  R.,  Keble. 
Kennedy,  E.  C,  Trinity. 
Layman,  E.,  Keble. 
Leonard,  S.  H.,  Lincoln. 
Lowe,  A.,  Lincoln. 
Myers,  W.  H.,  Balliol. 
Nash,  F.  L.,  New. 
Newall,  E.,  New. 
Pigot,  H.  v.,  Oriel. 
Poole,  C,  Christchurch. 
Puckle,  T.  J.,  Exeter. 
Sichel,  W.  S.,  Balliol. 
Stedman,  A.  M.  M.,  Wadham. 
Stuart,  D.,  Lincoln. 
Taylor,  W.  B.,  Brasenose. 
Walker  T.,  Queen's. 
Warry,  W.,  Exeter. 
Whyte  J.  D.,  Oriel. 
Wills,  H.,  Balliol. 


Classis  IV. 

AUeyne,  H.  P.,  Merton. 
Barton,  D.  P.,  Corpus. 
Evans,  J.  C,  Jesus. 
Hasluck,  F.  J.,  Queen's. 
Kirk,  H.,  Queen's. 
Lang,  E.,  Unattached. 
Ross,  B.  R.  H.,  St.  John's 
Sayer,  G.,  Trinitj'. 
Thomas,  C.  F.,  Jesus. 


Examiners. 

C.  H.  Daniel. 
T.  H.  Green. 
W.  A.  Spooner. 
T.  H.  Grose. 
W.  Wallace. 


J;»  SciefUia  NtUurdU, 
Classis  I. 

Adrian,  A.  W.  H.,  Christchurch. 

Christie,  G.  R.,  Magdalen. 

Clark,  O.  W.,  St.  Edmund  Hall. 

Evans,  W.  F.,  Jesus. 

Evans,  0.,  Jesus. 

Taylor,  J.  J.,  Christchurch. 

Classis  n 

Humphery,  F.  W.,  Christchurch. 
Skeete,  F.  de  C,  Unattached. 
Wade,  C.  H.,  Magdalen. 


Classis  IV. 
None. 


Examiners, 

W.  Esson. 
C.  J.  C.  Price. 
W.  H.  Laverty. 


In,  Sacra  Theolagia, 

Classis  I. 
None. 


Classis  II. 

Bannister,  H.  M.,  Pembroke. 
Fox,  F.  C,  Hertford. 
Giles,  W.  L.,  St.  John's. 
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Brown,  R.  P.,  Trinity. 
Chatterton,  S.  D.  S.,  Trinity. 
Clement  son,  C,  Brasenoee. 
Fell,  W.,  University. 


Fletcher,  J.  M.  J.,  University. 
Hickson,  W.  H.,  Trinity. 
Jameson,  H.  G.,  Exeter. 
Izat,  J.  R.,  St.  John's. 
Inkcrsley,  A.,  Bra^enose. 
I  Reynolds,  J.  R.,  Unattached. 


GLA88I8  IV 

Growse,  W.,  Pembroke. 
Payne,  W.  A .,  Pembroke. 


CLA88I8  rV. 

Bullock- Webster,  F.,  Hertford 
Burmann,  R.,  Keble. 
Carter,  T.  N.,  Qaeen*8. 
Courthorpe,  A.  H.,  Christcharch. 
Cox,  F.,  Wadham. 
Graves,  G.  C,  Unattached. 
Grisewood,  A.  G.,  Christcharch. 
Howell,  J.  A.,  Jesus. 
Johnston,  J.  G.,  Trinity 
Sloman,  E.,  St.  Edmund  HalL 
Stephens,  H.,  Queen's. 
Wallington,  E.  W.,  Oriel. 
Wright,  A.  H.,  New. 
Wyatt,  T.  G.,  Trinity. 


IJxa  miners, 

W.  W.  Fisher. 
A.  W.  Rucker. 
H.  Power. 


Examinert. 

E.  S.  Ffoulkes. 
W.  Sanday. 
A.  H.  Sayce. 


In  Juriitpmd^Htia. 
CLA88I8    I. 

Milne,  F.  A.,  Keble. 
Prankerd,  A.  A.,  Worcester. 

CLA88I8   II 

Bume,  W.  C.  H.,  Keble. 
Caffin,  C.  H.,  Pembroke. 
Kmbleton-Fox,  W^  New. 
Kettle.  R.  E.,  St.  John's. 
Ordo,  W.,  rniver>»ity. 
Perrin.  L.,  Ma^rdalen. 
Scott,  W,  Exc-ter. 
Smith,  W.  P.,  Univf-rsitv. 


'  Pro  Gmdu  Baccalamrei  in  Jmrt  (^ri    I 

I  CLA88I8  I. 

I 

1  None. 


CLA88I8  II. 

None. 


('LAS8IH    III. 

Behrens,  H..  Now 

Brant in^ham,  F.  K.,  Cliri>t church. 

Brijfpt,  R..  St.  John's. 

Dunn,  J.,  Kxoter. 

Grejpion,  F..  St.  AlUin  Hall 

Hill,  E.  F.,  Ma^fUlen. 


rLA88I8   III. 

Adkins,  H.,  St.  John's. 
Corbet t,  C.  J.  H.,  New. 


CLAK**I8    IV. 

ChriMian,  R.,  B^a^eno^^. 
Johnson,  A.  R.,  Christ  church. 
Taylor,  W.  F.,  Exeter. 
Wall,  J.,  Queen's. 
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Examinerg. 

J.  C  Wilson. 

C.  L.  Shadwell. 

Sir  W.  R.  Anson,  Bart. 


Examineri. 

J.  Bryce. 

T.  E.  Holland. 

J.  C.  Wilson. 

C.  L.  Shadwell. 

Sir  W.  R.  Anson,  Bart. 


In 


Classis  I. 


Arnold,  H.  O.,  University. 
Buckle,  G.  E.  (rf),  New. 
Childs,  T.  H.,  Balliol. 
Fanshawe,  E.  L.,  Balliol. 
Hamlyn,  V.  W.  C,  Balliol. 
Hassall,  A ,  Trinity. 
Holmes,  T.  R.  E.,  Christchurch. 
Lodge,  R.,  Balliol. 
Potter,  J  C,  Christchurch 
Simpkinson,  C.  H.,  Balliol. 
WocKiward,  W.  H.,  Christchurch. 

Classis  II. 

Browne,  G.  R.,  Brasenose. 
Buckland,  F.  M.,  University. 
Cooper,  W.,  St.  Jolin's. 
Merivale,  G.  M.,  New. 
Plunkett,  H.  C,  University. 

Classis  III. 

Fanning,  F.  C,  Brasenose. 
Hadden,  R.  H.,  Merton. 
Ingleby,  H.,  Corpus. 
Kinloch,  D.  A.,  University. 
Lane- Poole,  S.  E.,  Corpus. 


Histaria  Modema, 

Lloyd,  A.  B.,  Brasenose. 
Lott,  F.  B.,  Christchurch. 
Rawstome,  A.  G.,  Corpus. 
Ross-Hume,  J.  A.,  Merton. 
Skipton,  H.  S.,  Exeter. 
Thrupp,  R.  W.,  Lincoln. 

Classis  IV. 

Allen,  J.  S.,  Balliol. 
Atthill,  R.  T.,  St.  Edmund  Hall. 
Baily,  H.  M.,  Brasenose. 
Bruce,  Hon.  F.  J.,  Balliol. 
Domford,  E.,  Keble. 
Falle,  S.,  Balliol. 
Freeland,  H.  J.,  New. 
Higgins,  F.  M.,  Eeble. 
Kebbell,  F.  C,  New. 
Kindon,  J.,  Unattached. 
Sharp,  M.  C,  Trinity. 
Tiacy,  H.  H.,  Unattached. 
Wansbrough,  H.  A.,  St.  John's. 

Examifiers 

W.  Stubbs. 
J.  F.  Bright. 
M.  Creighton. 


Michaelmas  Term 


In  lAteris  ffiimauiorilnt^. 
Classis  I. 

Johnson,  H.,  Queen's. 
Richards,  J.  F.,  Balliol. 


Classis  U. 

Bode,  C.  W.  L.,  Pembroke. 
Summers,  W.,  University. 
T>'dd,  A.  P.  L.,  University. 

Classis  UI. 

Bomford,  W.  J.,  Queen's. 
Bush,  R.  F.  E.,  Lincoln. 
Capel,  A.,  Trinity. 
Maddox,  W.  M.,  Jesus. 
Ogle,  J.,  Trinity. 
Shadwell,  A.,  Eeble. 
Trotter,  T.  H.  G.,  New. 


In  ScieiitiU  MathemoHcu  et  Phytieii, 

Classis  I. 

Butler,  A.  S.,  Exeter. 
Hare,  A.  T.,  Wadham. 
Macdonnell,  A.,  Merton. 
Saunders,  S.  T.  H.,  Christchurch. 
Wright,  F.  M.,  Queen's. 

Classis  II. 
Bennett,  J.,  Exeter. 


Classis  III. 
Gridley,  A.  R.,  Wadham. 


(d)  Fellow  of  All  Souls*. 
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0LA88I8  IV. 

Oermon,  R.  M.,  St.  Mary's  Hall. 
Julian,  J.  E.  J.,  Trinity. 


Examiners. 

C.  H.  0.  Daniel. 
W.  A.  Spooner. 
T.  H.  Grose. 
T.  Case. 
W.  Wallace. 


Clabsis  IV. 

Homer,  J.  S.,  BallioL 
Jones,  B.,  Jesus. 

JBoMmimeri. 

W.  Esson. 
C.  J.  C.  Price. 
W.  H.  Laverty. 


[1877. 


In  Seientia  Naturali, 


Classis  I. 

Carter  W.,  Merton. 
Hoyle,  W.  E.,  Christcliurch. 
Napier,  A.  8.,  Exeter. 
Podmorc,  F.,  Pembroke. 
Thomas,  A.  P.,  Balliol. 

Clashis  II. 

Bell,  F.  J.,  Magdalen. 
Brodie,  D.  M.  W.,  Worcester. 
Copas,  E.  C,  Balliol. 
Cost,  W.  A.  P.,  Christchurch. 
Jnpp,  H.  B.,  Magdalen. 
Kershaw,  J.  E^  University. 
Ryle,  R.  J.,  Trinity. 
Sanders,  F.  A.  Keble. 


CLA88I8  III. 

None. 


CLA88I8  IV. 

Green,  W.  H.,  Queen's. 
Orchard,  H.  L.  Pembroke. 


Examinfrt. 

W.  W.  Fisher. 
A.  W.  Riicker. 
P.H.  P>'e-Smith. 


In  JHritprkdentia, 

CLA88I8   I. 


DuflF,  H.,  Balliol. 
Micklem,  N.,  New. 


In  Uiitoria  Modema. 
Clabris  I. 
Tout,  T.  P.,  Balliol. 


CLAS8IS   II. 

Buller,  F.  G.,  Trinity. 
Kensington,  A.,  University. 
l>ee,  F.  H.,  Trinity. 
Lindon,  C.  H.,  Magdalen. 
Mack,  K.  I.,  Lincoln. 
Metcalfe,  ('.  T.,  Univer>ity. 
Totia,  C.  J.,  Magdalen. 
Wilson,  W.  S.  \W  Kxetcr. 
Wilson,  H.  F.,  Trinitv. 


I  CLA89IA  11. 

•    .\shton,  T.  G.,  University. 

I^ncc-Jones,  A.,  Exeter. 

Brooks,  J..  Merton. 
,    Klton.  A.  E.  G.,  St.  E<lmnnd  Hall. 
I    Findlay,  R.  E.,  Balliol. 

Formaii,  J.,  Oriel. 
■    Sim,  A.  C,  New. 

Weyman,  S.  J,,  Christchurch. 


Classis  III 

HowelI>,  H.,  Jesu**. 
Mylne,  R.  S.,  Oriel. 
R«»<l.»canachi«  K.  M.»  Trinitv. 


Clakkis  IV. 

Higgins,  T.  I—  Magdalen. 
Pt-rrot,  (J.  St.  J.,  Wi.rci'^tcr. 
TaUainlin,  G.,  St.  Juhn*'». 


CLAH8IR  III. 

Ik^nce- Jones,  W.  F.,  Exeter, 
(lovett,  F.  L.  New. 
Guise,  J..  Magdalen. 
Johnson,  T.  F.,  Univcr^itv. 
Pelly.  F.  W.,  Lincoln. 

Clamih  IV. 

Bag>hawc,  K.  A.,  Trinity. 
Prfimanl,  F.  P.  Pembroke. 
Belrteld.  H.  C..  Oriel. 
Chambers,  F.,  Kcble. 
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Examiners, 

J.  C.  Wilson. 

8ir  W.  R.  Anson,  Bart. 

£.  Robertson. 


Disney,  T.,  Merton. 
Symonds,  A.,  Brasenose. 
Thompson,  W.  F.,  St.  John's. 
Walker,  J.  L.,  Queen's. 

EaeamiMri, . 

W.  Stubbs. 
J.  F.  Bright. 
W.  Hunt. 


In  Sacra  Theologia, 


Classis  I. 
None. 

Classis  II. 
None. 

Classis  m. 

Bower,  W.  de  N.,  St.  Alban  Hall. 
Evans,  W.  de  L.,  Worcester. 
Pelham,  H.,  Magdalen. 
Ward,  J.  H.,  Keble. 


Classis  IV. 


Booth,  J.  W.  W.,  Pembroke. 
Bren,  H.  A.,  Wadham. 
Brutton,  A.,  Queen's. 
Connolly,  C,  Worcester. 
Hewitt,  E.  S.,  Wadham. 
Highmore,  P.  A.,  Queen's. 
Langley,  J.,  Oriel. 
Penney,  W.  H.,  St.  John's. 
Swan,  C.  A.,  Magdalen. 
Winter,  W.  T.  P.,  Wadham. 


Examinen, 

W.  Sanday. 
F.  F.  Jayne. 
A.  H.  Sayce. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
MATHEMATICAL  TRIPOS,  1877. 

MODEBATOBS. 

R.  K.  Miller. 
A.  G.  Greenhill. 

EXAMINERS. 

C.  Smith. 
J.  B.  Lock. 

ADDITIONAL  EXAMINER. 

H.  W.  Watson. 


WRANGLERS. 


Ds.  McAlister,  St.  John's. 

Qibbons,  Gonville  and  Caius. 

Rowe,  Trinity. 

Smith,  J.  P.  Trinity, 
r  Coates,  Trinity. 
-    Knight,  Trinity, 
l^  WilS)n,  Sidney  Sussex. 
/  Greaves,  Christ's. 
\    Walter's  Queen's. 

Milton,  Gonville  and  Caius. 

Parsons,  Hn.  C.  A.,  St.  John's. 


{ 
{ 


Heath,  St.  John's. 
Basset,  Trinity. 
Rose,  Trinity. 
Murton,  St.  John's. 
Atkinson,  Clare. 
Pendlebury,  St.  John*s. 
Tait,  St.  John's. 
Kikudii,  St.  John's. 
Boissier,  Queen's. 
Lewis,  Trinity. 
Vinter,  Sidney  Sussex. 
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/  Dixon,  Christ's. 

\,  Sharratt,  Emmaniiel. 

Newbery,  Peterhouse. 

Hogben,  St.  Catherine's. 

Miller,  F.  B.  A.,  Trinity. 

Lee,  Pembroke. 

Mills,  Clare. 


{ 


{ 

{ 

{ 


Bowjer,  Queen's. 
Cobbald,  Sidney  Sussex. 
Lyon,  EmmanaeL 
Oilliland,  Queen's. 
Jones,  St.  John's. 
Fuller,  Emmanuel. 
Jones,  Jesus. 


SENIOR  0PTIME8. 


Marwood,  St.  John  s. 
Sheriff,  Emmanuel. 
Stevens,  Peterhouse. 
Bothamley,  Corpus. 
Carr,  Corpus. 
Clayton,  Emmanuel. 
Monro,  Queen's. 
Perry,  St.  Catherine's. 

{Bell,  St.  John's. 
Benwell,  Trinity. 
Hickson,  Trinity. 
Arnold,  Pembr«)kc. 
Norman.  Downing. 
'  (Jrant,  Christ's. 
Hancock,  Queen's. 
MacMichat'l,  Trinity. 
Smith,  H.  P.  Trinity. 


{ 
{ 


Brereton,  F.  L. 

Williams,  Pembroke. 

Catty,  Christ's. 

Percival,  Corpus. 

Rowles,  St.  Catherine's. 

FoA,  Trinity  Hall. 

Carr,  Trinity. 

Blackburn,  Trinity. 

Bagshaw,  St.  John's, 
f  Hodgson,  Trinity  Hall. 
(^   Kearney,  Corpus. 

Hopkins,  Trinity. 


JU.N'IOE   OPTIMKS. 


I 


{ 


Ds.  lAwrcncc,  Trinity. 
/    Bayman,  Trinity  Hall. 

Highmoor,  C^ori)iw. 

Eustace,  St.  John's. 

Kentoul,  Downing. 

Sharrock,  Jesus. 

Swainson,  Trinity. 

Wils»)n,  St.  John's. 

Salmon,  Jesus. 

llobinson,  St.  John's. 

lYv-ne.  Trinity, 
r   IliUlen,  Trinity. 
{     Hut tield,  St.  John's. 
1^   Hawthorne,  King's. 

VVoolley»  Corjju^. 


S<>le,  Jesus. 

Hicks,  Trinity, 
f   Colles,  Emmanuel. 
(^    Danckwertis  Peterhouse. 

Hinxman,  Christ's. 

Not  ley,  Sidney, 
r   I>t»hertv,  St.  John's. 
X   Horton',  Trinity  Hall. 

Barry,  St.  Catherine's. 
C   Berkeley,  King's. 
{     Noiike's,  ('hri»t's. 
L   W.>«kI.  Christ's. 

Janvrin.  Clare. 

t'lark.  Christ's. 

Ri<lley,  St.  John'n. 


*KliEOTAT. 

1^1  four,  Trinity. 


CLASSICAL  TRIPOS. 


EXAMI.XEIIS. 

W.  M.  Clans*)!!. 
K.  S.  Ilo»>erth. 
A.  l*retor. 
T.  K.  I*a;.M  . 
J.  S.  Ilei«l. 
U.  D.  A.  Hind. 
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FIBST  CLASS. 


WeUdon,  King's. 
Sharkey,  Christ's. 
Dyson,  St.  John's. 
Corrie,  King's. 
Fnlford,  Oaie, 
Mitchell,  Trinity. 
Savage,  Christ's. 
Chawner,  King's. 
Davidson,  Trinity. 
Jeffery,  St.  Peter's. 


Vaoghan,  St.  John's. 
Donaldson,  Trinity. 
/  Kennedy,  Pembroke. 

S       e^       'aI.      -nt     w      *^     m_* i 


{ 


Smith,  E.  H.  C.  Trinity. 
Compton,  JesQS. 
Higgens,  Emmanael. 
James,  Jesus. 
Bowring,  Trinity. 
Meyrick,  Trinity. 
Tillard,  St.  John's. 


SECOND  CLASS. 


{ 

{ 
{ 


{ 


Leaf,  Trinity. 
Lovrry,  Trinity  Hall. 
Vipan,  Christ's. 
Pearson,  Trinity  Hall. 
Northcott,  St.  John's. 
Tarver,  King's. 
Blackett,  St.  John's. 
Davies,  Pembroke. 
Reade,  King's. 
Lee,  TMnity. 
Dixon,  Christ's. 
Gordon,  Trinity. 
Nethersole,  St.  Catherine. 
Grant,  King's. 
Hooper,  St.  John's. 


{ 


{ 


Spencer,  Sidney. 
Patterson,  Triidty. 
Bogers,  Clare. 
Sutcliffe,  Clare. 
Baxter,  Trinity. 
Bvans,  Sidney. 
Briscoe,  Trinity. 
Williams,  Clare. 
Dnffield,  Queen's. 
Fitch,  St.  Catherine's. 
Fox,  Corpus. 
Walter,  Christ's. 
Cadman-Jones,  Clare. 


THIBD  CLASS. 


Warren,  St.  John's. 

Benwell,  Trinity. 

Bend,  Queen's. 

Wilson,  Magdalen. 

Norman,  Trmity. 

Hill,  Trinity. 

Rhodes,  Caius. 

Carr,  St.  John's. 

Kendall,  Corpus. 

V    Pownall,  Pembroke. 

I.  Stephenson,  Corpus. 


{ 
{ 


{ 

{ 
{ 


Smith,  Sidney. 
Underhill,  Magdalen. 
Wilson,  Pembroke. 
Grant,  Christ's. 
Holdon,  Emmanuel. 
Briggs,  Christ's. 
Smith,  Pembroke. 
Bull,  Trinity. 
Norman,  Corpus. 
Mellor,  Trinity. 
Godby,  Ma^;dalen. 
Postlethwaite,  Clare. 


MORAL  SCIENCES  TRIPOS. 

EXAMIHEBS. 

H.  Sidgwick. 
T.  W.  Levin. 
T.  R.  Birks. 
G.  0.  Robertson. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Ds.  Mummery,  St.  John's.  |  Warren,  St.  John's. 


Ds.  r  Robson,  Caius. 
\  Wilson,  St.  John's. 


SECOND  CLASS 


{ 


Borrows,  Christ's. 
Mills,  Clare. 


R 
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THIRD  CLASS. 


Bealey,  Trinity.J 


{ 


Del  Gastello,  Trinity. 
Dent,  Trinity. 


NATUKAL  SCIENCES  TRIPOS. 


EXAMINEES. 


G.  M.  Humphry. 
G.  D.  Lideing. 
J.  Dewar. 
W.  Whitaker. 
W.  T.  T.  Dyer. 
W.  G.  Adams. 
J.  B.  Sanderson. 
A.  H  Garrod. 


Ds.  Bower,  Trinity. 
Cullen,  Christ's. 
Fenton,  Christ's. 
Greaves,  Christ's. 


FIRST  CLASS. 


Hill,  Down. 
Ohm,  Emmanuel. 
Sedgwick,  Trinity. 


Ds.  HaiTison,  Christ's. 
Holthouse,  Trinity. 
Houghton,  St.  John's. 
Murton,  St.  John's. 


SECOND  CLASS. 


North,  Sidney. 
Taylor,  E.  F. 
Vinter,  Sidney. 


Ds.  Allen,  St.  John's. 
Buckmastor,  Down. 
Foster,  Trinity. 


THIRD  CLASS. 


Wallis,  St.  John's. 
Weldon,  Caius. 


THEOLOGICAL  TRIPOS. 


EXAMINERS. 

B.  F.  Westcott. 
J.  1^.  Lightfoot. 
E.  W.  Benson. 
■\V.  M.  Campion. 
J.  II.  Lumby. 
B.  L.  Beaslv. 


Ds.  Ilowson,  Trinity. 
Shaw,  Pembroke. 


I'IRST  CLASS. 


Tyser,  Trinity. 
Walpole,  Trinity. 


SECOND  CLASS. 

Ds.  Finch,  King's. 
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THIBD  CLASS. 


Ds.  Bamford,  Trinity. 
Bicknell,  Gaius. 
Blunt,  Pembroke. 
Brown,  St.  John's. 
Gilbert,  Trinity. 


Merivale,  St.  John's. 
NeviU,  Trinity. 
Bammell,  St.  John's. 
Ward,  Pembroke. 
Williamson,  Corpus. 


LAW  TRIPOS. 


B.  G.  Clark. 

B.  Walker. 

J.  W.  W.  Bund. 

C.  V.  Childe. 


Ds.  NeviU,  St.  John*s. 
PhiUips,  Trinity  HaU. 
Kemp,  St.  John's. 


FIRST  CLASS. 


{ 


Hopley,  Pembroke. 
Williams,  B.,  Pembroke. 
Law,  Trinity. 
Pyman,  Trinity. 


SECOND  CLASS. 


Ds.  /  Baggallay,  Trinity  Hall. 
\  Wood,  Trinity  Hall. 
Hamilton,  St.  John's. 
Drew,  Trinity. 
Everington,  Trinity. 
Morrice,  Trinity. 
Thompson,  Down. 
James,  Trinity. 
Matthew,  St.  John's. 
Fergusson,  Trmity. 


{ 
{ 


Williams,  F.  S.,  Trinity  HaU. 
Hopkinson,  Trinity. 
Bobinson,  Trinity.' 
Stallard,  Bmmannel. 
Bndd,  Trinity. 
Badf  ord.  Trinity  HaU. 
Giddy,  St.  Peter's. 
KowaLski,  Gains. 
Johnson,  St.  Catherine. 


THIBD  CLASS. 


Ds./  Hardcastle,  Trinity. 
),  Whetstone,  St.  John's. 
CampbeU,  Lord  C.,  Trinity. 
Pardoe,  St.  Peter's. 
Bichards,  Emmanuel. 
DanieU,  Gaius. 


Dalton,  Trinity. 
Maitland,  Trinity. 
Waterlow,  Trinity. 
Williamson,  St.  John's. 
Dale,  St.  John's. 
Richardson,  St.  Peter's. 
Bomer,  Trinity  HaU. 
Wilde,  Trinity. 


HISTORICAL  TRIPOS.' 

E2LAHIKBBS. 

J.  R.  Seeley. 
G.  H.  Monro. 
Y.  H.  Stanton. 
G.  W.  Prothero. 


FIBST  CLASS. 


Ds.  Thomely,  Trinity  HaU. 
~  Bond,  Trinity  Hall. 
Dean,  St.  Peter's. 
Baikes,  Ttinily. 


{ 


R2 
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Ds.  Parker,  St.  John's. 


SECOND  CLASS. 

I  Lupton,  Trinity. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Darch,  Jesus. 

Hastings,  8t.  John's. 

Jones,  Jesus. 

Agnew,  Trinity. 

Belts,  Trinity. 

Hatton,  Trinity  Hall. 

Marryat,  Down. 

Douglas,  Trinity, 
s    Hilton,  Trinity. 
L  Seymour,  Trinity. 


{ 


INDEX. 

The  fignres  between  [  ]  refer  to  Part  I. 


Aberdabe,  Vide  Welsh  Colliery. 

Academy,  Exhibition  op  the  Koyal. 
Vide  Art,  [349]. 

Accidents. — Alpine,  85;  to  Mr.  An- 
derson, 124 ;  at  Bath,  56 ;  at  BoUington, 
17  ;  at  Brighton,  ih. ;  at  Edinburgh, 
128;  from  ether,  110;  to  a  geologist, 
68 ;  a  glacier  adventure,  61 ;  at 
Hackney,  120 ;  at  Jarrow,  92 ;  to 
Mdme.  Lablache,  103;  to  Major 
Lloyd,  89 ;  at  Queenstown,  8 ;  to  som- 
nambulists, 5 ;  at  Sheffield,  131 ;  in 
Staffordshire,  61 ;  at  Stockport,  128 ; 
to  Mr.  A.  Walshe,  89. 

Adams,  Captain,  of  the  "  Corea,"  19. 

Africa,  South,  Confederation  Bill, 
[48] ;  Lord  Carnarvon  on  the  Trans- 
vaal annexation,  [75] ;  Sir  T.  Shep- 
stone's  proclamation,  [79];  remon- 
strance of  S.  African  Government, 
[80]  ;  outbreak  of  a  Kaffir  war,  [82]. 

Agricultural  Hall  Cattle  Show, 
124. 

Albert  Medals  conferred  upon  Welsh 
miners,  74. 

Alexandra  Palace,  Hawking  at  the, 
20. 

Alfred  the  Great,  Completion  of  the 
statue  of,  59;  unveiling  of  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  70. 

Alpine  Accidents,  61,  86. 

Amateur  Championship  of  the 
Thames,  71. 

Ambulance  Mancextyres  at  Dresden, 
61. 

America.    Vide  United  States. 

Anderson,  Frederick  S.,  sad  death 
of,  124. 

Andrews,  St.,  University  Rector- 
ship, 116. 

Animals,  The  sufferings  of,  79 ;  sale  by 
auction  of,  87. 

Anson,  Col.  the  Hon.  A.,  Obituary 
notice,  162. 

Anthropological  Institute  op 
Great  Britain,  [376]. 

Antonelli,  Cardinal,  Lawsuit,  [233] . 

Appendix.    Vufo  Public  Documents. 


Aquarium,  The  Brighton,  Action 
against,  44;  birth  of  a  sea-lion  at, 
47. 

Arctic  Exploration,  Captain  Sir  G. 
S.  Nares'  paper  on  the,  28. 

ARMAMENTS.-German,  [220] ;  Japanese, 
[302]  ;  Russian,  [188],  [249]  ;  Turk- 
ish,  [189]. 

Armt. — The  Estimates,  [27] ;  Promotion 
Warrant,  [69] ;  changes  in  the,  68 ; 
sad  death  of  an  officer,  59. 

Arnold,  Arthur,  "Through  Persia," 
[339]. 

Arnold,  Mr.  T.  J.,  Obituary  notice, 
144. 

Artisans'  Dwellings  Case,  Termina- 
tion of,  107 ;  the  trial,  186. 

Art,  Retrospect  of,  [349]  ;  opening  of 
the  Grosvenor  Gtellery,  [ib.] ;  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition,  [351];  the 
Water-colours,  [361] ;  at  the  Gros- 
venor Gallery,  [362];  specimens  of 
sculpture,  [363] ;  new  dramatical 
productions,  [370]  ;  Linton's  "Tem- 
ples of  Paestum,"  22 ;  revival  of  art 
etching,  40;  Wagner  Festival,  44; 
story  of  Van  de  Velde,  46;  Mr.  J. 
Foster's  bequest,  48;  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's  relics  of  Troy,  128. 

Ascot  Cup-day,  59. 

Ashley,  Hon.  W.,  Obituary  notice, 
141. 

Astronomical  Discoveries,  [382]. 

Australia,  General  election,  [110]; 
Chinese  immigration  question,  [111] ; 
New  South  Wales,  [113] ;  exhibition 
in  Melbourne,  130. 

Austria  and  Hungary.— History  of 
the  year,  [221]  ;  policy  on  the  East- 
ern Question,  [ib.']  ;  divergence  of 
popular  opinion,  [222]  ;  deputation 
to  Kossuth,  [ib.]  ;  Ministerial  state- 
ments, [223]  ;  mobilisation,  [ib,]  ; 
meeting  of  the  two  Emperors,  [224] ; 
speech  of  Herr  Tisza,  [ib,]  ;  legal 
ttatus  of  "Old  Catholics,"  [226]; 
financial  position  of  Hungary,  [226]  ; 
policy  of  Count  Andrassy,  [227]. 
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** Avalanche  "  and  "  Forest  "  colli- 
sion, 88 ;  inquiry  into,  100. 


Baoeiiot,  Mr.  Walter,  Obituary 
notice,  138. 

Bailey,  Mr.  John,  Obituary  notice, 
148. 

Bain,  Mr.  A.,  Obituary  notice,  133. 

Baker,  Major,  "  Turkey  in  Europe," 
[330]. 

Baker,  Sir  H.  W.,  Obituary  notice, 
136. 

Balkans,  the,  Crossing  of,  by  Gen. 
Gourko,  [193],  [252]. 

Balliol  College,  Opening  of  the  new 
hall  of,  5. 

Bandon,  the  Earl  of.  Obituary 
notice,  130. 

Barker,  Lady,  "  Year's  Housekeeping 
in  South  Africa,"  [336]. 

Barrow,  Maj.-Gen.  L.,  Obituary  no- 
tice, 162. 

Bath,  Frightful  accident  at,  56. 

Battle  Abbey  ,Burglary  at,  17. 

Baxter,  Langley.  Vide  Artisans' 
Dwellings. 

Beaconsfield,  Lord — in  the  House  of 
Lords,  [12];  maiden  speech,  [14]; 
reported  retirement,  [22] ;  Mr.  Pi- 
gott's  case,  [70]  ;  speech  at  the 
Mansion  House,  [122]  ;  the  Queen's 
visit  to,  [125],  125. 

Beethoven's  Pianoforte,  14. 

Belcher,  Admiral  Sir  Edward, 
Obituary  notice,  130. 

Belgium,*  The  Rubens  Festival,  [272]  ; 
Ninth  Congress  of  Socialists,  [273]  ; 
opening  of  the  Chambers,  [274]. 

Bell,  Gen.  Sir  (?.,  Obituary  notice, 
153. 

Benson,  Dr.,  Consecration  of  the  Bi- 
shop of  Truro,  30. 

Bentinck,  Lieut.-Gen.  Arthur  Ca- 
vendish, Obituary  notice,  165. 

Berlin  Gallery,  Picture  robbery, 
25. 

Bicycle  Club  Meeting,  90. 

Big  Spring  Station,  Robbery  of  a 
train  at,  91. 

Bishops,  Consecration  of  three, 
120. 

Blackheath  Highwaymen,  61 ;  ar- 
rest and  trial  of,  106. 

Blackmore's,  R.  D.,  "Erema,"  [346]. 

Blantyre  Mine  Colliery  accident, 
106  ;  inquiry  into,  115. 

Blewitt's  Buildings,  Eviction  of 
tenants  from,  63. 

Blind  Men  employed  in  mines,  86. 

Blondin  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  97. 

Blue- COAT  Boy,  Suicide  of  a,  66  ;  re- 
port of  committee  of  enquiry  upon, 
81. 

Bolton,  Fire  at  the  Stonehill  Colliery, 


10 ;  Liberal  Association  at,  75 ;  mi- 
sery of  operatives,  97;  the  spinners' 
strike,  106. 

Book,  the  first  Printed,  42. 

Bowerbank,  Me.  John  Scott,  Obi- 
tuary notice,  139. 

"  BowRiNG,  The  Autobiographical  Re- 
collections of  Sir  John,"  [311]. 

BoYTON,  Captain,  Swimming  feat  of, 
131. 

Bradlauoh,  Mr.,  Prosecution  of,  62. 

Brazil,  Visit  of  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press of,  58. 

Bromley,  Me.  Valentine,  Obituary 
notice,  141. 

Bridge  over  the  Tay,  94. 

Brigham  Young,  Death  of,  [296]; 
reading  of  the  will,  87. 

Bright,  Mr.  J.,  On  capital  pnnishment^ 
[61]  ;  on  household  sufEhtge,  [67]  ; 
at  Rochdale,  [120]. 

Brighton  Aquarium,  The  action 
against,  45;  birth  of  a  sea-lion  at, 
47; 

Brighton,  Explosion  of  gas  at,  17. 

Bristol  Cathedral,  R^toration  of, 
104. 

British  Association,  The,  at  Ply- 
mouth, 78,  [371]. 

Bruce,  Statue  op  Robebt,  118. 

Bryan  Hall  Colliery  Accident,  92. 

"Bryan  Waller  Procter"  (Barry 
Cornwall),  [316]. 

Bryce,  Death  of  Db.  James,  68. 

Bryce,  J.,  « Transcancasia  and  Ara- 
rat," [332]. 

Budget  and  Annual  Estimates, 
[42]. 

Bulwer,  Mr.  W.  B.  Lttton,  Obituary 
notice,  148. 

Burglaries  and  Robbebies. — At 
Audley  End,  122  ;  at  Blackheath,  51 ; 
at  Battle  Abbey,  17 ;  at  Clapham,  96; 
at  Clayton,  124;  in  Epping  Forest, 
110;  of  Foreign  Bonds,  85;  at  Hal- 
stead  Place,  114 ;  at  Lichfield,  131 ; 
at  Wimbledon,  117. 

BuRNABY,  Capt.  Fbed.,  "On  Horse- 
back through  Asia,"  [333]. 

Burns,  Unveiling  the  statae  of,  11. 

Bute,  Destruction  of  the  mansion  of 
the  Marquis  of,  119. 


Cabinet,  The,  242 ;  changes  in  [32]. 

Cabrera,  Marshal,  Obitnary  notice, 
144. 

Cameron,  Captain,  "  Across  Africa,'* 
[335]. 

Campden  Hill,  Commemoration  ser- 
vice at  St.  George's,  39. 

"  Campbell,  John  M*Leod,"  [316], 

Campbell,  Lord  G.,  ''Log  Lettera 
from  the  <  Challenger,*  **  [834]. 

Canada,   Farewell  bajiqaet  to  Lotd 
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DofEerin  [108];  -the  award  of  the 

Halifax  Fisheries  Ck)minission,  [110]. 
Canabib,  Admibal,  Obitnazy  notice, 

167. 
Cantbrbuby,  Addbbbs  of  the  Aboh- 

bishop  of,  [117]. 
Cantbbbuby     Viscount,     Obituary 

notice,  149. 
Capital  Punishmbnt,  Debate  on,  [61]. 

CABDIFFTHBATBE,DestmOtion  of,  124. 

Cabpbntbb,  Miss  Maby,  Obituary 
notice,  148. 

Cabbieb  PiOEONis,  Racing  of,  72  ; 
breeding  of,  77. 

**  Cashmbbb,"  Wreck  of  the,  66. 

Cato  Stbbbt  Conspibaoy,  Death  of 
the  last  survivor  of  the,  6. 

Cavill,  Mb.  Fbbdebiok,  Swims  the 
Channel,  83. 

Caxton  Celebbatioh,  The.— Meet- 
ing at  Westminstei^^bbey,  26 ;  the  first 
printed  book,  42 ;  special  service  at 
the  Abbey,  63 ;  the  Walter  machine, 
[374]. 

Cbntenabian,  Dinner  party  to  a,  49. 

CHAnraKO  A  Wife  at  Lincoln,  120. 

Chanhel  Subicabine  Tuknel,  The, 
96. 

Chapman,  M.,  Autobiography  of  Har- 
riet Martinean,  [307]. 

Chabino  Cboss  Hospital,  Enlarge- 
ment of,  29. 

Chabity  Oboanisation  Society, 
The,  69. 

Chattebley,  Boiler  explosion  at,  61. 

Chefoo  Convention,  The,  112. 

Cheshibe,  Extraordinary  accident  in, 
17. 

Chisholm,  Majob  a.,  Obituary  no- 
tice, 166. 

China.— -Foreign  trade  with,  [297] ; 
fearful  &unine  in,  [ib,"]  ;  storms  and 
floods,  [298]  ;  tail-cutting  epidemic, 
47. 

Chinese  Advocate,  A,  131. 

Chinese  Ambassadobs  in  London,  12 ; 
assault  on  a  servant  of  the  Embassy, 
13  ;  the  "Tottering  Lily,"  46;  visit 
to  the  Law  Courts,  64;  the  Chefoo 
Convention,  112. 

Chisholm,  Mbs.  Caboline,  Obituary 
notice,  139. 

Chiswick,  Historical  loss  at,  46. 

Chbistophbb-Nisbbt-Hamilton,  The 
Right  Hon.  R.  A.,  Obituary  notice, 
162. 

Chbist's  Hospital.— Suicide  of  a 
scholar,  66 ;  official  enquiry,  81. 

Chronicle  of  Bemabkablb  Oocub- 

BENCES,  1. 

Chubch  Congbess,  The,  100. 
Chubch  Leaoub,  The,  65. 
City  Pbopebty,  Value  of,  66. 
City  Road,  Outrage  and  bmgluy  in 
the,  98. 


Civio  Pageant,  The,  112. 

Clabke,  Mb.  Cowden,  Obituary  no- 
tice, 139. 

Clayton,  Burglary  at,  124. 

Cleopatba*s  Needle,  Removal  of,  15 ; 
eventful  voyage  of,  103. 

Clebkb,  Abghdbaoon,  Obituary  no- 
tice, 166. 

Cliffobd,  Admtbal  Snt  AuauBTirfl, 
Obituary  notice,  187. 

COBBOLD,  Rev.  R.,  Obituary  notice, 
133. 

COBDBN,  Mbs.  R.,  Obituary  notioe, 
142 ;  the  documents  of  Mr.  Richard, 
42. 

Cochbanb's,  Lobd,  PBnnoN,  218. 

CODBINGTON,  ADMIRAL  SiB  HBNBY  J., 

Obituaiy  notice,  166. 

Colubby  Explosions.  FUfo  Mining 
Casualties. 

«  Collins,  Mobi^imbb,**  [3131. 

COLOBADO  Bbbtlb,  Thb,  at  Miilheim, 
62 ;  at  Hereford,  73 ;  in  the  Glasgow 
Post-office,  80;  offliiBial  papers  re- 
lating thereto,  221. 

Comfton,  Mb.  H.,  Obituaiy  notice, 
167. 

CoNNEAU,  Dr.,  Obituary  notice,  166. 

CONSPIBACY,  Extraordinary  charge  of, 
32. 

Constantinople,  Heavy  rains  at,  7. 

Convict  Pbison  Fabming,  86. 

CooPEB,  Mb.  Geobge,  Obituaiy  notice, 
148. 

CoBK,  Fatal  accident  to.  Major  Lloyd, 
near,  89. 

CouLSON,  Mb.  William,  Obituaiy 
notice,  144. 

Covbnt  Gabdbn,  Old  custom  at,  53. 

Cbbkdmoob  Rifle  Match,  Tbx,  90 

Cbesswell  v.  Walbond,  174. 

Cbiminal  Cases.— Artisans'  dwellings, 
107 ;  City  Road  outrage,  98 ;  oon- 
spirapy,  charge  of,  32 ;  detective  oon- 
spinu^,  93,  116;  extortion,  charge 
of,  92;  Foreign  Bonds  robbery,  85; 
highway  robberies,  61,  106,  110; 
Leeds,  execution  at,  30 ;  Oxford 
murder,  128 ;  Penge  murder,  68, 95, 
102 ;  turf  frauds,  38. 

*<  Crown  Prince,**  Poisoning  of  the  erew 
of  the,  73. 

CUPPAGE,  JJXUT^WK,  8iB  R.,  Obi- 
tuary notice,  142. 

GzAB  of  Russia,  The.— Return  to  8k 
Petersburg,  [256] ;  temporary  resi- 
dence at  Plojesti,  68 ;  confers  knight- 
hood upon  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes, 
111. 


Danube  Cbossbd  by  the    invading 

RuBsiaos,  [191]. 
D'Alton  Bdwabo   Gount,  Obituaiy 

notioe,158. 
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Darwin,  Mr  Charles,  Testimonial 
to,  22  ;  made  Doctor  of  liuws,  114. 

Davis,  Capt.  J.  E.,  Obituary  notice, 
133. 

Dawson,  Col.  R.  P.,  Obituary  no- 
tice, li)8. 

Dean  Peter,  "  Theodore  Parker," 
[342]. 

De  Clifkohd,  Lord,  Obituary  notice, 
153. 

Delhi.  Grand  ceremonials  at  Procla- 
mation of  Empress  of  India,  [83]. 

Denmark.— The  Crown  and  the  Folke- 
thinp,  [275]  ;  iinance  laws,  [i&.] ; 
autumn  races,  [iJ.] ;  State  trial  of 
Ministers,  [276] ;  Battle  of  the 
Budget,  lib.]. 

Derby  Day  at  Epsom,  52. 

Derby,  Lord,  On  the  Eastern  Question, 
[13]  ;  Atrocity  Despatch,  [16]  ;  Go- 
vernment policy,  [121]. 

Detectives,  Conspiracy  of,  exami- 
nation at  Bow  Street,  93;  trial,  116, 
1J)1. 

Diamond-cutting  by  Females,  67. 

DiGBY,  Col.  G.  S.,  Obituary  notice, 
140. 

Discovery  of  Coins  near  Verona,  13 ; 
at  Cupar  Fife,  47. 

Disraeli,  Mr.     J^de  Beaconsfield. 

Dodge,  Col.  U.  L,  "  Hunting  Grounds 
of  the  Great  West,"  [338]. 

DoNC ASTER  Races,  The,  87. 

Donkeys,  High  price  of,  107. 

Doran's,  Dr.,  "Londonin  the  Jacobite 
Times,"  [345]. 

Drury  Lane,  Public  garden  in,  21. 

Dublin.- -Mrs.  F.  E.  Hoggan  obtains 
an  M.D.  degree,  10 ;  Miser,  death  of  a, 
105;  Patrick's  Day  celebrations,  24; 
railway  accident,  64. 

DuFFERiN,  Lord,  Farewell  banquet  to, 
[108]. 

Dundas,  Right  Hon.  Sir  David, 
Obituary  notice,  140. 

Dundonald,  Lord,  Petition  for  com- 
pensation to,  26. 

Durham,  Mr.,  Will  of  tlie  late,  121 ; 
obituary  notice,  162. 


Eardlky-Wilmot,  Majou-Gen.F.  M., 
Obituary  notice,  158. 

Earthquakes,  31M00,  [295],  [370]. 

Eastern  Question,  The.— Political 
.asf)ccts  of,  [2]  ;  speeches  during  the 
recess,  [5];  Mr.  Ghidstone's  **bag 
and  bagjjrage  "  policy,  [6]  ;  failure  of 
the  Coniferencc,  [Z^.]  ;  Prince  Gort- 
chakow's  Note,  [ib.']  ;  recall  of  Sir 
H.  Elliott,  [7]  ;  the  Queen's  Speech, 
[12];  Lord  Derby's  Atrocity  Des- 
patch, [16];  Government  policy,  [17]  ; 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Resolutions,  [33]: 
latter    sittings   of  the    Conference, 


[1C8]  ;  and  failure,  [171]  ;  Tnrkiah 
Circular  Note,  [172] ;  disgrace  of 
Midhat  Pasha,  [175]  ;  Bnssian  Note, 
[179] ;  London  Protocol,  [181]  ;  Rus- 
sia's view  of  her  mission,  [185] ; 
declaration  of  war,  [186]  ;  indepen- 
dence of  Roumania,  [190]  ;  Austrian 
I)olicy,  [223] ;  independence  of 
Servia,  [260] ;  political  speeches  in 
the  autumn,  [120] ;  summoning  of 
Parliament,  [125]  ;  opinions  of  press 
upon,  [126].  J^de  Russia  and  State 
Papers. 

East  London  Hospital  fob  Chil- 
dren, 46. 

EcHLiN,  8m  F.  F.,  Obituary  notice, 
163. 

Edinburgh,  Accident  to  a  somnambu- 
list, 6;  burning  of  the  Queen's 
Theatre,  31 ;  fall  of  a  building,  128. 

Education,  The  New  Code  of,  228. 

Edwards,  Amelia  B.,  "A  thousand 
Miles  up  the  Nile,"  [336]. 

Egypt. — Convention  for  suppression  of 
slave  trade,  [114] :  policy  of  the 
Viceroy,  [266] ;  Col.  Gordon,  Governor 
of  the  Soudan,  [266] ;  loss  of  the 
"Latof,"  [267];  appointment  of 
foreigners  to  public  offices,  [tft.] ; 
peace  with  Abyssinia,  [268]  ;  Escort 
for  the  Egyptian  Contingent,  [tft.] ; 
protection  of  the  Suez  Cs^ial,  [269]  ; 
l^rince  Hassan,  [270] ;  report  of  the 
Public  Debt  Commissioners,  [271] J 

Electric  Light,  Experiments  with, 
66,  82,  110,  [374]. 

Eliot,  Sir  Ed.  G.,  Obituary  notice, 
163. 

Ellis,  Mr.  R.  S.,  Obituary  notice,  162. 

Epping  Forest,  Highway  robbeiy  in, 
110. 

Erle,  Right  Hok.  Peter,  Obituaiy 
notice,  133. 

Erskine,  Lord,  Obituary  notice,  145. 

Etching,  Revival  of  art,  40. 

*'  Eten,"  loss  of  the  steamship,  69. 

Eton  and  Harrow  C.C,  The,  69. 

"  EucALYPaiNTHB,"  The  new  liqaenr, 
69. 

"  European,"  Wreck  of  the,  121. 

EwALD's  "Sir  Robert  Walpole," 
[323]. 

"  EwiNG,  Memoir  of  Bishop,"  [315]. 

Execution,  Terrible  scene  at  Leeds, 
30. 

Exhibition,  Proposed  Australian,  130. 

Explosions.    Vide  Mining  OAsnalties. 


Fairlie,  Lady  Cuningham.— A  long- 
lived  family,  54. 

Famine  in  India.     Vtde  India. 

Fasting  Girl,  A.,  130. 

Female  HEROiSM.—Mdlle.  Doda,  56; 
Miss  Grace  Bussell,  115. 
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Female  Profession,  A  New,  67. 

Febousson,  Sib  William,  Obituary 
notice,  137. 

"FiDDLBB  Joss*s"  Thieves'  Supper, 
19. 

Fibes.— American  Patent  Office,  94, 
101 ;  Bolton,  colliery  disaster,  10 ; 
Brighton,  gas  explosion,  17 ;  Cardiff 
Theatre,  124 ;  Coldbath  Fields  Prison, 
27 ;  Edinburgh  Queen's  Theatre,  31 ; 
Fenner's  oil  factory,  101 ;  Inverary 
Castle,  102  ;  MillwaU,  93, 101 ;  Mill- 
wall  Docks,  126;  New  York,  84; 
Penzance,  78 ;  Rothsay,  the  Marquis 
of  Bute's  mansion,  119;  St.  John's, 
N.B.,  60 ;  Washington,  94, 101 ;  Wor- 
cester Theatre,  118. 

FiTZGEBALD,   FIBLD-MABSHAL   SIB  J. 

F.,  Obituary  notice,  140. 

Fleming,  Majob-Gbn.  Le,  Obituary 
notice,  149. 

Floods.     Vide  Storms. 

"Flying  Scotchman,"  Accident  to 
the,  29. 

Folkestone  Ritual  Case.— Judg- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council,  47 ;  de- 
fiance of  the  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  60 ; 
secession  resulting  from,  ih.  Vide 
Trials,  169. 

FoNBLANQUE,  Mr.  De,  «  Lives  of  the 
Lords  Strangford,"  [321]. 

Fobbes,  Mb.  Abchibald,  The  insig- 
nia of  a  Knight  of  St.  Stanislas  con- 
ferred upon.  111. 

FoBDYCE,  Sib  John.  Obituary  notice, 
137. 

FoBBiGN  Bonds,  Robbery  of,  86. 

FOBBIGN  HiSTOBY,  [129]. 

Fobsteb  Bequest,  The,  48. 

Fbance.— History  of  the  year,  [129]  ; 
M.  Simon's  Administration,  [130] ; 
cemsus  of  Paris,  [1311;  death  of 
Gen.  Changamier,  [i^.J  ;  Parliamen- 
tary episode,  [136]  ;  Constitutional 
powers  vested  in  the  President,  [138] ; 
death  of  M.  Thiers,  [144]  ;  funeral, 
[145]  ;  addresses  at  the  grave,  [147] ; 
political  tour  of  the  President,  [149j ; 
its  failure,  [150]  ;  prosecution  of  M. 
Gambetta,  [161],  [166],  89  ;  MacMa- 
hon's  Manifesto,  [161]  ;  official  de- 
crees, [163]  ;  death  of  M.  le  Terrier, 
lib.'] ;  M.  Thiers'  posthumous  address, 
[i^.]  ;  the  elections,  [154]  ;  Second 
Manifesto,  [165] ;  electoral  addresses, 
lib."] ;  results  of  elections,  [167]^ 
opening  of  new  Chamber,  [168^ 
Marshal  MacMahon's  Message,  \IB6\ 
terminates  crisis,  [166] ;  military 
medal  conferred  upon  Mdlle.  Dodu, 
65 ;  discovery  of  Roman  remains  at 
Paris,  81.     Vide  National  Assembly. 

Fbanklin  Expedition,  Belies  of,  96. 

Fbeeman,  Ed.  A.,  "  Ottoman  Power,** 
[331]. 


Fbost,  Me.   William  E.,    Obituary 

notice,  148. 
Fboude,  J.  A.,  «  Short  Studies,"  [327]. 
"  Fbihts  op  Philosophy,  Thk,*^  Pto- 

secution  of  the  publishers  of,  62. 


Gabbibl,  ViBaiNiA,  Obituary  notice, 
166. 

Gaob,  Viscount,  Obituary  notice, 
134. 

<<  Gainsbobouoh  Duchess,'*  The,  66. 

Gale,  William,  Pedestrian  feats  of, 
98, 114. 

Gambetta,  M.,  proeecation  of  [151], 
[166],  89. 

Gabibaldi,  Biociotti,  Adventurous 
career  of,  20. 

Gbldabt,  Bey.  Db.  T.,  Obituary  no- 
tice, 168. 

Gebmans,  The  Eabl  of  St.,  Obituary 
notice,  163. 

Gebmant.— History  of  the  year,  [205] ; 
military  anniversary,  [id.] ;  opening 
of  Prussian  Diet,  [206] ;  the  Budget, 
[207]  ;  the  Erupp  gun,  [ibJ]  ;  elec- 
tions for  the  BeiciuBtag,  [it.] ;  sec- 
tarian divisions  of  Catholics,  [id.]  ; 
opening  of  German  Parliaments, 
[208]  ;  speeches  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
[209] ;  Alsace-Lorraine,  [2101 ;  90th 
birthday  of  Emperor,  t^Hj  f  ^^ 
"Chancellor  crisis,"  [212];  State 
visit  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  [ih,'] ;  **  Old 
CathoHc"  Synod,  [216];  « Kaiser- 
week  "  festi^,  [ib.]  ;  population  and 
religious  statistics,  [^141;  autumn 
mantBuvres,  [215]  ;  second  session  of 
the  Diet,  [id.] ;  financial  statement, 
[216] ;  debate  on  Administrative 
reform,  [217]  ;  Loan  Bill,  [218] ;  the 
Emperor's  shooting  excursion,  [id.] ; 
death  of  Count  Wrangel,  [ib,]  and 
General  Von  Cannstein^  [219] ;  de- 
bate on  worship  and  education,  [id.1 
development  of  naval  power,  [220] 
robbery  from  the  Berlin  Galleiy,  25 
the  Colorado  beetle  at  Miilheixn,  62 
subterranean  telegraphy,  82,  84. 

Giant,  Death  op  a,  38. 

Gladstone,  Mb.,  at  Hawaiden,  [6] ; 
at  Tftunton,  [7];  on  the  Eastern 
Question,  [17[  *;  attacks  the  Govern- 
ment policy,  [24] ;  resigns  liberal 
Leadership  [32] ;  **  Five  Beeolutlons," 
[33]  ;  visit  to  Ireland,  [118],  111 ; 
speech  at  Holyhead,  [118] ;  inter- 
viewed by  Bolton  Liberal  Asaooia- 
tion,  75 ;  returned  as  Lord  Bector  of 
Gla^g^ow  University,  118. 

Glaboow.— Statue  to  Bobert  Bums, 
11 ;  Lord  Hartington  at,  [119] ;  Mr. 
Gladstone  letamed  as  Lord  Baotor 
of  University,  118. 

Gold,  German  demand  for,  74. 
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CfORDON,  Col.,  Statement  of,  19. 

Gorilla,  Exhibition  of  a  young,  79  ; 
death  of,  115. 

Grant,  Mr.  Albert,  Sale  of  pictures 
of,  40. 

Grantley,  Lord,  Obituary  notice, 
153. 

Greece. — Excitement  in,  [263]  ;  war- 
like feeling  in  the  provinces,  [*/;.]  ; 
new  Cabinet,  [?ft.]  ;  its  policy,  [264]  ; 
Ijord  Derby  and  the  Government, 
[?'&.]  ;  death  of  Constantino  Canaris, 
[265]. 

GREENouCrH,  Mr.,  Sad  death  of,  25. 

Greville-Howard,  The  Hon.  Mrs., 
Obituary  notice,  163. 

Grifpies- Williams,  Sir  W.  L.,  Obi- 
tuary notice,  147. 

Grosvenor  Gallery,  Opening  of  the, 
[340]. 


Hackney  Churchyard,  Fatal  acci- 
dent in,  120. 
Halp-a-Century  Celebrations,  49. 
Halifax,  Dr.,  Good  fortune  of,  22. 
Halifax      Fisheries     Commission 

Award,  [110],  [293]. 
Hall,  Commander  J.,  Obituary  no- 
tice, 134. 
Hall,  Mr.  C,  Ai)pointed  .is  Attorney- 
General  to  II.Ii.H.  Prince  of  Wales, 

115. 
Halliday,    Mr.    Andrew,   Obituary 

notice,  142. 
Hamilton,   Sir   William,   Obituary 

notice,  137. 
Hartin(;ton,  Lord,  on  the   Eastern 

Question,  [119]. 
Harvest  op  the  Sea,  The,  129. 
Hatch  AM  Disturbances.     TuIa  St. 

James's. 
Hastings,    Sir     V.      "  Lectures    on 

Poetr>',"  [341]. 
Hawking  at  the   Alexandra  Palace, 

20. 
Hawkins,  Mr.   F.,  Obituary    notice, 

165. 
Hkadlry,    Lord,      Obituary    notice, 

153. 
Hkdley,  Mu.  T.,  Endows  a  Bisliopric, 

93. 
Henson,  The  Rev.  Josiah  ("Uncle 

Tom"),  Visit  to  P^njrland,  11. 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Louis  III.,  Grand 

DiTKE  OF,  Obituary  notice,  149. 
Historical  Loss,  An,  45. 
Historical  Parallel,  An,  53. 
HoARE,  Mr.,  Obituary  notice,  145. 
HoBART,    The   Hon.  A.   C,  (Hobart 

Pasha),  Stor>M)f,  13. 
HOGGAN,    Mrs.    F.    P.,     Successfully 

passes  M.D.  examination  in  Dublin, 

19. 
Holland.— Funeral     of    the    Queen, 


^. 


'271] ;   obituary  notice,    149 ;    the 
"tndget,  [271]  ;  new  O^binet,  [ibJ], 
Home  Bule. — Systematio  obstrnctioa 
of  the  bosiness  of  the  House,  [45] ; 


the  "  Long  sitting  of  July  31, 
modifications  in  Uie  Boles  of  Debate, 
[47]  ;  tlie  South  Africa  Bill,  [48] ; 
amendments,  [49]  ;  Mr.  Batt*s  repu- 
diation of  the  Obstractiyes,  [50]  ; 
length  of  the  sitting,  [t^.]  ;  Mr.  F^- 
nell*s  tactics,  [51]  ;  the  Judicature 
Bill,  [53] ;  motion  for  a  Committee 
on  Home  Bule,  [54]  ;  defeat  of  a 
Liberal  candidate  at  Salf  ord,  [56] ;  Mr. 
Butt's  Land  BUI,  [57] ;  aUeged  grie- 
vances, [tJ.];  Mr.  O'Connor  Power's 
motion  for  release  of  convicts,  [id]. 

Hop-picking,  Completion  of,  95. 

Horse  Show,  The  Annual,  56. 

horse-rlauohtebing  by  dynamite 

C5. 

Horton  Church,  Be-opening  of,  55. 

Hospital  for  Children,  The  East 
London,  45. 

House  of  Commons.  Fufo  Parliament. 

House  of  Correction,  Oreat  fire  at 
the  Coldbath  Fields,  27. 

Household  Suffrage  in  thb  Coun- 
ties.—Debate,  [62] ;  division,  [66]  ; 
labourers'  delegate  meeting,  [67]. 

Hughenden,  Boyal  visit  to,  125. 

Humane  Discovery,  65. 

Humane  Society's  Medals,  115. 

Hungary.     Vide  Austria. 

Hunt,  Mr.  Ward,  Death  of,  [32]; 
obituary  notice,  [54]. 

Hydrophobia,  Deaths  from,  108, 109. 


Income  and  Expenditure,  242. 

India. — I^roclamation  of  the  Queen  as 
Empress,  [2]  ;  the  Delhi  ceremonial, 
[83],  1;  Lord  Lytton's  description 
of  the  ceremonials  and  rejoicings, 
[i^.]  ;  terrible  famines  tbronghoat 
the  country,  [93]  ;  Government  relief 
measures,  [94]  ;  visit  to  the  Famine 
districts,  [95]  ;  end  of  the  Famine  in 
Madras,  [96]  ;  the  mortality,  [97]  ; 
the  Mansion  House  Belief  Fond,  [98], 
95 ;  Sir  J.  Strachey's  Budget,  [98]  ; 
Sir  J.  Stephen  on  Indian  expen- 
diture, [101]  ;  Lord  Hamilton's  an- 
nual statement,  [103]  ;  the  Eastern 
Question,  [104]  ;  the  Pimjab  Frontier, 
[105] ;  Jowaki  war,  [107]  ;  scientific 
views  of  the  Famine,  [382]  ;  oorions 
ceremony  at  Indore,  73. 

Intemperance,  Debate  oh,  [58]. 

International  Trade  in  Hobses, 
123. 

Inverary  Castle,  Fire  at,  102. 

Ireland. — Award  to  the  widow  of  Mr. 
J.  Young,  72 ,'  Mr.  Gladstone's  viait 
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to,  111 ;  Masonic  Grand  Lodge,  im- 
portant resolution,  112. 

Irish  Judioatubb  Act,  The,  [63], 

"IBISH  Obstructivbs.**  Fultf  Home 
Bnle. 

ISLEWOBTH,  Bniglary  at  Gordon  House, 
47. 

ITALY.—History  of  the  year,  [228]; 
health  of  the  Pope,  [229] ;  Clerloal 
Abuses  Bill,  [id.]  ;  FigaL  Allocation, 
[230]  ;  Ministerial  reply,  [id.] ;  finan- 
cial statement,  [231]  ;  Clerical  Bill 
rejected,  [232]  ;  jubilee  of  the  Pope's 
consecration,  [id.] ;  anniversary  of 
the  Italian  Ck>nstitntion,  [id.]  ;  the 
Cardinal  Antonelli  Lawsuit,  [2^31 ; 
failing  health  of  the  Pope,  [237]  ; 
Ministerial  crisis,  [238] ;  tiie  new 
Cabinet,  [id.]. 


Jacob,  Gebtbudb  L.,  « The  Baja  of 

Sarawak,"  [319]. 
James,    Lieut.-Gen.     Sib    Hbkby, 

Obituary  notice,  149. 
Japan.— Civil  war,  [299] ;  brief  history 

of,  [ib.'] ;  insurrection  in  Satsuma, 

[300]  ;  causes  of  complaint,  [301] ; 

the   Budget,  [ib,'] ;  army  and  navy, 

[302]. 
Japanesb  Ship,  Arrival  of  a,  67. 
Jabrow,  Six  children  killed  at,  92. 
Jeejbebhoy,  Sib  Jamsetjee,  Obituary 

notice,  154. 
JEBSEY,  "  COUBT  d'Hbbitaob,"  99. 
Judges,  Style  and  title  of,  41 ;  state 

visit  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  57. 


Kappib  Wab,  Outbreak  of  a,  [82]. 
Kabs,  FaU  of,  [197]. 
Kavanagh,  Miss  J.,  Obituary  notice, 
*    163. 
Kay- Shuttle woBTH,  Sib  James  P., 

Obituary  notice,  146. 
Kent,  The  Duke  of,  and  President 

Washington,  67. 

EIlKGSLEY,      «LlFE      OF       CHABLES," 

[306]. 
Kbupp  Gun,  Experiments  with,  [207] ; 

a  1,000  ton,  [214], 


Lablache,  Madame,  Death  of,  103. 
Ladies  admitted  to  Diplomas  at 

Hospitals,  [372]  ;  allowed  to  study 

at  the  Boyal  Free  Hospital,  [ib.]. 
Lakin,  Mb.  John,  Obituary  notice, 

137. 
Lake,  Majob-Gbn.,  Obituary  notice, 

150. 
Landells,    Mb.    Bobsbt,   Obituary 

notice,  134. 
Landslips,  on  the  8.S.B.,  5 ;  namw 

escape  of  the  Camborne  yjft.C.,  70. 


fi 


Landulph,  Extraordinary  conduct  of 

the  Rector  of,  113. 
Lanfbey,  M.,  Obituary  notice,  164. 
Laplandebs,  Exhibition  of,  114. 
Leeds,  Execution  at,  30. 
Legh,  Gbobgb  C,  Obituary  notice, 

149. 
Lbwbs'  ^  The  Physioal  Baflds  of  Mind," 

[343]. 
Lewin,  Mb.  Thomas,  Obituary  notice, 

134. 
"  Lightning  "  Torpedo-vessel,  The,  87. 
Lisbon  Sympathy  and  <<  The  Floods 

in  London,**  7. 
Litbbatubb,  Rbtbospsot  of,  [803]. 

LiTBBABY     WOBKS,      NBW-— «*  ACPOSS 

Africa,"  [335] ;  «  Book  of  P&alms," 
[341];  "Bowring,  Sir  J.,"  [311]; 
"Campbell,  John  M'Leod,"  [316]; 
"  ChaUenger,  The,"  [334]  ;  «  Collins, 
Mortimer,"  [813];  "Democracy  in 
Europe,"  [826];  "Emigrant  in 
Canada,"  [338];  "Epic  of  Hades," 
'847] ;  "  Epochs  of  Modem  History," 
'326];  "Ewing,  Bishop,"  [315]; 
"  Fergusson,  Sir  W.,"  [318] ;  "  Five 
Years*  Penal  Servitude,"  [339]: 
"  Forty  Years'  Becollections,"  [806]; 
"  Fronde's  Studies,"  [327]  ;  "  Hunt- 
ing Grounds  of  the  West,*^*  [888]  ; 
"  Journal  of  a  Besidence  at  Vienna," 
[318] ;  «  Kingsley,  Charles,"  [306] ; 
"  London  in  Jacobite  Times,"  [846]  ; 
"  Makers  of  Florence,"  [842] ; "  Mar- 
tineau,  Harriet,'!  [307] ;  "New  Be- 
pubHc,"  [3461;  "On  Horseback 
Through  Asia,^*  [888];  "Ottoman 
Power,"  [331]  ;  "  Ozanam,  Profenor 
Frederic,"  [819];  "Parker,  Theo- 
dore.  Life  and  teachings  of,"  [1342] ; 
"  Persia  by  Caravan,"  [889] ; "  Pern^" 
[338] ;  "  Physical  Basis  of  Mind,'* 
[343] ;  " Pius  IX.,"  [828] ;  "Poetry, 
Lectures  on,"  [841]  ;  "  Prince  Con- 
sort," [303];  "Prince  of  Wales's 
Tour,"  [328] ;  "  Procter,  Bryan  Wal 
ler,"  [316];  "Quincey,  Thos.  De," 
[314] ;  "  Baja  of  Sarawak,"  [819] ; 
"Benaissance  in  Italy,"  [844]; 
"  Bussia,"  [329]  ;  «  Bussian  Wars," 
[880] ;  "  Sea  of  Mountains,"  [887] ; 
"  Sermons,"  [848] ;  "  South  Africa," 
[837]  ;  "  Stoiy  of  My  Life,"  [310] ; 
"Stiangford,  Lords,"  [8311;  "Sum- 
ner, Charles,"  1822];  "Thonaand 
Miles  up  the  Nfle,"  [885] ;  Trans- 
caucasia,"[882]; "  Turkey  in  Europe," 
[830];  "Unknown  Bros,"  [848]; 
"Walpole,  Sir  B.,"  [828];  "Wel- 
lington, Field  Maxshal  Duke  of," 
[324] ;  "  WiUiams  Wynn,  Charlotte," 
[817]. 

LiYEBPOOL  Abt  Gallbby,  Opening  o^ 
oo. 

liLAKDUBiro  Pub,  Opening  of,  74. 
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Lloyd,  Majob,  Accidental  death  of, 

8l». 
Loch,  Mr.  George,  Obitnary  notice, 

156. 
Locke,   John,   Collection  of  letters, 

1)8. 
London  Athletic  Club,  The,  30. 
Lon(;man,  Mr.  Wm.,  Obituary  notice, 

156. 
*»  Long  Sitting,  The,"  of  July  31,  [48]. 
LoRNE,  Marquis  of,  **The  Book  of 

Psalms,"  [341]. 
Lothian,  Lady,  Obituary  notice,  145. 
LovETT,  Mr.  W.,  Obituary  notice,  156. 
Lou\TRE,  Addition    to  the    Egyptian 

collection  of  the,  59. 
LucAN,  Countess  of,  Obituary  notice, 

142. 
LusHiNGTON,  Admiral  Sir  S.,   Obi- 
tuary notice,  145. 
LUSHINGTON,  Mr.  Vernon,  97. 
Luther's  Bible,  Discovery  of  part  of, 

60. 
Lynn  Middle  Level  Works,  118. 


Mackay,  Charles,  "  Forty  Years*  Re- 
collections of  Life,"  [306]. 

Macnamara,  Mr.  Henry  Tyrwhitt 
Jones,  Obituary  notice,  138. 

Madagascar,  Abolition  of  slavery  in, 
[296]. 

Maine,  Sir  Henry  Sumner,  132. 

Manchester,  Aqueduct  to  connect 
Lake  Thirlwell  with,  64 ;  opening  of 
the  new  Town  Hall,  90. 

Mangles,  Mr.  R.  D.,  Obituary  notice, 
156. 

Manners-Sutton,  Right  Hon.  J., 
Obituary  notice,  149. 

Margate,  Gale  and  wrecks  at,  117. 

Marmozet,  The  Pigmy,  75. 

Marshman,  Mr.  J.  C,  Obituary  notice, 
154. 

Marsh,  Mrs.  G.,  Obituary  notice,  156. 

Martin,  T.,  "  Life  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort," [303]. 

Masonic  Lodge  of  Ireland,  Im- 
portant resolution  of,  112. 

Masons,  Operative,  Strike  of  the, 
64 ;  meeting  at  ClerkenwcU,  80 ; 
arrival  of  foreign  workmen,  95; 
accommodation  provided  for  them, 
104;  picketing,  107;  cost  of  the 
strike,  117;  engagement  of  Germans, 
119. 

Matthew  Booth,  Death  of,  6. 

May  Meetings,  The,  43. 

Mayoress,  Marriage  of  the  Lady,  76. 

May,  Sir  Thos.  Erskine,  "  Democracy 
in  Europe,"  [326]. 

Mbllish,  Sir  George,  Obituary  no- 
tice, 150. 

Merritt,  Mr.  Henry,  Obituary  notice, 
154. 


Merrt,  Mb.  James,  Obituary  notice, 
138. 

Mebthyb,  Great  Distress  at*  131. 

Meux*8,  Messrs.,  Bbewebt,  Well- 
boring  experiments  at,  76,  [378]. 

Michell,  Dr.,  Obituary  notice,  140. 

Middleton,  Lord,  Obituary  notice, 
165. 

Midhat  Pasha,  Fall  and  banishment 
of,  [176];  arrival  of,  49;  yisit  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  61. 

Midian,  Discoveries  in  the  Land  of, 
43. 

Millwall,  Great  fires  at^  93,  94. 

Milton's  First  Wife,  55. 

Milton,  Wm.  Viscount,  Obituary 
notice,  135. 

Miner,  A  fortunate,  33. 

Mining  Casualties.— Blantyre  pit, 
106 ;  inquiry  into,  115 ;  Bryan  Hall 
colliery,  92;  Great  Boys  oollierv, 
21  ;  Bhonddha  Valley,  33 ;  StonehiU 
colliery,  10 ;  Wigan,  death  of  a  blind 
man  at,  SG—ezploaion  at,  101. 

Ministers,  The  Chinese,  12. 

Misers,  Deaths  of,  22, 105. 

Molyneux,  Rev.  Capel,  Obituary 
notice,  166. 

Monitors,  Destruction  of  Turkish, 
[191]. 

Monro,  Sir  David,  Obituary  notice, 
142. 

«  MoNTEM,"  OB  «  Salt  Hill,"  Sale  of, 
82. 

Moresby,  Admibal  Sib  Faibfax, 
Obituary  notice,  135. 

MoRiABTY,  Bishop,  Obituary  notice, 
163. 

MoRiER,  Mr.  D.  R.,  Obituary  notice, 
154. 

MORMONISM,  Execution  of  Bishop 
J.  Lee  for  massacre  of  emigrants, 
[293] ;  death  of  Brlgham  Young, 
[295]  ;  obituary  notice,  157. 

Morocco,  Visit  of  the  Gband 
Shereef  of,  76. 

Motley,  Hon.  J.  L.,  Obituary  notice, 
145. 

Mountain,  Fall  of  a,  [379]. 

Mount  Stuart  House,  Rothebat, 
destroyed  by  fire,  119. 

Mozlby,  Rev.  Canon,  Obituazy  notice, 
166. 

Mycenae,  Discoveries  at,  SO. 


National  Assembly.--  M.  Jules 
Simon's  Administration*  [130] ;  the 
Budget,  lib,"} ;  re-openii^  A  the 
Chamber,  [132] ;  dismissal  of  Jules 
Simon's  Ministry,  [138] ;  new  Ca- 
binet, [134];  Republican  meeting, 
[136]  ;  scene  in  the  Chamber,  [137] ; 
prorogation,  [tb.'U  Presidential  power 
vested  by  the  Constitntioii,  [^188] ; 
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Te-opening  of  Chambers,  [139] ;  the 
Menage,  [i£.]  ;  debate  on  the  Min- 
iBtry,  [141]  ;  their  policy.  [142] ; 
Hpeech  of  M.  Gambetta,  [ii.1;  die- 
solution  of  the  Chamber,  [^M]  '• 
death  of  M.  Thjen,  lib.'i ;  opeuinKof 


a  of 

^ Jtr».ri631:    " 

MscMatioQ  Ministry,   ^ 

clamtion    and    defeat,     [164];     M. 

Dttftrtire's  CabiDet,   [166];  Marshal 

MacMahoD  in  ertrfmis,  [166]  ;  and 

■DbmiaBion,  ['A.]-     *"^  Franoe. 
Navy  Estihatbs,  The,  [29]. 
Netherlands,  Death  of  the  Qneen  of 

tbe,  ST. 
"  New  Bradpord,"  VOTage  of  the,  72. 
Nbwnabket  Baobb,  llie,  43. 
NewZbaujtd,  [113]. 
NiLLSsoN,  Crbibtinb,  A  gtoiy  of,  IS. 
NOBLR,  John,  "  Sonth  Africa,"  [337]. 
NOBFOLK,  Double  morder  in,  106. 
NORTOLK,  HanWe  of  the   Dnke  of, 

116. 
Nobthampton,Thb  Habchionbsbof, 

Obitoary  notiee,  166. 
NoBTHi7MBEiti.AHD,  EodowiQent  of  a 

Bishopric  for,  93. 
NOBTOM,  THE  HoK,    Mrs.,    Obitnoiy 


Oaks  Stakes,  The,  S2. 

Obticaby  of  Ehihxnt  Pebbonb  Db- 

CEAflED  in  1877,  133. 
Odosb,  Funeral  of  Mr.  Geoi^,  23; 

Obitnary  notice  of,  141. 
Old     Catholiob — Synod     at     Bonn, 

S2I3] ;  official  recognition  in  Aiutna, 
236]. 

Olivant,  Mbb.,'>  Makers  of  Florence," 
[343]. 

O'HaASA,  Eathlxen,  "  Frederic 
Oianam,"  [319]. 

Obeset,  Tbe  Eabl  op,  Obitoary  no- 
tice, 146. 

Okbhtobd,  Mb.  Johk,  Obituary  no- 
tice, 138. 

OZPOHD  AMD  Cakbbidob  Dkivbb- 
BiTiEa  Bill,  [72];  boat  race,  27; 
cricket  matdi,  63. 

OZFORD  AUD  MOBTOfBB,  THE  COUH- 

TESB  OP,  Obitoary  notice,  168. 
OzpoKD.— Opening  of  tbe  new  hall  of 
Balliol    College,    6 ;   mnrder   near. 


Fabliahent.— Opening  of,  [»j ;  the 
Queeo'B  Speech,  [10] ;  debate  npon, 
[13];  the  Eaatem  Question,  [16]; 


policy  of  tbe  Government,  [20] ; 
minor  BUla,  [27]  ;  Army  Eatimates, 
[«».]  ;  the  Navy,  [39]  ;  death  of  Mr. 
Ward  Hunt,  [32l;  Mr.  Gladctone's 
Five  Besolntions,  [33]  ;  unendmenta, 
[86],-  Hr.  Cross's  speeoh,  [36]; 
diy&ion,  [+0];  the  Budget,  [18]  j 
Irish  ObatmoUTes,  £16] ;  mocUilQa- 
tions  in  the  Bnlw  of  Debate,  [171 ; 
"  tbe  long  sitting  "  of  July  31  on  l£e 
Sonth  African  Confedeiattou  Bill, 


Bole,   [64];  Land   BiU,   [67];   Hr. 
Ohamberlain  on  intemperance,  [68] ; 

Sonday  closing,  [69];  Colonial  Har< 
riaga  BiU,  ^.j ;  Capital  punish- 
ment,  [60] ;  Eonsebold  Sn&age  to 
Counties,  [62] ;  Aimy  Promotion, 
[67]  ;  tbe  Pigott  Case,  [70] ;  Tote  of 
Cenanie,  [ii.] ;  apology  of  the 
Hotue,  [711;  official  reporting,  [TS]  ; 
Territorial  Watfirs  Juriadiction, Jtt/I ; 
City  of  London  Companies,  [w.]  ; 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Dniversities, 
[ti.];  Clerical  Fellowships,  [73]; 
Prison  Bills,  [74] ;  Pnblic  Edncation 
Tote,  [76] ;  South  Africa  and  An- 
nexation of  the  Transroal,  [76] ; 
Loid  J.  Hamilton  on  Indian  Finance, 
[103]  i  summoning  of,  [186]. 
. ..  ..  .■<^.  -fDt,  QQineev.''r! 


Paoe'b  "  Life  of  De  Quineey,''  [314]. 
Falermo  Bbioaiidb,  24. 
Pabis  Hail,  Bobbeiy  of  the,  66. 
Fabbz,  Mr.   John,  Farewell  benefit 

performances  of,  26 
Fatxobe,  Mb.  C,  "Unknown  Eioe," 

[348]. 
Paul's  Cathbdbai.,  St.,  Marriage  In, 

76. 

"PBirAL    SXRTTTUDB,   PiVB  TbABS'" 

[33B]. 
"  FxHOB  Mystkbt,  The,"  Trial  of  the 

Stauntons  and  Alice.  Bhodes,  66,  68, 

96 ;   commutation  of  sentence,  103. 

Tide  Trials,  178. 
PxBOEVAL,   BioHT    Hon'.    Bfbxoxb, 

Death  of  tbe  daughter  of,  14. 
Pbbct,  Qbh.  Lobd,  Obituary  notice, 

164. 
Pebslil,  The  Bhab  op,  Freaent  to  tbe 

South  Eensingttm  Museum,  64, 
Peteb  thk  Orbat's  Will,  [1]. 
Phovoqbafh,  Mr.  Bdiaon's.  [S78]. 
PiEBOB,   B.  L,    "Charlsa   Snmner," 

[823]. 
PiBiUJT  IK  THE  NOBTH  SKA,  81 

Plbvha,  Siege  and  fall  of,  [198]. 

Fltkouth,  British  Aamoiation  Meet- 
ing at,  78,  [371] ;  Somnambulist, 
accident  at,  78. 

FOOOCK,  Fbasob,  death  of,  [381]    9S. 

POUOB      IHSPXOrOBS'        COKBFIXAOr. 

Tiie  Detectives. 
PoKASife,  QuiEN,  Obitnarjr  notice,  1S9. 
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*»  1*0N(}0,"  Arrival  of  the  young  goril- 
la, 79;  death  of,  115. 
I'ONTYPRiDD  Explosion.    Vide  Welsli 

Colliery. 
Pope,  The,  Episcopal  Jubilee,  [232], 

47;    daily  life,  77;    failing  health, 

[237]. 
PoBTEU,  An  honest,  88. 
1*OTTINOEU,  Majob-Gen.  John,  Obi- 

tuarj'  notice,  14. *J. 
i*0WY»,  IlEV.  Dr.  II.,  Obituary  notice, 

146. 
Precious  Stones, Artificial  production 

of,  [376]. 
Proclamation    of   the  Empire  in 

India,  1,  [2],  [83]. 
l*ROMOTION3  AND  APPOINTMENTS,  244. 

l*iTBLic  Documents  and  State  Pa- 
PERH.— Circular  of  Prince  Crortcha- 
kow  on  the  affairs  of  Turkey,  207 ; 
Protocol  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
Turkey,  210;  desi)atcli  from  the 
Turkish  (lovcrnment  on  the  Protoccjl, 
•J02  :  Circular  of  April  \\K  and  reply, 
210:  naval  engagement  between  the 
"Shall"  and  " IluascJir,*'  218;  the 
Coh>rado  beetle,  221 ;  Reiwrt  frotn 
committee  on  Lord  Cochrane *s  jxjti- 
1  ion,  224 :  the  New  C(Kle  of  Education 
Department,  228;  Public  Income  and 
Kxpendilure,  242. 


Queen,  The,  Proclaimed  Empress  at 
Delhi,  \:c.,  [2],  1  ;  opons  the  House, 
1 1>]  ;  a  sjuder  dress  jjresented  to,  14  ; 
«'vects  a  monument  to  memory  of 
Lady  Stanley,  23;  Celebration  of 
birtiiday,  4l» ;  ])resentation  of  a  pub- 
lic park,  118:  visit  to  Lord  Ueacons- 
lii'hl,  [12r>],  125. 

Queen's  Theatre,  Edinburgh,  De- 
struction of,  31. 


It  aces.     IvV/r  Sports. 

JiADCLiFrE,    Severe  thunderstonn  at, 

AS. 
Uailway     Accidents.  —  Claims    for 

ci>m])onsatit)n,  74  :  noar  Dublin,  64; 

mysterious  occurrence  (»n  the  Ci.E.R., 

127;    nt'ar   Leeds,  130;   at  Morpeth 

Station,  21>;  to  the  Scotch  Mail,  113; 

statistics  of,   116:    on    the    S.W.R., 

120. 
Uailway    I>rid(;e,   ()i>cninij:    of    the 

loiijrcst,  t»4. 
liKADE,  Chas.,  "  Woman  Hater,"  [347]. 

IIECREATIOX  (J  AH  DENS  JN   LoNDON,  62. 

JiEEVE,   Henry,  "Jounjal  of  a  llesi-' 

denceat  Vienna,"  [318]. 
Uelic  ok  Feudal  Times,  W. 
liELJCS    or    Troy,   Dr.  Schliemann's, 

128. 
liEMARKAiiLL     Trialis.— Kidbdalc    r. 


Clifton  (Folkestone  Ritual  case)* 
1 69 ;  Cresswell  v,  Walnrnd*  174 ;  the 
Stauntons  (Penge  case),  178;  the 
Artisans'  Dwellings  frauds,  186 ;  the 
Detective  conspiracy,  191. 

Rescue  fbom  Dbownixo,  78. 

Khonddha  Yalley  Accidekt,  33. 
Vide  Welsh  Colliery. 

Ritualists  and  the  Law. — ^Archbi- 
shop of  Canterbniy's  address,  [116] ; 
tlie  Vicar  of  St.  James*,  Hatcham,  4, 
6, 8, 9, 18, 46, 115 ;  the  Vicar  of  Folke- 
stone, 47,  50, 169. 

RiDSDALE  Case.    Vtde  Folkestone. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  A  pension  granted 
to  the  Misses  Defoe,  47,  60, 169. 

Rochdale,  Messrs.  Bright  and  Cluun- 
berlain  at,  [120]. 

Rocky  Mountains,  Scientific  re- 
Kcarches  in  the,  [375],  [377]. 

Roman  Remains,  Discovery  of,  in 
I*aris,  81. 

Rome,  Shower  of  sand  at^  60;  forti- 
fications of,  83 ,-  brigandage  in,  127. 

Rosas,  Genebal  Juan  Manuel  De, 
Obituary  notice,  141. 

Roscommon^  Great  terrorism  in,  72. 

Robs,  Mb.,  and  Palermo  Brigands,  24. 

Rothschild,  Mb.  Leopold  De,  Lays 
the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  tem- 
ple, 56. 

Rous,  Admiual,  Obituary  notice,  152. 

Rowan,  J.  T.,  "  Emigrant  in  Canada,'' 
[338]. 

Royal  Gift  to  Heywood,  118. 

Royal  Humane  Society,  115. 

Rubens  Tebcentenaby,  The,  83. 

Russell,  Majob,  "  Russian  Wars  with 
Turkey,"  [330]. 

Russell,  Wm.  Howabd,  "Prince  of 
Wales's  Tour  in  India,'*  [338]. 

Russia.— History  of  the  year,  [244] ; 
industrial  and  financial  condition, 
[L'45]  ;  the  Budget,  [247] ;  the  Con- 
ference and  Ultimatum,  [td.l ;  the 
Czar's  War  Manifesto,  [248];  the 
Navy,  [249] ;  remodelling*  of  the 
Army  on  German  system,  TibJ] ;  com- 
manded by  the  Grand  Duke,  [260]  ; 
the  Russian  soldier,  [ibJ] ;  Generals 
Skobeleif ,  Von  TocUeben,  and  Oonrko, 
[251]  ;  the  Metropolitan  of  Kische- 
iielf,  [253] ;  provincial  addresses  to 
the  Czar,  [2541;  War  and  Peace 
Parties,  [255] ;  Oic  Czar*8  return  to 
St.  Petersburg,  [266].  T7ifo  Turkey 
and  the  War. 


Sad  Death  in  Pbison,  25. 

S A lisbl^y  Cath edral.  Re storation 

OF,  18. 
Salmon  Fishing,  Closing  of  season. 
8«J. 
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Sakfobd,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Obituary  notice, 
155. 

SCHLiEMANN*s,  Db.,  Dlscoveries  at  My- 
censs,  30;  relics  of  Troy,  128. 

SoiBNCB,  Retrospect  of,  [371];  the 
British  Association  at  Plymouth, 
lib,']  ;  French  Association  at  Havre, 
[ib.]  ;  "  The  Lastof  theGases,"  [372" 
the  {Ponograph  and  telephone,  n 
Prof.  Ijmdftll's  experiments,  [9 
Mr.  Stajiley's  explorations,  [3801 . 
Glaisher's  astronomical  report,  [382]. 

Scotch  Liken  Trade  Strike,  91. 

Scotch  Mail,  Accident  to  the,  118. 

Scotland. — Lord  Hartington  in,  [119]; 
Liberalism  of,  [120] ;  the  Bums  sta- 
tne,  11;  death  of  Dr.  Bryce,  68; 
Social  Science  Congress,  91. 

ScuDAMORE,  Capt.  W.  J.,  Obituary 
notice,  135. 

Sea  Serpent,  The  Great,  17. 

Secession  from  the  Church,  50. 

Servia. — Prodamationof  March,  [2571; 
manifesto  of  Prince  Milan,  [258] ; 
her  policy,  [259];  independence, 
[260]  ;  movements  of  troops,  [262]. 

Service,  John,  «  Sermons  and  Essays," 
[343]. 

Senior,  Mrs.  Nassau,  Obituary  notice, 
141. 

Seymour,  Mr.  Danbt,  Obituary  no- 
tice, 157. 

"  Shah  "  and  «  Huascar,"  Naval  en- 
gagement between,  212. 

Shakspeare,  Festival  and  Memorial, 
40. 

Shbel,  Dr.,  Expedition  to  the  Jenissei, 
[380]. 

Sheffield,  Football  accident  at,  131 ; 
rattening,  104 ;  trade  outrage,  122. 

Sheriffs  of  Enoland  and  Wales, 
248. 

Shipping  Disasters. — Loss  of  the 
"Avalanche,"  88;  the  << Cashmere," 
66;  poisoning  of  the  crew  of  the 
"Crown  Prince,"  73;  loss  of  the 
"European,"  121;  the"Eten,"  69; 
burning  of  the  "  Latof,"  [267]  ;  col- 
lision between  the  **  Loch  Fyne  "  and 
"  Knapton  Hall,"  104 ;  piracy  in  tlie 
North  Sea,  81 ;  loss  of  a  trader's  boat 
at  Queenstown,  8 ;  burning  of  the 
"Teviotdale,"  21 ;  wrecks  on  the  8.B. 
coast,  November  24th,  117. 

Shrewsbury,  The  Earl  of,  Obituary 
notice,  146. 

Siemens,  Dr.,  Address  to  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  [374]  ; 

Slade,  Miss,  Attempt  to  extort  money 
from,  92 

Slave  Trade,  Abolition  of,  in  Mada- 
gascar, [296] ;  statement  of  CoL 
Gordon,  19. 

Smee,  Mr.  Alfred,  Obituary  notice, 
136. 


Smirke,  Mr.  Stdnet,  Obituary  notice, 
166. 

Smithfibld  Club  Cattle  Show 
124. 

Smith,  Ladt,  Obituaiy  notice,  188. 

Smith,  Thos.  L.,  C.B^  Obituaiy  notice, 
143. 

Smith's,  "  Sir  William  Fbegxtbooh," 
[318]. 

Social  Soisnoe  Congress,  91. 

Somnambulism,  Bxtraordinaiy,  6. 

South  America.— Shocks  of  earth- 
quake, floods  and  famine  in,  [2961. 

South  KENsmaTON  Museum— Mr. 
John  Forster's  bequest^  48 ;  the  Shah 
of  Persia's  souvenir,  64. 

SouTHSBA,  ChJIant  rescue  at,  78. 

Spain.— Folitioal  prospects,  [2881 ;  Ex- 
tradition Treaty,  [239] ;  tour  of  King 
Alfonso,  [ift J ;  bull-%ht  at  Malaga, 
;  the  English  Ileet  at  Cadiz, 
great  wine  exhibition  at 
Id,  [i^.];  the  Budget,  [id.] 
bull-fight  at  Madrid,  [242]  ;  suppree 
sionof  the  Cuban  insurrection,  pd.l 
decree  of  religious  liberty,  [2481 
the  Basque  Provinces,  [ib,l;  th 
King's  engagement  to  the  Princess 
Merokles,  [td.];  death  of  Marshal 
Cabrera,  144. 

Spider  Dress,  A  Brazilian,  14. 

Spencer- Churchill,  Lieut.-Col.  C. 
H.,  Obituary  notice,  142. 

Spencer,  The  Dowager  Countess, 
Obituary  notice,  159. 

Spencer  Perceval's  Daughter, 
Death  of,  14. 

Sports. — Hawking  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  20;  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Boat  Bace,  27 ;  presentation  of  medus 
to  Oxford  crew,  81';  Wolverhampton 
bicycle  contest,  t^. ;  Weston  and 
O'Leary  walking  match,  37 ;  the  Lon- 
don Acetic  Club,  39;  Newmarket 
races,  42 ;  the  Derby  and  OsJes,  62 ; 
the  Horse  Show,  56;  the  Ascot,  59; 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Cricket 
Club  Match,  62 ;  Ston  and  Harrow, 
69;  Amateur  Championship  of  the 
Thames,  71;  carrier  pigeon  race, 
72 ;  St.  Leger  Stakes,  87 ;  Creedmore 
rifle  match,  90;  blende  meet,  i&. ; 
fatal  walk,  97 ;  CkJe's  great  feats,  98, 
114 ;  Captain  Boyton,  13. 

Spry,  W.  J.,  <<  Cruise  of  H.M.  Ship 
^Challenger,' "[334]. 

Squibr,  George,  "Pern,"  [.338]. 

St.  Albans,  Enthronement  ef  the 
Bishop  of,  58. 

St.  Andrew's  Universitt,  Election  of 
a  Bector  of,  116. 

Stanley's  African  EzloratiohBi 
[880],  98. 

Stanley,  Lady  A.,  Erection  of  a  eross 
in  memory  of  the  late>  23.  • 
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State  Papebs.  Vide  Public  Documents, 
207. 

State  OF  Trade,  [1H];  review  of 
the  year,  [115].  lufo  Trade  Dis- 
putes. 

Statistics,  The  Railway,  116. 

Stauntons,  The.     Vide  Penge. 

Steele,  Death  of  Miss  A.  E.,  110. 

Stepney,  Lieut.- Col.  Sir  John  S. 
Cowell,  Obituary  notice,  146. 

St.  George,  Commemoration  of,  39. 

St.  Gothard  Railway,  The,  110. 

Stirling- Maxwell,  Lady.  Obituary 
notice,  152. 

St.  James's,  Hatcham,  The  Vicar  of 
in  the  Court  of  Arches,  4 ;  riots  at, 
6 ;  arrest  of  Vicar  for  contempt,  8 ; 
conflict  for  possession  of,  9  ;  release 
of  Vicar,  18 ;  forcible  entry  of,  46 ; 
lejjal  proceedings  nullified,  115. 

St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  Terrible 
conllatf ration  at,  60. 

St.  John's,  Mr.,  "  Sea  of  Mountains," 
[337]. 

St.  Just,  Fatal  fire  at,  78. 

Stockport,  Serious  accident  at,  128. 

Stoke-on-Trent,  Murder  near,  129. 

Storms,  Gales,  and  Floods.— Heavy 
rains  at  Constantinople,  7 ;  floods  in 
July,  71 ;  thunderstorm  in  Lanca- 
shire, 48 ;  Lisbon  sympathy  with 
London,  7 ;  floods  in  October,  103 ; 
gale  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  3; 
overflow  of  the  Thames,  ib, ;  gales  in 
November,  117. 

St.  Pancras,  Flower  stealing,  107. 

St.  Patrick's  Day,  Celebration  of,  24. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Meeting  of 
»'^    the  executive  committee  of,  57 ;  state 
visit  of  the  Judges  to,  ib. 

Strikes.     Vide  Trade  Disputes. 

Sudeley,  Lord,  Obituary  notice,  143. 

Sullivan's  "  New  Ireland,"  [345]. 

Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  Dinner  party 
of,  85. 

Summons  op  Parliament,  [125]. 

Sunderland,  Fatal  pedestrian  feat  at, 
97. 

Symonds,    "  Renaissance    in     Italy, 
[344]. 


«  Tail-cutting  Epidemic  "  in  China, 
47. 

Tait,  Archbishop,  Address  of,  117. 

Talbot,  Mr.  Fox,  Obituary  notice, 
159. 

Talbot,  Right  Hon.  Charles  John, 
Obituary  notice,  146. 

Taylor,  Col.  M.,  "The  Story  of  my 
Life,''  [310]. 

Tea  Party,  A  Scientific,  92. 

Telegraph  Wires,  German  subterra- 
nean, 82 ;  laying  down  by  steiim,  84  ; 
quadruplex,  98. 


»» 


Telephone,  The.  ~  PxofesBor  BelPs 
lecture,  15  ;  experiments  with,  70; 
utilised  for  mining  purposes,  88; 
adopted  by  the  Post  Office  aathori- 
ties,  120;  Dr.  B5atgen*8  alarum, 
[374]. 

"  Teviotdale,"  Burning  of  the,  21. 

Thames,  Championship  of  the,  71. 

Thesioeb,  The  Hon.  Alfbed  H.,  Ap- 
pointed Lord  Justice  of  High  Court 
of  Appeal,  109. 

"The  Temples  op  P,«stum,"  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Gallery,  22. 

Thiers,  M.,  Death  of,  [144] ;  funeral, 
[145]  ;  posthumous  address,  [153]  ; 
recovery  of  stolen  works  of  art,  109 ; 
obituary  notice,  159. 

Thieves'  Supper,  A,  19. 

Thirlmere,  Lake,  Proposal  to  pur- 
chase, 64. 

Tholuck,  Professor,  Obituary  no- 
tice, 152. 

Thousand  Hours'  Walk,  A,  98. 

"  Thunderer,"  Trial  trip  of  the,  2. 

TiCHBORNE  Claimant,  The. — Costs  of 
the  prosecution  of,  71 ;  removal  of, 
104  ;  visit  to,  91. 

Tidal  Wave  in  South  America,  50. 

Tigress,  Escape  of  a,  68. 

TiNLEY,  Major-Gen.,  Obituary  notice, 
165. 

TiTiENS,  Mdlle,  T.  Obituary  notice, 
164. 

Tooth,  Rev.  A.     Itde  St.  James's. 

ToPHAM,  Mr.  F.,  Obituary  notice,  14.S. 

Torpedo  Warfare.— Destruction  of 
ironclads,  [191];  the  "Lightning" 
torpedo  vessel,  37 ;  manufacture  of, 
43. 

«  Tottering  Lilt,  The,"  46. 

Trade  Disputes. — The  Bolton  strike, 
84,  106;  Clyde  ironworkers,  97; 
Clyde  shipwrights,  93 — referee's  de- 
cision in.  111 ;  cotton  operatives, 
misery  of,  97 ;  Lundhill  Ck>lliery, 
111;  North  of  England  iron  trade, 
82;  operative  masons*  strike,  64 — 
meeting  at  Clerkenwell,  80 — arrival 
of  foreign  workmen,  96 — ^their  ac- 
commodation, 104^**  look  out  *'  of 
pickets,  107 — cost  of  strike,  117 — 
engagement  of  Germans,  1 19 ;  Scotch 
linen  trade,  91 ;  Sheffield  outrages, 
104,  122;  United  States  railway 
riots,  [283]. 

Transvaal,  Annexation    of   the, 

[80]. 

Treasure,  Extraordinary  loss  of,  110. 

Trials,  REMARKABLE.--RidBdale  r. 
Clifton  (the  Folkestone  Ritoal  case), 
169  ;  Cresswell  v.  Walrond,  174  ;  the 
Penge  case,  178 ;  Mr.  Baxter  Lang- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Edward  Safferey  (the 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Company  fniads), 
186 ;  the  Detectives*  conspiracy,  191. 
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Tbollopk,  a.,   "American    Senator, 
[347]. 

Tbollope,  T.  a.,  "  Story  of   the   Life 
of  Pius  EX.,"  [323]. 

Tbubo,  C!onsecration  of  the  Bishop  of, 
39 ;  first  ordination  service,  51. 

TuLLOCH,  John,  "  Salvation  here  and 
hereafter,"  [343]. 

TURP  Frauds,  The  Great,  38. 

Turkey  and  thb  Kusso  -  Turkish 
War,  Turkish  administration,  [167] 
latter  sittings  of  the  Conference 
[168]  ;  the  European  proposals  con 
sidered,  [169];  rejected,  [170] 
Midhat  Pasha's  counter-proposals, 
[i*.]  ;  Turkish  Circular,  [172]  ;  fall 
of  Midhat  Pashu,  [175]  ;  installation 
of  Grand  Vizier,  [tJ.] ; .  Sultan's 
decree,  [176]  ;  opening  of  Otto- 
man Parliament,  [177] ;  Sultan's 
Speech,  [178]  ;  Russian  Note,  [179] ; 
the  London  Protocol,  [181]  ;  Turkish 
reply,  [182]  ;  Russia's  view  of  her 
mission,  [185] ;  declaration  of  war, 
[186] ;  Turkey's  protest,  [id.] ;  the 
rival  forces,  [188]  ;  defeat  at  Ba- 
toum,  [189];  Sukhum  Kal6,  [i*.] ; 
Roumania  declares  her  independence, 
[190] ;  blowing  up  of  monitors, 
[191] ;  the  Danube  crossed,  [iJ.]  ; 
proclsunation  to  the  Bulgarians, 
[192]  ;  capture  of  Timova  and  Nico- 
polis,  [193]  ;  General  Gourko  crosses 
the  Balkans,  [iJ.] ;  reverses  in  Ar- 
menia, [ib,"]  ;  actions  before  Plevna, 
[iJ.] ;  the  Shipka  Pass,  [194] ;  cap- 
ture of  Loftcha,  [196] ;  defeat  of 
Mukhtar  Pasha,  [196]  ;  fall  of  Kars, 
[197]  ;  investment  of  Plevna,  [198]  ; 
Osman  Pasha's  sortie,  [199]  ;  defeat 
and  capitulation,  [200];  siege  of 
Erzeroum,  [202];  Turkish  Circular 
Note  to  the  Powers,  [202]  ;  opening 
of  second  session  of  Turkish  Parlia- 
ment, [203]  ;  Bulgarian  and  Turkish 
atrocities,  [204].  Vide  Eastern  Ques- 
tion and  Russia. 

Tyldesley,  Colliery  explosion  at,  21. 

Tyndall,  Professor,  Experiments  of, 
[375]  ;  declines  the  Rectorship  of 
St.  Andrew's  University,  116. 

Tynewydd  Colliers.  Vtde  Welsh  Col- 
liery. 


"  Uncle  Tom's  Farewell,"  11. 

United  States. — Presidential  elec- 
tion, [278]  ;  appointment  of  Electo- 
ral Commission,  [279]  ;  Mr.  Hayes 
elected,  [ib."]  ;  Inauguration  Day, 
[i^.]  ;  Presidential  policy,  [280] ; 
Cabinet,  [281] ;  employment  of 
troops  against  Mexican  raiders, 
[282] ;  condition  of  the  negro  po- 
pulation, [t6.]  ;   commercial  depres- 


sion, [283]  ;  railway  strikes  and 
riots,  [i*.] ;  conflict  with  troops  at 
Pittsburg,  [284]  ;  Baltimore  and  St. 
Louis,  [286]  ;  destruction  of  rolling 
stock  and  railway  properties,  [287]  ; 
Civil  Service  reform,  [i*.]  ;  Govern- 
ment speeches  at  Vermont,  [«^.]  ; 
Presidential  visit  to  the  Southern 
States,  [289]  ;  war  with  the  Indians, 
[290];  failure  of  embassy  to  the 
Sioux  Chiefs,  [ibJ]  ;  Bill  for  remone- 
tisation  of  silver,  [id.];  President 
Hayes'  first  Annual  Message,  [291]  ; 
Halifax  Fishery  Commission,  [293]  ; 
execution  of  Mormon  Bishop,  John 
Lee,  [id.] ;  the  Mountain  Meadow 
massacre,  [294] ;  death  of  Brigham 
Young,  [295] ;  tire  at  St.  John's,  N.B., 
60;  fire  in  New  York,  84;  the 
Oeedmore  Rifle  Match,  90 ;  plunder 
of  passenger  train,  91 ;  destruction 
of  the  Patent  Office,  94, 101 ;  opening 
of  the  "Working  Women's  Hotel," 
122. 

Universities  BUI,  [72] ;  Boat  Race, 
27 ;  presentation  of  medals  to  the 
Oxford  Crew,  31 ;   cricket  match,  62. 

University  Degrees,  Oxford,  250 ; 
Cambridge,  255. 

Urquhart,  Mr.  D.,  Obituary  notice, 
147. 


Van  de  Veldb  and  Lord  Claren- 
don, An  artistic  story  of,  46. 

Vane,  Mr.  Morgan,  Obituary  notice, 
147. 

Verona,  Discovery  of  coins  near,  13.   v^ 

Verrier,  M.  Le,  Obituary  notice,  161.    ' 

Vesuvius,  Eruption  of  Mount,  60. 

Vicar,  Extraordinary  conduct  of  a, 
113. 

Volunteers,  Narrow  escape  of  the 
Camborne  Rifle  Corps,  70. 


Wantage,  Royal  visit  to,  70. 

Wagner  Festival,  The,  44. 

Wales,  The  Prince  of,  Indian  hunt- 
ing trophies,  16 ;  re-opens  the  Charing 
Cross  Hospital,  30 ;  two  eldest  sons 
as  naval  cadets,  ib.;  their  examination 
at  Greenwich,  46 ;  unveils  statue  of 
Alfred  the  Great  at  Wantage,  70. 

Walking  Matches.     Vide  Sports. 

Wallace,  D.  Mackenzie,  ^vRussia," 
[329]. 

Walshe,  Mr.  Arthur,  Sad  accident 
to,  89. 

Wantage,  Royal  visit  to,  70. 

Warren,  Mr.  Samuel,  Obituary  no- 
tice, 155. 

Washington,  President,  A  love 
letter  of,  41 ;  and  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
67. 

8 
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Watchmakbrs,  a  meeting  of,  87. 

Webkes,  Mr.  Henry,  Obituary  notice, 
147. 

Weld,  Mr.  Ed.  J.,  Obituary  notice, 
166. 

Well-boring  at  Messrs.  Meuz's 
Brewery,  in  Oxford  Street,  [378],  76. 

"  Wellington,  Despatches,  &c,  op 
THE  Duke  of,"  [324]. 

Welsh  Colliery  Accident,  83; 
gallant  rescue  uf  the  miners,  35 ;  the 
Albert  Medal  conferred  upon  the 
rescuers,  37 ;  the  Mansitm  House 
Fund,  75 ;  letter  from  one  of  the 
colliers,  80. 

Welsh,  Mr.,  The  American  Minister, 
123. 

Wesley,  Gen.  Sir  Robert,  Obi- 
tuary notice,  136.  . 

Weston,  Mr.  Edward  Payne,  Inci- 
dents in  the  life  of,  4 ;  walking 
match,  37. 

Whitmore,  Mr.  C.  S.,  Obituary  notice, 
148. 

"  Whips,"  House  of  Commons',  87. 

Whit- Monday,  Excursion  of  the  work- 
ing men's  clubs  of  I^ondon,  49. 

Wig  AN,  Collier\'  accidents  at,  86,  92, 
101. 

Williams,  Mr.  Montagu,  Appointed 
Counsel  lo  the  Treasury,  05. 


<*  Williams- Wtnk,    Msmobialb    of 
Charlotte,"  [317]. 

Williamson  v.  Ba&boub,119. 

Willis,  Mr.  Walfolb,  Obitoaiy  do- 
tice,  161. 

Wilson,  Mb.  H.,  F.B.C.8.,  Obituary  no- 
tice, 153. 

Wolverhampton,  Bicycle  contest  at, 
31. 

Worcester  Theatre,  Destruction  of» 
118. 

"  Working  Women's  Hotel,"  122, 

Wornum,  Mr.  B.  K.,  Obituary  notice, 
167. 

Wrangel,  Gen.  Count  Von,  Death  of 
Field  Marshal,  [218],  Obituary  no- 
tice, 165. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Dioby,  Obituary  notice, 
147. 

Wylde,  Gen.  W.,  Obituary  notice, 
144. 
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votional,  on  the  Order  of  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according 
to  the  Use  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  which  is  added  an  Appendix  on 
Fasting  Communion,  Non-Communicating  Attendance,  Auricular  Confession, 
the  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice.  By  Edward  Meyrick 
Goulbum,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich. 

Sixth  Edition,    Small  $z/o,    6s. 
Also,  a  Cheap  Edition,  uniform  with  '*  Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion,"  and 

* '  The  Pursuit  0/ Holiness. "    is,  6d, 


London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge 
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The  Origin  and  Development  of  Reli- 

gious  Belief.     By  the  Rev.  S.  Baring- Gould,  M.  A.,  Author  of  **  Curious 

Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  &c. 

Nao  Edition.     Two  Volumes,     Crown  $vo.    6s,  e(uh.    Sold  separately. 

Vol.  I.  MONOTHEISM  and  POLYTHEISM. 
Vol.  II.  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 

Jesus  Christ  ;  being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1866.  By  Henry  Parry 
Liddon,  D.D.,   D.C.L.,   Canon  of  St   Paul%  and  Ireland  Professor  of 

Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Seventh  Edition,     Crown  %uo,     51. 

Sermo7ts     Preached    before    the    Uni- 

versity  of  Oxford.  By  Henry  Parry  Liddon;  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Canon  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  Ireland  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Fourth  Edition,     Crovm  Svo.    $s. 

The  Pursuit  of  Holiness :    a  Sequel  to 

"Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion,"  intended  to  carry  the  Reader  somewhat 
farther  onward  in  the  Spiritual  Life.  By  Edward  Meyrick  Qoulbum, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich. 

Fourth  Edition.     Small  %vo.     ^s.     Also  a  Cheap  Edition,     3J.  6d. 

The  A  nnotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer; 

being  an  Historical,  Ritual,  and  Theological  Commentary  on  the  Devotional 
System  of  the  Church  of  England.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt, 
M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Sci'cnth  Edition.     Imperial  Svo,  36J.     In  half-morocco^  48^. 

[This  large  edition  contains  the  Latin  and  Greek  originals,  together  with  technical  Ritual 
Annotations,  Marginal  Kefcrcnces,  &c.,  which  are  necessarily  omitted  for  want  of  room  in 
the  "  Compendious  Edition."] 

The  Compendious  Edition  of  the  An- 

uotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  forming  a  concise  Commentary  on  the 
Devotional  System  of  the  Church  of  England.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John 
Henry  Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  the  "Dictionary  of  Sects  and 
Heresies,"  &c.,  &c. 

Crown  Svo,  los.  6d.;  in  halfmorocco^  i6s,;  or  in  morocco  limp^  lys,  6d, 


London,  Ozford,  and  Oambridge 
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Not  Tradition^  but  Scripture.    By  the  late 

Philip  Nicholas  Shuttle  worth,  D.D.,  Warden  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
and  Rector  of  Foxley,  Wilts,  afterwards  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

Fourth  Edition.     Crown  %vo,    4J.  6^. 

Questions  illustrating  the  Thirty-Nine 

Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  Proofs  from  Holy  Scripture,  and 
the  Primitive  Church.    By  Edward  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lichfield. 

Sixth  Edition,     Small  %vo,     %s,  6d, 

The   Bishopric  of  Souls.      By  Robert 

Wilson  Evans,  B.D.,  late  Vicar  of  Heversham  and  Archdeacon  of  West- 
moreland. With  an  Introductory  Memoir  by  Edward  Bickersteth,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Lichfield. 

With  Portrait,    Fifth  Edition,    Small  %vo,     Ss.  6d. 

Thirty-two    Years    of  the   Church    of 

England,  1842-1875 :  The  Charges  of  Archdeacon  Sinclair.  Edited  by 
William  Sinclair,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Chichester,  Rector  of  Pulborough, 
late  Vicar  of  S.  George's,  Leeds.  With  Pre£cice  by  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  an  Historical  Introduction  by  Robert  Charles  Jenkins, 
M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury,  Rector  and  Vicar  of  Lyminge. 

^vo.     I2s.  6d, 

The  Gospel  of  the  Childhood:   a  Practical 

and  Devotional  Commentary  on  the  Single  Incident  of  our  Blessed  Lord's 
Childhood  (St.  Luke  ii.  41,  to  the  end) ;  designed  as  a  Help  to  Meditation 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  Children  and  Young  Persons.  By  Edwar4 
Meyrick  Goulbum,  D.D.,<Dean  of  Norwich. 

Second  Edition,    Square  idmo,    5x. 

Notitia     Rucharistica :     a    Commentary, 

Explanatory,  Doctrinal  and  Historical,  on  the  Order  for  the  Administration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  Holy  Communion,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Church 
of  England.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Office  for  the  Communion  of  the  Sick. 
By  W.  E.  Scudamore,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Ditchingham,  and  formerly  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Second  Edition,  rezdted  and  enlarged.    Snfo,    32J. 

The  Good  Shepherd;   or^  Meditations 

for  the  Clergy  upon  the  Example  and  Teaching  of  Christ.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  E.  Heygate,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Brighstone,  Author  of  **  Allegories  and 
Tales." 

Second  Edition,  revised.    Small  ^0,    y. 
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Yesterday  y    To -day  y    and    For  Ever: 

A  Poem  in  Twelve  Books.     By  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth,  M.A.,  Vicar 

of  Christ  Church,  Hampstead. 

Eleventh  Edition,    Small  8z^.     3j.  6d. 
A  Presentation  Edition,  with  red  borders.    Small /^,     lor.  6d. 

The  Holy  Catholic  Church;  its  Divine 

Ideal,  Ministry,  and  Institutions.  A  Short  Treatise,  "^th  a  Catechism 
on  each  Chapter,  forming  a  Course  of  Methodical  Instruction  on  the 
subject.     By  Edward  Meyrick  Goulbum,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich. 

Second  Edition,     Crown  Svo,     dr.  6d, 

Bible    Readings  for   Family  Prayer. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Ridley,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Hambleden^  Honorary  Canon 

of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Crown  Svo, 

Old  Testament — Genesis  and  Exodus.    2s, 

•c       r^        \     ^    £.j        i  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.    2s. 
Four  Gospds,  3..  W.        }  st  Luke  and  St.  John.    «. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     2s, 

Plain    Sermons    preached    at    Brigh- 

stone.     By  George  Moberly,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Third  Edition,     Crown  Svo,     $s, 

A  llegories  and  Tales.    By  the  Rev.  W.  E. 

Heygate,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Brighstone. 

Crown  Svo,     $s. 

The  First  Chronicle  of  ^scendune.     A 

Tale  of  the  Days  of  St.  Dunstan.  By  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Crake,  B.A.,  Chaplain 
of  All  Saints'  School,  Bloxham,  Author  of  the  "History  of  the  Church  under 
the  Roman  Empire,'*  &c.,  &c. 

Crown  Svo,     3J.  dd, 

A  If  gar  the  Dane^  or  the  Second  Chron- 

icle  of  iEscendune.  A  Tale.  By  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Crake,  B.A.,  Chaplain 
of  All  Saints'  School,  Bloxham,  Author  of  the  **  History  of  the  Church  under 
the  Roman  Empire,"  &c.,  &c. 

Crown  Svo,     y.  6ti, 

The  Annual  Register :  a  Review  of  Public 

Events  at  Home  and  Abroad,  from  the  Year  1863  to  1 877. 

Svo,     iSs,  each, 

London,  Oxford,  and  Oambridge 
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Library  of  Spiritual  Works  for  English 

Catholics. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  **  Library  of  Spiritual  Works  for  English  Catholics/'  which  will  comprise 
translations,  compilations,  and  odier  works,  will  meet  a  need  which  has  long  been  felt  As  the 
devotional  life  of  the  Church  of  England  has  increased,  so  the  demand  for  spiritual  treatises  has 
become  more  and  more  urgent,  and  hsis  arisen  from  all  classes  of  society.  This  series  of  books, 
some  well-known,  some  already  oftentimes  translated,  and  others,  it  may  be,  yet  to  be  presented 
for  the  first  time  in  an  English  dress,  is  intended  to  meet  this  want 

The  aim  of  the  translators  is  twofold.  First,  to  provide  the  reader  with  a  lair  rendering  of  the 
original  as  £aur  as  possible  unmutilated.  It  has  been  a  common  complaint  of  late,  that  transl^ons 
have  been  marred  by  the  absence  of  parts  of  the  original,  the  exclusion  of  which  a  more  intelligent 
view  of  Catholic  devotion  in  the  {Mresent  day  has  rendered  unnecessary.  In  these  editions  these 
omissions  have  been  to  a  great  extent  supplied ;  yet  at  the  same  time  any  term  or  expression  which 
may  come  under  the  imputation  of  beinp;  '  un-English  1  has  been  reduced,  as  fiu  as  may  be  with- 
out destroying  the  thought,  to  its  equivalent  in  Anglican  phraseologrY  and  belief.  Secondly,  to 
translate  the  original  into  ordinary  En^lbh,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  antiquated  and  stilted  style  of 
writing,  which  often  makes  books  of  this  kind  distasteful,  or  even  sometimes  unintelligible. 

Elegantly  printed  with  red  border s^  on  extra  superfine  toned  paper, 

SmaUZvo,     ^s,  each, 
OF  THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.    In  4  Books.     By  Thomas  \ 
Kempis.    A  New  Translation. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR :  Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and 
Holydays  throughout  the  Year. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  COMBAT ;  together  with  the  Supplement  and  the 
Path  of  Paradise.     By  Laurence  Scupoli.    A  New  Translation. 

THE  DEVOUT  LIFE.     By  Saint   Francis  of  Sales,  Bbhop  and 
Prince  of  Geneva.     A  New  Translation. 

THE  LQVE  OF  GOD.     By  Saint  Francis  of  Sales,  Bishop  and 
Prince  of  Geneva.    A  New  Translation. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  S.  AUGUSTINE.     In  10  Books.    A  New 
Translation.  [In  the  Press, 

The  Volumes  can  also  be  had  in  the  following  extra  bindings  : — 

s.  d. 


Morocco,  stiff  or  limp  . .  . .  . .  . .  90 

Morocco,  thick  bevelled  sides.  Old  Style    . . 

Morocco,  limp,  with  flap  edges 

Morocco,  best,  stiff  or  limp  . .  ^ 

Morocco^  best,  thick  bevelled  sides,  Old  Style 

Russia,  limp  . .  . .  . . 

Russia,  limp,  with  flap  edges 


Z3  o 

zz  6 

x6  o 

Z9  6 

zz  6 

Z3  6 

Most  of  the  above  styles  may  be  had  illustrated  with  a  beautiful  selection  of  PhotQgrai^  from 
Angelico,  4s.  6d.  extra. 

CHEAP  EDITIONS. 

^2mo,  cloth  limpt  6d,  each,  or  cloth  extra,  is,  each. 

Of  the  Imitation  of  Ohrist. 

The  Spiritual  Oombat. 

The  Hidden  Life  of  the  SouL 

Spiritual  Letters  of  Saint  Francis  of  Sales. 

The  Christian  Year. 

These  Five  Volumes,  cloth  extra,  may  be  had  in  a  Box,  price  Js,, 
and  also  bound  in  Roan,  Calf,  Morocco,  &*c. 

London,  Oxford,  and  Oambridge 
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The  New  Lectionary  Ex- 

amined,  with  Reasons  for  its 
Amendment  at  the  Present  Time. 
By  Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Lincoln;  Edward  Mey- 
rick  Goulbum,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Norwich;  and  John  William 
Burgon,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Chi- 
chester. 

%vo.     \s.  6d, 


The  Reform  of  Convoca- 

tion.  A  Speech  delivered  at  the 
Lichfield  Diocesan  Conference,  in 
St.  James'  Hall,  Lichfield,  on 
Friday,  September  28,  1877.  By 
Edward  Bickersteth,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Lichfield,  and  Prolocutor 
of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury. 
%vo.     Is, 


Did    the    Success    of   the 

Evangelical  Movement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  chiefly  consist 
in  the  Propagation  of  Dissent? 
An  Enquiry  suggested  by  an 
Article  in  the  Church  Quarterly 
Review  of  July  1877.  ^y  ^^^ 
Bishop  of  Llandaff. 
%vo,     I  J.  dd. 


Counsels  of  Peace  for  the 

Church  of  England.  An  Address 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  Rural  Deanery 
of  Handsworth.  Delivered  at 
Smethwick,  July  23,  1877.  By 
Edward  Bickersteth,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Lichfield,  and  Prolocutor 
of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury. 
%vo,    6d, 


Reply  to  the  Short  Notice 

in  the  Church  Quarterly  Review  of 
January  187S,  of  an  Enquiry 
whether  the  Success  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Movement  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  chiefly  consisted  in  the 
Propagation  of  Dissent?  By  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff. 
Zvo.     \s. 


The  Bicrial-Place  of  Ed- 

mund  de  Langley,  fifth  son  of 
King  Edward  III.  A  Sermon 
])reached  at  King's  Langlcy 
Church,  Herts,  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1878.  By  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Albans. 

^vo.     6d. 


The  Freedom  of  Confession 

in  the  Church  of,  England.  A 
Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  Rector  of 
Clewer;  Hon.  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 
Second  Edition.     Svo,     is. 


Coftstittitional    Order    t/ie 

Rightful  Claim  of  the  Church  of 
England.  A  Letter  to  His  Grace 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter, 
Rector  of  Clewer  ;  Hon.  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Second  Edition,     Svo,     is. 


A  Charge  delivered  to  the 

Clergy  of  the'Diocese  of  St.  David's, 

at  his  Primary  Visitation,  October 
30    to    November    6,     1877.      By 
William     Basil   Jones,    D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
%vo.     \s. 


A  Further  Plea  for  Con- 

stitutional  Liberty.  A  Second 
Letter  to  His  Grace  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  Rector  of 
Clewer;  Hon.  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 

8z/f7.     ij.  dd. 
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The  Present  Movement;  A 

True  Phase  of  Anglo-Catholic 
Church  Principles.  A  Letter  to 
His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  By  the  Rev.  T.  T. 
Carter,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Clewer, 
Hon.  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

%vo.     ij.  6t/. 

Liberty  of  Confession   in 

the  Church  of  England.  A  Ser- 
mon preached  in  the  Church  of 
S.  Stephen,  Lewisham,  on  the 
Eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  1877. 
By  R.  Rhodes  Bristow,  M.A., 
Vicar. 

%vo,     is. 

Reform    in     Convocation^ 

with  some  Notes  on  its  Existing 
Constitution ;  being  the  substance 
of  Letters  addressed  to  the  Guar- 
dian, and  of  a  Paper  read  at  a 
**  Devotional  Conference  of  the 
Clergy,"  held  at  Bodmin,  Septem- 
ber 1877.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Overy,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Veep, 
Cornwall. 

%vo.     6d. 

A     Reply     to      Cardinal 

Manning's  recently  acknowledged 
Essay,  entitled  **Dr.  Nicholson's 
Accusation  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster."  By  the  Rev.  A. 
Nicholson,  LL.D.,  Incumbent  of 
Christ  Church,  Leamington, 
^vo.      IS, 

Pupil  -  Teachers  :     Their 

Training  and  Instruction;  or,  A 
Plea  for  the  more  careful  consi- 
deration of  Pupil-Teachers,  so  far 
as  regards  their  Powers  of  Teaching 
and  Learning,  and  the  Demands 
made  upon  them.  By  the  Rev. 
A.  E.  Northey,  M.A.,  Principal 
of  the  Hockerill  Training  College, 
Bishop's  Stortford. 
Svo.     6d, 


God  in  Nature  and  Grace, 

A  Harvest  Thanksgiving  Sermon 
preached  in  St.  Andrew's,  Leices- 
ter. By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Dickson, 
LL.  D. ,  In-Charge  of  Glooston,  and 
sometime  Vicar  of  Grimston. 
%vo,    is. 


A  Form,  of  Prayer  to  be 

used  *upon  St.  Andrew's  Day,  or 
upon  any  of  the  Seven  Days  next 
following.  Being  the  Day  or  Days 
of  Intercession  for  a  Blessing  upon 
the  Missionary  Work  of  the  Church. 
Approved  by  the  Two  Houses  of 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury. 

[Form,  No.  a.] 

Royal  yimo.     id. 

The  Form  for  St.  Andrew's  Day 
or  the  Sunday  next  following,  may 
be  had  separately. 

[Form,  No.  i.] 

Crown  Svo.     3J.  6d.  per  100. 

An  Additional  Order  for 

Evening  Prayer  on  Sundajrs  and 
Holy  Days  throughout  the  Year, 
taken  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Prepared  by  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury. 

[This  Fomi  has  already  been 
approved  for  use  in  their  Dioceses  by 
the  Bishops  of  Ely,  Exeter ^  Here- 
ford, Llandaffy  Lichfield,  Lincoln, 
Oxford,  Peterborough,  Rochester,  St. 
Asaph,  Salisbury,  Winchester,  and 
Worcester.  ] 

Royal  ^2mo.    2d. 

The  Shortened  Order  for 

Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  daily 
throughout  the  Year,  except  on 
Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Ash- 
Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  and 
Ascension  Day,  with  "The  Act 
of  Uniformity  Amendment  Act," 
Royal  ^2mo.     id. 
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Classified  Catalogue  of  Books  selected  from  their  Publica- 
tions. 

List  of  New  Books  in  course  of  Publication. 

List  of  Educational  Books. 

Monthly  Classified  List  of  all  New  Books  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent. 

Catalogue  of  a  Selection  from  their  Editions  of  the  Bible, 
Prayer  Book,  etc.,  and  their  Devotional  Works,  in 
Extra  Bindings. 
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